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4  ALASKA   INDUSTRIES. 

BeiDg  deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  advancement  of  this 
neglected  region,  it  occnrred  to  me  forcibly  that  perhaps  by  being  per- 
sonally present  at  the  seat  of  Government  during  the  last  session,  of 
Congress  I  might  be  able  to  mature  some  plan  of  action  which  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Department  and  facilitate  the  necessary 
legislation.  It  had  also  occurred  to  me  that  if  proper  representations 
were  made,  Congress  might  be  induced  to  make  the  requisite  appro- 
priation for  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  country.  Having  also  been 
unofficially  informed  that  the  honorable  Secretary  had  advised  the 
abolition  of  the  customs  district  of  Alaska^ased  upon  a  report  said 
to  have  been  furnished  by  Col.  Henry  G.  De  Ahna,  late  collector  at 
Sitka,  I  thought  my  presence  in  Washington,  where  I  could  converse 
with  the  Secretary  and  present  my  views  to  the  proper  committee  of 
Congress,  might  be  conductive  to  the  public  good,  and  so,  instead  of 
making  written  report,  I  addressed  the  Department  the  following  letter : 

Special  Agency  Treaburt  Department, 
Viotaria,  British  Columbia,  January  9, 1878, 

Sir  :  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  from  Alaska,  that  Territory  has  been 
practically  without  any  government  or  protection  whatever,  save  the  oooasion^ 
presence  of  a  vessel  of  the  revenue  marine. 

I  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  Department  advised  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
locality  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  a  verjr  satisfactory  result  has  been 
obtained  with  the  limited  means  and  jurisdiction  at  its  command. 

The  opinion,  however,  is  respectfully  veutured  that  some  additional  legislation  is 
needed  for  that  Territory,  and  a  report  has  already  been  rendered  in  reference  to  the 
importation  of  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors. 

As  previously  advised,  I  am  collecting  the  requisite  data  and  information  for  the 

Sresentation  of  some  reflections  upon  tne  proposition  to  abolish  the  whole  customs 
istrict  of  Alaska,  a  measure  which  can  only  result  in  great  loss  to  the  revenue. 

Since  my  incumbency  as  special  agent,  August  6,  1874,  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
and  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  wants  and  resources  of  this,  to-day,  almost 
unknown  region. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  charge  directly  any  persons  with  a  deliberate 
intent  to  undervalue  the  natural  wealth  of  Alaska,  and  prevent  its  settlement  and 
civilization,  but  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  at  work  to  belittle  the  purchase  and 
decry  the  acquisition  from  Russia  as  worthless  and  a  desert  watery  waste  is  patent 
to  all  those  who  have  the  good  weal  and  interest  of  the  Territory  at  heart,  and  who 
have  made  explorations  there,  and  who  are  cognizant  there  lie  in  Alaska  immense 
fields  of  undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  which  only  require  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Government  to  make  valuable  to  mankind. 

For  more  than  two  years  have  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  Department  the 
substantial  result  which  would  ensue  from  a  thorough  inspection  of  that  country  by 
an  officer  of  this  agency,  not  only  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  customs  force,  location 
of  officers,  suggest  changes,  etc..  but  to  collect  all  useful  information  practicable  in 
reeard  to  its  mineral  wealth,  fisheries,  timber  growth,  and  other  naturiJ  resources. 

It  may  safely  be  stoted  there  is  not  a  single  vessel  in  the  revenue  marine  which  is 
properly  built  and  large  enough  to  enter  upon  a  lengthened  cruise  in  Alaskan 
waters.  If  the  Treasury  Department  is  to  alone  exercise  control  and  jurisdiction 
over  Alaska,  necessity  exists  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  suitable  steamer. 

As  I  have  made  the  whole  subject  a  study  for  years,  it  has  occurred  to  me  the  pre- 
sentation of  my  views  might  have  some  weight  with  the  Department  and  Congress, 
especially  with  the  delegation  from  this  coast.  Personal  presence  in  Washington 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  of  practical  benefit,  henoe  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
most  respectfully  to  the  honorable  Secretary  the  propriety  of  directing  me  to  report 
there  in  person  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  also  many  other  matters  touching  Department  affairs  on  this  coast  which 
I  am  satisfied  a  visit  from  myself  to  the  seat  of  Gfovemment  will  improve  and  better 
the  interest  of  the  public  service.  A  precedent  for  this  was  established  while  Sec- 
retary BoutweU  was  in  office.  He  ordered  my  immediate  predecessor,  C.  A.  Morrill, 
special  agent,  to  report  in  person  at  Washington  for  consultation  in  reference  to  cus- 
toms matters  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

My  address  will  hereafter  be  San  Francisco. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  Gk>UVERNEUR  MORRIA, 

8p9cial  Aff9ml, 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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On  February  18,  while  I  was  at  Sitka,  nine  canoes  arrived  at  this  port  from  Ank, 
In  one  canoe  was  found  a  half  gallon  of  whisky,  and  the  owner  was  fined  by  Mr. 
Militich,  the  inspector,  two  blankets,  which  was  paid. 

While  my  policemen  were  searching  the  canoes  a  Tar-koo  Indian  came  ont  of  his 
hnt  and  attempted  to  kill  one  of  the  jpolicemen.  He  snapped  the  cap  twice,  and  the 
gnn  would  not  go  off.  Mr.  Militich  cited  the  offender  to  appear  before  him,  and  as  a 
punishment  demanded  his  canoe.  This  he  refused  to  surrender,  whereupon  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  tied  to  a  post.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  being  tied  up, 
he  said  he  would  surrender  his  canoe,  which  was  done.  On  my  return  from  Sitka  I 
cited  this  Indian  to  appear  before  me,  and  he  refused  to  appear,  sending  word  that 
if  I  desired  to  see  him  1  could  call  at  his  house.  I  thereupon  sent  him  word  that  his 
canoe  is  forfeited.  He  said  he  would  come  and  take  it  away,  and  I  notified  him  that 
I  will  shoot  the  first  Indian  that  attempts  to  touch  it,  and  so  I  will. 

While  I  was  at  Sitka  another  thing  occurred  at  this  port  that  puts  to  shame  any- 
thing that  has  happened  heretofore.  A  gang  of  rowdies  and  bummers  have,  for  the 
past  three  months,  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  on  a  drunken  spree,  and  then  at  mid- 
night going  about  the  town  making  most  hideous  noises  imaginable,  disturbing  every- 
bodr,  and  insulting  those  who  complain  of  these  doings.  On  the  night  of  February 
16  the  incarnate  devils  started  out  about  midnight,  and,  after  raising  a  commotion 
all  over  town,  visited  a  house  occupied  by  an  Indian  woman,  gave  her  whisky  that 
made  her  beastly  drunk,  and  then  left.  Shortly  after  their  departure  the  house 
occupied  by  the  woman  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and  ere  any  assistance  could 
be  rendered  the  poor  woman  was  burned  to  death.  The  burning  house  being  so  near 
to  the  custom-house,  the  people  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  it  from  being 
burned. 

Now,  sir,  unless  we  have  some  power  here  very  soon  that  will  drive  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  all  contemptible  white  men  and  insulting  Indians,  trouble  will  occur  of  a 
serious  nature. 

At  present  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  here  awaiting  the 
Stickine  River  to  become  good  traveling,  and  unless  it  should  grow  colder  than  it 
has  been  thus  far  the  ice  will  not  become  good  and  miners  will  have  to  wait  till  the 
opening  of  the  river,  which  will  be  two  mouths.  In  such  an  event  nearly  a  thousand 
men  wm  be  congregated  here,  and  they,  mixing  with  two  thousand  Indians,  with 
plenty  of  whisky,  what  may  we  expect f 

Is  it  policy  for  me  to  let  white  men  and  Indians  understand  that  I  have  no  legal 
right  to  interfere  in  the  liquor  trafiicf  No,  sir:  that  would  be  the  worst  thing  that 
ever  happened.    Should  I  stop  raiding  on  whisky  makers,  in  twenty-four  hours 

thereafter  the  town  and  Indian  village  would  be  flooded  and would  be  to  pay. 

In  the  absence  of  all  law  and  order,  when  the  people  were  excited  and  crazed  with 
liquor,  and  when  we  all  expected  a  conflict  between  bad  white  men  and  law-abiding 
Indians,  at  the  request  of  a  few  good  citizens  and  Indians  I  stepped  to  the  front 
and  announced  that  I  could  and  would  preserve  peace  and  good  order  in  defiance  of 
all  opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  slurs,  insults,  and  vile  abuse  heaped  upon  me 
by  a  set  of  bummers,  and  notwithstanding  the  resistance  shown  by  Indians  to  my 
authority,  I  have  not  weakened,  but  become  more  determined.  All  I  ask  is  that  i 
may  be  supported  in  my  efforts  by  whatever  assistance  or  authority  that  is  sent  here. 
I  have  taken  the  names  of  all  Indians  that  have  bucked  against  my  authority,  and  I 
expect  them  to  be  punished  in  some  way.  If  not,  then  there  is  no  use  for  me  to  try 
to  execute  the  laws,  (or  if  an  Indian  resists  my  authority  in  one  instance  he  will  in 
another. 

One  of  the  Indians  who  has  interfered  with  my  efforts  to  stop  the  liquor  traffic  has 
in  his  house  two  bales  of  English  blankets  that  he  smuggled  into  this  port  last  sum- 
mer. Have  I  not  the  authority  to  seize  themf  Whenever  a  war  vessel  or  other 
power  comes  here  I  intend  to  make  a  raid  for  blankets  unless  otherwise  directed.  If 
you  think  it  advisable,  I  will  take  them  at  any  time,  war  vessel  or  no  vessel. 

Another  thing  I  think  would  be  advisable  for  the  Department  to  do  in  case  a  war 
vessel  comes  here,  and  that  is  to  compel  all  bad  Indians  who  are  located  here  tem- 

gorarily  to  pull  up  stakes  and  go  to  their  own  homes.  There  are  plenty  of  Indians 
ere  that  belong  to  other  tribes,  and  who  are  staying  here  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
trafficking  in  liquor.  They  should  be  sent  away,  and  informed  that  if  they  return 
they  will  be  punished. 

The  fines  that  I  have  imposed  on  Indians  I  propose  to  turn  over  to  the  mission 
school  at  this  place  to  be  used  for  church  purposes,  unless  the  Department  should 
disapprove  of  my  actions  and  order  them  refunded.  In  such  an  event,  I  would  be 
compelled  to  resign  my  position,  inasmuch  as  I  nor  any  man  can,  under  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  execute  the  customs  laws  faithfully  without  assuming  certain 
authority  not  conferred  by  the  statutes.  The  policy  of  the  Government  towards 
Alaska  has  been  a  disgrace. 

Instead  of  encouraging  immigration  and  a  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
country,  the  policy  has  been  to  discourage  enterprise  and  keep  capital  from  being 
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Sradent  to  do  bo  now,  yoa  mast  be  the  jadse,  bearinf;;  in  mind  if  the  Beizore  is 
eferred  the  merchandise  may  be  surreptitiously  gotten  out  of  the  way, 

I  certainly  do  not  deem  it  advisable,  under  existing  circumstances,  for  yon  to  make 
a  general  raid  for  smuggled  goods.  Better  wait  until  you  have  an  armed  force  at 
your  back.  I  feel  certain  yon  will  have  a  revenue  steamer  sent  you  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  at  Washington  can  act  upon  your  report  and  the  recommendations  I  shall 
make. 

In  the  meantime  the  notices  1  have  prepared  for  you,  touching  the  speedy  advent 
of  such  vessel,  may  have  the  effect  of  intimidatiug  the  lawless  horde  of  white  and 
copper-colored  vagabonds  by  whom  yon  are  surrounded.  The  giving  publicity  to 
the  speedy  arrival  of  a  revenue-cutter  is  of  course  left  to  your  own  judgment.  If 
you  think  it  will  interfere  with  any  seizures  which  might  be  made  at  Tongas  or 
Wrangell,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  it  should  not  be  made  known.  If  necessary  to 
enforce  your  autnority,  use  it  by  all  means. 

I  can  not  properly  advise  you  upon  your  proposed  disposition  of  the  fines  yon  have 
levied.  They  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  customs.  Would  it  uot  be  well  to  wait 
until  we  can  have  Departmental  action  in  tliis  matter? 

Do  not  contemplate  resignine  for  one  moment.  Like  yourself,  I  am  satisfied  Alaska 
has  seen  her  darkest  days,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  impress  nponthe  Department 
that  your  Territory  is  not  an  elephant  upon  its  hands  and  only  fit  for  polar  bears  to 
live  in. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  the  illicit  trade  at  Tongas,  and  shall  make  special  men- 
tion of  it  in  my  report.  It  only  goes  to  show  how  utterly  the  Department  lacks 
proper  information  upon  the  necessary  points  in  yonr  district  where  customs  officers 
should  be  stationed. 

In  all  probability  I  shall  be  ordered  in  the  cutter  and  charged  with  the  inspection 
and  investigation  of  all  matters  in  your  district.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  yoor 
suggestions  and  experience,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  making  yonr  personal 
acquaintance. 

In  refi^rd  to  the  seizure  of  giant  powder,  I  will  write  you  hereafter. 

I  shall  send  this  to  Victoria,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Otter,  should  she  sail  before 
the  CaHfornia, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Qouvernkur  Morris, 

Speeidl  Agent. 

I.  C.  Dennis,  Esq., 

Deputy  Collector  of  Customs,  Wrangell,  Alaska. 

In  order  that  the  sitaation  of  affairs  may  be  more  readily  understood, 
tlie  following  correspondence  is  here  in^rted : 

CusTOM-HousE,  Wrangell,  Alaska  Territory, 

January  15, 1878, 

Sir  :  Tours  of  the  5th  instant,  with  inclosure,  received.  I  was  greatly  surprised 
at  not  meeting  Colonel  De  Ahua  on  arrival  of  the  California.  I  have  transmitted  to 
the  Sitka  ofiice  all  collections  made  up  to  the  1st  of  January.  In  future  I  shall 
retaiu,  for  safe-keeping,  all  moneys  received,  unless  otherwise  directed. 

Kegarding  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  port,  I  have  to  say  that  at  present  all  is  quiet. 
But  during  the  holidays  serious  trouble  almost  occurred.  Whisky  making  by  white 
men  and  Indians  had  become  so  common,  and  the  amount  of  liquor  smuggled  into 
this  port  being  so  great,  the  consquences  were  that  all  our  hoodlums  and  loafers 
were  engaged  in  the  traffic.  Many  men  became  drunk  and  riotous,  and  with  difficulty 
the  customs  force,  aided  by  a  few  citizens,  prevented  bloodshed. 

One  John  Pete! in,  a  Russian  by  birth,  sold  to  an  Indian  some  whisky  of  his  manu- 
facture, which  caused  a  drunken  row  among  the  Indiaus,  in  which  several  got 
seriously  hurt.  On  the  following  day  the  ^^church  Indians"  (those  who  attend 
school  and  church  here)  concluded  to  make  an  example  of  somebody;  therefore 
they  marched  to  the  Russian's  house,  seized  his  still  and  liquor,  and,  with  him  in 
custody,  marched  to  the  ranch.  Coming  to  me  for  instructions,  I  advised  them  to 
tie  the  culprit  to  a  post  for  one  hour;  which  was  done.  This  act  created  considera- 
ble excitement  among  the  bad  white  men,  for  they  did  not  know  when  their  turn 
might  come. 

I  or  two  years  I  have  endeavored  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  liquor  here  by 
advising.  But  talk  won't  do ;  punishment  must  be  inflicted  in  order  to  drive  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  the  guilty. 

Seeing  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  law-abiding 
Indians  and  bad  white  men,  I,  with  Mr.  Militich,  deputy  ooUeotor  from  Tongas, 
made  a  raid  on  the  town  and  Indian  ranch.  Result,  21  stills,  several  jgallons  oi" 
''hootzenoo/'  and  mash  sufficient  to  make  liquor  enough  to  demoralize  all  the  Indiana 
in  Alaska  were  fonnd  and  destroyed. 
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As  said  before^  tlie  honorable  Secretary  mast  be  fally  advised  in  the  premises  for 
his  gaidance.  This  agenoy  can  only  instruct  yon  upon  what  legitimately  comes 
within  the  law  and  regulations  touching  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

The  law  unquestionably  confers  upon  the  War  Department  the  exclusive  anthority 
for  the  introduction  of  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  General  Howard  has  refused  to  issue  any  per- 
mits for  such  introduction.  I  am,  therefore,  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  unless  a  ship- 
ment of  ardent  spirits  or  wines  to  Alaska  is  sanctioned  by  the  military  authorities, 
you  have  no  authority  to  permit  the  introduction,  either  for  medicinal  purposes  or 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  you  should  seize  all  such  mercandise. 

The  shipment  of  liquors  to  Alaska  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
from  this  agency  to  the  Department.  When  reply  is  made  thereto  yon  shall  be  duly 
advised. 

I  note  what  you  say  in  reference  to  the  retention  of  all  collections  for  the  future 
for  safe-keeping,  unless  otherwise  instructed.  When  allusion  was  made  to  this  in  my 
letter  from  Victoria  of  the  5th  instant,  it  was  merely  intended  as  suegeetive,  and  I 
see  no  objection,  under  the  condition  in  which  your  district  has  been  left,  for  you  to 
pursue,  in  reference  to  your  money  collections,  such  course  as  may  seem  beet  to  your- 
self.   Doubtless  instructions  will  soon  be  sent  from  Washington  upon  this  subject. 

Please,  until  further  advised,  address  me  at  Port  Townsend,  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  frequently,  and  any  assistance  I  can  render  yon  in  any  way  will  be  cheerfully 
accorded. 

I  am,  respectfully y  your  obedient  servant; 

Wm.  Gouvernbuk  Morris, 

Special  Agemi, 

I.  C.  Dennis,  Esq.; 

Deputy  Collector  of  CustonUf  Wrangell,  AUuJca, 

Following  the  letter  of  February  23,  came  the  followiDg  from  Mr. 

Dennis: 

GusTOM-HousE,  Wrangell,  Alaska, 
Deputy  Collector's  Office^  March  18,  1878, 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  4th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  under  date 
of  23d  ultimo,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  in  which  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
port  were  freely  set  forth.  The  said  letter  I  forwarded  per  steamer  OttiTy  and  beyond 
doubt  you  have  received  it  ore  this. 

At  present  writing  all  is  quiet  at  this  port.  The  Indians  and  white  men  who  have 
been  endeavoriYig  to  create  trouble  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  won't  do  to 
fool  with  me. 

I  have  in  my  previous  letter  advised  you  of  my  taking  a  canoe  from  an  Indian  who 
attempted  to  shoot  one  of  my  Indian  policemen.  Finding  that  I  would  not  return  to 
him  his  canoe  without  paying  a  fine  he  commenced  making  threats  of  what  he  would 
do.  Seeing  that  talk  would  not  frighten  me  he  concluded  to  test  me  further,  and  a 
few  days  after  our  ''talk''  fourteen  larse  buck  Indians  came  to  take  the  canoe.  I 
happened  to  step  from  the  office  just  ns  tney  had  picked  up  the  canoe  and  were  walk- 
ing off  with  it.  Telling  them  to  let  the  canoe  alone,  ana  finding  no  attention  paid 
to  my  demand,  I  stepped  into  my  office,  got  my  rifle,  rushed  out,  and  told  them  to 
drop  the  canoe  or  I  would  kill  the  whole  Tot  of  them.  Seeing  thsit  I  meant  business 
they  put  the  canoe  back.  On  investigating  the  matter  they  told  me  that  a  white  man 
tola  them  to  come  and  take  the  canoe,  and  that  I  would  not  dare  to  interfere. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence  the  Indian  came  and  wanted  to  know  on  what  con- 
ditions I  would  let  him  have  the  canoe.  I  told  him  that  if  he  paid  me  $25  he  could 
have  the  canoe,  otherwise  he  could  not.  After  a  long  pow-wow  he  paid  the  amount, 
or  rather  the  equivalent  in  blankets,  etc.  I  told  him  that  if  he  in  future  interferes 
with  my  anthority  I  will  hang  him,  and  his  reply  was,  ''You  have  made  a  good 
Indian  of  me,  and  in  future  I  will  behave  myself.'' 

As  I  have  said  before,  when  you  touch  an  Indian's  pocket  yon  touch  his  heart;  at 
least  such  hiis  been  my  experience  with  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  and  it  proves  the  fact 
that  by  extending  civil  law  over  this  Territory  the  Indians  can  be  controlled  better 
than  by  any  other  mode. 

The  want  of  law  here  is  daily  more  keenly  felt.  I  am  annoyed  continually  by 
Indians  and  white  men  who  come  to  me  to  settle  disputes.  What  can  I  dof  In 
many  instances  the  charges  are  so  aggravating  that  I  must  act  in  order  to  prevent 
bloodshed. 

I  am  becoming  so  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs  that  I  am  most  tempted  to  leave 
the  country  in  disgust;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  affairs  can't  get 
worse,  and  there  are  prospects  of  their  becoming  much  better.  That  the  present 
Congress  will  legislate  on  Alaska,  is  my  humble  prayer. 

From  present  appearances  the  Stickine  River  will  be  open  to  navigation  by  the  10th 
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I^eitber  are  there  any  data  or  memoranda  of  expenses  incorred  da 
the  time  for  collectiDg  the  revenue. 

Previous  to  Congress  making  permanent  provision  for  a  customs 
trict  in  the  Territory,  the  Department,  acting  under  the  power  to  o 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  revenue  laws,  and  actuated  by  a  desii 
accommodate  the  inhabitants  and  promote  the  public  welfare,  d< 
mined  temporarily  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign  merchant 
and  accordingly,  in  August,  1867,  William  S.  Dodge  was  appoints 
the  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  sp 
agent  and  acting  collector  for  the  district  of  country  ceded  by  the  i 
sian  Government  to  the  United  States,  and  charged  in  conclusion  o 
letter  of  instructions  by  the  Secretary  in  the  following  language: 

You  will,  by  a  careful  peruBal  of  yonr  InBtructions,  which  have  been  approvii 
the  Solicitor,  and  an  attentive  examination  of  the  accompanying  papers,  sea 
fail  to  comprehend  the  req^niremente  of  your  position,^  and  by  yonr  urbane 
upright  deportment  in  bo  doing  materially  serve  to  draw  in  closer  bonds  of  symf 
the  people  thus  newly  incorporated  into  our  Union. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  amount  of  of! 
fees  collected.  This  would  entail  much  and  unnecessary  labor, 
would  be  of  no  practical  benefit,  for  the  reason  that  all  such  fees  g 
swell  the  salary  of  the  collector,  and  the  United  States  derives  nob 
fit  from  them  whatever,  save  when  they  exceed  the  maximum  com 
sation  allowed  by  law  to  the  collector.  In  no  instance  has  this  i 
peued  in  any  year,  and  they  are  therefore  omitted.  It  maybe  remarl 
however,  that  the  fees  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun4 
1878,  will  not  amount  to  over  $500. 

Before  presenting  the  figures,  the  following  remarks  of  Hon.  ^ 
Dodge,  the  first  collector,  delivered  at  Sitka,  July  4, 1868,  showing 
condition  of  the  port  at  that  time,  are  here  reproduced: 

Upon  the  assumption  of  Federal  authority  in  this  Territory  came  the  establish] 
of  customs  regulations,  and  this  place  was  declared  a  port  of  entry.  Immedi 
upon  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  unfurled  the  revenue  flag,  decli 
commerce  open  to  all  the  world,  snbject  to  national  laws.  The  first  thing  w 
change  the  nationality  of  all  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  country,  thereby  aadij 
the  American  merchant  service.  This  is  bein^  done  as  fast  as  opportunity  offera 
to-day  the  port  of  Sitka  alone  presents  a  creditable  amount  of  shipping.  Thev 
belonging  to  us  four  steamers,  one  ship,  two  barks,  three  brigs,  and  four  schoa 
making  2,220  tons,  aggregate  measurement.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  disad 
tages  under  which  wo  labor,  the  commerce  of  this  port  has  been  considerable.  ] 
the  collector's  office  I  have  gathered  the  following  official  statement.  It  covei 
mouths,  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1868. 

During  that  period  the  amount  of  imports  admitted  and  paying  duty  were  y| 
at  $26,661.52 ;  the  export  trade  reached  the  sum  of  $277,954.67.  Nor  has  the  coast 
trade  been  at  all  insignificant.  During  the  same  time  there  were  entered  at  this 
stores  and  trading  goods  valued  at  $91,413.97.  There  was  also  cleared  for  doni 
ports,  below  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $59,78 

Nor  do  these  statcment-s  include  any  stores  entered  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
Navy,  either  here  or  at  other  points  along  the  coast.  The  local  trade  is  sJ 
importance.  From  estimates  furnished  by  the  merchants,  the  trade  with  the  wB 
Americans,  and  Russians,  will  average  $70,000  the  present  year.  The  trade  wiS 
Indians — the  Sitkas,  encamped  near  us — will  fully  equal  if  it  does  not  exceed  $6(i 

The  following  are  the  figures : 

Duties  collected  prior  to  July  1, 1869 $21, 4t 

Duties  collected  from  Jnly  1,  1869,  to  May  1,  1878,  embraced  as  follows: 

July  1, 1869,  to  December  31, 1869 $9| 

January  1, 1870,  to  December  31,  1870 44 

January  1, 1871,  to  December  31, 1871 71 

January  1, 1872,  to  December  31, 1872 fA 

January  1, 1873,  to  December  31,  1873 ij 

Januaiy  1, 1874,  to  December  31, 1874 61 
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This  would  make  the  total  amount  of  disbursements  from  Jn 
1869,  to  May  1, 1878,  a  period  of  nine  years  nearly,  reach  the  su 
♦116,074.87. 

The  following  recapitulation  will  be  more  easily  understood,  emi 
ing  all  collections,  save  fees,  from  July  1, 1869,  to  May  1, 1878: 

RECAPITULATION. 

Received  from  duties $27,^ 

Received  from  tonnage  tax 3,1 

Received  from  Marine-Hospital  collections 2,S 

Received  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 24^1 

Total 57,4 

Add  duties  collected  at  WrangeU  for  January,  February,  March,  1878, 
not  reported  to  Sitka  office 

67,1 

Showing  an  excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts  from  July  1,! 
to  May  1, 1878,  in  the  sum  of  $58,520.72,  or  about  100  per  cent  incr 

In,  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  district  of  Alaska  no  mention  is  i 
for  the  maintenance  of  vessels  of  the  revenue  marine.  That  can 
strictly  there  be  chargeable  to  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revi 
The  revenue  cutters  in  Alaskan  waters  perform  multifarious  dutie 
fact,  they  have  been  the  safeguard  and  life  of  the  Territory,  and  if  1 
was  not  a  single  custom-house  in  the  whole  of  Alaska,  just  as  manj 
ters  would  have  to  be  employed  as  have  been  and  as  are  necessa 
the  present  day  for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  propes 
its  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  customs  law,  revenue,  and  exactio! 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  unless  naval  vessels  should  be  emp] 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  charge  a  poi 
of  the  naval  appropriation  expended  by  naval  ships  cruising  in  Ala 
jeaters  to  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  as  to  charge  any  part  o 
appropriation  for  the  revenue  marine  to  the  expenses  of  the  port  of  ( 
and  other  ports  in  the  district  because  the  cutters  i>erform  duty  in  i 
waters. 

THE  OOMMBROR  OF  THE  POST 

of  Sitka  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  within  the  past  few  years, 
stately  ships  now  ride  in  that  beautiful  harbor,  and,  save  the  mof 
trips  of  the  steamship  California,  carrying  the  mail,  and  the  occa^ 
visit  of  an  armed  vessel  or  some  small  coaster,  the  quiet  of  the  pll 
undisturbed  by  any  vessel  of  any  nation. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  vessels  documented  at  the  port: 

ISb. 

Under  permanent  register,  sail 5 

Under  permanent  register,  stenm 1 

Under  temporary  register,  sail 2 

License  under  20  tons,  sail 3 

Total 11    : 

The  decline  of  trade  has  been  gradual  but  sure  since  the  purcha 
the  United  States.  Here  the  Eussian-American  Fur  Company  had 
headquarters,  with  numerous  employees  and  retainers;  a  large  n^ 
of  troops  were  quartered  in  tbe  barracks,  and  it  was  the  gi\and  o 
of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  Territory.  Sitka  at  this  timij 
probably,  a  population  of  2,500  or  thereabouts.  ? 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  successors  of  the  Bussti 
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cle  471  of  the  cnstoms  regulations  issued  in  pursuance  thereof- 
giving  certain  general  instructions,  uses  the  following  language: 

Beyond  this  the  Department  can  give  no  definite  instrnotions^  bat  must  lew 
to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  nnder  law  and  regulations,  including  the  | 
yiews  of  the  Department,  as  above  set  forth. 

The  language  of  the  statute  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2515.  That  no  duty  shall  be  levied  or  ooUected  on  the  importation  of  p 
bronght  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  nor  on  the  proper  goods  and  i 
of  wnatever  nature,  of  Indians  passing  or  repassing  the  boundary  line  afos 
unless  the  same  be  goods  in  bales  or  otner  lar^e  packages  unusual  among  Is 
which  shall  not  bo  considered  as  goods  belonging  to  Indians,  nor  be  entiUed 
exemption  from  duty  aforesaid. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  a  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  b 
Indians  in  this  merchandise.  It  is  almost  next  to  an  impossibil 
watch  or  keep  track  of  their  innumerable  canoes,  and  that  bales  o 
blankets,  in  '^original  packages,"  are  constantly  smuggled  is  well  k 
to  the  customs  officers,  who  are  powerless  to  prevent  it  with  the  pz 
force  at  their  command.  My  examination  discloses,  as  a  rule,  tha 
various  customs  officials  have  exercised  a  suitable  discretion,  bi 
stances  have  arisen  when  authority  has  been  stretched  to  too  fine  \ 
sion.  It  is  a  grave  question,  for  a  large  amount  of  duties  are  purj 
evaded  by  the  Indians,  and  blankets  of  American  manufacture  ai 
erally  driven  out  of  this  market :  but  if  the  line  is  too  closely  dra 
will  be  productive  of  trouble,  ana  as  the  collector  is  powerless  to  ei 
his  authority,  the  red  man  will  in  the  end  get  the  best  of  it.  It  is  p 
one  of  "sound  discretion,"  and  there  we  will  have  to  let  it  remain 
the  collector  is  invested  with  some  authority  to  enforce  his  decree 

There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  United  States  where  more  € 
tial  requisites  for  a  collector  are  required  than  in  Alaska.  He  mv 
well  versed  in  tbe  whole  organic  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  those  fi 
collection  of  the  revenue,  of  sound  and  discreet  judgment,  willing,  i 
ever  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand,  to  assume  responsibility;  ii 
he  must  be  a  man  equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  above  all  things,  n< 
a  moral  or  physical  coward;  if  the  latter,  the  Indians,  quick- wittei 
of  keen  observation,  will  readily  "twig"  it,  and  his  mission  is  end 

There  have  been  since  the  district  was  established,  July  27, 18C 
less  than  seven  different  collectors  who  have  held  office. 

THE  METHOD  OF  DOINa  BUSINESS 

will  compare  favorably  with  other  small  ports  of  the  nation  as  a 
Great  difficulty,  however,  is  experienced  in  having  communicatioi 
most  of  the  outside  ports.  Returns  from  TJnalaska,  1,000  miles  dii 
are  had  not  ofbener  than  twice  or  thrice  in  a  twelvemonth,  and 
through  vessels  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company,  via  San  Fran 
likewise  with  the  office  at  Kodiak,  600  miles  off.  The  practice  h 
fore  has  been  for  the  deputies  at  these  two  ports  to  make  return  ol 
collections  and  retain  the  same,  the  collector  deducting  from  the  I 
of  each  the  several  amounts  so  withheld,  sending  them  as  opport 
may  present  a  check  on  the  assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco  1! 
remainder.  Payments  necessarily  are  made  with  great  irregulari 
The  collector,  upon  receiving  drafts  for  expenses  for  coUectiiig 
revenue,  deposits  them  without  delay  with  the  assistant  treasut 
San  Francisco.  There  were  no  funds  of  this  character  on  hand  1 
1878«    On  the  contrary,  the  salaries  of  deputies  were  greatly  in  a 
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and  tlijB  expenfies  of  tba  differeut  ports  had  not  been  settled  for  a  long 
tiiDe.  This,  no  doubt,  was  partially  owing  to  the  district  having  no 
collector  and  for  otiher  unknown  reasons. 

I  found  the  following  state  of  affairs: 

The  subordinate  of&cers  of  customs  had  received  their  salaries  up  to 
and  including  the  dates  set  opposite  their  names,  as  follows: 

Isaac  C.  Dennis,  deputy  collector,  Wrangell,  September  30, 1877. 

John  H.  King,  deputy  collector,  Kodiak,  December  31, 1876. 

Leroy  Wood3,  deputy  collector,  Unalaska,  September  30, 1877. 

Alex.Milleticli,  deputy  collector,  Tongas  and  Wrangell,  September  30. 
1877. 

Edward  G.  Harvey,  deputy  collector,  Sitka,  October  22, 1877. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  paid  in  full  to  his  voluntary  retirement  from  office. 
When  De  Ahna  assumed  the  office,  he  appointed  as  his  deputy  Edward 
H.  Francis,  esq.,  who  continued  to  act  as  deputy  until  December  3, 1877, 
when  De  Ahna  became  functus  officio  by  reason  of  the  Senate  not  con- 
firming his  nomination.  He  then  became  acting  collector,  and  was  per- 
forming such  duties  on  May  1, 1878.  He  had  been  paid  nothing  for  his 
services. 

The  Department  was  suitably  notified  by  me  of  this  condition  of 
affiftirs.  After  Collector  Ball  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  I 
communicated  with  him  upon  this  subject,  and  ax^peud  his  reply : 

CusTOM-HousBy  Sitka,  Alaska, 

Collector's  Office,  August  P,  1878. 

Sb:  Before  lea^ring  Washington  I  made  a  requisition  for  funds  to  pay  salaries  of 
depatiei,  as  follows : 

For  WrangeU,  nine  months,  at  $1,506 $1,125 

For  Sitka^  nine  months,  $1,200 900 

For  Kodiak,  nine  months,  $1,200 900 

For  Unalaska,  niiM  months,  $1,200 900 

3,825 

In  each  case  to  Jnne  30, 1878. 

The  ainoaut  of  this  requisition  was  approved  and  forwarded  me  by  draft. 

Oil  arriTing  here  I  learned  that  there  was  nothing  on  iile  in  this  office  to  show  that 
4m  dilpiUy  pos$  at  Tongas  had  been  abolished,  which  1  was  informed  at  the  Department 
lyul  been  done,  but  of  which  neither  Major  Berry,  former  collector,  nor  Mr.  Francis^ 
last  acting  here,  had  ever  heard.  Further,  I  learned  that  the  salary  of  the  deputy 
at  Kodiak  for  1877  had  not  been  paid,  and  I  found  an  official  oath  of  Mr.  Alfred 
tosepbsnm,  taken  on  the  25th  of  May,  1878,  before  Treasury  Agent  J.  M.  Morton,  at 
Unalaska,  with  a  statement  that  he  had  been  discharging  the  duties  of  deputy  at 
Ihat  port  sinoe  October  8, 1877,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  by  Deputy  Collector 
Woods  on  his  departing  on  the  voyage  from  which  he  never  returned. 

In  this  state  of  facts  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  Department,  setting  everything  forth 
toBjf  and  reqoesting  to  be  iustrnoted  as  to  what  amount  was  due,  and  to  whom  and 
horn  I  wm  to  pay  theni.  I  omitted  to  state  above  that  Mr.  Alexander  MiUetich  I  found 
at  VVraogoll,  naviug  been  acting  as  inspector  there  since  the  Department  declined  to 
I^T  for  rent  at  Tongas,  and  claiming  pay  as  deputy.    This  wtis  also  stated. 

A  letter  arrived  ftom  Mr.  King,  deputy  at  Kodiak,  directing  his  full  salarv  for  1877 
l»  Im  paid  to  the  order  of  a  San  Francisco  house,  fjpr  which  reason  I  mailed  him  by 
Ik*  ci^tter  a  draft  fox  his  pa^  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  only.  Mr.  Francis 
desired  his  to  be  withheld  till  I  could  hear  from  the  Department  as  to  his  status  here 
while  a/Bting  as  collector  and  the  full  compensation  due  him.  Mr.  Dennis  has 
arriTed  by  the  steamer,  and  upon  a  final  statement  of  his  accounts  will  be  paid  the 
sem  I  have  drawn  lor  that  purpose. 

Tbie  is  aU  the  information  I  can  give  yon  upon  tiie  subject  you  inquire  of  in  yours 
•f  J^J  23,  received  to-di^.    I  trust  it  may  answer  fully  the.  purpose  for  whioh  you 

Touts,  respeetfally, 

ybii.  WiLUAM  QouT»Ri«uR  M0REI8,  ^'  ^'  ^^^  O^M^iiir. 

^^   ^                       Special  Agent  Trea$urv. 
H.  Doc.  92,  pt  4 2 
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This  is  all  the  information  I  have  npon  this  subject,  save  the  6 
Alexander  Milletich,  the  particular^  of  which  I  am  thoroughly  fa) 
with.  This  officer,  a  native  of  Austria,  was  appointed  a  depui 
lector  and  inspector  of  customs  August  1, 1874,  at  a  yearly  sal 
$1,200.    His  station  was  Fort  Tongas. 

Ou  May  22, 1877, 1  was  furnished  by  the  Department  with  a  | 
buildings  rented  throughout  the  United  states  for  customs  puri 
and  was  instructed  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  each  of  the  bui] 
named  in  such  list  within  the  customs  district  under  my  charge 
also  directed  to  report  whether  the  occupation  thereof  was  nece 

On  June  25  following  I  notified  the  Department  I  did  not  di 
necessary  to  occupy  longer  the  building  at  Tongas,  and  that 
written  to  the  collector  at  Sitka,  directing  him  to  discontinue  the 
On  the  same  day  I  notified  the  collector.    He  replied  as  follows:' 

CUSTOM-HOUSB,  SfTKA,  AlJkSKA 

'  Collector's  Office,  July  14, 

Sir:  Toot  letter  dated  Jane  25, 1877,  Portland,  Oreg.,  has  been  received, 
reply  permit  me  to  state  that,  regarding  customs  station  at  Tongas,  there  are  m 
ings  on  the  island  excepting  that  occupied  as  custom-house,  and  certain  barra 
belonging  to  the  same  parties,  Koshland  Bros.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  an  Indiai 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  restraining  influence  exercised  by  a  deputy  collect 
the  Indians  at  that  point,  I  should  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  al 
the  post  two  years  ago.  Should  a  cutter  be  sent  here  to  cruise  these  waters, 
would  be  economy  to  dispense  with  that  post. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  P.  Berby,  Colleotm 

Hon.  W.  G.  Morris, 

Special  Agent  United  States  Treasury,  Port  Totonsend,  Wash,  Tsr. 

The  Department  sustained  my  action,  and  the  collector  at  Sitk 
so  informed,  bat  there  is  no  record  on  file  at  that  office  of  the  d 
tinuance  of  the  office  at  Tongas,  and  I  am  assured  by  Maj.  M.  P.  ] 
late  collector,  and  his  special  deputy,  Edward  G.  Harvey,  esq.,  t] 
such  instructions  were  ever  received  at  that  office. 

On  July  1, 1878,  the  Department  discontinued  the  lease  at  Ti 
and  so  notified  the  collector  at  Sitka.  In  September  followin| 
lector  Berry  ordered  Milletich  to  duty  at  Wrangell,  there  being  a! 
sity  for  an  additional  officer  at  that  point.  He  repaired  thith0 
has  continued  to  exercise  his  duties  until  relieved  by  the  p 
collector. 

In  my  opinion,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  his  salary,  equally  8( 
every  other  officer  in  the  district  who  has  been  paid  by  Gollectoi 
If  the  Department  did  abolish  him,  certainly  tiie  head  office  at 
nor  himself  have  ever  received  any  such  advices,  and  it  appears 
out  explanation)  there  has  been  an  error  in  his  case. 

The  expenses  of  the  offices  at  the  different  ports,  as  disclosed  ] 
have  been  settled  as  follows:  Sitka  to  June  30, 1877;  Kodiak  tc 
30,1877;  Unalaska  to  July  1, 1874;  Wrangell  to  June30,1877;  1 
to  June  30, 1877. 

Owing  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  in  the  district,  I 
no  money  accounts  had  been  rendered  to  the  Department  sioi 
incumbency  of  Collector  De  Ahna,  or  any  other  papers  pertaini 
the  current  business  of  the  office.  Suitable  instructions  were  gi^ 
acting  collector  as  to  their  rendition,  which  have  since  been  coi 
with,  all  the  papers  passing  through  this  agency. 

There  was  no  money  on  deposit  with  the  assistant  treasurer  4 
Francisco,  although  De  Ahna  had  been  advanced  by  the  Deparj 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  vessels  liceiused  here,  under  20  toi 
have  their  papers  expire  at  Kodiak  Island,  600  miles  distant, 
munication  to  have  them  reii/ewed  in  time  is  impossible.  03 
renewed  as  regularly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  For  this  res 
fines  are  levied  for  the  nonsurrender  of  license. 

The  general  manner  of  doing  business  is  commendable  and  m 
correction,  save  as  before  indicated. 

The  collector  has  charge  of  all  the  public  buildings,  property, 
the  abandoned  garrison.  The  number  of  buildings  turned  over 
military  authorities  was  42.  These  he  has  to  watch,  to  proven 
from  being  plundered  by  Indians  and  other  bad  characters. 

I  find  some  looseness  has  prevailed  in  the  making  of  estimi 
the  expenses  of  the  difierent  ports.  Fair  economy  can  mw 
reduce  these  expenses.  An  error  has,  I  think,  crept  into  the  n 
ment  of  the  office  by  not  sufficiently  scrutinizing  the  accounts 
outside  deputies  in  respect  to  fuel,  lights,  etc. 

The  deputy  collector  at  Kodiak  Island  has  charge  of  the  publi 
ings  at  that  post,  which  were  vacated  by  the  military  Septeni 
1870,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  custom-house.  He  is  also  chargji 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  quarters  and  other  buildings  at  Fort 
Gooks  Inlet,  about  160  miles  distant.  The  abandoned  buildinj 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  this  office  by  the  War  Departmen 
2, 1875. 

The  United  States  owns  its  custom-house  at  TTnalaska,  rece 
paired  at  a  cost  of  $250. 

I  found  the  wharf  at  Sitka  very  much  out  of  repair,  the  pile 
much  ravaged  by  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo  ^mvalis.  Prompt 
was  necessary,  else  the  whole  end  would  have  tumbled  into  th 
and  great  damage  ensued.  The  deputy  collector  had  in  his  i 
$39.40,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  military  as  a  wharf  fund 
1  directed  to  be  used  in  repairs,  and  directed  Mr.  Francis  to  co 
with  the  steamship  officers  and  merchants,  and  at  once  put  th 
in  proper  condition,  not,  however,  binding  the  United  States 
sum  whatever.  I  established  rates  for  wharfage,  which  will  4 
sufficient  wharf  fund  to  keep  the  wharf  in  repair  and  pay  all 
be  incurred.  The  present  collector,  Colonel  Ball,  has  carried  oi 
views  and  improved  uxK)n  them.  To  have  lost  this  wharf  won 
been  a  piece  of  carelessness  unpardonable. 

It  must  be  observed  this  district  has  not  been  inspected  by  a 
agent  of  customs  since  Col.  Frank  N.  Wicker,  present  coUectoi 
toms  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  left  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and,  wj 
legitimate  customs  business  proper  has  been  fairly  conducted 
has  been  altogether  too  much  extravagant  waste  and  expend! 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  this  is  more  properly 
able  to  the  War  than  the  Treasury  Department. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  the  visits  of  an  officer  of  thiS; 
should  be  more  frequent  to  Alaska.  Clothed  with  more  pow 
generally  specially  instructed,  he  can  readily  put  a  stop  to  | 
abuses  and  suggest  and  direct  measures  of  economy  and  reforn 
future.  He  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  customs  officers,  i 
provided  he  studies  carefully  the  character  of  his  mission  j 
nature  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and,  if  a  suitable  o| 
of  great  aid  to  the  Department  in  the  management  of  the  affaiiti 
Territory.  , 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  the  officers  and  employees  ^ 
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examination  of  her  condition.    I  append  an  extract  from  the  log 
of  the  cutter: 

Inspected  the  boat  slb  far  as  practicable  and  found  ber  bull,  boiler,  en^iu 
dependencies  in  a  very  fair  and  safe  condition ;  also  found  ber  supplied  witb 
life-preservers,  etc.,  in  accordance  witb  law. 

At  the  request  of  A.  T.  Whitford,  esq.,  of  Sitka,  her  owner,  I 
him  the  following  letter: 

Office  Speciax  Agent  Treasury  Department 

Sitka,  At 

Sir:  Ton  baving  complied  witb  tbe  law  in  reference  to  tbe  steamer  Boae,  ai 
all  in  your  power  to  bave  ber  inspected,  you  are  at  liberty  to  continue  runnii 
steamer  until  tbe  supervising  inspector  makes  arrangements  to  bave  ber  ins] 
I  bave  duly  reported  all  tbe  facts  to  tbe  supervising  inspector  at  San  Fr« 
Sbould  you  at  any  time  be  boarded  by  an  officer  of  tlie  revenue  marine,  y<) 
submit  tbis  letter  to  bim,  in  the  absence  of  your  regular  inspection  certificate 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gouverneur  Morru 

Special  A 
A.  T.  Whitford,  Esq., 

Sitka,  Alaska. 

Aud  also  notified  Charles  0.  Bemis,  esq.,  supervising  inspecl 
San  Francisco,  of  the  facts.  The  Rose  was  afterwards  charterec 
party  of  miners  on  a  prospecting  tour,  and  I  so  informed  Mr.  I 
July  1, 1878. 

A  similar  case  occurred  at  Wrangell.  The  American-built  steas 
Beaver  J  running  between  Wrangell  and  Glenora  Landing  on  the  8 
Eiver,  came  all  the  way  from  Wrangell  to  Seattle  in  1877  to  bd 
spected.  Her  certificate  expired  April  9, 1878.  The  owners  exha 
every  avenue  of  compliance  with  the  law.  To  have  gone  again  to 
tie  would  have  been  extra  hazardous,  besides  losing  the  spring  pt 
ger  trade,  etc.,  on  the  Stikine.  The  same  officers  of  the  revenue  n 
examined  her  carefully,  but  no  hydrostatic  test  was  made, 
reported  her  motive  power  safe,  hull  in  good  condition,  suffioiel 
boats  and  life-saving  apparatus,  and  vessel  fit  to  carry  passengei 

Mr.  Bemis  was  duly  notified  by  me  of  all  this  April  27, 1878. 
boat  was  subsequently  totally  wrecked  in  the  Stikine  Eapids,  am 
informed  Mr.  Bemis  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last. 

The  American  steamboat  Nellie  has,  however,  supplied  the  1 
W\e^  Beaver^  and  is  now  running  on  the  Stikine  River,  having  been 
there  from  the  district  of  Puget  Sound.    The  same  question  will 
when  her  present  certificate  expires. 

,   LIGHTHOUSES. 

There  is  not  a  single  lighthouse  in  the  whole  district.  The  Bui 
formerly  had  a  sort  of  light,  with  a  silvered  glass  reflector  in  the  c 
of  the  castle,  a  large  building  erected  upon  the  hill  overlookioj 
town,  at  an  elevation  of  110  feet  above  the  water  level.  It  was 
lamp  of  small  capacity,  but  could  be  distinguished  10  miles  at  sei 
has  now  gone  entirely  to  ruin. 

In  the  event  that  Alaska  should  become  thickly  settled  and  the) 
turn  out  as  rich  as  expected,  the  commerce  of  the  district  will  bj 
greatly  enlarged,  and  of  necessity  lights  will  have  to  be  created, 
should  be  erected  outside  from  Cape  Fox,  which  is  near  the  bon 
line  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  a  first-order  light  at 
Chacon,  on  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  being  the  j 
entrance  to  Duke  of  Clarence  Straits,  which  are  the  straits  which  1 
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The  following  commnnication  is  referred  to  here: 

Office  Special  Agent  Treasury  Depaetmtcnt, 

San  Franciaoo,  Cat.,  April  14,  m 

Sir  :  The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  having  directed  the  General  of  the 
to  vacate  the  garrisons  in  Alaska  Territory  and  order  the  troops  therein  to  oUiei 
in  the  Division  of  the  Paoitio,  thus  withdrawing  entirely  military  protection  j^ 
quarter,  I  am  induced  to  present  to  the  Department  some  facts  for  considerati* 
coming  within  my  own  knowledge  and  as  given  by  those  familiar  with  the  sitO: 

It  is  with  some  feelinesof  delicacy  this  subject  is  approached,  in  the  absenoel 
opinion  beins  reqaested ;  but,  as  Alaska  is  embraced  within  the  Jurisdiction  < 
district,  and  having  given  that  Territory  and  everything  connected  therewith 
attention  and  made  it  my  especial  study  for  the  past  two  years,  it  is  deemed  | 
at  this  time  to  give  the  result  of  such  experience  and  observations. 

The  telegraph  states  that  simultaneous  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  militaiy 
enne  cutter  will  be  ordered  to  Sitka.  It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  some  ade 
force  must  be  supplied  when  the  troops  abandon  the  Territory,  in  order  to  fully 
out  oar  treaty  stipulations  with  Russia  and  afford  protection  to  our  resident  di 
there.  The  revenue  steamer  Bichard  Bush  is  now  preparing  for  sea,  but  her  ornti 
destination  are  not  yet  known  here.  It  is  conjectured  she  will  proceed  to  tit 
Islands  or  to  Sitka;  possibly  her  cruise  may  extend  to  both  places. 

General  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  hai 
graphed  to  the  division  commander  urging  vigorously  that  a  gunboat  be  dispi 
to  Sitka,  or  that  the  force  on  the  revenue  cutter  to  be  sent  there  be  mate 
increased.  It  is  of  this  I  now  propose  to  speak;  and  will  take  the  armameii 
complement  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Bvsh  as  an  example,  as  applying  to  othi 
sels  of  her  class  in  service  on  this  coast.  The  Navy  has  no  gunboat  availaj 
these  waters;  hence  the  revenue  marine  must  for  the  present  be  charged  witi 
duty. 

The  Bush  carries  6  commissioned  officers  and  a  crew  of  80  men  all  told,  inol 
seamen,  firemen,  petty  officers,  stewards,  cooks,  and  boys.  Her  armament  cq 
of  2  20^pound  rifle  Dahlgren  bronze  howitzers,  small  arms,  12  Ballard's  breech-lo 
rifles,  12  revolvers,  and  12  cutlasses.*-  It  is  submitted  this  is  not  sufficient  foi 
take  the  place  of  the  garrison  at  Sitka;  no  assistance  could  be  rendered  the  I 
itants  on  shore.  There  is  a  custom-house  and  other  Goyerument  buildings  and 
erty  of  value,  all  of  which  might  be  sacrificed  if  too  small  a  display  of  force  li 
at  the  outset  when  the  change  is  made.  In  fact,  if  trouble  should  arise  wil 
Indians,  it  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  and  handle  the  vessel.  It  is  tl^ 
cutter  would  be  able  to  shell  an  Indian  village,  but  would  be  generally  uniU 
land  a  sufficient  force  to  destroy  it  or  bum  the  canoes,  the  latter  being  the  ffi 
punishment  there  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  coast  Indians,  as  they  live  entun 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trading.  These  Indians  have  at  times  been  severely  pni 
by  American  and  British  gunboats,  and  they  have  great  dread  of  them,  but  it 
be  borne  in  mind  they  have  been  manned  with  a  large  crew  and  hadJarge  bavl 

When  the  troops  leave  Sitka,  an  armed  vessel  should  be  stationed  there  0 
nently,  making  occasional  cruises  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  etc.  (See  myi 
of  March  23,  1876,  Senate  Document  No.  37.) 

We  have  no  vessels  now  in  service  that  are  fit  for  this  duty;  they  are  entirij 
small,  the  armament  not  of  the  proper  description,  and  quarters  for  offloers  adi 
entirely  too  contracted  and  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  severity  of  the  winters  ii 
inhospitable  region.  Proper  steamers  should  be  constructed.  In  1868  Capt.  Joi 
White,  of  the  cutter  Wijanda,  visited  Alaska,  and  in  an  able  and  elaborate  j 
made  that  year  to  the  Department  thoroughly  discussed  this  subject.  Atteni 
respectfully  invited  to  his  suggestions  and  recommendations. 

It  is  submitted  that  two  steamers  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  sent  to  Alash 
season.  The  one  destined  for  the  westward,  i.  e.,  the  Seal  Islands,  will  be  re| 
there  as  soon  as  the  sealing  season  commences,  now  close  at  hand.  These^islan 
distant  from  Sitka  full  1,200  miles,  and  to  go  there  via  Sitka  is  a  very  round 
way.  (See  my  report  before  mentioned.)  When  the  garrison  at  Sitka  is  withtl 
a  cutter  will  have  to  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.  I  would  recommend  her  i 
of  small  arms  be  added  to,  her  crew  increased  at  least  ten  able  seamen,  a  surgei 
additional  engineer  ordered  to  the  vessel,  and  that  she  be  liberally  supplied  witi( 
shell,  and  fixed  ammunition.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish' 
depot  at  Sitka. 

The  Puget  Sound  cutter  can  not,  with  safety  to  the  levenoe,  be  spared  for  so! 
time  from  her  station.  This  cutter  is  constantly  cruising  in  the  sound  and  in  ] 
waters,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  wholesale  smuggling  in  that  q^ 
The  frontier  is  remote,  adjacent  to  foreign  territory,  and  must  be  carefully  gtA 
In  the  winter  season  her  services  are  constantly  in  demand  to  aid  yessels  in  dif 
she  does  more  work  and  effective  service  than  any  other  vessel  of  her  elaMv) 
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L  The  Tk&nui9  Corwin,  now  being  completed  at  this  port,  is  a  stannch  new  ves- 
sel, mod  when  finished  will  be  in  perfect  condition ;  the  whole  work  ou  her  should  bo 
done  by  the  15th  of  May  next.  In  every  respect  she  will  be  more  saitable  for  service 
in  AMkan  waters  than  any  veMel  here.  She  was  originally  intended  for  the  Colnm- 
bia  Rirer  sliilion,  btit  as  it  is  only  twenty-fonr  honrs'  steaming  from  Paget  Sound 
ta  Columbia  fiiver  Bar  it  is  snbmitted  the  OHrer  Wolcott  can,  in  an  emergency,  do  all 
the  dnty  of  both  stations,  nntil  other  vessels  can  bo  constructed  or  sent  nere.  More 
veaaela  are  oertAinly  reqnired  on  this  ooast,  and  I  had  this  in  view  when  treating 
this  subject  before. 

The  change,  asihdopted  by  the  administration,  is  fblly  in  accordance  with  the  views 
in  my  pablislied  report,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  in  ordering  the  troops 
sway  before  proper  provision  is  mado  to  replace  them,  and  especially  at  this  time 
bmiking  op  the  post  at  Wrangell  Island.    This  point  is  distant  160  miles  from  Sitka, 
and  is  the  depot  of  supplies  for  the  miners  on  the  Stikine  River  and  at  Cassiar,  iu 
Hritiah  Colambia.    Onr  coast  steamers  touch  here  and  land  their  passengers  for  these 
■ihiea.    Miners,  traders,  paekers,  etc.,  congregate  at  this  point  in  the  spring  and 
awut  transportation.     In  the  fall  they  return  from  the  mines  and  frequently  are 
ielayed  here  several  days.    At  this  point  a  collision  with  the  natives  is  greatly  to  be 
fMred.    This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  Government  should  have  sntlicient 
fineeen  hand  to  suppress  broils,  protect  the  Indians  from  assaults  of  the  whites, 
pveveot  the  latter  from  obtaining  liquor,  nnd  keep  them  in  a  proper  state  of  subjec- 
tion.   In  the  winter  season  no  such  necessity  exists,  for  the  few  whites  remaining  on 
the  island  have  such  close  relations  with  the  natives  that  no  danger  is  apprehended. 
However,  if  the  sale  of  liquor  is  to  be  nnrestricted  at  Wrangell  Island,  the  miners  will 
winter  there  to  a  large  extent  and  trouble  will  assuredly  be  the  result.    During  the 
■ammer  season  the  Alaskan  coast  swarms  with  small  vessels  and  canoes,  navigated 
by  desperate  and  lawless  men,  bent  upon  smuggling,  illicit  barter,  and  that  especial 
earse  to  the  natives,  trading  in  ardent  spirits.    A  deputy  collector  is  stationed  at 
Wrangell,  but  he  will  be  utterly  powe/rless  to  enforce  the  revenue  lawn  and  stop  the 
ODaggline  from  British  Columbia.    The  sale  of  liquor  will  be  had  right  under  his 
Dn«e  and  he  can  not  stop  it. 

If  the  company  of  soldiers  now  at  Wrangell  Island  can  be  kept  there  until  the  miners 
kave  returned  from  the  far  north  and  gone  into  winter  quarters  at  Victoria,  Vanoou- 
rer  Island,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  wise  course  for  the  War  Department  to 
ptinoe.  Until  the  Thcma$  Corwin  is  ready  for  sea,  the  removal  of  the  companies  from 
8itka  would,  I  think,  be  premature. 

I  am,  very  reapectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM .  QOUVBRNEUR  MORRIS, 

special  Agent, 
Hen.  JoHV  Shsrman, 

iSeersfory  of  the  Treatury,  Wa$hingt4m,  D,  C. 

This  letter  was  referred  by  the  honorable  Secretary  to  the  War  De- 
fKirt;iBeDt,  who  sent  it  to  Major-General  McDowell,  U.  S.  A.,  command- 
mg  Uie  Dmsion  of  the  Pacitio,  who  subsequently  referred  it  to  Brig.  Gen. 
0. 0.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
for  his  opinion.    General  Howard  indorsed  my  report  favorably. 

It  was  also  transmitted  to  Maj.  M.  P.  Berry,  collector  of  Alaska,  who 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

CusTOM-Houss,  SrrKA,  Alaska, 

Collector's  Office,  July  IS,  1877. 

8n:  Depttrtmeiit  letter  of  JnneS,  1877,  "FT.  B.  J.''  and  '<6.  J.  K.''  asks  for  report 
•D  eondition  of  affMrs  in  this  place  and  Wrangell  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  tioopa.  Having  anticipated  the  demand  of  this  letter  in  report  forwarded  by 
this  mail,  1  wiU  nevertheless  take  this  one  up  and  answer  in  detail. 

Paragraph  1,  Department  letter.  The  cntter  Bu9h  oame  into  this  port  May  19, 1877. 
Captain  Bailey  informed  me  that  on  the  finish  of  his  cruise  to  the  westward  he  should 
lelam  to  San  Francisco.  I  asked  him  to  come  in  here  in  September,  if  he  could,  giv- 
iag  my  leaann  therefor.  He  informed  me  that  his  orders  did  not  contemplate  ocher 
aioip«meota'thaiD  to  retam  to  San  Francisco  direct. 

PanigMph  2.  Spet^al  Agent  Morris's  report  I  am  forced  to  confirm.  The  Secretary 
of  War  baa  been  misled  by  the  report  of  his  officers,  Just  as  I  have  been  myself,  l 
hare  the  heat  of  reasons  for  believing  that  if  there  is  not  a  vessel  dispatched  at  a 
▼«y  early  a»y  to  this  port  this  people  have  been  handed  over  bodily  for  slaughter 
to  the  Indisma^Permit  me  to  state  that  I  watched  and  studied  these  Indians  for 
^^^^?JS!i  ^  "^5*  ?**^'®  ^  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Americans,  their 

sdapUbiUty  to  our  method  o{  working,  their  cupidity,  connected  with  many  other 
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things,  completely  misled  me.  Therefore;  it  becomes  my  duty  to  say  that  ! 
danger  for  tnis  community ;  I  might  say  great  danger.  The  property  was  Ti 
aa  will  be  seen  by  other  reports,  per  this  mail. 

Paragraph  3.  The  preservation  of  peace,  etc.  If  peace  is  to  be  preserver 
must  be  a  vessel  stationed  at  this  port.  From  Chilcat  to  Tongas  are  the  fiei; 
pie.  The  whole  voyage  of  nearly  500  miles  is  in  inside  waters.  The  western 
or  I  might  say  those  after  leaving  Bering  Bay,  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  belligei 

Liquor. — There  is  no  necessity  for  using  vigilance  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
the  Indians  make  all  they  want,  and  in  town  here  I  have  been  informed  thf 
are  two  discharged  soldiers  and  eight  different  Russians  running  stills.  Tl 
probably  four  or  five  Americans  and  two  or  three  Russians  who  would  pnrch« 
liquor,  in  small  quantities,  for  their  own  use. 

Paragraph  4.  In  the  first  part  of  this  report  I  have  written  of  the  Bush,  1 
the  captain  was  so  positive  about  his  destination. 

Regarding  a  cutter  to  visit  Wrangell  when  the  miners  are  on  the  move,  at  tfa 
Wrangell  is  perfectly  safe.  British  Columbia  tolerates  no  cutting  and  shootij 
it  soon  tames  our  pistol  and  bowie-knife  gentry  when  they  have  one  or  two  i 
under  the  English  law.  It  is  at  Sitka  where  the  vessePs  presence  is  needed,  a 
forthwith.  At  Wrangell,  when  the  miners  are  moving  through  the  count 
Indians  are  the  supply  agents.  They  smuggle,  to  sell  to  the  whites,  Knglish  ] 
aud  when  they  desire  a  <&ink  they  either  make  or  purchase  ivom  other  Indiaoi 
of  their  own  manufacture. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  P.  Berrt,  CoU 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  following,  fi:om  Deputy  Dennis  at  this  time,  is  also  given: 

CusTOM-HousB,  Deputy  Collector's  Offici 

Wrangell,  Alaska,  July  14, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  yours,  under  date  of  29th  and  30th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  1 
that  since  the  witlidrawal  of  the  troops  from  Alaska  the  Indians  at  this  pli 
vicinity  have  made  no  hostile  demonstrations  toward  the  lives  of  the  whites; 
regard  to  property  they  have. 

Like  all  luaians,  they  love  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  that  which  bel 
others,  and  small  thefts  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  taking  from  here,  by  Lieutenant  Humphreys,  as  a  servant,  a  woman  w 
held  as  a  slave,  and  claimed  by  several  Indians  as  their  individual  property,  oai 
causing  trouble ;  but  I,  with  others,  finally  pacified  the  claimants;  not,  howei 
after  one  of  the  parties  demanded  that  I  should  go  to  Port  Townsend  and  bri 
woman  back. 

The  Indians  here,  representing  tribes  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  are  oonH 
having  quarrels  among  themselves,  which  originates  from  the  use  of  liquoi! 
manuiactured  by  them  aud  that  which  they  smuggle  into  this  port  firom 
Columbia,  via  Stickine  River.  > 

The  Indian  population  of  this  place,  including  transient  Indians,  is  always! 
five  hundred,  and  frequently  reaches  one  thousand.  Our  permanent  white  popit 
during  the  mining  season  is  about  one  hundred,  and  during  the  winter  m^ 
reaches  three  hundred. 

Now,  in  the  absence  of  all  law  whereby  offenders  against  the  laws  may  be  trl 
punished,  with  a  population  as  above  stated,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  th) 
culties  will  arise  f 

Notwithstanding  the  stringent  laws  relating  to  the  introduction  of  liquor  it 
Territory,  and  with  a  garrison  of  troops  stationed  here,  smuggling  and  the  mi 
ture  of  it  could  not  be  prevented,  and  hence  whisky  at  this  po^  has  alwaj 
plentiful. 

Under  military  rule  here,  white  men,  being  drunk,  have  fir6K|uently  knookei 
Indians  for  pastime,  and  the  assaulted  look  to  the  military  for  protection  and  J 
But  now,  in  case  the  like  occurs,  before  whom  must  the  aggrieved  come  and  al 
tection,  there  bei n^  no  one  empowered  to  administer  justice  f  Is  it  not  safcHo ] 
that  all,  both  whites  and  Indians,  when  aggrieved,  will  embrace  the  first 
nature ;  and  such  being  the  mode  of  seeking  satisfaction,  how  long  can  the  pel 
quietness  of  the  place  be  assured? 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  mo  either  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  liquor  hi 
port  or  the  manufacture  of  it  by  the  Indians,  and  with  plenty  of  liquor  cirbi 
aiuon^  whites  and  Indians,  who  commingle  together,  I  apprehend  trouble.     \ 

A  gunboat  or  revenue  cutter  has  a  pacifying  effect  upon  both  whites  and  ^ 

"i 
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Alaska.  TLat  the  vessel  referred  to  by  him  in  his  order  was  the 
enue-steamer  Richard  Rvshj  then  en  route,  by  virtue  of  special  m 
Congress,  to  the  Seal  Islands,  for  the  protection  of  the  fur  seal  lishfi 
That  she  would  probably  touch  at  Wraugell  and  Sitka,  but  would  roi 
at  neither  points  The  following  telegram  was  then  immediately  fril 
and  sent  from  General  Howard's  headquarters: 

Portland,  Oreo.,  Moff  B8,  M 

Secretary  Treasury,  Waehingtonf  D,  C. : 

General  Howard,  expecting  the  cntter  Ruih  would  remain  at  Sitk«,  so  interfi 
order  of  Secretary  of  War  as  to  order  military  away.  Subsistence,  ordnonei 
quartermaster  stores  have  already  been  brought  down.  Steamer  sails  for  Sitka 
2  to  bring  troops  under  this  order.  General  Howard  desires  vessel  designafi 
order  to  complete  order;  will  leave  detachments  there  in  charge  of  public  pro 
until  its  arrival.    Please  answer  immediately. 

Wm.  Gouyernkur  Morris, 

Special  A§ 

And  answered  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  t 
W.  G.  MoRiiis, 

Special  Agent  Treamtryy  Pcrtland,  Oreg, : 

Rush  has  probably  left  Sitka  en  route  for  Seal  Islands.    No  other  cutter  can  be 

John  Sherman,  Secr0i 

I  subsequently  made  report  as  follows: 

Office  Special  Agent  Treasury  Department, 

Portlandf  Oreg.,  June  fS,  J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  on  the  14th  instant  the  w% 
the  military  were  witlulrawn  from  Sitka,  and  such  public  property  as  was  nd 
or  taken  away  by  order  of  the  War  Department  dnly  turned  over  to  the  colle< 
customs. 

After  leaving  Sitka  the  transport  touched  at  Wrangell  and  took  on  board  ti| 
risen  at  that  poiut.  On  the  28th  of  May  I  notified  the  honorable  Secretary,  bj 
graph,  that  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  ColQ 
would  leave  detachments  of  troops  in  charge  of  public  property  until  the  arrf 
a  revenue  cutter,  and  asked  the  vessel  be  designated.  This  telegram  was  wrlll 
General  Howard's  presence  and  sent  at  his  requc^st.  ; 

I  inclose  copy  of  General  Order  No.  13,  dated  Headquarters,  Department  | 
Columbia,  Portland,  Oreg.,  May  23, 1877,  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  from  ii 
This  order  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  cutter  Richard  Rush  was  tl 
sel  alladed  to  in  the  letter  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed 
General  of  the  Army,  and  dated  War  Department,  Washington  City,  April  1( 

When  General  Howard  ascertained  that  the  Rush  was  intended  for  service 
Seal  Islands,  he  directed  that  detachments  be  left  in  charge  of  the  public  pre 

On  the  1st  of  June  I  sent  to  Col.  H.  Clay  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  assistant  adjutant-fl 
of  this  department,  a  copy  of  the  t'Clegrani  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  1 
dated  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  31,  that  the  Rush  had  probably  gone  from  S^ 
the  Seal  Islands  and  that  no  other  cutter  could  be  sent.  The  steamer  sailed  foi 
June  2,  the  order  for  detachments  to  be  left  still  in  force.  A  member  of  (^ 
Howard's  personal  staff  went  to  Alaska  on  this  steamer.  I 

Upon  arrival  there,  in  pursuance  with  previous  orders  to  dispose  of  all  i 
subsistence  stores,  it  was  found  that  the  order  had  been  so  literally  complid 
as  to  leave  nothing  whatever  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men  to  be  left  then 
order  not  being  contemplated  by  General  Order  No.  13, 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  was  found  to  exist  at  Wrangell.  Accordingly,  G 
Howard's  staff  officer  directed  all  the  troops  to  be  immediately  removed,  wh^ 
done,  and  they  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  morning  of  June  20. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  '^  all  control  of  the  military  department  over 
in  Alaska '^  has  ceased. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gouverneur  Morrii| 

Special  A 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D,  O.  | 
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While  at  Pert  TowusdHd,  on  Paget  Souud,  the  mail  steamer  Califor- 
nia arrived  from  Sitka,  bringing  alarming  intelligence,  and  £  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  the  Department  as  follows: 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Ter.,  July  £3, 1877. 
Secrxtary  Treasury,  Washington,  D,  C: 

CoUector  Berry  has  left  Sitka  very  sick.  la  now  at  Victoria  for  medical  advice. 
H«  reports  to  Dapavtoiexii :  ''I  haYe  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  tbat  if  there  is 
not  m  Teasel  dispatche<l  at  a  very  early  day  to  tbis  port  (Sitka),  tbat  tbis  people  have 
been  banded  over  bodily  forslaugbter  to  tbe  Indians.''  Captain  Bailey,  cutter  Bush, 
informed  Berry  he  should  return  to  San  Francisco  direct  from  Seal  Islands,  according 
to  Department  instructions.  Ca.ptain  and  officers  of  mail  steamer  California  much 
afaHmefl  and  aotioipate  inimediivto  tronble.  All  reports  confirma^ry  of  danger. 
Cntter  WoUoU  wiU  not  finish  repairs  for  thiee  weeks.  Tubes  for  boilers  have  to  be 
supplied  from  New  York. 

Wm.  Gouverneur  Morris, 

Special  Agent. 

And  supplemented  it  with  the  folio  wing  letter: 

Special  Agency  of  Treasury  Department, 

Port  Town$endf  Wash.  Ter.,  July  SS,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  telegram  tbis  day  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment npon  the  present  exiating  state  of  affairs  at  Sitka,  Alaska. 

On  tbe  27th  of  June  last  I  wrote  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Collector  M.  P.  Berry,  at 
Sitk*,  requesting  from  him  a  statement  of  tbe  status  of  aii'airs  since  the  departure  of 
the  troopa,  and  asking  the  reply  to  be  sent  me  at  tbis  port. 

On  yesterday  the  mail  steamer  California  arrived  here,  bringing  me  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Berry,  inclosing  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the  Department,  oated  Sitka,  July  13, 
and  also  another,  informing  me  of  bis  presence  at  Victoria.  I  deem  the  report  of 
soffieient  impoctanoe  to  tele^aph  an  extract  to  the  Department  without  delay  and 
state  other  coherent  information  in  the  dispatch. 

In  a  conversation  had  yesterday  with  Capt.  Charles  Thorne,  master  of  the  steamer 
CWt/omta,  he  expressed  to  me  grave  fears  of  a  general  uprising  of  the  Sitka  Indians. 
These  Indiana  belong  to  the  Kolosh  tribe,  and  ubout  1,000  are  now  absent  engaged 
in  fishing.  Sitka  Jack,  a  noted  chief,  iniormed  Captain  Thorne  that  about  1,000  of 
kia  tribe  were  absent  fishing  and  hunting,  and  when  they  returned  they  intended  to 
seize  all  tbe  Government  buildings  and  other  valuable  property  at  Sitka;  that  the 
eoaatry  and  everything  in  it  belonged  to  bis  tribe. 

Captain  Thome  further  states,  tbe  Indians,  contrary  to  when  Sitka  was  garrisoned 
by  troops,  thronged  his  vessel  while  at  the  dock,  and  were  generally  haughty,  inso- 
lent, aad  overbearing  in  their  manner;  tbat  tbe  citizens  had  a  ball  in  the  house 
kaown  aa  the  *'  CaatKi,''  and  during  the  festivities  the  Indians  entered  the  stockade 
and  obtruded  themselves  upon  those  present,  rendering  themselves  peculiarly  disa- 
greeable and  obnoxious.  It  is  his  opinioo,  and  that  of  the  officers  of  his  ship,  tbat  an 
outbreak  is  not  far  distant,  which  will  result  in  the  destruction  and  plunder  of  private 
pro^rty,  and,  if  the  whites  make  any  demonstration  of  resistance,  a  wholesale  massa- 
cre will  ensue.  The  Buaaian  priest  has  already  sent  his  family  to  Nanaimo,  in  British 
Columbia,  and  general  consternation  and  terror  prevails  among  the  whole  white 
inhabitants. 

Collector  Berry  has  written  me,  requesting  my  presence  at  Victoria,  which  place  I 
than  visit  on  the  %th  instant,  en  route  to  San  Francisco,  and  confer  with  him. 

Not  being  able  to  make  personal  inspection  of  this  portion  of  my  district,  I  can  not 
of  my  own  Knowledge  preaentsuch  an  array  of  facts  as  might  be  considered  incontro- 
vertible: but  I  have  souj^bt  every  available  and  reliable  source  of  information,  and 
have  no  neaitation  in  saying  tbat  the  outlook  in  Alaska  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and 
aterming.  All  concurrent  testimony  points  to  a  speedy  outbreak  and  resultant  blood- 
shed by  the  warlike  tribes,  unless  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government; 
that  an  armed  vessel  either  of  tbe  Treasury  or  Navy  Department  is  absolutely  needed 
in  the  Sitka  Avebipelago  without  delay. 

I  Tery  much  qiisstion  whether  the  vessels  of  tbe  revenue  marine  on  this  coast  are 
■oitable  for  this  duty,  and  either  in  armament  or  crew  will  prove  themselves  equal 

to  the  service  which  may  be  demanded  of  them.    They  carry  too  few  men  and  are 

not  equiTalent  to  a  gunboat,  which  is  the  proper  class  of  vessel  for  this  dangerous 

and  delicate  service. 

These  viewa  have  heretofore  been  frequently  expressed,  and  any  further  repetition 
would  be  unnecessary  verbiage.    I  merely  report  such  facts  as  are  coUated  upon  this 
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frontier,  and  respeotfnlly  present  them  for  the  oonsideration  and  action  oi 
Department. 

I  am,  respeotfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  GouvEBinEUR  Morris, 

SpeoidlAgi 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Dreasury,  Washington,  D,  C, 

I  then  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  ci 

Wolcott: 

Office  of  Sfeoial.  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department^ 

Port  Townsend,  Waeh.  Ter,^  July  £4,  U 

Captain  :  The  news  brought  from  Sitka  by  the  steamer  California  on  Sandag 
is  of  an  alarming  character,  and  only  confirms  my  belief  in  the  expectation  of  wt 
trouble  with  the  Kolosh  Indians  in  that  quarter. 

The  collector  of  Sitka,  M.  P.  Berry,  esq.,  has  left  there  sick  and  is  now  at  Viol 
He  has  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  a  recent  report  made  by  him  to  the  Departi 
which  I  deemed  of  such  importance  as  to  telegraph  a  synopsis  yesterday  ti 
Secretary. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  vessels  of  the  revenue  marine  on  this  coasi 
at  once  be  called  into  active  service ;  at  all  events,  they  should  be  held  in  read 
to  comply  with  immediate  sailing  orders. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  will  inform  me  when  the  repairs  to  your  vessel  w 
completed,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  can  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Sitk 
have  no  aavices  from  the  Department  which  authorize  me  to  indicate  that  yon 
receive  orders  to  proceed  to  that  quarter.  I  am  merely  anticipating  an  emer^ 
likely  to  arise  at  any  moment. 

I  have  good  reason,  however,  to  think  the  Department  will  send  a  cutter  very  sc 
visit  Sitka  and  other  ad^iacent  points,  irrespective  of  prpbable  Indian  troubles,  i 
has  been  supposed  the  Rush  would  touch  tiiere  in  September,  homeward  bound 
the  Seal  Islands.    This  is  a  mistake. 

Collector  Beixy  informs  the  Department  that  when  the  Rush  was  at  Sitka  he  ] 
conversation  with  Captain  Bailey,  who  informed  him  aft«rhis  cruise  at  the  Seal  Is] 
terminated  he  should  proceed  direct  to  San  I>Yanci8co  from  Unalaska. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  of  the  character  of  the  armament  of  your  vessel,  an* 
number  and  pattern  of  small  arms  you  have  on  hand  and  their  condition;  also 
supply  of  ammunition  you  have — character  and  caliber  and  condition. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  you  are  neither  sufficiently  manned  or  armed  to  pel 
any  effective  service  or  operate  offensively  against  the  hostile  tribes  which  in] 
the  Alaskan  coast,  and  before  you  should  be  sent  there  your  officers  and  crew  si 
be  strengthened  as  far  as  the  size  of  your  vessel  will  admit,  and  yon  should  ht 
plied  liberally  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Will  you  let  me  have  your  views  upon  this  suggestion?  And  in  fact  I  thini 
had  better  make  me  a  very  full  report  upon  the  subject-matter  of  this  letter,  as  1 4 
to  communicate  with  the'  Department  without  delay. 

I  shall  leave  here  on  Thursday,  the  26th  instant,  for  Victoria,  to  sail  from  th« 
Monday,  the  30th,  in  the  City  of  Panama  for  San  Francisco. 

Please  write  me  by  return  mail  and  address  your  letter  to  me  at  Victoria,  care  i 
American  consul. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gouvsrneur  Morris, 

Special  Agi 
Capt.  James  M.  Selden, 

United  States  Revenue  Marine, 

Commanding  Steamei*  Oliver  Wolcott,  Seattle,  Waeh,  Ter. 

Captain  Seldeu  replied  as  follows;  the  original  letter  was  at  ( 
transmitted  to  the  Department: 

United  States  Revenue  Steamer  Wolcott,  ' 

Seattle f  Wash,  Ter.^  July  B5,  IB 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  th< 
instant,  informing  me  of  the  alarming  reports  brought  from  Alaska  by  the  s 
California  of  serious  trouble  with  the  Kolosh  Indians,  and  wishing  to  know 
the  repairs  to  the  Wolcott  will  be  completed  and  how  long  before  the  vessel ' 
ready  for  service,  besides  wishing  to  know  the  character  of  the  vessel,  arm 
number  of  small  arms,  quantity  of  ammunition,  etc.,  and  my  views  as  to  tiie 
of  the  vessel  for  service  in  Alaska. 
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Jnstifies  the  belief  that  the  white  citizens  of  that  place  are  in  danger,  cons^ 
npon  the  withdrawal  of  troops. 

HKN&T  a.  WlCBSXKB,  Colh\ 

PoBT  TowNSXND^  Waah.  Tmr»,  July  X6,  i 
Segrbtaby  Treasury,  JVasMngton,  D,  C. : 

Captain  Selden  states  Woloott  in  no  condition  for  Alaskan  service.    I  start 
diately  for  Victoria  and  will  forward  written  report  from  San  Francisco.    No 
should  be  dispatched  without  largely  increased  force  and  medical  officer.    Q 
gun  required. 

WM.  GOUYBBNBUR  MOBBI& 

Special  J^ 

WASHINGTON;  D.  C,  July  gd,  J 
M.  P.  Berry, 

United  States  Collector  of  GueUmefor  Port  of  Sitka,  Alaeka, 

Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  Britiek  North  America: 

Morris  reports  danger  at  Sitka  unless  cutter  is  dispatched  at  once.  Tel« 
whether  you  are  of  same  opinion. 

H.  F.  French,  Aaeistant  Secr^ 

YlGTOBIA,  BBITISH  COLUMBIA,  July  B6,  i 

John  Sfierman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C,  .* 

Your  telegram  of  the  24th  received.  It  is  my  opinion  that  unless  an  armed 
is  dispatched  without  delay  to  Sitka  and  waters  adjacent  thereto,  the  peopli 
will  be  massacred. 

M.  P.  BbrbTj 
OoUectar  District  of  AU 

Before  leaving  Victoria  I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Department: 

Office  Special  Agent  Treasuby  Dbpabtmeni^ 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  JulyJ^,  j 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  certain  corresponpence  hetween  Capt.  Jai 
Selden,  of  the  revenue  marine,  commanding  steamer  Wolcott,  and  myself,  tonchj 
condition  of  his  vessel  for  Alaskan  service. 

On  the  25th  instant  the  collector  of  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Ter.,  received  yo« 
gram  asking  ''How  soon  can  steamer  Wolcott  make  cruise  to  the  north  ward.'' 
suggestion  Captain  Selden,  who  was  at  Seattle  superintending  the  repairs  of  hia^ 
was  telegraphed  for,  in  order  that  he  might  personally  he  consulted.  On  the  | 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Port  Townsend  custom>house,  and  in  reply  to  yonf 
tion  answered,  *'  Not  hefore  September  1/'  which  reply  was  at  once  telegrapl|| 
by  Collector  Webster.  Captain  Selden  then  read  to  us  his  reply  to  my  letter  i 
24,  and  reiterated  personally  the  views  therein  expressed;  whereupon  I  sent  I 
lowing  telegram  to  the  Department:  i 

''Captain  Selden  states  '  Woloott  in  no  condition  for  Alaskan  service.'  ] 
immediately  for  Victoria  and  will  forward  written  report  from  San  Francis«j 
cotter  should  be  dispatched  without  largely  increased  force  and  medical  j 
Gatliug  gun  required." 

Captoin  Selden  stated  to  me,  as  I  was  leaving  Port  Townsend,  he  would  ij 
me  another  communication  upon  the  subject  to  San  Francisco.  : 

The  situation  at  Sitka  is  now  changed.  A  vessel  stationed  there  may  hav)^ 
work  to  do.  For  mere  intimidation  the  Wolcott  wonld  be  an  admirable  scarj 
but  if  there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done,  or  offensive  operations  to  be  conducted 
a  vessel  of  a  different  class  must  be  selected.  My  vi«ws  on  this  subject  weri 
set  forth  in  my  report  of  April  14  last,  when  discussing  the  armament  and  d 
the  cutter  Bush, 

Collector  Berry  is  very  earnest  in  his  statement  of  the  defenseless  conditiov 
citizens,  who  have  been  left  wholly  unprotected  and  liable  at  any  time  to  1l| 
dered  by  the  savage  tribes.  He  does  not  concur  in  views  of  the  Oaparime^ 
"an  occasional  visit  of  an  armed  vessel  is  deemed  all  that  is  necessary,''  ani 
constrained  to  agree  in  this  opinion. 

A  cutter  should  be  stationed  permanently  at  Sitka,  unless  it  is  determi 
abandon  that  portion  of  the  Territory  altogatber,  and  she  should  be  provide 
a  steam  launch,  as  Captain  Selden  suggests.  r 

Let  a  vessel  go  there  now,  and  possil^  everything  at  the  surCMse  might  9^ 
be  calm,  and  the  officer  making  the  inspection  might  call  those  who  have  a| 
this  question  "alarmists;"  but  this  will  not  do.    The  inhabitants  of  Si| 
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experienced  clerks  and  deputies  are  retained  to  carry  on  the  p' 
business  properly.  Bat  in  Alaska,  when  the  fountain  head  depat 
usually  results  in  a  clean  sweep  of  subordinates.  Aside  from  the 
routine  of  collecting  the  revenue,  the  collector  of  customs  and  his  i 
ties,  as  matters  now  stand,  are  the  only  semblance  of  or  really  t) 
facto  law  in  the  Territory. 

These  reflections  do  not  apply  to  the  present  collector,  who  li 
mately  succeeded  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  resignation,  nor  to  his  i 
ties,  for  reasons  before  given.  If  they  prove  equal  to  the  occasU 
is  to  be  hoped  more  stability  than  heretofore  will  be  had  in  theiri 

THE  POET  OF  WEANGELL. 

Wrangell,  or  more  generally  known  as  Fort  Wrangell,  is  situati 
the  north  end  of  Wrangell  Island.  Illustration  No.  1  will  give  a  cOj 
idea  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  place.  The  view  is  presi 
from  the  harbor  directly  in  front  of  the  town,  with  the  cutter  Wi 
in  the  distance. 

The  military  post  at  Wrangell  was  established  in  1867  and  aband 
in  1870.  This  garrison  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars;  it  had  a] 
hospital,  good  quarters  for  officers  and  men,  guard-house,  bakery,  i 
houses,  post  well  stockaded,  stables,  and  such  other  buildings  a| 
usually  found  at  a  one-company  post.  The  erection  thereof  was  ti 
sarily  most  expensive,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  of  ni 
expended,  the  War  Department  in  1870  disposed  of  the  whole  tlii]| 
the  insignificant  sum  of  $500  or  thereabouts.  The  purchasei; 
William  King  Lear,  esq.,  sutler  and  trader  at  the  post  and  vij 
Soon  after  the  troops  left,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lear,  the  deputi 
lector  then  stationed  there  vacated  the  miserable  shell  of  a  bui] 
then  occupied  as  a  custom-house  and  moved  into  one  of  the  builj 
of  the  fort.  This  building  was  used  and  occupied  as  a  custom-j 
and  warehouse,  free  of  rent  from  the  year  1870  to  1874,  at  whiclk 
the  discovery  of  gold  at  Gassiar,  in  British  Columbia,  caused  houi| 
Wrangell  to  become  valuable  and  in  demand.  Mr.  Lear,  in  cons| 
tion  or  the  fact  he  had  furnished  for  a  period  of  four  years  a  | 
building  rent  free  for  Government  purposes,  asked  that  he  be  alii 
compensation  for  the  use  of  one  room.  Upon  the  representatic 
Gollector  Berry,  the  sum  of  $30  per  month  was  paid. 

In  January,  1875,  the  War  Department  reoccupied  Fort  WrangeB 
stationed  troops  there,  taking  possession  of  all  the  former  buildingji 
allowing  Mr.  Lear  the  sum  of  $80  per  month  rent,  which  he  conti 
to  receive  under  protest  until  the  final  abandonment  of  the  post  in  j 
1877.    Illustration  ISo,  3  shows  the  fort  as  vacated  by  the  troops. ' 

When  the  military  regarrisoned  the  post  the  deputy  collector  w^ 
rected  to  surrender  his  room,  which  was  done.  ,  Upon  the  requisiti 
Major  Berry  the  Department  authorized  an  allowance  of  $200  to  poj 
old  custom-house  in  a  habitable  condition.  This  was  done  in  Febil 
of  that  year,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  used  for  customs  purposes 
is  the  property  of  the  United  States,  is  in  full  repair,  and  answex 
requirements  for  office  business,  but  it  is  at  an  inconvenient  disi 
from  the  only  wharf  and  warehouse  at  the  village. 

Finding  the  Indians  made  a  thoroughfare  of  the  premises  to  and 
their  village,  and  were  stopping  constantly  in  throngs  in  front  a 
building,  intruding  their  filthy  persons  and  stench  even  inside  the  ( 
and  impeding  the  public  business,  I  directed  Mr.  Dennis  to  constn 
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pushed  northward  and  eastward  on  rirer  syBtems  oonneoted  with  the  Dease  to  ft; 
tance  estimated  at  370  miles,  in  a  region  which  probably  lies  beyond  the  Proving 
British  Columbia,  and  in  the  as  yet  unorganized  Northwest  Territory.  A  promii 
quartz  vein  containing  gold,  silTer,  and  copper  has  been  discovered  on  MoDs 
Creek,  and  a  lode  of  argentiferous  galena  on  the  river  Francis  or  Deloire. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Yowell,  gold  oommissioner  and  stipeudiary  mm 
trate,  also  ases  this  langnage  regarding  these  mines,  for  the  year  li 
in  his  report  to  the  provincial  secretary: 

Considering  the  many  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  miners,  and  the  fact  1 
there  have  not  been  as  many  engaged  this  year,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  res 
for  1877  are  not  unfavorable,  but  rather  go  to  prove  that  Cassiar  stands  to-di 
mining  district  second  to  none  in  the  province  as  regards  the  number  of  nu 
employs^  its  great  extent,  its  prospects,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  as  yet,  except  as  reg 
a  very  limit^  portion  of  it,  undeveloped. 

The  miners  who  have  akeady  returned  in  October  of  the  present} 
report  the  discovery  of  new  very  rich  diggings.    They  were  only 
covered  a  short  time  before  the  season  became  too  far  advanced  to  w^ 
but  during  the  short  time  they  were  worked  the  yield  was  euormooi 

Here  the  miners  congregate  in  large  numbers,  from  1,500  to  2,001 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  number  increasing  each  year,  going, 
coming.  A  large  number  of  them  go  into  winter  quarters  with  luc 
women,  hibernate,  play  cards,  and  drink  whisky  until  the  ice  melt 
the  spring,  when  they  return  to  the  mines  and  try  their  luck  agaiu 

The  impetus  given  to  Indian  labor  by  employing  them  and  t 
canoes  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  has  had  a  very  beue^ 
effect  and  added  no  little  to  the  prosperity  and  trade  of  the  place 
the  Indian  generally  spends  every  dollar  earned  by  him. 

The  price  on  the  steamers  from  Wrangell  to  Glenora  Landing^ 
miles,  is  $40  per  ton  measurement,  whereas  the  Indian  takes  it  for 
per  ton  weight.  They  deserve  to  be  encouraged  in  their  enterprise,, 
nothing  will  go  further  to  render  them  docile  and  tractable  thaq 
very  fact  of  their  being  dependent  upon  the  white  man  for  employm 

These  canoes  are  regularly  cleared  by  the  deputy  collector,  who 
sonally  takes  an  account  of  every  portion  of  their  cargo.    This  u« 
sitates  his  being  absent  from  his  office,  very  often  for  days  at  a  t 
One  officer  at  this  port  is  insufficient;  there  should  be,  as  said  b^l 
another  assigned  here. 

It  frequently  happens  an  inspector  has  to  be  sent  to  Earta  1 
Klawack,  and  other  points,  and  the  interests  of  the  Government 
always  in  jeopardy  if  temporary  inspectors  are  selected  from  the  1 
good-for-nothing,  loafing  class  of  men  who  are  hanging  aroun<| 
water-front  waiting  for  an  odd  job. 

The  foreign  steamers  have  to  be  discharged  by  an  inspector] 
deputy  collector  can  not  attend  to  this.  They  have  to  be  watch^ 
night  as  well  to  prevent  the  illicit  importation  of  foreign  merchaii 
as  to  guard  against  the  surreptitious  landing  of  alcoholic  liquors  | 
our  own  ports. 

The  public  business,  if  attended  to  at  all,  should  be  done  progi 
and  the  volume  here  is  such  that,  if  not  strictly  looked  after,  loss  U 
revenue  must  necessarily  ensue. 

Mr.  Dennis  had  his  office  in  good  order,  and  his  books,  papers^ 
accounts  disclosed  strict  fidelity  and  attention  to  business.  An  ex^ 
tion  of  his  collections  showed  him  accountable  for  the  sum  of  $13lJ 
fees  and  duties.  The  cash  on  hand  was:  Gold,  $10;  silver  and; 
rency,  $121.83.  As  remarked  previously,  an  iron  safe  is  absob 
needed  at  this  office. 

Coastwise  merchandise,  which  is  first  landed  at  Victoria  and  a 
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MoCally  appears  to  be  a  creditable  yonng  person,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  i 
the  correctness  of  his  statement. 

In  case  of  the  snocessful  prosecution  of  a  suit  against  Baronovich,  I  would  sn 
that  the  Treasury  Department  be  urged  to  allow  McCnlly  the  fullest  benefit  i 
law  in  his  character  of  informer.    Baronovioh  is  indebted  to  McCuUy  for  a  i 
season's  mechanical  labor,  for  which  the  latter  is  unable  to  obtain  payment. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.    P.   JOCELYN, 

Captain  Twenty-firat  Infantryj  Command^ 
M.  P.  Bkrry, 

Collector  of  Customs y  Sitka,  AlasJca, 
(Through  the  acting  deputy  collector,  Fort  Wrangell.) 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersifrned,  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  H 
States  Army,  and  commandant  of  the  military  post  of  Fort  Wrangell,  Alask 
Thomas  J.  McCuUy,  who,  being  duly  swom,'depose8  as  follows,  tiz: 

From  March  12, 1875,  to  about  December  1,  1875,  I  resided  at  the  trading  | 
Charles  V.  Baronovich,  Karta  Bay,  Prince  of  Wales  Islands,  Alaska,  being  i 
employ,  as  cooper,  of  said  Baronovich.  About  June  25,  1875,  the  said  Chai 
Baronovich  brought,  or  caused  to  be  brought,  from  Fort  Lapwai,  in  British  Colt 
to  his  store  at  Karta  Bay,  in  Alaska,  a  lot  of  English-made  blankets,  in  numl 
more  or  less.  About  August  1,  1875,  the  said  Charles  V.  Baronovich  brouj 
caused  to  be  brought,  from  Fort  Simpson,  in  British  Columbia,  to  his  store  at 
Bay,  in  Alaska,  a  canoe  load  of  hard  bread,  flonr,  and  blankets,  the  said  carg 
sisting  of  10  sacks  of  flour,  4  boxes  of  hard  bread,  and  a  lot  of  English  blanke 
less  than  100  in  number.  About  September  1,  1875,  the  said  Charles  V.  Barol 
brought,  or  caused  to  be  brought,  from  Fort  Simpson,  in  British  Columbia, 
store  at  Karta  Bay,  in  Alaska,  ^  English  blankets. 

Of  this  last  lot  I  am  exact  as  to  the  number,  as  the  blankets  were  wet  duii 
voyage,  and  I  counted  them  as  they  were  exposed  in  the  air  to  dry. 

I  am  less  positive  as  to  the  precise  dates,  as  I  made  no  memorandum  at  thu 
but  all  the  articles  enumerated  were  brought  from  Fort  Simpson  to  Karta  Bay  t 
the  time  I  was  employed  by  Baronovich,  i.  e.,  between  March  and  December, ! 

I  am  positive  that  the  United  States  import  duties  were  not  paid  by  the  said  C 
V.  Baronovich,  or  other  person,  upon  any  of  the  blankets,  hard  bread,  or  flou 
tioned  in  this  statement,  as  the  said  Baronovich  frequently  informed  me  thatti 
duties  had  not  been  paid,  but  that  the  fact  of  importation  had  been  conoealf 
the  customs  officials,  and  he,  the  said  Baronovich,  often  remarked  to  me  that 
was  a  fool  to  pay  duties  in  Alaska,  as  goods  could  be  Just  as  readily  smuggli 
so  much  saved. 

Thomas  J.  McOt 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska,  this  12th 
January,  1876. 

S.   P.   JOCELY* 

Captain  Twenty-first  Infantry,  Commaf 

I  certlfv  that  in  taking  the  above  affidavit  paragraph  1031,  Revised  Army  ] 
tions,  1863,  has  been  complied  with. 

S.    P.   JOCELYI 

Captain  Ticenty-first  Infantry,  Commm 
[Indorsements.] 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  Columbi 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  3, 

Official  copy  (with  inclosure)  respectfully  furnished  the  assistant  adjutants 
headquarters  Military  Division  of^the  Pacific,  for  the  information  of  the  1 
Department. 

O.  O.  HOWAR 

Brtgadier-General,  Comma 

Headquarters  Military  Division  Pacifi 

San  FranciscOt  February  19 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIffiC 

Major-^ 

I 
Copy  of  oommunication  of  commanding  officer.  Fort  Wrangell,  to  the 

oostoms,  Sitka,  inclosing  sworn  statement  of  T.  J.  McCuUy,  charging  CI 
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consisting  of  blankets,  silk  goods,  ammtmition,  guns,  and  molasses,  etc.,  to  fheaii 
of  five  or  six  tbonsand  dollars,  and  intends  in  a  few  days  to  send  the  canoes^ 
Indians  of  that  place,  to  the  Chilcat  country,  A.  T.,  to  trade  those  goods.  I  it 
stand  that  Mr.  Duncan  makes  a  business  of  sending  goods  to  Alaska.  He  haa 
smuggling  goods  in  Chilcat  and  other  places  in  Alaska  Territory  for  a  great  no 
of  years.  Had  I,  any  facilities  at  hand..  I  should  have  endeavored  to  captni 
smugglers,  but  I  am  alone  on  this  islana,  and  can  not  get  any  Indians  for  a 
they  being  absent  from  their  village.  I  would  further  inform  you  that  abo« 
18th  instant  three  canoes,  from  Silka  and  Tacou,  called  at  this  port  on  their  n 
Fort  Simpson  and  Skeena  River,  British  Columbia.  I  understand  that  the; 
the  latter  places  loaded  with  molasses  which  they  purchased  there,  and  are  Hi 
their  way  home. 

"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

"A.  MlLLKTICH, 

'*  Acting  Deputy  Collector  and  Inspect 

While  reading  the  above  communication  a  fleet  of  eight  canoes  hove  in  8i( 
the  custom-house,  ten  or  more  miles  to  the  westward,  heading  north  through 
of  Clarence  Straits.  Believing  it  to  be  a  Hydah  fleet  on  their  way  to  Wrangel 
little  attention  was  paid  to  their  movements  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  when,  0 
tiiat  only  one,  the  leading  canoe,  headed  toward  the  port,  I  concluded  that  it  wi 
smngeliug  fleet,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a  chase  with  such  me 
I  coum  command. 

There  being  no  steamer  of  any  kind  in  the  harbor,  I  went  to  the  Stiokine  1 
town,  and,  after  two  hours'  delay,  succeeded  in  employing  a  canoe  to  chase, 
waiting  an  hour  for  the  head  Indian  to  collect  a  crew,  he  refused  to  go.  Ai 
hour  was  spent,  and  I  succeeded  in  employing  a  canoe  with  twelve  paddU 
steersman,  and  got  them  off  with  a  guard  of  troops  furnished  by  Captain  Jo 
commanding  post  at  Wrangell,  and  Deputy  Collector  Dennis,  under  orders  to : 
the  fleet  to  the  Northwest  Stickine  Sands,  and  if  finding  that  the  fleet  had  ei 
and  was  any  distance  out  in  Prince  Frederick's  Sound,  to  abandon  the  chase,  i 
reason  that  the  canoe  was  too  light  to  venture.  My  only  hope  was  to  catch  t1) 
the  sand,  waiting  for  the  flood  tide  to  get  over  into  the  sound,  or  that  they  ra^ 
into  camp,  but  in  neither  instance  was  I  right;  the  tide  was  a  neap  or  hall 
which  left  the  channel  open,  and,  with  a  half  gale,  they  pushed  on. 

The  elements  seemed  to  conspire  against  my  success,  because,  in  less  thi 
minutes  after  leaving  Wrangell,  a  strong  wind,  rain,  and  fog  came  in  from  th< 
which  operated  seriously  against  the  expedition,  which,  by  the  peculiar  coni 
tion  of  the  islands,  made  it  favorable  for  the  smugglers.  Nevertheless,  agati 
storm,  the  canoe  traveled  about  twenty  miles  in  less  than  two  hours.  P  In^ 
impossible  to  overtake  the  running  fleet  in  less  distance  than  one  or  more  Yxi 
miles,  Mr.  Dennis  gave  up  the  chase. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  it  was  only  by  arousing  the  cupidity  of  the  I 
that  I  was  enabled  to  get  a  canoe  at  all ;  viz,  I  paid  them  $26  to  ran  out,  and- 
to  pay  for  the  capture  of  one  canoe  $100,  and  for  the  fleet  $500  cash. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  P.  Bkrry,  Colh 

Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury f  Wa$hingion,  D,  C, 

[Indorsement.] 

July  28, 

Uespectfully  referred  to  Special  Agent  W.  G.  Morris,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  f| 
investigation  as  he  may  be  able  to  make  and  report  result  of  same. 

Geo.  F.  Talbot,  SoH 

I  personally  interviewed  Major  Berry  and  Mr.  Dennis  upon  tbj 
ject-matter  of  this  communication.  They  pointed  oat  the  spotj 
where  the  canoes  first  hove  in  sight  and  their  avenae  of  escapj 
it  was  very  plainly  seen  how  easy  it  was  to  prevent  capture  und 
circumstances. 

The  trade  with  the  Ohilcat  Indians  has  until  within  a  very  few 
past  been  most  valuable,  they  having  the  richest,  most  costlj 
valuable  furs  of  any  tribe  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Latterly  ; 
not  been  so  much  sought  after,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  furs.    < 

Our  British  neighbors  have  always  been  keenly  alive  to  the  v| 

f 

? 
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of  all  kinds  will  be  traded  and  given  away.  The  usual  amoq 
boocheiioo  will  be  consamed.  This  will  be  a  rich  field  for  the  | 
catlah  Indians  to  work  in,  and  unless  we  have  a  revenue-cutter  \ 
at  this  time  the  coast  will  be  swarming  with  Hudson  Bay  blankelj 
other  foreign  goods. 

This  very  fiasco  of  a  chase  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  \ 
launches  in  these  waters.  If  there  had  been  a  cutter  cruising  ]j 
Alexander  Archipelago  the  Indians  would  not  have  dared  to  attei 
voyage  of  the  kind.  A  steam  launch  could  have  easily  overb 
them  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  confiscated. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  accounting  officers  of  the  I> 
ment  disallowed  the  sum,  $26,  paid  by  Collector  Berry  for  the  t 
the  canoe,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  luxury  out  of  hi 
pocket.  He  supposes  it  was  upon  the  Mongolian  principle  a 
catchee,  no  pay."  At  all  events,  such  rigorous  stoppages  are  nol 
ducive  to  zeal  upon  the  part  of  customs  officers,  and  this  ex: 
before  them  will  cause  them  to  pause  before  they  again  incur  i 
expense. 

ABOLITION   OF  THE  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  is  approached  with  no  little  del 
inasmuch  as  the  honorable  Secretary,  in  ]iis  annual  report  at  th( 
mencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-fifbh  Congress,  usi 
following  language: 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Alaska  last  spring  the  management 
Territory  has  practically  devolved  npon  the  Treasury  Department.  The  only, 
who  oonld  exercise  any  authority  were  the  collector  of  customs  at  Sitka  and  ] 
uties  stationed  at  other  points  within  the  Territory,  the  duties  of  the  officeii 
seal  islands  being  confined  exclusively  to  the  protection  of  the  seal  interests.  ^ 
feared  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  troops  might  result  in  a  conflict  betw 
whites  and  the  Indians ;  but  thus  far  little  disturbance  has  occurred.  The  whl| 
lation  at  Sitka  is  very  limited,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  customs  o£Qc«i 
and  at  other  points  within  the  Territory  has  aggregated,  within  the  past  tw^ 
$17,418.32,  while  the  receipts  iJrom  customs  have,  during  the  same  period,  b«| 
much  less.    It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  port  of  Sitka  be  abolished 


It  is  known  by  me,  however,  that  De  Ahna,  after  one  day's  expci 
as  collector  of  this  district,  did  make  a  report  to  the  Department  i 
mending  the  district  be  abolished,  and  that  the  honorable  Seoj 
indorsed  the  report  favorably.  I  have  seen  a  telegraph  from  Oto] 
McOormick  to  De  Ahna  to  this  effect. 

This  political  gasconade,  De  Ahna,  puffed  up  with  his  own  svj 
self-conceit,  knows  as  much  about  the  collection  of  the  revenu 
district  of  Alaska  as  Sitting  Bull  does  about  the  Sermon  on  the 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  the  collections  made  in  the 
since  its  establishment  have  been  about  one-half  of  the  expeij 
running  it,  and  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  this  district  must  i| 
considered  as  one  of  revenue,  but  essentially  as  one  of  protectio| 

It  is  evident  this  recommendation  of  the  honorable  Secretai| 
made  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  wh$ 
ticular  saving  can  be  made.  The  Alaska  officers  do  not  now  | 
greater  compensation  than  their  services  are  worth;  in  fact,  I  tl| 
tbe  deputies  are  much  underpaid.  A  residence  in  this  Terril 
present  is  a  banishment  from  all  the  refining  influences  of  civilia 
and  especially  at  the  western  ports  amounts  almost  to  a  condi 
servitude.  Men  in  the  search  of  gold  will  brave  any  danger  an 
mit  to  any  hardship,  but  for  the  meager  salary  paid  a  customs 
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tbe  United  States,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State;  and  His  Maleat; 
Emperor  of  all  the  Rassias,  the  Privy  Connsellor  Edward  de  Stoeokl,  his  S 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Unitod  States; 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which 
fonnd  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  articles : 

AmnOLB  I. 

His  Mi^esty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias,  agrees  to  cede  to  the  United  S 
by  this  convention,  immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  therei 
the  territory  and  dominion  now  possessed  by  his  said  Majesty  on  the  contiw 
America  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  the  same  being  contained  within  the  geog 
ioal  limits  herein  set  forth,  to  wit:  The  eastern  limit  is  the  line  of  deniarc 
between  the  Russian  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  as  establish 
the  convention  between  Russia  and  Oreat  Britain,  of  February  28-16,  1826 
described  in  Articles  III  and  IV  of  said  convention,  in  the  following  terms : 

"Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  rcinoe  of  1 
Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  minutes  north  Iatitud< 
between  the  131st  and  133d  degree  of  west  longitude,  (meridian  of  Greenwich 
said  linetihall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel, 
as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  decree  of  north  latitude ; 
this  last-mentioned  point,  the  line  of  demarcation  Bhall  follow  the  summit  f 
mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  i 
141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  (of  the  same  meridian;)  and  finally,  irom  tb 
point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  pro]on| 
as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean.'' 

lY.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demaroation  laid  down  in  the  preceding  ai 
it  is  understood — 

"  1st.  That  the  island  called  Prinoe  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to  Ri 
[now,  by  this  cession  to  the  United  States]. 

''2d.  That  Whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  di?! 
parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  interai 
of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  mon 
ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  possessions  ai 
line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned  (that  is  to  si; 
limit  to  the  possessions  ceded  by  this  convention),  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  p| 
to  the  winding  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  ten  n 
leagues  therefrom." 

The  andetermined  limits  and  location  of  this  bonodary  line  ha^ 
times  been  near  bringing  abont  serions  disputes.  Sir  Edward  Beb 
in  his  voyages,  relates  the  following: 

In  1834  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  {firom  Fort  Vancouver)  to  establish  a  tl 
post  on  the  river  Stikine,  which  falls  into  Clarence  Straits,  and  is  situated  I 
north,  131°  10'  west ;  bnt  the  Rnssians,  having  notice  of  their  intention,  had  era 
blocklionse.  and  placed  one  of  their  corvettes  at  the  month  of  the  river,  to  p] 
their  effecting  their  object. 

By  the  treaty  of  1825  (vide  appendix)  completed  with  the  Russian  Gk>venl 
articles  3.  6,  7,  and  11,  it  was  i^reed  that  the  Rnssians  were  to  occupy  fronoi 
outward  ooundary,  viz,  54°  40'  north  and  131°  to  133°  west,  a  parallel  band 
miles  above  54°  40'  north,  but  clearly  reserving  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  B 
traders  to  "freely  navigate  all  the  rivers  which  crossed  the  lino  of  demaroii 
And  as  it  was,  moreover,  a  prominent  feature  of  that  treaty  that  neither  party,' 
any  circumstances,  should  have  recourse  to  force  without  first  transferring  tji 
pute  to  their  Government,  a  formal  appeal  was  made  to  Baron  Wrangel,  at  that  ] 
governor  of  Sitka,  but  without  success. 

It  is  probably  fortunate  that  this  article  tied  the  hands  of  our  spirited  north  w^ 
or  the  question  of  blockade  would  have  assumed  a  very  different  feature.  B 
occurrence  the  loss  to  the  company  was  assumed  at  £20,000,  but  as  the  Russiaii 
emment  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  their  governor,  I  am  informed  the  qift 
was  satisfactorily  concluded  and  expenses  recovered. 

Major  Berry,  when  at  Sitka,  imparted  to  me  tbe  following  informaj 
In  1862,  when  the  gold  mines  on  the  Stikine  Biver  were  first  d^ 
ered,  the  Bnssian  anthorities  dispatched  an  officer  of  engineers' 
whaleboat  to  tbe  Stikine  to  see  whether  the  miners  were  taking' 
from  Bnssian  territory.  Having  ascertained  the  miners  were  at] 
10  marine  leagues  inland,  he  returned  and  so  reported.  ^ 
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FroL  Wiltiam  P.  Sla^ke,  in  his  journal  of  aa  exploration  of  the  Btikine, 
om  the  following  language: 

Uoderthe  orders   of  A^dmiral  Popoff,  of  Hit  Imperial  Rassian  Mf^esty's  navy,  an 

opedition  for  the  anriroy  of  theStickeen  River  was  organized  by  Lieutenant  Basaar- 

gBine,  commanding  tlie  corvette  Rynda,  when  at  Sitka  in  1863. 

Tb«corTette  ateaiuecL  from  Sitka  to  a  conyenient  anchorage  a  few  miles  below  the 

iMQtii  of  the  Stlckeeiiy  &od  near  the  south  shore  of  its  broad  estuary.    The  party 

deuildd  consisted  of  IL.ieiitenant  Pereleshin,  Mr.  Audreanoff,  a  Russian  engineer  in 

tke  service  of  tUe  Rnaslaii- American  Company,  six  Russian  sailors,  expert  oarsmen, 

ud  the  writer,  ^wlio  aooompanied  the  party  as  a  guest,  for  scientific  purposes.    The 

ammander's  i^ig,  a   'boat  sharp  at  both  ends  and  modeled  like  a  whaleboat^  waa 

itlwtodM  beat  ad^apted    for  the  purpose,  and  was  fitted  out  with  mast  and  sail,  a 

loBg  line  for  toiw^lTi^,  flknd.  was  proYisioned  for  two  weeks.    An  Indian,  named  Jack, 

ucompsnied  OB  as  a  ipilde. 

I  infer  these  t^^w'o  exx>editionB  mast  have  been  one  and  the  same,  and 
that  some  coufaBion  exists  in  regard  to  the  date. 

In  1867,  before  the  cession  of  Enssian  America  to  the  United  States, 
tkHadaon  ^apy  Company^  learning  that  the  sale  was  about  to  take 
place,  employed.  Professor  Leach  to  establish  the  line  where  the  10 
leagues  ended,  and  had  at  that  time  nearly  completed  building  a 
trading  post  at  Warm  Springs  Creek,  about  35  miles  up  the  Stikine, 
ddiect.  Professor  Leach  went  farther  up  the  river  to  a  place  called 
Berrys  Bar,  wbich  he  fixed  as  the  termination  of  the  10  leagues.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  stopped  building  immediately  at  Warm  Springs, 
and  moved  tbeir  post  to  Berrys  Bar.  This  man  Berry  died  of  smsdl- 
pox  in  1862,  and  was  buried,  and  when  Leach  fixed  the  boundary  line 
he  found  bis  grave  to  be  one-half  in  Eussian  America  and  one-half  in 
British  Columbia. 

This  was  the  accepted  boundary  until  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines 
of  Cassiar,  some  four  years  since,  when  the  Canadian  authorities  sent  a 
costoms  officer  to  control  the  trade  of  the  Stikine,  who  located  the 
custom-house  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  buildings  near  Berrys  Bar, 
they  having  abandoned  that  trading  post. 

By  consent  of  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  he 
moved  his  office  down  the  river  about  25  miles,  to  a  x>oint  some  2  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Warm  Springs  Creek^  at  the  foot  of  the  great  glacier. 
This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  comity,  the  Canadian  deputy  promising 
to  inform  the  deputy  at  Wrangell  of  smuggling  of  liquor  into  Alaska  by 
Indians,  etc. 

He  remained  there  only  one  year,  and  then  moved  his  custom-house 
to  Glenora  Landing,  about  160  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  Eiver. 

During  the  year  the  custom-house  was  located  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
glacier,  the  gold  commissioner  of  Cassiar,  a  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  an  English  surveyor,  located  a  town  site  at  the  head  of 
tide  water,  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Stikine,  claiming  it  was  in  British 
Colombia,  made  application  at  the  land  office  at  Victoria,  and  entered  it. 

The  following  correspondence  is  now  inserted  as  bearing  directly  upon 

the  subject-matter: 

CusTOM-HouBE,  SrrKA,  Alaska, 

ColUetor^B  Office^  JuneJS,  1876. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  the  Canadian  customs  authorities  have 
removed  their  flag  and  office  up  the  Stickine  River  to  a  place  known  as  Glenora 
Landing,  the  same  being  above  the  supposed  boondary  line  some  60  miles,  and  about 
90  mUes  from  and  above  the  post  of  last  year. 

One  A.  Choqnette,  alias  ''Buck,"  last  year  settled  and  built  a  trading  post  some  2 
miles  above  the  costoms  post,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  the  Alaska  line.  The  person 
rsferred  to  is  believed  to  sell  liauor  to  Indians,  and  is  the  source  from  which  the 
Alaska  Indiana  derive  large  supplies  of  foreign  goods.  He  pays  his  revenue  to  the 
Canadian  aathurities. 
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1.  Shall  I  notify  Choqaette  that  if  he  remains  where  he  is  located  that  he  t 
pay  duties  on  his  foreign  invoices  and  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  other  i 
chants  in  Alaska  are  subject  tof 

2.  Shall  I  seize  him  without  preliminaries  f 

3.  Or  notify  him  and  give  him  a  fixed  time  to  move  his  merchandise  farther  inli 
then  seize  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  date  f 

Having  had  conversation  with  him,  I  am  under  the  opinion  that  nothing  wiL 
effected  unless  I  am  ordered  to  act  advisedly,  therefore  would  request  that  my  or^ 
on  the  subject  be  clear  and  positive. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  P.  Bebky,  ColUoic 
Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Wa8hingti>nf  D,  C, 

To  which  the  Department  replied  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 
Waahington,  D,  C,  July  24,  187 

Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  15th  instant  is  received,  in  which  you  inform  the  Dep 
ment  that  one  A.  Choquette,  alias  Buck,  has  established  a  trading  post  within, 
limits  of  the  Alaska  purchase,  and  there  furnishes  goods  to  the  Indians  of  Ala4 
and  is  supposed,  also,  to  sell  them  liquor.  This  post  was  first  set  up  some  2  no 
above  the  customs  o£Qce  of  the  Canadian  authorities;  but  you  state  that  tl 
authorities  have  removed  their  flag  and  office  up  the  Stikine  River  to  a  place  kn< 
as  Glenora  Landing,  which  is  supposed  to  be  60  miles  above  the  boundary  line, 
90  miles  above  their  post  of  last  year. 

The  position  of  Choquette's  trading  post,  therefore,  falls  within  the  reoogui 
limits  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  you  inquire  whether  you  shall  notify  Choqut 
of  his  obligation  to  pay  duties  on  his  goods,  if  he  remain  where  he  is,  or  direct  ] 
to  leave  within  a  certain  time,  and  make  seizure  of  his  goods  if  the  removal  is 
effected. 

You  are  advised  to  notify  the  trader  to  pay  duties  on  his  goods,  or  to  remove  ti 
within  a  definite  time  without  the  Territory.  As,  according  to  your  report,  all 
goods  are  a  foreign  importation,  if  the  duties  on  them  are  not  paid,  or  if  the  gc 
are  not  removed  from  the  Territory  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  will  be  incuml 
upon  you  to  make  seizure. 
Very  respectfully. 

Lot  M.  Morrill, 
Secretary  of  the  TreMuri 

M.  P.  Berry,  Esq., 

Collector  of  Customs,  Sitkat  Alaska. 

Collector  Berry  then  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Custom- House,  Sitka,  Alaska, 
Collector's  Office,  September  19, 187^ 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  at  this  office  from  the  honorable  1 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  date  of  July  14, 1876,  it  beco 
my  duty  to  notify  you  to  remove  all  of  the  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandis 
your  possession  and  kept  for  sale  or  trade  by  you  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
United  States,  beyond  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  or  pay  the  legal  duties  on 
same. 

I  am  further  instructed  by  Department  letter  of  date  above  referred  to  that,  she 
you  decline  to  remove  such  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  your  possesf 
on  receipt  of  this  notice  of  removal,  that  I  fix  a  time  for  such  removal  to  be  cons 
mated,  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  so  fixed  and  specified  that  I  proc 
to  search  for  and  make  seizure  of  any  and  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  mercham 
found  in  your  possession  and  remaining  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Ala 
upon  which  the  duties  due  the  United  States  have  not  been  paid. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  to  be  expected  from  the  early  closing  of  the  ni 
gation  of  Stikine  River,  I  shall  fix  the  time  for  your  removal  to  be  completec 
made  at  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  river  for  cauoe  or  steamer  navigatioi 
the  spring  of  the  year  A.  D.  1877,  provided  that  you  decline  to  and  have  not  paid 
duties  above  referred  to. 

M.  P.  Berry, 
Collector  of  Customs,  District  of  Alash 

Mr.  A.  Croquette, 

Merchant,  Stikine  Biver,  Alaska  Territ^try, 
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Sabseqnently  a  second  letter  was  written  Ghoqnette  from  Wrangell,  a 
eopy  of  which  is  not  available,  but  I  learn  it  was  to  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  order  of  removal  above  given  by  Major  Berry.  There  were 
fiome  reasons  for  tills  which  do  not  appear  of  record,  and  I  believe  the 
American  customs  authorities  thought  it  better  to  permit  Ghoquette  to 
remaiD  at  bis  post  Tvithout  molestation  until  this  question  of  the  bound- 
iryliue  was  determined  by  higher  power.  And  here  I  think  they  were 
quite  right  and  displayed  commendable  prudence,  for  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  unnei'essary  irritation  when  either  party  may  be  right  or 
vroDg  in  the  premises  assumed.  The  trader,  Ghoquette,  still  retains 
Ida  trading  post  at  the  disputed  point. 

Major  Berry  subsequently  wrote  the  following  pointed  letter  to  the 

Department : 

CusTOM-HousB,  Sitka,  Alaska, 

Collecior^i  Oj/ioe,  May  il,  1878. 

Sir:  For  tbe  information  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the 
following,  viz: 

One  Mr.  Ranter,  civil  engineer,  has,  by  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
made  survey  of  the  Stikine  River  witb  the  foUowing  result,  viz :  Commencing  at  what 
he  settled  upon  as  the  true  mo\ith  of  the  river,  he  has  meandered  the  same  up  to  the 
old  Hudson  Bay  post,  distance  he  did  not  inform  me,  from  which  point  he  took 
obttrvatiuiiB  and  located  monument  showing  the  eastern  end  of  the  10  marine  leagues 
to  be  some  7\  miles  down  the  river  below  the  said  abandoned  house  and  about  25 
Biles  above  Choquette's  store,  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Eetuming  the  engineer  then  selected  what  he  designates  as  the  summit  of  the  coast 
lan^,  the  »ame  being  23^  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  its  meanders  and  only  16 
niles  on  air  line  from  the  same  point,  and  some  12  miles  below  the  store  of  Choquette. 

The  twenty-third-mile  monument  is  erected  just  below  the  site  surveyed  for  a  town 
last  year  by  the  urovincial  gold  commissioner  and  other  officers  of  British  Columbia. 

In  connection  herewith  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  everv  representation  wiU  be 
made  to  our  Government  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  strip  of  country  lying  between 
the  16-mile  monument  and  that  one  at  the  end  of  the  10  leagues.  To  persons  passing 
ilong  the  river  it  does  not  look  at  all  desirable;  nevertheless,  if  it  is  considered  of 
BO  value  by  our  neighbors,  why  have  they  not  only  surveyed  a  town,  but  their  citi- 
tens  have  applied  to  the  land  board  of  British  Columbia  for  entry  of  many  quarter- 
•eetions  of  land  (their  squatter  system  being  somewhat  different  from  that  of  ours, 
giving  them  privilege  of  entry  before  settlement),  proves  that  the  country  is  held  in 
BoTe  estimation  than  their  citizens  and  newspapers  represent.  Therefore,  from  my 
itandpointf  having  somo  knowledge  of  the  present  and  future  value  of  the  country  to 
the  Government,  would  ask  that  nothing  less  than  the  10  leagues  be  considered  as  the 
boundary  line. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aeryant, 

M.  P.  Berry,  Collector. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

S^ireiary  of  the  Treasury f  WaahingUm,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  conuected  with  the  OaDadian  Pacific  Railway  survey. 
He  is  a  geutlemau  of  repute,  and  is  represented  to  be  well  versed  in  his 
profession.  This  survey  was  made  early  in  the  spring  of  1877,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter having  ascended  the  Stikine  on  the  ice,  the  river  not  being  open  to 
navigation  that  year  until  May  27.  I  met  him  subsequently  in  Victoria, 
and  conversed  with  him  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  result  of  his  sur- 
vey. He  was  unable  in  advance  of  making  his  report  to  his  Government 
to  place  me  in  x)08session  of  any  facts  I  could  put  to  public  use. 

Hon.  Amor  De  Cosmos,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada 
from  Victoria  district,  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  called  for  the 
Hunter  report,  but  it  has  not  been  published,  and  Mr.  De  Cosmos,  in  a 
letter  to  myself,  dated  at  Victoria,  October  1,  says :  "  Mr.  Hunter's  report 
has  not  yet  come  to  hand — possibly  will  not  until  after  Parliament  shall 
have  met.    As  soon  as  I  receive  a  copy  I  will  forward  it/' 

This  is  uo  new  question.  Brig.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his 
report  of  a  toor  of  inspection  of  Alaska,  made  to  the  headquarters  of 
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the  MiliUry  Division  of  the  Pacific  June  30, 1875,  used  the  folic 
language: 

EXPEDITION  UP  TUB  8TIKINK— CUSTOM-HOUSE ;    ITS    LOCATIOK— BOUNDARY  Ii 

DOUBT — QLA.CIEUS,  ETC. 

The  next  day,  by  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Irving,  the  owner  of  the  smal 
steamer  Glenora,  having  arranged  to  pay  merely  the  extra  expense  of  fuel,  I  to 
party  up  the  Stikine  River  as  far  as  the  boundary  betweenour  territory  and  ] 
Columbia.  No  building  is  yet  erected  for  the  custom-house.  The- place  i 
English  custom-house  officers'  tents  is  supposed  to  be  selected  within  the  1 
line.  Some  of  our  shrewd  frontiersmen  say  that  it  is  not  10  marine  leagues  ft) 
sea,  as  it  should  be,  there  being  really  doubt  as  to  the  summit  of  the  coast 
of  mountains.  I  took  a  copy  or  the  statement  of  the  boundary  line  as  publii 
an  English  journal.  It  seems  now  to  an  observer  of  little  consequence  amoi^ 
rough  mountains  where  the  exact  line  of  division  really  is,  but  remembelf 
trouble  the  settlement  of  the  channel  question  gave  us  at  Vancouver  Island^ 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  proper  depi( 
be  called  to  the  existing  doubt — ^not  plainly  settled  by  the  treaty — that  the  lij 
bo  definitely  iixed. 

I  submit  a  tracing  of  a  map  (illustration  4)  of  the  line  as  we  i| 
stand  it,  copied  by  permission  of  General  Howard  from  the  ofiUci^ 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Dei>artment  of  the*Columbia. 

Our  provincial  Mends  in  British  Columbia  are  deeply  interei( 
the  prompt  settlement  of  this  vexed  matter,  and  their  represent 
in  Parliament  have  more  than  once  debated  the  question.  loy 
now  will  be  found  the  report,  as  copied  from  the  Hansard,  of  a  « 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  in  1875,  which  is  peculiarly, 
esting,  showing  the  lively  interest  taken  by  those  cognizant  o 
principal  facts: 

Mr.  Roscoe  moved  an  address  to  his  excellency  the  governor-general,  prayi 
to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  to  the  necessity  of  haYl 
boundary  line  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  as  soon  as  possible  detii 
surveyed. 

Mr.  Roscoe  said  if  he  was  to  move  the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given 
merely  with  the  remark  that  the  conmiercial  and  other  interests  of  British  Co 
required  the  boundary  line  between  that  province  and  Alaska  to  be  defined  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  did  not  suppose  tnere  would  be  any  opposition  to  the  1 
but  he  thought  he  might  fairly  assume  that  the  house  woula  wish,  if  not  ex 
be  informed,  firstly,  as  to  the  nature  of  any  questions  which  may  arise  or  hav 
concerning  that  boundary  line,  and,  secondlv,  as  to  what  had  occurred  whio 
opinion,  rendered  an  inmiediate  settlement  of  that  question  necessarv.    If  thi 
North  America  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
chiefly  of  that  part  of  the  continent  lying  to  the  west  of  the  one  hundred  an 
first  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  also  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast  ex 
from  the  sixtieth  to  the  nfty-sixth  degree  of  noiiih  latitude.    As  Ihe  sixtietl 
is  the  boundary  line  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territ 
only  part  of  the  boundary  line  of  Alaska  to  which  his  motion  had  referen< 
boundary  line  of  this  narrow  strip.    This  was  settled  by  the  treaty  betwe< 
Britain  and  Russia  of  1825.    Previous  to  that  date  there  had  been  endless  i 
between  the  various  fur  companies,  which  represented  the  interest^  of  theif 
tive  countries  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  when  a  settlement  was  made  i 
was  found  that,  while  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company  had  made  vario 
ments  along  the  coast,  the  British  companies  had  acquired  the  whole  interi  , 
country.    A  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  was  therefore  made  on  the  undl 
ing  that  Russia  should  keep  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast,  the  boundary  of  wk{ 
defined  to  be  the  range  of  mountains  runniug  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  it  ia! 
stipulated  that  wherever  this  range  of  mountains  is  at  a  great>er  distancej 
leagues  from  the  coast,  then  tlie  boundary  line  shall  run  at  this  distance, 
this  territory  was  sold  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  bat  of  course  in  any 
oonoemine  the  boundary  line  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  original  treaty  of 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  question  would  have  arisen  but  for  th 
ery  of  gold  in  this  part  of  the  Dominion.    As  long  ago  as  1862  gold  was 
the  Stikine  River,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  prospecting  parties 
of  diggings  in  this  region,  and  two  years  ago  these  were  discovered  at  a  pi 
Deas  Lake,  situated  about  80  miles  east  of  the  head  of  navigation  on  th^ 
River.  
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recently  pronoanced  in  favor  of  nationality  and  a  new  departure,  ought  to  M 
ing  to  make  a  new  departure  in  the  interest  of  Canada  to  enlarge  our  dominlfli 
get  more  land  by  which  the  nationality  could  be  extended. 

Hon.  MKi  Blake.  What  about  the  people  f 

Hon.  Mr.  De  Codmoe  said  the  people  would  soon  be  added,  if  we  had  the  lan^ 
the  plan  he  proposed  there  would  be  no  diyided  sovereignty.  He  believed,  whi 
looked  at  the  mountainous  character  of  this  belt,  that  it  would  cost  nearly  as  mi 
make  a  survey  of  it,  to  both  Governments,  as  it  was  practically  worth  at  pij 
When  they  came  to  ascend  mountains  3,000, 5,000,  and  14,000  feet  high  to  form  a  lit 
ary,  it  would  be  found  most  expensive.  With  reference  to  the  convention  bd 
liussia  and  Great  Britain  of  1825,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Washington  | 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Stikine  River,  he  would  remark  that  there  were  twa 
rivers,  the  Yako  and  Chilka,  which  might  yet  be  found  useful  as  a  means  of  cai 
the  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia  north  of  the  300-mile  belt  out  to  sea«^^ 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  British  Columbia  to  enter  into  further  ne 
tioDS  with  the  United  States  in  order  to  define  our  rights.  In  addition  to  ti 
mineral  discoveries  should  be  made  in  any  part  of  this  belt,  and  from  the  geo| 
formation  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  such  would  be  made,  it  would  be  founi 
American  claims  on  the  Alaska  side  would  run  into  Canadian  territory,  causim 
less  disputes.  Ho  moved  in  amendment  to  the  resolution  before  the  house  t] 
after  the  word  *'  survey  "  be  struck  out,  and  the  following  added :  "  and  the  desiri 
of  acquiring  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  Alaska  extending  northwestward!^ 
54^  40'  north  latitude  to  the  meridian  of  Mount  St.  Ellas." 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie  said  it  was  all  very  well  for  his  honorable  friend  to  briil 
subject  up.  It  was  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  had  engaged  the  attention' 
Government  for  some  time'.  Negotiations  had  already  been  had  through  the  i 
official  channel  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject.  ^ 
one,  however,  that  would  not  be  promoted  by  the  passage  of  his  honorable  if 
motion  here,  and  the  amendment  bv  the  honorable  member  behind  him  (De  0< 
was,  of  course,  entirely  inadmissible.  A  motion  of  that  kind  could  not  seriov 
proposed  in  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  was  quite  aware  that  the  real  dil 
at  present  was  simply  the  Stikine  River.  Under  the  convention  of  1825  the  bofi 
had  in  the  plans  exceeded  a  distance  of  10  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  the  re4 
culty  existed  in  taking  these  10  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  instead  of  ^ 
ing  the  ridge  of  hills  to  a  point  where  it  strikes  the  river.  If  that  point  wexj 
determined,  no  serious  inconvenience  would  arise  anywhere  else,  and  to  get  thi^ 
determined  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  the  Government  had  already  been  dii 
their  attention.  He  noped  his  honorable  friend  would  be  satisfied  with  this  ex 
tion  and  withdraw  his  motion.    As  for  the  amendment,  it  was  quite  inadmisal 

Mr.  Bunster  said  that,  having  heard  a  good  deal  from  the  miners  with  re| 
that  region,  he  claimed  to  have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject  before  the  Houf 
was  sorry  to  see  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Victoria  move  an  amendment 
the  premier  had  declared  to  be  inadmissible,  because  the  honorable  gentleman  ( | 
mos)  considered  him  a  constitutional  authority.  He  claimed  that  tnis  vexed  qif 
which  intorfered  with  the  development  of  the  rich  mines  of  that  country,  sh^ 
settled.  The  hardy  miners  had  discovered  aud  developed  exceedingly  rich  ^ 
Cassiar.  They  had  been  badly  treated  by  unprincipled  American  officers, 
taken  and  seized  their  boats  while  sailing  under  the  Dominion  flag.  They  hi 
obliged  to  pay  heavy  tolls,  amounting  to  $4,000  or  $5,000,  for  which  tolls  no 
were  made  to  the  American  Government.  That  was  a  matter  which  requii 
looked  into  by  the  administration  of  the  day  and  which  should  be  brougl 
the  notice  of  the  American  authorities.  The  official  to  whom  he  had  allu< 
now  undergoing  a  trial  in  Oregon  for  fraud  on  the  American  Government,  w) 
thought,  was  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  wronged  those  Canadians  who  had^ 
the  expense  of  constructing  a  boat  for  the  navigation  of  the  Stikine  Biv^ 
sooner  this  vexed  question  was  settled  the  bettor. 

Mr.  Thompson  (Cariboo)  did  not  wish  to  make  any  remarks  after  what 
said  by  the  premier.    He  was  well  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  hai 
question  settled  as  soon  as  possible.    During  the  ensuing  season,  perhaps, 
larger  number  of  miners  would  go  to  the  Stikine  River  than  the  2,000  spoke„ 
the  mover  of  this  resolution,  and  should  these  vexatious  annovanoes  contin^ 
imposed,  the  more  excitable  among  them,  though  they  might  bTgenerally  pe« 
might  resent  such  interference,  and  thus  brinp^  about  complications  between  f 
countries.    There  was  another  question  which  had  recently  been  brought 
his  notice.    The  Indians  did  not  understand  the  divided  jurisdiction.    Thf 
very  numerous,  and  spent  the  win  tor  months  on  the  coast,  and  during  the  | 
fished  in  the  Skeena  River,  working  also  for  the  miners.    These  Indians  hA 
accustomed  to  roam  at  large  over  that  country,  whether  by  water  or  by  li^ 
they  could  not  understand  the  divided  jurisdiction  when  told  by  American^ 
they  were  on  American  soil  and  by  British  officers  they  were  on  Canadian  ^ 
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order  to  preTent  collision  with  those  Indians  who  are  nsaally  peaceable,  but  when 
ander  the  influence  of  liquor  were  very  excitable  and  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
whites.  Although  the  liqu'or  traffic  was  nominally  prohibited  by  the  Anierioan  author- 
ities, the  Indians  could ^et  all  they  wanted  in  Alaska,  and  if  they  could  not  they  wi^re 
ingeoions  enough  to  make  it  themselves.  They  made  rum  from molaHses  with  uothi  iig 
bot  a  tin  kettle  and  a  coil  of  seaweed.  By  fastening  the  seaweed  to  the  npoiit  uf 
the  kettle,  they  were  able  to  distill  liquor.  This  proves  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion amonff  the  untutored  savages  on  that  coast.  He  had  no  doubt  the  resolution 
tod  ameu£nent  would  be  withdrawn.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  had  done 
good  by  bringing  this  question  before  the  notice  of  the  House  and  opening  the  eyes 
of  Diemt>er8  to  the  vast  capabilities  of  our  great  Northwest. 

Hon.  Mr.  De  Cosmos  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Roacoe.  As  the  Government  have  stated  that  they  intend  to  do  all  that  is  necos- 
SST}'  ill  ^^  matter,  I  will  willingly,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable  premier,  with* 
draw  my  motion. 

The  reeolation  was  withdrawn. 

Bat  the  sabject  was  not  permitted  to  lie  dormant  subsequently ;  hence 
we  find  the  following  proceedings,  which  are  taken  from  the  Port 
Townsend  Weekly  Argus  of  May  3, 1878 : 

MORB   ABOUT  ALASKA — WHAT  OUR  COVBTOUS  BRITISH  NEIGHBORS  THINK. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  last  issue  of  the  Victoria  Weekly  Standard.  It  is 
from  the  procoi'dings  of  the  Uonse  of  Commons,  and  shows  that  the  ideas  we  have 
heretofore  expressed  relative  to  Alaska's  real  value  are  indorsed  and  shared  by  others 
to  whose  opinions  a  great  deal  of  weight  must  he  attached : 

"Mr.  De  Cosmos  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  report,  with  accompanving  map,  of  the 
engineer  who  was  employed  last  year  in  determining  the  probable  boundary  line 
lietween  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  also  a  copy  of  his  instructions,  with  a 
eopv  of  the  treaty  or  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Kussia  respecting  the 
said  bonndary.  He  said  he  considered  that  his  information  onght  to  be  placed  in 
the  seaaional  papers,  to  give  every  honorable  member  of  this  house  a  clear  idea  of  our 
relation  with  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  boundary  line  of  Alaska  was  concerned. 
It  was  neeeesary  that  this  boundary  should  be  defined  to  prevent  a  conflict  in  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  two  countries.  There  was  at  this  moment  a 
j^reat  excitement  in  British  Columbia  with  respect  to  mining,  and  valuable  quartz 
lodee  had  been  found  on  the  Alaska  side  of  the  poundary.  If,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
quartz  lodes  were  found  near  the  supposed  boundary,  it  might  create  more  or  loss 
excitement  of  an  unpleasant  character  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  nec<*s8ary 
that,  in  connection  with  the  boundary,  on  the  Stlkine  River  more  particularly,  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  between  the  two  Governments  to  determine  a  certain 
point  as  the  limit  of  their  respective  jurisdictions.  He  was  assured  that  at  the 
Ameriean  town  of  Wrangcll,  situated  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River,  in 
Alaska,  sales  were  made  to  men  employed  on  the  British  side  of  the  Stikine  during 
the  year  to  the  amount  in  round  numbers  of  $1(K),000  worth  of  merchandise.  Whon 
he  drew  tiie  attention  of  the  Government,  and  especiallv  of  the  honorable  the  min- 
ister of  customs  the  other  day,  to  the  duties  paid  at  Stikine,  it  was  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  some  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment made  to  him  bv  steamboat  captains  as  to  the  trade  on  the  Stikine.  By  the 
Dondefinition  of  the  boundary,  even  temporarily,  by  the  two  Governments,  this  trade 
was  Uirown  into  American  hands  instead  of  into  British  Columbia  hands.  He  was 
assured  that,  if  the  boundary  proposed  by  Mr.  Hnnter,  who  was  sent  there  by  the 
Government  last  year,  were  adopted,  and  a  custom-house  station  placed  there, 
Canadian  steamships  would  proceed  there,  and  the  miners  who  visited  them  during 
the  winter  season  would  make  their  headquarters  on  the  British  side  of  the  line.  As 
the  matter  was  now,  they  were  really  contributing  to  build  up  the  American  side 
and  to  the  support  of  American  steamers  passing  from  Portland  to  Alaska,  and  carry- 
ing Oregon  produce,  iuHtead  of  British  steamers  which  might  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
Stikine  into  British  Columbian  territory.  He  hoped  the  Government  would  bring 
down  Mr.  Hunter's  report  and  maps,  and  any  additional  information  which  would 
show  the  outline  of  Alaska  in  front  of  British  territory,  the  inland  included. 

'*  Mr.  Bnnster,  in  rising  to  second  this  motion,  said  it  would  have  aftbrded  him 
much  greater  pleasure  if  the  motion  had  been  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Honorable 
fcentlemen  might  laugh,  but  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  national  point  of  view,  he 
fally  meant  what  he  said  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  possessed  a  more  genial  climate  than  Ottawa,  notwithstanding  its  latitude, 
while  its  natural  resources  .-ind  cap.nbititirs  were  more  valuable  than  people  had  any 
idea  of.     As  early  as  the  mouths  of  January  and  February,  gardening  operations 
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wore  commeuced.  He  queBtioned  very  much  if  they  could  do  that  in  Ottawa.  V^ 
tatiou  was  rapid  during  the  summer  season,  but  he  must  .acknowledge  not  so  xi 
as  here  at  the  capital.  When  honorable  members  of  this  house  sneered  at  Alii 
he  had  a  right  to  speak  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  tell  them  they  i 
mistaken;  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when,  from  the  geographical  positi< 
this  country,  tiiiey  would  see  the  force  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject.  Tlicy  <^ 
not  but  recognize  the  great  fact  that  British  Columbia  was  the  center  of  the  Brl 
Empire,  between  Australia,  Europe,  and  Canada.  Hence  he  felt  that  the  pro^ 
occupied  a  proud  position,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  British  Columbia 
keep  his  fellow-countrymen  here  well  informed  on  British  Columbia.  He  remembi 
when  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald  brought  British  Columbia  into  the  Union,  much  t« 
detriment,  because  the  contract  was  not  carried  out,  that  it  was  considered  a  fo^ 
bargain,  but  to-day  the  Americans  felt  proud  of  their  Alaska  bargain.  Seven 
lions  in  cash  were  paid  for  that,  but  not  a  dollar  was  paid  for  British  Coluq 
Let  the  house  contrast  the  difference  and  see  what  a  mistake  Canada  made  dii 
the  Crimean  war  in  not  laying  hold  of  the  country.  The  lease  of  Alaska  was  | 
than  enough  to  pay  $l,0(X),Om)  annually.  It  was  the  best  investment  the  Ui 
States  had  ever  made." 

From  the  debates  and  letters  produced  it  will  evidently  be  seen  n 
importance  is  attached  to  this  question  by  Oanadian  legislators 
others  familiar  with  the  situation. 

A  case  arose  while  the  Hon.  David  Eckstein,  now  consul  at  Amc 
dam,  was  our  representative  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Victoria. 

One  Peter  Martin,  a  graceless  vagabond,  had  been  tried  in  the  cot 
of  British  Columbia,  before  one  of  the  puisne  judges,  Hon.  H.  f 
Grease,  for  felony,  was  duly  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  tern 
imprisonment  in  Victoria  jail.  While  being  transported  in  custo4 
two  British  constables  he  made  his  escape  from  the  canoe  in  whicl 
was  confined,  coming  down  the  Stikine,  and  jumped  ashore.  Seizu 
gun,  he  proclaimed  himself  on  American  soil  and  a  free  man,  and  di 
the  authority  or  power  of  the  oflBcers  to  convey  him  any  farther, 
constables,  doubtless  revolving  in  their  own  minds  the  uncertaiut 
this  boundary-line  question,  gave  their  Government  the  benefit  of 
doubt  and  incontinently  knocked  the  prisoner  down,  ironed  him, 
landed  him  in  quod  at  Victoria  jail.  He  was  subsequently  trie(] 
this  attempted  escape,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  an  additional  i 
of  imprisonment.  Mr.  Eckstein  handled  the  case  in  an  able  maq 
and  it  was  the  subject  of  much  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  gr^ 
assumed  by  Consul  Eckstein  was  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Uij 
States  had  been  invaded,  and  although  it  was  really  a  matter  of  dj 
as  to  whether  the  territory  where  Martin  jumped  ashore  was  actil 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  still,  in  view  of  the  fact  that.it  had  I 
erally  been  considered  as  such  (this  beiug  before  the  Hunter  sur^ 
the  Canadian  authorities  gracefully  surrendered  the  malefactor,  anl 
was  set  at  large.  ; 

Doubtless  this  case  influenced  the  mind  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  De  Co^ 
when  he  used  this  language:  ''It  was  necessary  that  the  bouuj 
should  be  defined  to  prevent  a  conflict  in  the  civil  and  criminal  jj 
diction  of  the  two  countries."  i 

Aside  from  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the  interests  of  law  and  oi 
society,  good  morals,  and  safety  of  the  public  weal,  as  well  as  the  j 
ervation  of  the  peace,  demand  that  no  such  state  of  uncertainty  \ 
hang  upon  the  border  of  the  two  countries  as  regards  the  punishmej 
crime.  Every  rascal  and  thief  in  the  country  will  avail  himself  of  | 
state  of  affairs;  and  while  the  action  of  Consul  Eckstein  in  the  Miri 
case  was  praiseworthy  and  that  of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  be] 
mended,  there  wa»  turned  loose  upon  both  communities  oneof  the  j 
desperate  men  on  this  whole  northwest  frontier.  His  career  of  ofl 
however^  has  been  temporarily  checked,  for  he  is  now  incarcerated  a 
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Fort  Wrangell,  July  11,  W 

Deak  Sir  :  I  will  take  it  as  u  personal  favor  if  yon  will  bring  this  matter  tc^ 
notice  of  our  Government  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  possible  to  get  instructioi 
as  to  send  by  the  next  California.    Of  course  this  can  only  be  done  by  using  the^ 


graph.  As  soon  as  the  water  falls  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  as  will  drive  ei 
thing  but  Canadian  vessels  from  this  river.  Of  course  this  is  the  object  o£ 
Dominion  authorities.    I  think  our  Government  might  at  least  demand  a  suspen 


of  the  restrictions  until  the  matter  can  be  discussed,  as  the  full  and  unrestrii 
right  has  been  heretofore  enjoyed  by  American  vessels  coequal  with  Canadian, 
attending  to  this  yon  will  place  me  under  renewed  obligations. 
Yours,  truly. 

John  C.  CALLBKKAt 
Maj.  W.  Q.  Morris. 

N(».  1.     File  320  of  1878. 

Ottawa,  May  18,  IS*, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  25th  instaut,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  is. 
trary  to  the  coasting  regulations  for  United  States  steamers  or  vessels  to  unload, 
of  their  cargo  at  the  first  Canadian  custom  station  on  the  Stikiue  River,  and  j 
going  higher  up  and  landing  the  remainder  to  return  again  and  reload  whathasJ 
unladen  anil  return  therewith  to  the  higher  point.  This  course  is  not  allows 
Canadian  vessels  in  any  similar  circnmstAuce  in  the  United  States.  The  ste^ 
might  properly  take  freight  for  the  two  points  and  be  allowed  to  land  the  quai 
consigned  to  each,  but  no  foreign  vessel  has  the  right  to  reloiid  freight  once  lai 
in  Canadian  territory  for  delivery  anywhere  else  in  the  Dominion,  and  if  that  | 
tice  has  really  been  allowed  by  the  custom  officials  it  must  be  discontinued  at  c 

The  general  question  to  the  right  to  navigation  by  both  nations  is  not  op< 
question,  but  that  right  must  always  be  exercised  with  due  regard  to  customs  1 
and  regulations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  etc., 

J.  Johnson, 
Commisfiiona'  of  Custoi 

I  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Oallbrcath : 

Office  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury, 

Portland,  (h'eg.,  July  23,  19, 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication,  signed  also  by  Benj.  Stretch; 
Capt.  Chas.  U.  Low,  dated  Glenora,  July  6. 

I  fully  appreciate  all  the  difficulties  under  which  yon  labor  and  the  obstacles  y^ 
are  bein^  placed  in  yonr  way  by  Canadian  customs  officials  in  the  prosecnti|| 
yonr  business.  I  can  see,  however,  no  way  to  relieve  you.  The  rale  laid  don^ 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Canadian  commissioner  of  customs,  is  the  law.  The  treil 
Washington  guarantees  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  to  the  ci« 
of  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Stikine  River,  '^subject  to  anyj 
and  regulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  territory  not  inconsistent  •{ 
such  privilege  of  free  navigation.''  j 

The  Dominion  Government  has  its  own  laws  governing  it«  coasting  trade,  ai^ 
can  not  directly  or  indirectly  violate  them.  Mr.  Johnson  is  connect  when  he] 
the  privilege  you  seek  would  not  .be  accorded  Canadian  vessels  by  the  United  S| 

Our  customs  regulations  relating  to  the  coasting  trade  are  very  rigid,  and  ii 
no  circumstances  would  a  foreign  bottom  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  tradl 
desire. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  you  to  transfer  the  title  of  your  boal 
British  subject.  This,  however,  should  be  done  with  caution,  for  should  the  Stl 
trade  die  out  yon  would  not  be  able  to  again  procure  American  pajiers  for  yonr 
without  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

The  verbal  instructions  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  regard  to  the  point  on  the  river  n 
freight  must  be  landed  involves  quite  a  different  proposition. 

The  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  is  the  same  as  laid  ( 
in  the  convention  of  1825  between  Russian  America  and  British  North  America 
is  vague  and  undetermined,  and  will  always  remain  in  dispute  until  the  respe 
Governments  settle  the  question  by  joint  commission  and  survov. 

I  have  devoted  no  little  time  and  attention  to  this  matter,  and  shall  devote  a  1 
portion  of  my  forthcoming  report  upon  Alaska  to  its  discussion  and  endeai^ 
impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  immediate  action. 

I  presume  the  point  settled  upon  by  Mr.  Hunter  is  that  located  by  Mr.  Hant«| 
railway  engineer,  in  his  recent  survey.  The  report  of  the  latter  has  not  yet  roj 
me,  but  I  learn  casually  he  has  run  the  line  much  farther  down  the  river  tha| 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  the  boundary  line. 
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When  the  Dominion  Parliament  was  prorogned  on  the  10th  of  May  laat,  Lord  Dnf- 
ferin  oaed  the  following  language :  ''  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that,  pendine 
tt«  final  settlement  of  the  qnestion  of  boundary,  a  conventional  line  has  been  adopted 
bv  my  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  between  Alaska  and 
ftitiflh  Colnmbia  on  the  Stikine  River." 

Whothflr  tills  is  in  accordance  with  the  Honter  survey  I  am  unable  to  inform  yon, 
bat  will  write  to  Washington  for  information,  and  when  reply  is  received  will  duly 
notify  yoQ. 

As  you  have  speeially  asked  me  to  lay  your  grievances  before  our  Government,  I 
than  this  day  send  your  correspondence  and  a  copy  of  my  reply  direct  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaanry. 

I  have  given  you  my  view  of  the  case,  and  in  the  meantime  would  advise  yon  to 
let  matters  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  Department  can  be  heard  from. 

Yoor  snggestion  about  using  the  telegraph  is  impracticable.  The  Department  would 
not  act  nnMs  the  whole  ease  was  properly  presented,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
tmiamittiiig  all  the  papers. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gouvebkeur  Morris, 

Special  Agent, 

JOHK  C.  Callbbeath,  Esq., 

Wrangellf  AUuka. 

On  July  24  I  transinitted  origiDals  and  copies  of  the  whole  of  this 
correspondence  to  the  Department,  and  requested  that  I  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  << conventional  line"  alluded  to  by  Lord  Dufferin. 
Up  to  the  present  date  no  answer  has  reached  me,  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  Captain  Stretch  that  nothing  has  been  received  in  Alaska 
from  the  Department. 

I  close  this  part  of  the  report  with  the  earnest  hope  that  Congress 
and  the  English  Government  may  both  realize  how  important  it  is  to 
determine  this  controversy  as  soon  as  practicable.  A  more  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  oar  Canadian  neighbors  has  never  animated  the  breasts  of 
the  American  people  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  following  grace- 
fal  tribute,  paid  by  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  in  the  concluding  .remarks  of 
his  fiutewell  address  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  shows  how  amicable 
are  our  relations  and  how  so  eminent  and  educated  a  man  regards  our 
nation,  with  whom  he  has  been  so  prominently  and  socially  connected 
for  the  past  four  years.    Lord  Dufferin  said: 

However  earnestly  I  may  have  besought  you  to  be  faithful  to  your  native  land  and 
to  estimata  at  its  proj^er  value  your  birthriffht  as  Englishmen,  it  is  almost  with  equal 
penistence  that  I  would  exhort  you  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  c<Mrdial  rela- 
tions with  the  great  American  people.  A  nobler  nation,  a  people  more  generous  or 
more  hospitable,  does  not  exist.  To  have  learned  to  understand  and  appreciate  them 
1  ceteem  as  not  leaat  of  the  many  advantages  I  have  gained  by  coming  to  Canada. 
Of  my  own  laiowledge  I  ean  say  that  they  are  animated  by  the  kindliest  feelings 
toward  the  Dominion,  and  I  can  not  doubt  but  that  the  two  countries  are  destined 
to  be  united  in  the  bands  of  an  unbroken  friendship.  Nor  can  I  conceive  a  more 
inteveating  or  deUghtfal  task  in  store  for  the  philosophical  historian  than  to  record 
the  amicable  riviQry  of  such  powerful  and  cognate  communities  in  the  path  of 
progress;  the  one  a  repnblio,  indeed,  but  where  the  authoritative  preeminence 
sasi^ned  to  elect  of  the  people  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  executive  from 
parliamentary  control  introduces  a  feature  akin  to  personal  government;  the  other 
a  monarchy,  but  to  which  the  hereditary  principle  communicates  such  an  element 
of  stability  as  to  render  possible  the  application  of  what  is  really  the  most  popular 
and  demoeratic  political  system  to  be  found  on  this  continent,  which  both  combine, 
each  in  their  respective  spheres,  to  advance  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  to  open 
up  a  new  and  fresher  chapter  of  human  history. 

THE  PORT  OF  TONGAS. 

Tongas  is  an  abandoned  military  post,  and  is  the  first  port  in  Alaska 
met  with  after  leaving  British  Columbia.  It  is  situate  on  one  of  the 
coast  idands  near  the  Portland  Canal,  the  boundary  line.  It  is  a  place 
of  no  commercial  Importance.    Siuce  the  military  left  and  Mr.  Millitech> 
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tlie  depaty  collector,  was  transferred  to  Wrangell,  an  English  sul 
by  the  name  of  Snow  has  taken  np  his  qaarters  there  and  establv 
a  trading  post  for  barter  with  the  Indians  at  that  point.  The  trij 
smsJl,  and  the  peltries  they  obtain  few  in  namber  and  inferior  in  v\ 
There  can  be  no  question  bat  that  Snow  smuggles  all  his  goods  i 
the  Canadian  side.  He  is,  however,  a  man  of  limited  capital,  smi 
loss  to  the  revenue  is  small.  He  promised  Depaty  Collector  Denij 
visit  Wrangell  in  May  last  and  make  entry  of  all  imported  merchant 
I  have  not  heard  of  his  so  doing.  I  wrote  him  from  Tongas,  advi 
him  as  to  his  future  course.    He  has  maintained  a  dignified  sileno 

I  do  not  deem  the  presence  of  a  customs  officer  here  necessar, 
account  of  the  operations  of  this  individual.  We  will  some  day  po 
down  upon  him  in  a  revenue  cutter  and  sieze  his  stock  in  trade.  B 
a  British  subject,  I  presume  his  person  and  liberty  will  be  regard! 
more  inviolate  than  were  he  one  of  the  cultus  Americans  who 
these  isolated  places  for  illicit  deeds  and  traile. 

When  Snow  went  to  Tongas  he  found  there  some  10  cords  of  M 
left  there  by  Mr.  Millitech,  which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use. 
refuses  to  pay  for  it,  and  I  know  of  no  law  or  power  to  compel  hini 

SMUaaLING  AND  COMPENSATION  TO  INFORMERS. 

The  Indians  carry  on  a  large  smuggling  trade  in  blankets,  liqi 
etc.,  from  the  adjacent  province  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  ' 
known  fact  if  you  wish  to  procure  at  Wrangell  a  bottle  of  fine  old  1 
son  Bay  brandy  there  is  no  trouble  in  finding  an  Indian  to  proda< 
provided  you  will  pay  the  price  demanded  for  it — ^usually  about  $4 

Blankets  are  the  Indian  currency  of  the  country.  They  are  bro) 
over  in  canoes  to  Wrangell,  and  successful  landing  and  distribute 
made  during  the  night.  The  only  way  to  break  it  up  is  to  enlisi 
services  of  Indian  informers;  but  here  comes  in  the  trouble — aftei 
tragedy  comes  the  farce.  The  repeal  of  the  moiety  act  by  Congre 
1874  might  well  be  classified  as  ^*  An  act  to  encourage  smuggling! 
prevent  the  collection  of  the  revenue." 

I  found  at  Wrangell  a  very  intelligent  Indian,  who  detailed  to  m^ 
modus  operandi  of  smuggling;  and  when  I  proposed  to  him  toj 
informer  he  very  naively  asked  how  much  he  would  be  paid.  Wit 
going  into  details,  which  his  uneducated  mind  could  not  comprehej 
endeavored  to  explain  to  him  that  would  depend  upon  what  the  % 
(the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  would  allow  him.  The  next  quel 
was.  When  he  would  be  paidl  This  was  a  poser,  but  I  endeavor! 
impress  upon  him  that  pay  some  time  or  other  was  sure.  The  exj 
sion  of  countenance  of  this  untutored  savage  was  the  greatest  comi 
tanr  upon  Congressional  legislation  that  could  be  conjectured  orinve^ 
and  I  only  regret  I  have  not  a  photograph  to  illustrate  the  gri 
and  comicality  combined  of  the  situation.  He  quietly  informed  DJ 
could  make  better  terms  with  the  smugglers,  and  I  thought  BOi 
As  the  law  now  stands,  suppression  of  illicit  traffic  among  the  Inl 
is  wholly  inoperative.  ! 

COAST  SURVEY  CHARTS,  AND  LOSSES  BY  SHIPWRECKS,  ACCIDENTS^ 

The  want  of  reliable  charts  is  the  great  drawback  to  Alaskan 
gation.  Prom  the  boundary  line  north.  Cape  Fox,  to  the  head  of  ii 
navigation,  including  the  coast  to  Bering  Bay,  the  Eussian  and  M 
can  charts  are  entirely  unreliable.  The  English  have  publish! 
charts  north  of  54°  40', 

The  Coast  Survey  have  published  some  harbor  charts  to  the 
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The  reyenue  steamers  Liiwoln  and  Wayanda  never  made  a  oruia 
Alaska  withoat  striking.  The  United  States  steamer  Saginaw  stij 
several  times  while  in  Alaskan  waters.  The  Alert,  an  English  ma« 
war,  struck  going  into  Sitka  Harbor.  Mostof  these  vessels  touchej 
rocks  that  are  not  laid  down  on  the  charts.  The  schooner  Roseoi 
going  to  Elawack,  struck  an  unknown  ledge  and  came  near  being  a  i 
loss.  The  schooner  NorthweHtem  struck  a  rock  in  Clarence  Stu 
and  was  beached  to  save  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew.  The  scho< 
Louisa  Doucn,  in  Lynn's  Oanal,  likewise  shared  a  similar  fate.  I' 
schooner  Langley  struck  a  reef  in  Olmtham  Straits  and  was  a  totol  i 
Report  says  that  in  October,  1878,  the  British  steamer  Otter  strut 
rock  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  The  mail  steamer  Galifornia-y  wj 
for  years  has  made  monthly  trips  to  Wrangell,  Sitka,  Karta  Bay,  j 
wack,  etc.,  has  frequently  touched  and  been  ashore.  I  was  on  bj 
of  her  myself  when  she  grounded  on  a  rock  coming  out  from  Kla^ 

These  are  a  few  of  the  accidents  I  have  been  able  to  gather  w| 
have  happened  to  vessels  in  the  inland  sea  in  southeastern  Alaski 
know  nothing  of  the  navigation  to  the  westward,  save  that  it  is  ex^ 
ingly  hazardous  and  dangerous. 

THE  LIQUOB  TRADE  IN  ALASKA. 

This  is  an  intricate  and  difficult  question  to  discuss  in  all  its  i» 
bearings,  and  will  cover  a  large  field  of  investigation. 

The  law  governing  the  introduction  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquo 
as  follows  (section  1955,  Bevised  Statutes) : 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  restrict  and  regalate  or  to  prohibit  the  imi 
tion  and  nse  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and  distUled  spirits  into  and  within  the 
tory  of  Alaska.  The  exportation  of  the  same  from  any  other  port  or  place  I 
United  states,  when  destined  to  any  port  or  place  in  that  Territory,  and  all  such! 
ammunition,  and  distiUed  spirits  exported  or  attempted  to  be  exported  from  aDj 
or  place  in  the  United  States  and  destined  for  such  Territory,  in  violation  of  anv 
lations  that  may  be  prescribed  under  this  section,  and  all  such  arms,  ammnuitiQi 
distilled  spirits  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or  used  at  any  port  or  place  j 
Territory,  in  violation  of  such  regulations,  shall  be  forfeited;  and  if  the  value! 
same  exceeds  four  hundred  dollars  the  vessel  upon  which  the  same  is  found,  <^ 
which  thev  have  been  landed,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furnituc 
cargo,  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  any  person  willfully  violating  such  regulations  st 
fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  mf 
Bonds  may  be  required  for  a  faithful  observance  of  such  regulations  from  the  i 
or  owners  of  any  vessel  departing  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  havl 
board  firearms,  ammunition,  or  distiUed  spirits,  when  such  vessel  is  destined  J 
place  in  the  Territory,  or,  if  not  so  destined,  when  there  is  reasonable  gro( 
suspicion  that  such  articles  are  intended  to  be  landed  therein  in  violation  Qd 
and  similar  bonds  may  also  be  required  on  the  landing  of  any  such  articlesj 
Territory  from  the  person  to  whom  the  same  may  be  consigned.  s 

I  had  occasion,  when  in  Oregon  last  year,  to  bring  this  qui 
directly  to  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  reviewed  the  laJ\ 
orders  upon  the  subject  in  a  communication  written  at  that  tu 
made  careful  preparation  of  this  individually,  being  familiar  wil 
law  and  the  facts.    My  associate,  Mr.  Evans,  being  with  me 
time,  at  his  suggestion  I  made  the  report  a  joint  one,  and  he  also 
teered  to  sign  it.  j 

I  reproduce  it  here,  as  it  contains  as  good  a  resume  of  the  pi 
condition  of  affairs  as  can  be  offered : 

Offigb  or  Spscial  Agent  of  thk  Trsasurt  DEPA&'ran&Nil 

Portland f  Oreg,,  December  4,\ii 

Sir  :  The  conrae  to  be  pmrsued  by  collectors  of  customs  in  regard  to  the  oli 
of  vessels  having^  on  board  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors  to  be  landed  in  th| 
tory  of  Alaska,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  is  one  that  requires  imi 
presentation  to  the  Department. 
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Obseryation  denotes  that  the  total  exclasion  of  alcoholic  stimtdants  from  A 
1b  not  productive  of  those  beneficial  results  which  the  object  of  the  prohibitory 
lation  was  intended  to  effect.  The  natives  manufacture  by  distillation  from  mo! 
a  vile,  poisonous  life  and  soul  destroying  decoction  called  '' hooclienoo/'  i 
saps  the  very  essence  of  the  human  system,  producing  crime,  disease,  iusani^ 
death.  When  drunk  and  crazed  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  accursed  c 
the  natives,  Aleuts,  half-breed  Russians,  and  mongrel  population  are  in  a  com 
bordering  upou  frenzy,  and  at  tiiis  time  is  to  be  dreaded  the  perpetration  of  on 
and  outbreaK  which  will  surely  be  the  result  if  this  infamous  traffic  is  continii 

The  steamer  which  carries  the  United  States  mall  from  this  port  to  Sitka  and  1 
gell  is  the  principal  common  carrier  of  most  of  the  molasses  which  is  convert«l 
rum.  The  custom-house  records  show  that  during  the  months  of  August,  Septel 
October,  November,  and  December  of  the  present  year  there  was  exported  ij 
stoamer  from  this  place  to  Sitka  4,889  gallons  of  molasses,  and  to  Wrangell  fc 
same  period  1,635  gallons,  nearly  all  of  which  it  may  safely  be  said  has  been  i 
factured  into  "hoochenoo,''  gallon  for  fallen. 

If  any  inhibition  can  be  made  upon  the  exportation  of  this  article  of  commei 
time  should  be  lost  in  stopping  its  wholesale  introduction  into  a  region  whichj 
smouldering  volcano,  is  likely  at  any  time  to  break  forth  in  eruption. 

Stop  this  distillation  of  hoochenoo.  and  the  fears  of  an  Indian  massacre  yt 
greatly  lessened.    It  is  the  primeval  cause  of  all  the  trouble  and  danger 
apprehended. 

Wrangell  Island,  a  port  where  a  deputy  collector  is  stationed,  is  the  po^ 
embarkation  of  miners,  traders,  packers,  etc.,  bound  up  the  Stikiue  River  £1 
Cassiar  and  other  valuable  gold  districts  in  British  Columbia.  Hundreds  g 
come  every  year,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  fast  beconu 
important  station  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.  When  the  miners  retun 
the  gold  fields  for  the  winter^  many  of  them  remain  at  Wran^ell  until  spring, 
introduction  of  spirituous  liquor  is  made  absolutely  prohibitory  in  Alaska, 
gling  from  British  Columbia  will  be  extensively  resorted  to  in  Indian  cano< 
the  ''hoochenoo"  will  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  health,  od 
sobriety,  and  good  morals  of  these  people  that  the  trade  in  alcoholic  stimula 
encouraged  under  suitable  restrictions.  Whoever  is  charged  with  this  regn 
shonld  put  himself  also  in  communication  with  the  American  consul  at  Vii 
Vancouver  Island^  who  should  be  instructed  not  to  affix  to  any  shipment  <^ 
ituous  or  vinous  liquors  his  consular  certificate  without  first  having  produced  '■ 
the  permit  for  such  exportetion  duly  signed  by  the  proper  officer. 
We  are,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

I     J.  F.  Evans, 

Wm.  Gouvernkur  MoRRia 

Special  A§ 

Hon.  John  Shkrman, 

J^cretary  of  the  Treasury ,  WashingioHj  D.  C. 

The  Department  did  not  answer  this  commanication,  and  tbej 

tion  is  still  in  as  great  donbt  and  uncertainty  as  ever.  ] 

Early  in  the  present  year  I  addressed  the  following  letter  i 

Department:  i 

Office  Special  Agent  of  the  Trkasur'* 
Port  Town$end,  Wash.  Ter,,  February  ly\ 

Sir:  The  collector  of  this  port  has  been  applied  to  for  a  clearance  to  Alaska 
tain  merchandise,  which  is  specifically  described  by  the  label  of  the  bottlcu 
reads  as  follows :  , 

"New  York 
Calmuser, 
Well  known  in  Europe  as  the  best  and  most  stimulous 

Root  bitters. 

No  household  should  be  without  it. 

Theo.  Lux, 

New  York 

Established  1865.'' 

Under  my  advice  the  collector  refused  the  clearance,  it  being  clear,  upon  el] 
tion  of  the  compound,  it  was  intended  not  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  to  Bi 
purpose  of  alcoholic  stimulant. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  called  to  a  similar  attempted  shipme 
the  district  of  the  Willamette,  by  letter  dated  Portland,  Oreg.,  December  4^ 
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action  tban  the  raling  of  the  judge  in  the  case  of  M^or  Gate 
reported  as  follows  : 

OvFiCB  OF  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Depabtmsni; 

PortUmdf  Oreg,,  June  S6,  f 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  a  case  latel 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  this  circuit,  in  which  one  Hugh  ] 
is  plaintiff,  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Joseph  B.  Campbell,  captain,  Fourth  United  State^ 
lery,  is  defendant. 

The  question  involved  in  this  case  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude.  The^ 
the  cause  occupied  one  week,  during  which  time  I  was  in  constant  attend^ 
court  watching  every  phase  of  the  case.  ^ 

In  August,  1874,  Major  Campbell,  who  was  then  commanding  the  i>ost  at  Sitl 
an  officer  to  Wrangell  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  with  instructions  to  arrest  whon 
might  be  found  engaged  in  selling  intoxicating  liquors.  In  parauanoe  with  thil 
Lieutenant  Dyer,  the  officer  charged  with  this  duty,  did  arrest  the  plaintiff  ^ 
confine  him  in  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Wrangell  till  the  mail  steamer  touched* 
place  en  route  to  Sitka,  when  the  prisoner  was  duly  put  on  board  of  said  •! 
delivered  to  Major  Campbell  at  the  latter  post.  He  was  not  sent  back  on  tli 
trip  of  the  steamer  which  took  him  to  Sitka,  and  ordered  to  be  conveyed  wi^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  proper  court  for  trial,  which  would  by  law  have  cognizant 
case,  but  was  detained  at  Sitka  a  prisoner  at  the  military  guardhouse  until 
Campbell  could  report  the  arrest  to  the  general  commanding  the  department 
quarters  at  Portland,  and  ask  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  prisoner, 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  and  condition  of  the  mail  steamer,  she  I 
return  to  Sitka  for  more  than  two  months,  during  which  time  Waters  was: 
confinement.  No  other  opportunity  was  afforded  Major  Campbell  to  send  t) 
oDcr  to  Portland,  no  vessels  of  the  United  States  having  touched  at  that  pon 
mean  time. 

This  arrest  was  authoriseed  by  the  provisions  of  section  2150  of  the  Revised  &\ 
giving  the  President  the  right  to  employ  the  military  forces  of  the  United- 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  direct,  in  the  apprehenshon  of  every  penj 
may  be  in  the  Indian  country  in  violation  of  law. 

In  the  year  1873  Congress  by  special  enactment  extended  over  the  Terri 
Alaska  sections  20  and  21  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1834,  entitled  ''An  act  to  reguliii 
and  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers." 
20  of  said  act  was  extended  as  the  act  existed  or  read  March  3,  1873.  Thia 
forbids  the  introduction  into  the  Indian  country  of  any  spirituous  or  vinous : 
and  provides  the  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.  Waters  being  detected  v^ 
this  act,  and  Alaska  being  "  Indian  country,''  was  arrested. 

The  case  at  bar  is  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  by  th6« 
ant,  and  the  damages  are  laid  at  $25,000. 

The  evidence  disclosed  that  Major  Campbell  acted  in  pursuance  with  o| 
making  the  arrest,  that  no  more  force  was  used  than  necessary,  and  that  the] 
received  wholesome  rations  and  medical  treatment  while  in  confinement;  h| 
was  some  testimony  going  to  show  that  Waters  was  compelled  to  perforntt 
and'  servile  labor.  It  was  also  shown  he  was  a  gambler  by  profession,  and  i 
ing  intoxicating  liquors  and  dealing  faro  at  Wrangell.  ^ 

Major  Campbell  was  represented  by  Mr.  Rufus  Mallory,  United  States a1 
this  district,  and  Judge  W.  W.  Upton,  special  counsel  employed  by  theUniU 

I  have  deierred  reporting  this  case  in  the  expectation  that  the  charge  to 
of  Hon.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  United  States  district  judge,  would  be  puolishi 
could  be  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  Department.    Possibly  it  i 
after  be  published  by  the  military  authorities,  but  I  learn  no  copy  will  b6  j 
the  press. 

The  charge  was  directly  adverse  to  the  defendant,  and  the  jury  were  p 
instructed  to  find  for  some  sum  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  court  juslj 
arrest,  but  held  that  the  subsequent  course  of  Major  Campbell  was  not  w^ 
by  law,  relying  in  support  of  this  doctrine  upon  section  2151,  Revised  Statut^ 
provides  that  ^'no  person  apprehended  by  military  force  under  the  preoedini 
shall  be  detained  longer  than  five  days  after  arrest  and  before  removal.  iJ 
and  soldiers  who  may  have  any  such  person  in  custody  shall  treat  him  witi 
humanity  which  the  circumstances  will  permit.''  * 

The  court  held  that  Major  Campbell,  in  detaining  Waters  over  one  steani 
fact,  keeping  him  in  confinement  more  than  five  days,  violated  the  statutep 
clearly  responsible  in  damages.  The  judge  further  instructed  the  jury  thai 
ing  Waters  to  work  was  unlawful ;  that  the  law  only  contemplates  the  rol 
liberty,  and  that  citizen  prisoners  were  not  to  be  treated  like  those  confined 
tary  offenses. 

Some  instructions  were  given  upon  the  measure  of  damages,  not  neoesaai; 
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which  the  Indians  drink  while  warm.  One  gallon  of  the  mixture 
make  three-foarths  of  a  gallon  of  hootzenoo,  and  the  three-foarths 
gallon  will  craze  the  brains  of  ten  Indians.  This  is  about  the  i 
infernal  decoction  ever  invented,  producing  intoxication,  debauch 
insanity,  and  death.  The  smell  is  abominable  and  the  taste  atrod 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  military  its  manufacture  was  unknoif 
the  Indians,  but  no  sooner  had  the  soldiers  made  their  appearand 
Alaska  than  the  detestable  traffic  commenced.  And  from  the  firsij 
geant  of  a  company  down  to  the  drummer  boy.  it  may  be  safely  sai 
large  number  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  somel 
destroying  still.  I 

When  the  Indians  become  crazed  with  this  devilish  drink,  the^ 
all  reason  and  become  raving  maniacs,  carouse,  indulge  in  the  i 
lascivious  and  disgusting  immoralities,  frequently  ending  in  di 
murder  and  suicide. 

One  of  the  direct  evil  results  of  this  detestable  vice  has  been 
debauchery  and  degradation  of  the  native  women  by  a  licentioul 
diery.  I^ever  particularly  noted  for  an  excess  of  virtue,  they  J 
become  victims  to  their  appetite  for  strong  drink  and  inordinate^ 
and  they  have  fallen  victims  to  the  general  contagion  and  ruin, 
aware  this  charge  will  provoke  adverse  criticism  in  certain  quaj 
and  it  is  more  particularly  attributable  to  the  years  immediately 
ceeding  the  Eussian  purchase,  with  the  advent  of  our  troops,  than  i 
later  garrisoned.  But  successful  contradiction  is  invited.  The  \ 
are  too  naked  to  bear  the  light  of  investigation. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  the  troops  come  the  miners,  who  sec 
have  emulated  the  sons  of  Mars  in  the  prosecution,  performance 
mad  riot  of  the  quintescence  of  vicious  enjoyment.  A  whole  n 
prostitutes  have  been  created,  and  the  morbus  indecens  of  the  Li 
which  the  Eoman  doctors  declined  to  treat,  is  found  in  full  feathf 
luxurious  blossom.  To- day  there  is  not  a  single  surgeon  or  phyi 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  when  a  victim  becomes  infected  wij{ 
lues  venerea,  his  fate  can  be  predicted.  Syphilitic  diseases  are  thej 
bane  of  the  country.  But  few  of  the  women  who  indulge  in  p^ 
cuous  intercourse  are  free  from  the  poisonous  taint. 

This  is  a  sad  and  lamentable  picture;  but  it  is  too  true.  It  cd 
wholly  be  eradicated,  but  it  can  be  substantially  checked,  and  t 
end  are  the  efforts  oi  the  Christian  missionaries  now  being  devoi 

The  other  results  following  the  introduction  of  hoocheuoo  will  I 
cussed  in  their  appropriate  place. 

Deputy  Collector  Dennis,  without  any  law,  warrant,  or  authorij 
done  more  than  any  single  individual  in  Alaska  to  break  up  this  j 
Unaided  by  any  authority  he  has  made  law  unto  himself,  and  ij 
more,  has  successfully  enforced  it,  and  whatever  quiet  and  good 
exists  in  the  settlement  at  Wrangell  is  due  directly  to  his  unsua 
individual  efforts.  He  has  aiTCsted  and  fined  Indians  in  the^ 
distilling,  destroyed  their  stills,  emptied  the  liquor  on  the  grouQ 
has  very  largely  contributed  to  the  cessation  of  its  manufacture 
immediate  vicinity.  It  seems  idmost  impossible  to  stop  the  m| 
ture  altogether;  the  natives  having  once  conceived  the  t^ 
seems,  like  all  drunkards,  they  will  have  the  means  of  satisfyinl 
appetite,  i 

In  February,  1876,  Mr.  H.  Gaston,  of  Victoria,  wrote  to  Ooli 
Powell,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Province  of  Britiu 
umbia,  a  letter  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  liquor  by  IndJ 
which  he  says:  <'The  soldiers  stationed  in  Sitka,  being  unable 
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cnre  liquor,  commeDced  to  make  it  for  themselves,  an'^  taught  the  secret 
to  the  uatives."  Oolouel  Powell,  in  his  report  to  the  honorable  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  at  Ottawa,  makes  the  following  suggestion : 

9o  doabt,  however,  exiatB,  shoald  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Gaston  nroye  correot  as 
to  the  general  and  indiscriminate  manafactare  of  spirits  by  Indians  uiemselves,  that 
it  wiU  reTive  the  important  qnestion,  which  has  beiBn  heretofore  debated  with  mnch 
fcies  and  arg^oment  in  political  oircIeSj  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  pmdent  to 
kplize  the  trafBc  under  oertain  restrictions,  since  its  sappression  would  seem  to  be 
•0  difBcalt,  if  not  impossible. 

I  think  the  views  of  Colonel  Powell  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Mr.  Alexander  Gaulfield  Anderson,  author  of  the  Government  prize 
asnj  on  British  Columbia,  1S72,  holds  the  same  views,  saying: 

A  second  fertile  oause  has  been  doubtless  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors— dele- 
kdons  if  not  poaitiTelypoisonous  oomjpounds— by  unscrupulous  men  of  the  lowest 
ad  the  laxieat  elaas.  The  laws  established  for  the  prevention  of  this  offense,  both 
vitkin  the  ProTinoe  and  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  the  United  States,  are  stringent, 
•od  srery  eifort  is  made  to  enforce  them ;  nevertheless  constant  evasions  occnr,  and  it 
ks  been  sarionaly  mooted  whether,  if  it  be  found  impracticable  to  suppress  the  nefa- 
nons  traffie  entirely,  it  might  not  be  pmdent  to  legalize  it  under  due  restrictions. 
A  third  and  laat  cause  may  be  onl^  passingly  adverted  to— tbe  physical  contamina- 
Wk  which  a  degTftded  and  licentious  intercourse  carries  with  it,  against  which  no 
kws  can  provide. 

The  above  remarks  were  drawn  forth  while  discussing  the  diminution 
of  the  Tiidi^^Ti  tribes  since  their  contact  with  Europeans. 

TEDB  DCPOBTATION  OP  FIBBABMS  AND  AMMUNITION. 

I  find  some  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  collectors  as  to  whether  should 

only  be  excluded  from  importation  into  Alaska  breech-loading  firearms 

and  fixed  ammunition.    When  at  Portland  this  matter  was  brought  to 

my  notice,  and  I  wrote  the  deputy  collector  at  Wrangell,  who  replied  as 

follows: 

Ci78tom-House,Wranosll,  Alaska, 

ColUctar^t  Office,  Aug^9t  if,  1878, 

8n:  Your  eoramunieation  of  July  29  in  reference  to  the  shipping  of  powder  and 
percussion  caps  is  at  hand.    I  know  of  no  instructions  from  the  Department  since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  militanr.    The  practice  has  heen  to  exclude  fixed  ammunition  only. 
I  am,  air,  rsapectfujJy,  your  obedient  serrant, 

B.  D.  Crittknden, 

Deputy  Colleotar. 
Wm.  OoumNKUR  Morris, 

Special  Agent  of  ike  Dreaeury,  Partlumdf  Oreg. 

I  inclosed  this  with  the  following  letter  to  Maj.  A.  H.  Nickerson,  XT.  S. 
A.,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  who 
letnmed  it  with  an  indorsement  and  oertain  papers,  as  foUows : 

OnriCB  Spbcial  Agent  or  thk  Tbbasurt, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  Auguet  t2, 1878. 

8b:  I  baTe  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  deputy 
MQeetor  at  Wrangell,  Alaska^  ujion  the  suhject  of  the  shipment  of  ammunition  to 
that  TerritoiT. 

When  the  CMlifemia  was  sought  to  he  cleared  for  Alaska,  on  the  31st  of  last  month, 
the  collector  called  my  attention  to  a  shipment  of  percussion  caps  and  oertain  kegs  of 
riflepowder  destined  for  Wrangell.  This  was  permitted  to  go  forward,  and  the  deputy 
u  wrangell  written  to,  asking  what  had  been  the  practice  at  that  port  since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  military. 

I  am  desirous  of  knowing  what  construction  was  placed  upon  the  law  respecting 
the  importation  into  Alaska  of  ammunition  by  the  military  authorities. 
I  am,  respectftilly,  your  obedient  serrant, 

Wm.  Gouternkur  Morris, 

/Special  Agents 
114.  A.  H.  KiCKXBSON,  U.  &  A., 

Aemetant  Adjutant-General 

Headquartere  Department  of  the  Columbia^  Fori  Vanoouver^ 

H.  Doc.  02,  pt  4 6 
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[First  indoTsement.] 

Hbadquarters  Departmkmt  ov  ths  Columbia, 
Fart  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  August  SO,  IS' 

Respeotfally  returned  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Gouvernenr  Morris,  special  agent  oi 
Treasury,  Portland.  Oreg.,  inviting  attention  to  inclosed  oircalar  of  Noyeml 
1872,  and  copies  of  letters. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Howard : 

A.  H.  NiCKERSON, 

Major  and  Assistant  A^iant-Genm 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Colxtmbia, 

Portland,  Oreg,,  October  21^  18 

Sirs:  On  Jnly  8  last,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2132,  a  oir 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  addressed  by  the  Treasury  De 
ment  to  coUeotors  of  customs,  forbidding  "  the  importation  of  breech-loading 
and  fixed  ammunition  suitable  therefor  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  the 
ment  of  such  rifles  or  ammunition  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  Territory  of  Al 
and  collectors  of  customs  are  instructed  to  refuse  clearance  of  any  vessel  bavfi 
board  any  such  arms  or  ammunition  destined  for  any  port  or  place  in  said  Terrif 
The  department  commander,  therefore,  you  will  perceive,  nas  no  authority  o 
cretion  in  the  premises,  nor  does  he  desire  any. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CiAT  Wood, 
Assistant  Adjutami-Gemt 
J.  C.  Merriix  a,  Co., 

£04  and  206  CaMfomia  street,  Post-Office  Look  Box  XS40,  Sam  Framoleca* 

Official: 

A.  H.  NiCKBRSOK, 

Major  and  AssHstamt  At^tant-Generah 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbia^ 

Portland,  Oreg.,  September  6,  4 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  July  2  last,  addressed  to  the  assistant  ac^utant-g 
at  division  headquarters,  San  Francisco,  stating  that  *'  the  two  companies  doini 
ness  in  this  district  annually  receive,  from  San  Francisco,  rifles,  caps,  powder,  d 
and  lead,  and  by  bonds  filed  with  collector  at  San  Francisco  tne  ^ipments  arc 


the  matter,  have  pursued  a  similar  course,''  has  been  referred  to  these  headqj 
approving  the  views  '*  in  respect  to  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  1 
stations  in  Alaska"  of  the  department  commander,  and  requesting  him  to! 
such  instructions  in  respect  thereto  as  you  (he)  may  consider  proper."  \ 

Accordingly  the  department  commander  has  instructed  me  to  inform  you  thi 
are  no  existing  permits  or  authority  from  these  headquarters  or  superior  ^ 
authority  for  the  importation  into  Alaska  of  rifles,  powder,  bullets,  and  lead| 
manufacture  or  description  whatever,  or  for  their  shipment  to  the  dififerent  « 
of  the  companies  referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  Clay  WooX 

Assistant  AdjutanUG^ 
JoHK  N.  Kino,  Esq.,  ' 

Depviy  Colleator  of  CustofM,  Kodiak,  Alaska  TerriUny  {tfia  San  J^amoisoo, 

Official: 

A.  H.  NlOKBBSON, 

Major  amd  Assistant  At^utant-Generdl 

[Ciroulsr.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbs 

Portland,  Oreg.,  November  7} 

The  following  ezecatiTe  proclamation  and  the  Treasury  regulations  th 
relating  to  the  collection  district  of  Alaska,  are  republished  for  the  info 
all  concerned : 

''Treasury  Dbpartmknt,  February 

"  The  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  direc 
following  executive  order : 

'"Executive  MANSid 
" '  Washington,  D.  C,  February  | 

"  '  Under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  provisioj 
second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  11 
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I  have  no  knowledge  of  there  having  been  any  exportation  of  breech- 
loading  arms  to  Alaska  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  military,  save  an 
occasional  rifle  in  the  hands  of  miners,  and  I  can  not  see  how  this  can 
well  be  prevented.  It  would  be  well  for  some  modified  regolation  to 
be  issued  upon  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  favor- 
ing a  change  of  policy.  The  views  of  Major-General  Schofield  are,  I 
think,  eminently  correct  and  should  be  carried  out. 

I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Departmeht  only  to  exclude  ship- 
ments of  fixed  ammunition,  but  our  collectors  do  not  so  understand  it, 
for  Colonel  Wood,  in  his  letter  to  the  deputy  collector  at  Kodiak,  says: 
^<  There  are  no  existing  permits  or  authority  from  these  headquarters, 
or  superior  military  authority,  for  the  importation  into  Alaska  of  rifles, 
IK)wder,  bullets,  and  lead,  of  any  manufacture  or  description  whatever." 

The  Indians  must  have  powder,  lead,  and  shot  to  use  in  their  smooth- 
bore guns  aqd  Hudson  Bay  muskets;  so  must  the  whites  for  hunting; 
and  if  they  can't  import  it  from  the  United  States  they  can  readily 
smuggle  all  they  want  from  British  Columbia. 

Does  the  Department  mean  to  absolutely  prohibit  an  individual  emi- 
grating to  Alaska  from  taking  with  him  for  his  own  personal  safety  and 
convenience  a  breech-loading  rifle,  and  the  necessary  ammunition  for 
his  own  personal  useY 

Again,  if  a  man  is  found  upon  an  American  steamship  with  such  a 
weapon  in  his  possession,  what  course  are  the  customs  authorities  to 
adopt! 

I  ask  these  questions  because  such  a  state  of  facts  is  constantly 
arising,  and  the  customs  officers  are  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue. 
As  said  before,  the  whole  subject  needs  revision,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better. 

I  have  no  accurate  means  of  ascertaining  the  approximate  number 
of  breech-loading  arms  in  possession  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska.  They 
have  a  few  Henry  rifles,  mostly  of  the  old  pattern. 

Shasta  Hauck,  chief  of  the  Stikines,  has  mounted  at  his  place  two 
4-pound  boat  swivel  guns  of  no  value,  supposed  to  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Russians  or  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Occasionally  an  Indian  will  purchase  from  a  miner  in  British  Colum- 
bia a  repeating  ri^e,  but  instances  are  not  of  an  alarming  character, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

THE  INDIAN  TBIBES  OF  ALASKA — MISSIONARIES  AND  INDIAN  SCHOOLS — 
PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  FUTURE  GOVERNMENT. 

These  subjects  embrace  a  wide  discussion,  and  I  have  thought  best  to 
limit  them  to  one  comprehensive  title. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  approximate  with  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy  the  number  of  natives  in  Alaska.  The  divergence  of  opinion 
is  great.  I  will  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  estimates  by  quoting, 
first: 

prrom  MiOoi^-t^enenl  Halleok's  report  to  the  Seoretery  of  War,  IMP.] 
NAMES  OF  TRIBES  AKD  THEIB  NUMBERS. 

Indian  papulaiifm. — Most  writers  make  four  general  diviBions  of  the  natlTes  of 
Alaska:  I<int,  the  Eoloshians;  second,  the  Eenalans;  third,  the  Aleats;  fourth,  the 
Esqaimanz.  These  are  again  sahdivided  into  nnmerons  tribes  and  families,  which 
have  been  named,  sometimes  from  their  places  of  residence  or  resort,  and  sometimes 
from  other  circnmstances  or  incidents. 

1.  The  Ko1o8hian», — ^This  name  is  eiven  by  the  Russians  to  all  the  natiyes  who 
inhabit  the  islands  and  coast  from  tne  latitude  54°  40^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atna  or 
Copper  River.  The  Indians  of  the  northern  islands  and  northern  coast  of  British 
Columbia  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  their  entire  population  was  estimated  by  tho 
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«df  exploren  at  25,000.      Tlie  Koloshians  in  Alaska  at  tbe  present  time  hare  been 
■bMeduid  ol^saed.  »s  folio wa : 
TbiHydM,  who  iDliAl>i't  Hie  soathem  part  of  Alexandria  or  Prince  of  Wales  Arohi- 
p^.  They  have  nso&lly  'been  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  a  few  years  ago  captnred  a 
tading  vcflsel  and  mnrdered  tlie  crew.    They  namber  aboat  600.    These  Indians  are 
il»  oSledKaiaganiee  and.  Kliarakaus ;  the  former  being  near  Kaigan  Harbor,  and  the 
litteneu  the  Gulf  of  Kliar»l^an.    In  the  same  archipelago  are  the  Hennegas,  who 
lire  BMT  Cape  Pole,  »iid.  tlie  Chatsinas,  who  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the 
irincipil  iilaiid«    Tliey  Skxe  eaid  to  be  peacefol,  and  to  namber  about  500  each ;  in  all 
about  1,000. 
TheTonni,  wlio  live  on  Tongas  Island  and  on  the  north  side  of  Portland  ChanneL 
Abnnehof  Uiia  tril>e  called  tbe  Foxes,  now  under  a  separate  chief,  lire  near  Cape 
FoL  The  two  brancbes  together  namber  about  600. 

The  Stikeens  -wbo  live  on  the  Stackine  River  and  the  island  near  its  mouth ;  al- 
though lepnaented  aa  at  tbe  present  time  peaceable,  a  few  years  ago  they  captured 
fttndiiur  yessei  and  mnrdered  the  crew.    They  number  about  1,000. 

DmKiVliu,  or  Kakee,  vrbo  live  on  Kuprinoff  Island,  having  their  principal  settle- 
Bent  near  tbe  nortb  western  aide.  These  Indians  have  loDg  been  hostile  to  the  whites. 
aiking  distant  warlike  incorsions  in  their  canoes.  They  have  several  times  visited 
Pnget  Soand  and  in  1857  mnrdered  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Townsend.  They 
Bomber  altogether  abont  1,200. 

The  Koas,  who  bave  several  villages  on  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Kon  Island,  between 
Cape  Division  and  Prince  Fredericks  Sound.  They  are  represented  as  generally 
nfrieodly  to  onr  people.  They  are  daogerous  only  to  small  unarmed  traders.  They 
itmber  in  all  abont  800. 

The  Koatznona,  or  Konshnous,  who  live  near  Eootznere  Head,  at  the  month  of 
lioodi  Bay,  Admiralty  Island.    They  number  about  800. 

The  Awks,  who  live  along  Douglas  Channel  and  near  the  mouth  of  Tako  Biver. 
Tllhnr  bave  a  bad  reputation  and  number  about  800. 

The  Sundowns  and  Takes,  who  live  on  the  mainland  from  Port  Houghton  to  the 
Tako  River.    They  number  about  500. 

The Chileatea  or  Chilkahts,  living  on  Lynn  Channel  and  the Chilkaht  River.  They 
are  warlike  and  have  heretofore  been  hostile  to  all  whites,  but  at  present  manifest 
a  disposition  to  be  friendly.    They  muster  about  2,000. 

Tbe  Hoodana-hoos,  who  live  near  the  head  of  Chatham  Straits.  There  are  also 
■mall  settlements  of  them  near  Port  Frederick  and  at  some  other  points.  They 
samber  about  1,000. 

The  Honnas  or  Hooneaks,  who  are  scattered  along  the  mainland  from  Lynn  Canal 
to  Cape  Bpencer.    Their  number  is  abont  1,000. 

The  Sitkas  or  Indians  on  Baranoff  Island,  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  change 
of  flags,  bat  have  since  become  friendly.  These  are  estimated  by  General  Davis  at 
abont  V200. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  scattering  fsmilies  and  tribes  on  the  islands  not  above 
eoamerated  and  tbe  Hyaoks,  who  live  south  of  Copper  River,  we  shall  have  from 
12,000  to  15,000  as  tbe  whole  number  of  Koloshians  in  the  Territory. 

2.  The  Kenaiam.— This  name,  derived  from  the  peninsula  of  Keuai,  which  lies  be- 
tween Cooks  Inlet  and  Prince  William  Sound,  has  been  applied  to  all  the  Indians  who 
occnpy  the  country  north  of  Copper  River  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except 
tbe  AleutB  and  Ksqnimaux.  The  exnployees  of  the  telegraph  company  represent 
tbem  as  peaceful  and  well  disposed.  They,  however,  are  ready  to  avenge  any  a£front 
or  wrong.  1  have  not  sufficient  data  to  give  the  names,  locations,  or  numbers  of  the 
teveral  trilies  of  these  people.    Their  whole  number  is  usually  estimated  at  25,000. 

3.  The  Jleuls.—TMs  term  more  properly  belongs  to  the  natives  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  but  it  lias  been  applied  also  to  those  of  the  Schoumagin  and  Kailiak  grouns, 
and  to  the  Sontliern  Esquimaux,  whom  they  ^eatly  resemble.  They  are  generally 
kind  and  weJI  disposed,  and  not  entirely  wantmg  in  industry.  By  the  introduction 
of  ichools  and  churches  among  these  people,  the  Russians  have  done  much  toward 
rMucing  them  to  a  state  of  civilization.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  indefinite 
character  of  the  lines  separating  them  from  the  £sqnimanx,  the  estimates  of  their 
DnmbeiB  are  conflicting,  varying  from  4,000  to  10,000.  Probably  the  lowest  number 
would  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  proper,  while  if  we 
iocludethe  other  groups  and  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  the  country  bordering  on 
Bristol  Bay,  the  whole  number  may  reach  as  high  as  10,000. 

4.  The  Esqnimaux. — ^These  people,  who  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  population 
of  Alaska,  inhabit  the  coaMts  of  Bering  Sea  and  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  inte- 
rior country  north,  and  incladiug  the  nortfaem  branches  of  the  Yukon  River.  The 
Xenaians  are  said  t4»  hold  the  country  along  the  more  southerly  branches  of  that 
rirer.  The  character  of  the  Alaskan  Esquimaux  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
of  tbe  same  race  in  other  parte  of  the  world.  They  are  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
md  number  nl'oii t  20,000.  These  estimates  make  the  entire  Indian  population  of 
Alaska  about  60,000. 
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[Report  of  Bvt  Lleat.  CoL  Robert  N.  Boott,  IT.  &  A.] 

INDIANS  LIVING  ON  AND  NBAB    TUB    BOUNDARY    BETWBBN    BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
THE  RUSSIAN- AMERICAN  TERRITORY  RECENTLY  CEDED  TO  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Chimptai'M. — Living  on  Chimpsaia  Peninsula.  Their  principal  village  is  at 
Simpson,  where  a  Hudson  Bay  post  (the  largest  on  the  coast)  has  been  locati 
some  thirty  years.  There  are  abont  900  Indians  at  the  point,  livinp^  in  large,  stn 
built  lodges.  Abont  600  of  this  tribe  are  at  Metlakahtla,  a  missionary  and  tci 
village  abont  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  Fort  Simpson,  on  Chatham  Sound. 
Simpson  is  a  large  stockade  fort,  armed  with  eight  4-pounder  iron  guns,  but 
are  now  but  three  or  four  whites  at  that  station. 

}^aa*  River  Indiam. — ^Nans  River  empties  into  Portland  Channel  at  abont  bo^  \ 
latitude  and  about  30  miles  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Fort  Simpson.' 
Cunningham  (the  Naas  River  trader  for  Hudson  Bay  Company)  was  at  Fort  f 
son  while  I  was  there,  and  kindly  furnished  such  information  as  I  possess  inj 
ence  to  tribes  on  that  and  Skeena  River.  He  estimates  the  total  nnmber  of 
Indians  at  2,000. 

The  Kakes,  Foxes,  Hydahs,  Tongas,  and  Stikeens  trade  on  the  Naaa  for  ool 
oil  and  other  articles.  The  Naas  Indians  go  into  Portland  Channel,  near  its! 
to  catch  salmon,  which  are  said  to  be  very  abundant.  There  is  a  tribe  of  abo< 
son  Is  now  living  on  a  westerly  branch  of  the  Naas  near  Stikeen  River.  Th4 
called  **  Lackweips,"  and  formerlv  lived  on  Portland  Channel.  They  moved 
in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Naas,  and  now  trade  exclni 
with  the  Stikeens.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  is  making  strong  efforts  toi 
cile  this  fend,  in  order  to  recover  their  trade.  (I  embrace  under  this  head! 
Indians  who  are  within  easy  access  to  Portland  Channel,  coming  there  to  tracU 
or  within  an  area  of  60  miles  north  and  south  of  that  inlet.) 

Skeena  River  Indians, ^SkeeuA  River  empties  into  Port  Essington  abont  SS 
below  Portland  Channel.  Its  source  is  not  fur  from  the  head  waters  of  thci 
The  total  number  of  Indians  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries  is  reliably  estimil 
2,400,  namely: 

Kitsalas •« 

Kitswingahs 

Kitspayuchs ; w 

Kitsagas ^ 

Kitsi^chs 

Hagulgets 

Kitswinscolds •• 

The  last-named  tribe  live  between  the  Naas  and  the  Skeena.  They  are  repri 
as  a  very  superior  race,  industrious,  sober,  cleanly,  and  peaceable. 

Kiiatels. — Living  on  the  islands  in  Ogden's  Channel,  about  60  miles  held 
Simpson.  They  number  about  300  persons,  and  are  not  considered  very  trnstil 
These  people  trade  at  Metlakahtla.  i 

Sydaka. — This  name  is  given  to  the  Indians  on  the  northern  shores  of  Qn< 
lotte  Island  and  to  all  ot  uur  Indians  on  Prince  of  Wales  Islands,  except  the 
gas  and  Chatsinahs.    The  British  Indians  living  along  the  shore  firom  Vira^ 
to  North  Point  and  Cape  Knox  number  300.    Those  at  Masset  Harbor  are 
mated  at  300.    The  American  Hydabs  are  called  Ky-ffaunies  or  Kliavakans.! 
number  about  600  souls,  and  are  scattered  along  the  shore  from  Cordova  to  ' 
Bay.    Quite  a  number  of  the  men  from  these  tribes  are  employed  about  Viotci 
in  the  sawmills  on  Puget  Sound.    A  few  years  ago  some  British  Hydahs  captii 
schooner  Blue  Wing,  off  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  murdered  all  the  crew  and  pa^ 
some  five  or  six  persons.  '. 

Tongas, — Not  many  years  ago  this  was  a  warlike  and  numerous  tribe,  and  not 
ber  not  more  than  200  souls.  They  hunt,  fish,  and  trade  among  the  islaudsj 
the  northern  shores  of  Portland  Channel.  Their  principal  village  is  on  Tongsi 
to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  | 

There  is  no  Indian  bureau  with  attendant  complications.    There  is  no  pn 
recognition  of  the  Indian's  ''title  "  in  fee  simple  to  the  lands  over  which  he  n 
fish  or  g<ame.    Intoxicating  liquors  were  not  Introduced  among  these  peoplej 
as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  possessed  the  monopoly  of  trade.    Prompt  pnitj 
follows  the  perpetration  of  crime,  and  from  time  to  time  the  preseuce  of  a 
serves  to  remind  the  savages  along  the  coast  of  the  power  of  their  masi 
more  than  two  years  ago  the  Fort  Rupert  Indians  were  severely  punished 
ing  to  deliver  certain  criminals  demanded  by  the  civil  magistrate.    Thei 
was  bombarded  and  completely  destroyed  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  gunbtf 
As  the  result  of  such  a  policy  we  find  trading  posts  well  stocked  with  evi 
tempting  to  savage  cupidity  safely  conducted  b^  one  or  two  whites  among 
and  powerful  tribes.    There  is  not  a  regular  soldier  in  all  British  (3olumbia^ 
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iBf  Barincs  on  ahipboard  and  at  equipment),  and  yet  white  men  trayel  thronffh  the 
lagth  and  breadth  ot  the  province  in  almost  absolate  aecnrity.  Tet  the  total  nnm- 
bcr  of  IndiaoB  in  the  colony  is  estimated  at  40,000,  and  there  are  not  more  than  8.000 
Yhitea.  Dr.  Tolmie  informed  me  that  Captain  Howard,  of  oar  revenue  service,  nad 
stated  in  Victoria  that  no  one  would  he  allowed  to  sell  arms  or  ammunition  to  the 
Indiana  in  our  Territory.  This  policy,  provided  it  could  he  carried  out,  would  simply 
deprive  these  people  of  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  They  must  have  guns, 
not  only  to  get  food,  but  to  secure  the  furs,  slnns,  etc.,  of  the  northwest  trade.  But 
these  Indians  will  get  arms  and  ammunition.  If  our  own  traders  are  prohibited  from 
fviniahing  them,  they  can  and  will  get  them  from  British  Columbia,  and  in  this  event 
they  woold  naturally  look  upon  the  British  as  their  beet  friends.  The  consequence 
of  such  ft  state  of  feeling,  as  affecting  our  trade  and  intercourse  with  them,  mav 
readily  be  imagined,  inasmuch  as  most  of  our  trading  intercourse  with  Alaska  will 
be  by  8m»U  Teeaels,  running  through  what  is  called  the  inside  passage  along  the 
coast  of  Britiah  Columbia.  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  collect  such  information  as 
coold  be  obtained  in  reference  to  Indians  living  on  and  near  that  route  for  convenient 


1  sabmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  instructions  received  from  Migor-GenenJ 
Halleek  (inclosure  A). 

Very  vespeetlmly,  your  obedient  servant, 

BOBSBT  N.  Soorr, 
Brevet  lAeuienanUCoUmtl  and  A,  1>.  C« 
Bniwt  MwA.  Gen.  James  B.  Fry, 

AOiuUmUGeneral  MilUary  DUtriot  of  the  Paoifie. 

Tinoent  Collyer  says: 

Major-Qoneral  Halleck's  nomenclature  I  have  already  given.  His  estimate  I  believe 
to  be  nearest  correct  of  any.  In  all  cases  where  I  counted  them  the  number  exceeded 
the  pobliahed  estimates. 

GoL  H.  Clay  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Oolombia,  in  a  report  made  to  General  Howard  on  the 
tiqaor  traffic,  remarks: 

There  are  upward  of  60,000  Indians  in  Alaska  Territory,  dispersed  in  numerous 
tribes  and  bands. 

Special  Agent  Elliott  estimates  as  follows: 

The  nnmber  of  Indians  now  living  in  the  Territory  is,  according  to  best  authority 
aad  my  judgment,  between  18,000  and  20,000.  Of  this  number,  ^tween  10,000  and 
12,000  belong  to  that  district  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cooks  Inlet  and  south  by 
Fort  Simpson ;  the  remainder  inhabit  that  stretch  of  country  reaching  from  Bristol 
Bay  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  back  into  the  far  interior,  where  there  are  several  tribes, 
supposed  to  be  quite  numerous,  about  which  very  little  is  known,  even  by  the  traders. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  reports,  nnder  the  follow- 
ing date: 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1, 1877. 

Hie  Indians  of  Alaska,  numbering  over  20,000,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  have  at  least  a  moraJ  claim  upon  the  Government  for  assistance  in  the 
way  ot  civilisation.  Under  the  policy  of  letting  these  tribes  alone,  Indians  who  are 
as  yet  without  the  influence  of  either  the  virtues  or  vices  of  civilization  will  gradu- 
ally beeome  victims  to  the  practice  of  whisky  drinking  and  other  deteriorating 
insneoees;  those  whose  contact  with  whites  has  already  resulted  in  demoralization 
wij]  become  still  more  degraded;  and  those  who,  under  Russian  rule  and  influence, 
became  partially  civilized,  will,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  restraints  and  protection 
of  Russian  law  and  the  failure  to  substitute  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
GovemmeatL  relapse  into  barbarism. 

The  fact  that  these  tribes  are  not  dependent  on  the  Government  for  subsistence 
and  are  not  ooonpyin^  lands  which  United  States  citizens  covet,  should  not  serve  as 
an  argument  for  leaving  them  without  law,  order,  or  civilizing  influences.  Unless  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  GU>vemmeut  to  abandon  Alaska  altogether,  some  plan  for 
bringing  these  Indians  under  civilizing  control  of  the  Government  should  be  adopted 
at  an  early  day,  especially  for  furnishing  them  educational  facilities.  I  would 
TMommend  the  appointment  of  a  speciid  agent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain 
their  condition  and  wants  and  make  report  thereon,  to  be  the  basis  of  future  action. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  A.  Hatt,^  Comiiii««ioiisr. 

HoL  Sbcbxtabt  of  the  Interior. 
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Desiring  to  have  the  views  of  the  Hon.  James  O.  Swan  xtj^ik 
number  of  Indians  in  Alaska  and  how  they  shoald  be  managei 
addressed  him  a  commanication  requesting  he  would  at  length  prei 
a  statement  for  me.  This  he  has  done  in  a  very  able  and  interesi 
manner,  and  it  is  now  presented.  Judge  Swan  has  had  much  ex| 
ence  with  the  Indians  on  this  coast.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  y\ 
he  advances,  and  rely  very  much  upon  his  judgment. 

Nbsah  Bat,  Wabhinoton  Tbr.,  October  19,  lj| 

Mt  Dbab  liAJOR :  I  will  now  endeavor  to  reply  to  yoar  letter  of  the  12th,  in  w 
yon  request  me  to  five  yon  ''the  estimate  of  the  number  of  Indians  in  AlaskaJ 
where  located/'  and  also  "to  offer  any  snggestions  or  remarks  I  may  desire  to  i 
conoeming  those  Indians  and  their  fatnre  management."  I  thereiore  respeotj 
submit  the  following:  I 

First,  as  to  their  number.  The  only  information  I  have  which  may  be  consid 
as  reliable,  because  it  is  official,  is  contained  in  Dall's  Report  on  the  Tribes  oi 
Extreme  Northwest,  which  is  published  in  vol.  1  of  Contributions  to  North  Amei 
Ethnology,  by  Mi^.  J.  W.  Powell,  by  instructions  of  the  Department  of  the  Inti 
1877.  In  this  interesting  and  valuable  report  you  wiU  find  all  the  information 
has  been  published  to  the  present  time  respecting  the  Alaska  Indians,  whi4 
classes  as  "  Orarians/'  or  tribes  living  on  the  seacoast  (although  he  does  not  gil 
reason  for  using  the  term  **  Orarians,''  a  word  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  or  i 
cation  of),  and  Indians,  and  gives  the  whole  number  as — 

Total  Alaska  Indians X 

Total  Alaska  Orarians £ 

Total  native  population • i 

The  Orarians  are,  first,  the  Innuit;  second,  the  Aleuts.  ^ 

The  Innuit  are  the  most  western  tribes,  and  are  classed  by  DaU  with  the  trii 

the  adjacent  coast  of  Asia.    The  whole  number  of  the  Innuits  he  places  at  1| 

The  Aleuts  are  the  eastern,  or  Unalaskans,  and  the  western,  or  Atkans.    Of  ] 

there  are  2,454,  making  a  total  of  Orarians,  14,054. 

The  Indian  tribes  ofAlaska  are  divided  by  DaU  into  two  groups,  the  Tinn«| 
Tlinkets.  The  former  are  the  more  northerly  tribes,  from  Cooks  Inlet  and  Oi 
River  north,  and  the  latter  are  the  tribes  from  Cooks  Inlet  to  the  southern  bord 
Alaska,  and  are  the  tribes  more  particularly  met  with  by  travelers  to  Sitka,  Wnn 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago. 

TheTinnet  number 

The  T'linkets 

•J 

Making  a  total  of  Alaskan  Indians •••.  | 

But,  in  speaking  of  the  native  population  of  Alaska,  it  is  proper  to  oaU  tf 
''  Indians  "  to  prevent  confosion.    Dall  adds  to  this  whole  number  of  natives, 
as  before  stated,  is  25,704,  as  follows:  e.  g.,  Russians,  50;  half-breeds  or  < 
1.500;  citizens,  including  military,  250—1,800;  making  the  total  population 
Territory.  27,504. 

The  military  haye  been  removed  since  DalFs  estimate  was  made,  but  the 
to  the  population  since  the  canneries  at  Sitka  and  Klawaok  have  been  esta 
and  the  influx  occasioned  by  the  minerad  discoveries,  wiU  make  the  total 
whole  population  at  the  present  time  not  far  from  the  amount  estimated  bv 

The  second  question,  ''As  to  the  best  method  of  managring  the  Indians  of  j 
is  one  of  deep  interest;  one  which  requires  much  stud^  and  careful  oonsidel 
and  no  conclusions  should  be  hastily  made.  In  accepting  vour  kind  invital( 
express  myself  on  this  momentous  question,  I  shall  nave  to  ask  your  pen| 
to  aUow  me  to  state  how  I  have  acquired  the  information  requisite  to  enabls 
advance  an  opinion  upon  so  grave  a  subject  as  the  management  of  Indians.   >' 

Since  1852,  at  which  time  I  first  came  to  this  Territory  (then  a  part  of  Orel 
have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  mv  time  to  the  study  of  Indian  habi 
customs,  to  ethnology,  archsDology,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  | 

Seople,  especially  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  In  1855  I  was  with 
en.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  when,  as  governor  of  Washington  Territory  and  supei 
ent  of  Indian  affairs,  he  miKle  treaties  with  the  several  tribes  west  of  the 
Range,  and  subsequently  was  with  him  in  Washington  as  his  private  seoi 
the  time  he,  as  Delegate  in  Congress  from  this  Territory,  aided  in  havinj 
treaties  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  subject  of  those  treaties  was  the 
our  frequent  oouTersation,  and  no  man  knows  better  than  myself  what 
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Bterens'B  true  intention  was  concerning  them ;  and  I  can  safely  and  tml  j  state,  that 
kad  the  treaties  he  made  been  carried  ont  in  the  spirit  and  intent  with  which  he 
Bade  them,  much  good  would  have  been  effected  with  the  Indians,  and  it  is  thenon- 
fslfiUment  of  those  treaties  which  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  trouble  we 
ksTS  had  with  the  Indians  in  this  Territory.  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  opposed  to 
ftBj  or  all  treaty-making  with  the  natives,  and  I  published  mj  views  in  a  work 
SDtitied  The  Northwest  Coast,  which  was  issued  by  Harpers  m  1857.  On  pages 
349  sod  360,  and  from  the  last  paragraph  on  page  367,  my  views  are  freelyexpreased. 
(If  yoB  have  not  a  copy  of  the  book,  yon  ean  obtain  one  either  at  Mr.  Webster's  er 
Dr.Micor'B.) 

My  observation  and  experience  since  then  have  proved  to  me  that  my  views  as 
tkre  expressed  are  correet;  that  it  is  folly  to  think  of  making  anv  more  treaties 
with  Indians,  and,  so  far  as  Alaska  is  considered,  I  see  no  object  to  be  attained  by 
repeating  a  worn-out  farce  of  treating  with  a  people  who  are  living  in  a  Territory 
vhick  we  haTe  acquired  the  fee  simple  of  by  the  purchase  the  United  States  made 
of  Snsna.  in  which  purchase  no  mention  is  made  of  any  reserved  rights  of  Indians 
or  any  other  people.  The  land  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  no  treaties  are  neo- 
eissry  to  extinguish  Indian  titles. 

Wt  mast  therefore  meet  this  Alaskan  ouestion  other  than  by  the  time-honored 
eastoai  of  making  a  solemn  treaty  with  a  horde  of  breechless  savages  in  the  same 
fonaal  manner  and  with  more  imposing  ceremony  than  we  are  wont  to  do  with  such 
^nmt  nationa  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  What^  then,  shall  be 
that  method  and  how  can  it  be  carried  into  effect  is  the  subject  which  your  letter 
iavites  me  to  discuss. 

1  think  ttiat  the  Indians  themselves  ean  give  us  some  useful  hints  regarding  the 
aaoBer  of  treatment  which  would  not  only  be  acceptable  to  them,  but  would,  in  my 
judgment,  lead  to  the  happiest  results. 

In  1875  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  as  a  special  comroisfiioner  of  the  United 
Statss  for  procuring  articles  of  Indian  manufacture  for  the  National  Museum,  to  be 
codiibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  proceeded,  in  the  United 
States  revenue  steamer  WolcoU,  to  Alaska,  in  a  cruise  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  of  that  year. 

Ehimig  that  cruise  we  stopped  at  mainr  of  the  villages  of  various  tribes,  and  when- 
ever we  had  any  conversation  with  the  Indians  it  was  the  universally  expressed  wish 
that  the  Government  would  send  them  teachers  and  missionaries,  as  the  English  had 
seat  to  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  and  thev  particularly  referred  to  the  missions 
at  Fort  Simpson,  and  at  Metlakatla,  British  Columbia,  the  former  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of  Ontario,  Canada^  and  the 
latter  under  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  of 
Losdon,  England. 

Port  Simpeon,  being  one  of  the  principal  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
paay  and  aitoated  but  a  few  miles  from  the  southern  boundanr  of  Alaska,  is  the  place 
wheffo  a  great  many  of  the  Alaskan  tribes  resort  to  sell  their  furs,  and  have  there  seen 
for  themselves  the  superior  condition  of  the  Tsimsean  Indians,  both  at  Fort  Simpson 
sad  Metlakatla,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  jealous  spirit,  induced  by  the  unfavorable 
cooBMriaon  of  their  own  uncivilized  state,  in  contrast  with  the  great  improvement  of 
the  Taimseana,  which  caused  them  to  be  so  unanimous  in  their  applications  to  us  for 
Qovemment  aid  in  sending  teachers  to  them. 

In  a  report  made  by  me  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  m  v  return,  which 
waa  also  published  in  the  Port  Townsend  Argus,  September  3,  1877, 1  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  subject,  and  strongly  recommended  uiat  our  Government  adopt 
toward  the  Alaska  Indians  a  similar  policy  to  that  so  successfully  enforced  in  British 
Colnmbij^  at  the  two  miftsions  of  Metlakatla  and  Fort  Simpson,  a  short  account  of 
whieh  will  serve  to  explain  the  method  which  I  would  suggest  our  Government 
idopt  in  its  future  management  of  the  Alaskan  tribes. 

In  October,  1857,  Mr.  William  Duncan,  a  missionary,  schoolmaster,  and  catechist, 
sad  graduate  at  Highbury  Episcopal  Training  College  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  London,  was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  teacher  and  missionary  at  Fort 
Sinpaon,  and,  with  no  other  aid  than  the  stipend  paid  him  by  the  society  and  ocoa- 
•ional  donations  from  charitable  persons  in  England  and  in  Victoria,  bo  has  sue- 
eceded  in  making  the  Indians  under  his  charge  a  self-sustaining  people,  and  their 
■sttleBient  is  a  model  which  many  of  our  pioneer  communities  might  emulate  with 
profit. 

In  May,  1860,  Mr.  Duncan,  finding  the  locality  of  the  post  at  Fort  Simpson 
^suited  to  his  pnrpoBe,  removed  to  his  present  place  at  Metlakatla,  some  20  miles 
■oath,  where  he  estJtblished  a  town.  Here.,  acting  in  turns  as  minister,  schoolmaster, 
pkysician,  bailder,  arbitrator,  magistrate,  trader,  and  teacher  of  various  mechanic 
*rts,  be  has  labored  so  snccessfhlly  that  they  now  own  a  schooner  trading  regularly 
to  Victoria,  they  have  a  joint  stock  trading  house,  a  market  house,  a  soap  manufao- 
^,  blsekamltn  ahop,  sawmill,  an  octagon-shaped  schoolhonse  which  cost  nearly 
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$4,000,  a  building  90  feet  by  30,  nsed  as  a  coiirt-houBey  for  public  meetings,  an 
accommodate  strangars,  a  mission  house  64  feet  by  32,  eontaining  seven  apartm 
on  the  ground  floor,  a  spacious  dormitory  above,  and  outbuildings.  Also  a  ehi 
a  woolen  factory,  where  they  weave  blankets  and  common  flannel  on  a  mac 
supplied  them  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Mission  Mills  at  San  Francisco,  a  rope 
twme  factory,  a  tannery,  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  and  a  yaiiety  of  otiier  ui 
things  impossible  for  me  nere  to  {particularize. 

The  British  Government  recognizes  Mr.  Duncan's  great  work,  and  directs  all  iti 
cials  in  the  navy  and  army  who  may  be  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  to  xc 
him  such  aid  as  he  may  need.  But  there  his  connection  with  his  Government  < 
He  has  done  this  work  with  the  voluntary  aid  and  contributions  of  the  Indians 
is  by  tiieir  help  rendered  independent  of  an^  outside  support  to  carry  on  the  mi 
work.  There  are  no  paid  officials,  no  annuities,  no  treaties,  and  no  thieving  li 
agents,  but  the  whole  is  managed  just  as  any  community  of  white  people  manage 
town  affairs. 

After  Mr.  Duncan  left  Fort  Simpson  he  was  succeeded  by  Sev.  Mr.  Crosby,  o 
Wesleyan  Mission.  What  I  have  written  of  Mr.  Duncan  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Cn 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  doing  a  great  and  marked  good  in  their  respective  miM 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada'  talces  care  of 
is  through  its  efficient  Indian  commissioner,  Dr.  John  W.  Powell,  of  Victoria 
annually  visits  those  missions  and  all  the  coast  tribes  in  liie  Dominion  steam 
JamM  DauglaSf  and  who  is  ready  at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  Messrs.  Dancai 
Crosby  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  relative  to  Indian  affairs. 

The  coast  tribes  of  British  Columbia  are  quite  as  savage  as  those  of  Alaska, 
all  have  trade  and  intercourse  with  each  ouier,  and  their  manners  and  custoa 
identical,  and,  as  the  Alaskan  Indians  are  desirous  of  having  schools  and  tei 
as  the  Bntish  Columbia  Indians  have,  it  seems  to  me  to  point  out  the  true  ai 
by  which  our  Government  can  manage  those  natives. 

I  am  averse  to  all  treaties  and  reservations,  with  their  expensive  maohim 
agents  and  employees  paid  by  the  Government,  and  of  paying  annuities  to  Ii 
to  encourage  toem  in  idleness.  That  policy  has  been  the  ruling  one  since  thi 
of  George  Washington.  We  all  have  seen  the  great  error  and  the  little  good^ 
policy,  but  have  been  unable  to  avert  or  amend  it;  but  Alaska  is  an  exception  i 
Indian  population.  Separated  from  the  States  and  Territories  by  British  Coin 
her  Indian  tribes  have  no  affinity  with  or  knowledge  of  the  working  of  our  I 
system,  anfl  they  present  a  fresh  field  of  operation.  I 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  British  Columbia  plan,  which  has  proved  so  ema 
successful,  be  adopted.    I  would  recommend  that  the  various  religious  denomi* 
send  out  missionaries,  so  that  every  tribe  may  be  supplied.    In  order  to  do 
commission  should  be  sent  to  Alaska  to  ascertain  just  where  and  how  many  ot 
missions  shoald  be  established,  and  then  each  missionary  society  be  invited  tf 
and  send  men  fitted  for  the  work,  who  would  go  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  tli 
capacity,  executive,  ministerial,  and  financial,  that  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Crosm 
and  the  whole  to  be  under  charge  of  one  general  superintendent,  who,  like  Dr.  I 
should  visit  every  mission  once  or  twice  each  year  and  report  to  the  Govemi 
Washington.    Such  missions  should  be  aided  by  the  Government  to  enable  I 
start  in  a  proper  manner,  but  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  great  ap) 
tiou,  for,  as  at  Metlakatla  and  Fort  Simpson,  the  missions  should  be  self-sapp 

From  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  and  long  observation,  I  feel  jusi 
asserting  that  the  Alaskan  Indians  are  now  just  in  that  state  Jn  which  they 
receive  teachers  most  cordially,  and  would  do  as  much  as  the  Tsimseans  have) 
the  missions  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Metlakatla.  This  plan  is  no  theory  of  mini 
it  a  new  thing.  It  is  a  plan  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Britishi 
bia  for  many  years,  and  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska;  on^ 
many  of  them  have  seen  in  successful  operation,  and  one  which  tbey  heartily 
and  wish  introduced  among  them.  On  the  score  of  economy,  it  is  eminently! 
to  any  system  we  now  have  regarding  Indian  management,  and,  as  regards  b 
the  Indians  in  every  respect,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  missions  I  alludi 
proof  of  its  excellence.  But  above  all  things,  this  system  is  to  be  recoinm< 
its  freedom  from  change. 

The  ouestion  is  often  asked,  and  never  with  more  pertinence  than  at  the  pres^ 
when  the  subject  of  turning  over  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Departments 
leading  topic  in  the  next  Congress,  "  What  good  has  been  done  to  the  Indiai| 
peace  policy,  and  why  do  we  not  see  better  results?"    The  answer  is  apparel 
most  casual  observer:  It  is  the  constant  change  of  agents  and  the  constant  of 
policy  of  every  new  incumbent  in  the  office  of  Indian  Commissioner.    What  id 
more  than  anything  is  permanence  of  plan ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  a  polio; 
ha  adopted  of  having  good  men  like  those  I  have  named  remain  in  positioi 
ffood  behavior,  or  so  long  as  they  are  accomplishing  good  and  beneficial 
This  can  not  be  done  under  our  present  system,  where  every  Indian  agent  a 
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his  appoiutment  iBonly  for  four  years  and  a  change  of  Administration  is  sore  to  torn 
him  oat  of  office.  It  is  this  change,  more  than  anything  else,  which  has  induced  so 
many  men  of  weak  moral  stamina  to  pay  more  attention  to  enriching  themselyeSi 
rather  than  to  do  their  du  ty  and  carry  out  treaty  stipalations.  This  change  has  more 
to  do  with  our  Indian  troubles  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  The  Indian  mind  is 
not  given  to  change,  least  of  all  sudden  changes  of  policy.  He  may  change  his  hab- 
itation and  roam  about,  but  his  mind  is  stoical  and  fixed;  and  it  is  only  by  a  long 
series  of  years  and  the  most  carefal  and  discreet  exercise  of  judgment  by  those  placed 
over  him  that  he  can  be  induced  to  give  np  the  wild  legends  and  traditions  of  hia 
forrfathera  and  to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 

The  records  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  full  of  accounts  of  frequent  changes  of  agents 
and  changes  in  administrative  capacity.  The  Indian  is  told  at  the  time  of  making  a 
treaty  what  the  Government  will  do  for  him,  and  he  places  faith  in  the  promise;  but 
vhen  such  promises,  solemnly  made  by  a  great  nation,  are  so  frequently  and  mthlcMsly 
broken,  ha  loses  all  faith,  and  considers  the  Great  Father  in  Washington  as  a  myth, 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  that  of  the  ''Shitan''  of  the  Turk. 

I  am  now  writing  at  the  Makah  Indian  Agency,  instituted  by  the  treatv  of  Neah 
Bav.  This  agency  was  inaugurated  under  Asent  Henry  A.  Webster,  whose  wise 
pouey  was  being  understood  and  accepted  by  these  Indians,  who  were  being  gradu- 
ally drawn  from  their  savage  ways  and  induced  to  look  n]>on  civilization  in  a  more 
&vorable  li|icbt.  The  improvements  he  caused  to  be  made^  in  erecting  go6d  and  sub- 
ttantial  buildings,  in  fencing  and  clearing  land,  in  making  goo<f  roads,  in  raising 
great  crops  of  potatoes,  whicSi  were  all  distributed  among  the  Indians,  and  in  caus- 
ing whole  villages  to  assume  an  appearance  of  neatness,  in  his  encouragement  of 
their  industries,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children,  was  not  lost  upon  the  Indian 
mind:  but  he  was  relieved  from  the  position,  and  since  then  four  other  agents  have 
been  m  charge,  each  of  whom  had  different  views,  and  to-day  I  see  the  very  improve- 
ments which  I  assisted  to  make  while  Mr.  Webster  was  agent  have  been  allowed  to 
beeome  dilapidated,  and  show  evidence  of  utter  sbiftlessness  and  neglect.  Build- 
ings out  of  repair,  roads  impassable,  fences  covered  with  moss  and  rotting  down,  and 
not  one  acre  of  land  cleared  in  addition  to  what  we  cleared  during  Mr.  Webster's 
agency.  The  Indians  see  this,  and  daily  I  hear  the  remark  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
the  beet  agent  they  ever  had,  and  they  ask  to  have  the  old  policy  restored.  I  can 
see  and  understand  if  Mr.  Webster's  plan  had  been  continued  to  the  present  time 
the  great  amount  of  good  which  would  have  resulted.  But,  instead,  I  And  these 
Indiana,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  those  principally  of  the  school  children,  the 
same  breechless  savages  they  were  when  I  first  came  here  as  an  employee  in  1862,  an 
appearance  which  so  disgusted  Colonel  Watkins,  the  Indian  inspector,  who  was  here 
a  year  ago,  that  he  pronounced  them  the  dirtiest  set  of  savages  he  had  ever  seen  on 
the  whole  continent. 

Now,  this  state  of  things  has  been  simply  the  result  of  a  continued  change  of 
agents.  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  to  reflect  upon  their  present  agent,  who  has 
been  in  charge  only  a  few  months,  with  but  small  means  to  work  with,  whose  plans 
and  views  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  simply  as  an  illustration 
of  the  remark  I  have  made,  of  the  bad  effects -on  Indians  of  repeated  changes. 

The  policy  I  suggest  wiU  find  but  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  are 
deep  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Indian  rings,  as  there  will  be  no  great  amount  to  be 
diatribnted  amon^  Indians  by  underpaid  agents  and  no  prospective  profits  to  loom  up 
in  the  distant  horizon  of  fraudulent  contractors  by  this  pol  icy ;  but  if  you,  as  the  agent 
of  the  Government,  could  visit  Metlakatla  and  Fort  Simpson  and  see  the  working 
of  thia  mission  system  and  visit  the  various  Alaskan  tribes  as  I  did,  I  am  confident 
you  would  pronounce  my  stateiiient  correct. 

I  would  not  presume  to  offer  any  views  about  the  detail  or  the  working  of  this 
plan.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  investigation  of  commissions,  who,  by  conferring  with 
Indian  Commissioner  Powell,  in  Victoria,  and  going  personally  to  Metlakatla  and 
Fort  Simpson  and  to  the  various  Alaskan  tribes  as  far  as  Sitka,  could  be  better  able 
to  suggest  what,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue:  A  commission 
(oold  easily  and  economically  be  sent  to  Alaska  from  Port  Townsend,  who  could  visit 
every  place  I  have  named  and  be  able  to  report  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
Congress.  I  can  only  say  that  the  winter  is  the  best  time  for  such  visits  to  be  made, 
as  the  Indians  would  all  be  at  home  in  their  winter  auarters,  and  if  I  can  aid  in  any 
way  or  assist  in  developing  this  plan,  even  though  it  snould  not  be  ultimately  adopted 
hv  Congress,  I  shall  feel  that  I  nave  been  engaged  in  a  good  work  for  the  red  men  of 

I  am  aware  that  these  views  of  mine  will  be  met  with  the  statement  that  the  reli- 
gions denominations  have  already,  under  the  peace  policy,  furnished  Indian  agents, 
sad  that  in  very  many  instances  their  selections  have  proved  failures.  But  simply 
heing  a  professor  of  reli^jion  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel  does  not  prevent  those  who 
have  an  inborn  cuasedness  from  using  their  religion  as  a  cloak  under  which  they  have 
earned  out  their  thieving  propensities.    But  in  this  place  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
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the  cupidity  of  theological  mawworms  or  Amiuadab  Sleeks.  They  are  the  Tery  last 
people  who  would  seek  for  an  opportunity  to  do  true  missionary  work,  as  is  done  in 
British  Columbia;  and  when  we  reflect  that  there  are  no  soldiers  or  Indian  af^ents  or 
Indian  treaties  in  all  that  country  like  we  hare  in  the  United  States,  that  they  have 
no  Indian  wars  as  we  have,  and  that  Commissioner  Powell,  by  the  aid  afforded  him 
of  the  use  of  1j^  naval  vessels  at  Esquimanlt,  has  been  able  to  suppress  revolt  and 
keep  all  the  coast  tribes  under  his  Jurisdiction  quiet  and  at  atrifliufi^  expense,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  if  our  Oovemment  would  at  least  inquire 
into  this  system  before  resorting  to  old,  womout  theories  or  attempting  untried  new 
ones. 

There  is  mnch  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  proposition,  but  I  fear  I  have  already 
been  too  prolix.    I  will,  however,  assure  you  that  I  am  xeady,  and  shall  be  glad  if  I 
can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yoi^, 

Jamxs  G.  Swam. 

M%f.  Wm.  Gouybrneur  Morris, 

Port  Town^md,  WaMngUm  Tet\ 

This  idea  of  having  a  commission  visit  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  loca- 
tion, etc.,  of  mission  schools  is  to  my  mind  the  best  practical  method 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking.  It  will  be  observed  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  recommends  the  appointment 
of  a  special  agent  for  this  porpose.  The  composition  of  such  commis- 
sion as  Judge  Swan  suggests,  in  my  judgment,  should  consist  of  three 
persons — an  officer  of  the  Army,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  who 
should  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  missionary,  or  teacher,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  think  the  sending  of  a  commission  there  during  the  coming  winter 
would  not  be  opportune.  While  it  is  true,  as  Judge  Swan  states,  that 
all  the  Indians  will  be  found  at  their  respective  camps  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  still,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  season  being  already  so  far 
advanced,  before  such  commission  could  be  organized,  means  provided 
for  their  expenses  and  transportation,  the  tour  of  inspection  made 
and  report  ready  for  transmission  to  Congress,  that  body  will  have 
adjourned. 

The  better  plan,  I  am  satisfied,  would  be  to  send  the  commission  to 
Alaska  not  later  than  the  1st  of  next  April,  with  fall  authority  to  visit 
every  available  point  in  the  Territory  and  the  British  missions  at  Fort 
Simpson  and  Metlacatlah,  and  inquire  into  everything  connected  with 
the  subject-matter  with  which  they  are  charged.  This  report  should  be 
ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  which  meets  in  December,  1879, 
and  the  present  Cougress  can  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the 
work. 

As  this  is  an  entire  new  feature  in  the  management  of  Indian  tribes 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  one  which  should  not  be  the  result  of  hasty 
action,  but  should  be  discreetly  dealt  with,  and  Congress  should  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  and  experience  of  other  nations  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  task. 

General  Howard  has  for  years  been  urging  theestablishment  of  schools 
and  advising  Christian  ministers  devoting  themselves  to  missionary  work 
in  Alaska.  I  am  happy  to  say  there  are  now  already  in  the  Territory 
good  and  worthy  pioneers  in  this  religious  work,  who  are  meeting  with 
the  most  sanguine  success.  On  my  way  down  from  Wrangell  I  stopped 
at  Fort;  Simpson  and  visited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  and  hi^  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission.  He  inform^  me 
the  Alaska  Indians  at  Tongas,  a  very  short  distance  off  on  the  other  side 
of  Portland  Canal,  the  dividing  Hne^  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  school 
and  church  there,  and  that  when  opportunity  afforded  he  should  go  over 
there  and  preach  to  them. 
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7  is  a  very  correct  represeutation  of  a  scene  of  this  kind.  The  dead 
warrior  is  Shaks,  a  chief  of  the  Sitkine  tribe  at  Wrangell,  which  occnrred 
while  I  was  in  Alaska.  He  claimed  to  be  the  last  hereditary  chief  of  his 
race,  dating  back  through  a  line  of  noble  ancestors  of  two  hundred  years' 
standing.  It  is  asserted  they  have  been  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Sitkines 
for  this  period.  It  was  once  a  powerfal  tribe,  but  now  the  numbers  are 
insignificant. 

Shaks  was  duly  buried  with  every  valuable  he  had.  He  was  a  bad 
Indian,  and  his  spiritual  travel  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his 
forefathers  is  a  cause  of  great  gratulation  to  the  white  citizens  of  Wran- 
gell.  He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dennis 
in  the  suppression  of  hoochenoo  manufacture,  sneered  at  the  ^* Church 
Indians,"  and  scoffed  at  the  missionary  school. 

The  following  letter  from  Surgeon  Baily,  U.  S.  A.,  discloses  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  Alaska  at  tbat  time.  It  only  goes  to  confirm  my 
own  impressions  and  experience  formed  many  years  later.  Dr.  Baily 
earnestly  recommends  schools  as  a  curative  for  existing  evils: 

Sitka,  Alaska  Territory,  Oetoher  gS,  1869, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  for  your  informatioD  the  report  of  Aotg.  Aast.  Sar^.  John 
A.  Tonner,  U.  S.  A.,  in  medical  charge  of  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity,  in  conformity 
to  instructions  given  him  by  me.    A  copy  of  the  same  is  inclosed. 

This  report  is  instructive,  and  contains  important  suggestions,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  go  far  toward  improving  their  condition. 

I  am  satisfied  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  until  they  are  placed  under  better 
and  more  favorable  influences.  A  greater  mistake  could  not  have  been  committed 
than  stationing  troops  in  their  midst.  They  mutually  debauch  each  other,  and  sink 
into  that  de^ee  of  degradation  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach  each  other  through 
moral  or  religious  influences. 

Whisky  has  been  sold  in  the  streets  by  Government  officials  at  public  auctions,  and 
examples  of  drunkenness  are  set  before  them  almost  daily,  so  that  in  fact  the  princi- 

gal  teaching  they  at  present  are  receiving  is  that  drunkenness  and  debauchery  are 
eld  by  us  not  as  criminal  and  unbecoming  a  Christian  people,  but  as  indications  of 
our  advanced  and  superior  civilization. 

These  Indians  are  a  civil  and  well-behaved  people:  they  do  not  want  bayonets  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  but  they  do  want  honest,  faithful,  and  Christian  workers 
among  them ;  those  that  will  care  for  them,  teach  and  instruct  them  in  useful  arts,  and 
that  they  are  responsible  beings.  I  look  upon  the  different  military  posts  in  this 
department  as  disastrous  and  destructive  to  their  well-being;  thev  are  not,  and  can 
never  be,  of  the  least  possible  use ;  they  are  only  so  many  whisky  lonts,  ftom  whence 
it  is  spread  over  the  country.  If  we  ever  have  trouble  with  them  and  become  involved 
in  war,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  these  causes.  From  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  country,  posts  never  can  render  the  least  influence — afford  protection  against 
contraband  traae.  This  can  only  be  done  by  armed  vessels,  in  command  of  choice 
men.  To  go  into  detail  on  all  points  would  require  pages.  Ton  have  seen  enough 
to  satisfy  yourself,  and  in  giving  you  the  inclosed  report  I  only  want  to  add  my  tes- 
timony against  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  grievous  error  in  the  management  of 
the  Indian  affairs  in  this  Territory. 

When  you  go  home,  send  us  honest,  faithful,  Christian  fvorkers;  not  place-seekers, 
but  those  who  want  to  do  good  work  for  Christ's  sake  ailA  kingdom.  Send  men  and 
women,  for  both  are  wanted. 

When  you  can  do  away  with  the  evils  spoken  of,  and  which  are  so  evident,  and 
adopt  this  latter  course,  then  there  will  be  hope,  and  not  until  then. 
Sincerely,  your  friend, 

£.  J.  Baily, 
Surgeofif  United  Siaiet  Army,  Medical  IHrecU>r  Departmemt  of  AUuka. 

Hon.  Vincent  Collykr. 

In  order  more  fully  to  understand  the  establishment  of  the  Alaska 
missions  and  how  far  the  work  has  progressed,  I  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  missionary  board: 

missions  UNDKR  presbytery  of  OREGON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  in  session  at  Astoria,  April  3, 1878.  it 
was  ordered  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  minute  embracing 
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Dr.  L.  SMit  word  b;  Him  Kelloeg.  kod  not  any  written  papen,  that  we  had  per- 
miaalon  to  dm  the  OoTemment  bnUdlnga.  I  told  {his  to  Mr.  Fnnols,  the  depntr 
oollector,  and  he  let  me  have  the  ke;*  to  the  offloen'  headqnmtton.  ThU  U  a  large 
honae,  having  eeren  roonie  on  the  lower  floor  and  four  in  the  half  etcny  above.  In 
the  niominKi  proposed  to  MIbs  K.  to  procnre  aome  famitare  for  her  bom  Mr.  Whit- 
ford,  who  keep!  aton  here,  and  who  bonEbt  np  every  old  trap  when  the  eoldiera 
left,  and  fit  np  onaaf  theroomafor  her;  tbat  I  would  rent  a  coolcine  stove  and  the 
liket  and  that  w«  would  oook  onr  own  raeala,  which  we  conid  eat,  ana  that  she  eonld 


'  get  the  eldtat  daughter  of  Mr.  Cohen  to  itay  with  her  bv  nlgbt.  This  was  agree- 
able to  her.  And  Satarday  waa  a  very  bna;  day  for  me.  1  hired  the  followmg  arti- 
olea  from  Mr.  Whitford:  A  bedetead,  6  obaira,  cooking  atove,  pot,  ateamer,  ay\iig 


pan,  3  bnoketa,  2  baking  pans,  teakettle,  az,  aaw,  hammer,  rolling-pin,  and  potato- 
maaher,  and  aome  big  apoone.  Mise  K.  bonght  aome  cotton  atnff  and  made  a  b«dtlck, 
and  Mr,  Wbitford  bad  a  boy  to  fill  it  with  bay  for  her.  Mra.  Cohen  lent  her  aome 
bed  linen,  aud  she  made  anotbei  tiok  and  Tilled  ii  with  feathers,  which  she  boaght 
ofOoben.  Ibongbt  a  coidof  dry  woodfnrt2.26:  6capaandaancer*,Cl.S0;  Splatea, 
>1.20^  knife  and  3  forks, 60  cents;  2  bowls,  30  ceuta.  I  bought  aome  Indian  mata 
troai  WrangeU.  I  borrowed  a  couple  of  tables  from  one  of  tbe  Government  baild- 
inge.  Fortanately  Bitka  has  a  baker  ahop,  and  the  people  buy  bread  at  10  cents  per 
loaf.  Uies  K.  brought  aome  canned  eoffee  and  otlier  tbinga  in  ber  lunch  baaket.  I 
finally  heated  np  the  stove,  and  in  aahort  while  we  were  eating  onr  firat  meal. 

Qeorge  EastrometlnofT  bae  Hieil  up  a  bed  in  hia  parlor  for  me,  and  every  night  at 
10  o'clock  I  am  there.  The  boy,  Mlaa  K.,  and  Miss  Coben  ileep  in  the  house.  '*'- 
bny  onr  food  aud  eat  together.  This  state  of  affatra  will  last  only  till  the  stea 
arriveaonherMaytrip.  The  oollectormay  come  with  hii  family.  At  any  rata.  Miss 
K.  will  recetve  her  trunk  and  other  goods,  and  will  then  be  better  abla  to  take  oara 
of  beisetf. 

aUMPAT  SKBVICKB. 

SnndajwaaabeantlflildaTiBndall  tbaseeuery  waennveiled.  fbr there waaaoaroelf 
a  olond  to  be  seen.  I  told  the  Indiana  that  we  ahoald  meet  in  the  castle  at  11  o'olook. 
I  waa  much  worried  with  my  boy,  for  when  I  began  to  read  a  few  renea,  that  he 
might  traualate  them  and  become  familiar  with  tbem  before  speaking  to  the  Indiana, 
he  became  aollen  and  wonid  not  open  hii  moutb.  I  coaxed  aud  peiguaded,  bnt  all 
waa  vain.  He  waa  like  an  old  ox  or  balky  horse.  I  had  to  send  for  George  Kaa- 
trometinoff  aud  the  Bussian  half-breed  who  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Busaian 
American  Far  Company,  We  sang  many  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymna,  and  tbia 
drew  Id  the  people,  llie  oaatla  had  been  stripped  of  everythiug,  and  there  was  not 
a  bench  nor  seat  of  any  kind.  The  Indiana  stole  in  a  few  at  a  time;  aome  with 
their  faces  painted  block,  or  blaok  and  red,  oi  with  the  whale  face  black  and  Just 
one  eye  painted  red,  as  if  In  Imitation  of  some  down.  Nearly  all  wore  blankets 
and  were  in  their  bare  feet.  They  squatted  around  tbe  wall  and  listened  attentively 
to  all  that  was  aang  and  said.  Several  of  tbe  white  men  were  present — Mr.  Franoia 
and  four  or  five  othera.  Even  Mr.  Coben  took  an  interest  in  tbe  aervloe,  for  he  went 
and  hunted  up  the  old  interpreter  for  me. 

I  tried  to  e^laio  to  them  tbe  advantage  they  would  have  if  they  knew  how  to  read. 
I  showed  tbem  a  unmber  of  boohs  with  illuBtmtioiis  of  animals,  etc.,  and  told  them 
thatif  they  would  leam  to  read  tbey  oouldtheu  know  all  about  the  lion  and  elephant, 
and  the  like.    I  then  told  themof  Ood's  written  book;  how  I  wished  them  to  read  it 

—i.i  it_i r —  11  i_n I  ._  i._  j[^jj  here  in  tbia  world  and  how  to 

„ I  held  my  Bible  in  my  hand  and 

the  leaves  and  talked  to  them  of  Cod. 

I  told  them  about  the  school  which  we  ahoald  open  In  the  oomtng  week.    Tbey 

Eiid  oloee  attention  to  all  that  was  said.  Sitka  Jaek  was  chief  apeaker.  Ha  used  to 
terpret  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  t)ut  one  can't  make  mnch  out  of  hla  Engliah. 
Hesaidtbattbey  were  all  pleased  with  what  I  told  tbem;  they  would  oome  to  church 
and  school,  and  try  to  be  good:  they  were  poor,  and  had  blankets  only,  and  do  clothes 
Dorahoea.  I  told  tiiem  that  they  must  oome  If  they  had  not  even  a  blanket;  that  all 
we  saked  waa  that  they  should  try  to  be  clean. 

Annah  Hoots,  tbe  war  chief,  also  made  an  emphstJo  speech  of  approval.  Be  and 
Jack  were  dresaed  in  aome  pretty  old  clothea  ef  offloera  who  were  nere.  Once  in  a 
while  we  would  aing  tbem  a  hymn.  During  the  service  the  people  kept  coming  in, 
and  at  the  eloae  there  were  125.  Jack  aaked  the  people  if  they  liked  what  we  tola 
them,  and  if  they  wonid  send  their  children  to  achool.  After  a  little  talking  among 
tbemaelvea  they  acewered,  "Ah,  yes."  After  more  aingiug,  a  prayer,  and  the  bme- 
dlotion  we  left  the  eastla.  Cohan  and  the  miners  were  not  prepared  to  see  the  Indians 
assent  so  heartily  to  what  we  propoeed  to  do  for  tbem.  1  felt  very  mnch  encouraged, 
for  God  is  surely  opening  the  door  to  let  these  people  outer. 

I  have  Just  seen  tbe  old  Bnsslon  Indian  and  agreed  to  pay  him  K  per  month  to  talk 
for  me.  He  is  really  an  edncnted  man.  I  hsve  a  Russian  Mew  TcstiUDent  and  Pstfms. 
I  tried  him  and  be  read  it  right  off  without  any  tconble.    He  waa  ednoated  by  th* 
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tamoMit'Am&Tiemaa.  Far  Company  for  a  priest  to  the  natiree,  and,  on  accoont  of  aome- 
tkinr  which  he  had  done,  was  tamed  oat  of  the  chnroh,  bat  his  name  is  still  on  the 
fuiuk  rolL  I  shall  get  a  boy  who  can  speak  English  and  Bnssian,  and  there  are  sev- 
en]. I  beliere  that  old  Kashofif  will  be  of  great  service  to  ns.  He  was  interpreter 
tventj-fiTe  years  for  the  Bnssians,  He  is  now  destitute  of  eveiything.  He  knows  all 
tbeha'bits,  saperstitionSy  etc.,  of  the  Indians,  for  he  is  a  half-breed  himself,  and  ased 
to  wear  a  blanket  when  a  boy  in  the  ranch.  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  April  we  had  so 
iiiiij  Indians  at  both  services  that  we  coald  not  accommodate  them  in  onr  school- 
rooQ.  Those  that  coald  not  .obtain  seats  sat  on  the  floor  and  in  the  hall  about  the 
door.  Whitford,  Francis,  the  miners,  and  several  of  the  citizens  were  present. 
Their  coming  ia  a  good  example  for  the  Natives.  I  bought  fifteen  more  benches  of 
Wliitfordf  and  on  last  Sunday  we  went  into  the  large  room  B.  Jack  tells  me  that 
vhen  the  people  come  down  from  the  north  that  both  floors  widl  be  filled.  Last 
Stbbatii  waa  a  very  bad  day,  and  but  a  comparative  few  were  out  in  the  morning. 
He  people  are  thinly  clad,  and  do  not  care  to  come  oot  when  it  is  cold  and  rainy. 
h  the  evening  the  room  was  well  filled.  In  the  morning  the  pilot,  first  lieutenant^ 
ud  eeeond  lieutenant  were  present. 

BCHOOL8. 

Kotice  waa  g;lTen  that  school  would  be  opened  on  Wednesday  morning  in  the  sol- 
tim*  quarters.  I  spent  Monday  in  fixing  tnings  around  the  house  in  which  we  live. 
Ikired  three  Indians  on  the  next  day  to  oelp  me  clean  out  the  barracks,  which  had 
been  heaped  in  litter.  Dick,  Bob,  and  Jack  were  their  names,  and  I  paid  them  75 
oesti,  35  centa,  and  50  cents,  respectively.  We  aU  worked  hard  and  by  dark  we  had 
things  in  ahape  to  begin  school. 

1  have  determined  to  fulfill  every  promise  which  I  make  to  an  Indian.  Well,  when 
Wednesday  morning  came  Miss  K.  was  sick  and  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  The  school 
vie  opened  at  the  appointed  time,  with  about  fifty  of  all  ages  and  sexes  present. 
After  asking  God's  blessing  upon  this  new  work  I  began  to  teach  ABC.  Now,  I 
eu*t  make  yon  realize  the  mental  vigor  of  these  people.  They  take  right  hold  and 
vt  quick  and  full  of  life. 

As  I  write,  it  is  April  27,  and  we  have  held  school  nine  days.  During  this  time  a 
dozen  have  learned  their  letters  and  are  now  reading  in  the  primer.  Dick,  a  bright 
Toong  man,  could  spell  a  few  easv  words.  He  is  now  reading  and  can  do  sums  in 
Addition.  His  brother  Bob  has  learned  both  his  large  and  small  letters,  can  make 
&U  the  fignree,  and  is  beginning  to  add.    They^have  learned  ''Come  to  Jesus,''  "I 

'~ol' 


Thee  every  hour,"  and  **  Hold  the  fort."  When  the  Indians  meet  in  the  streets 
in  noape  or  in  the  stores  they  go  over  their'  letters  or  sing  the  tunes.  The  miners 
laa  citizens  have  expressed  to  me  their  astonishment  at  these  people.  The  attend- 
lace  has  varied  from  45  to  75.  On  Sabbath  morning  we  bad  110  present  and  in  the 
evening  75.  Man^  of  the  Indians  have  gone  north  to  trade  and  to  hunt,  and  there 
ie  ao  way  to  obtain  the  correct  number  of  those  who  live  in  the  ranch.  There  are 
50  large  houses  and  it  will  be  safe  to  reckon  20  to  each. 

Tkmrtdaff,  May  9, — Since  writing  the  above  the  revenue  cutter  Oliver  Woleoit,  from 
Pert  Townsend,  has  paid  us  a  visit.  She  brought  up  MaJ.  William  G.  Morris,  who  is 
ipecial  Treasuiy  agent  for  a  large  part  of  this  coast.  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
as  I  was  on  my  way  from  Fort  Townsend  to  Victoria.  He  is  to  make  an  extended 
report  on  the  condition  of  Alaska.  He  req  nested  me  to  write  a  statement  of  my  views. 
I  did  so,  and  in  pretty  strong  language,  too.  I  confined  myself  to  Wrangell  and  Sitka ; 
•howed  what  was  the  probable  popnlation,  the  abundance  of  food,  climate,  vegetable 
prodnete,  etc.  I  asserted  that  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops,  and  leaving  no  civil 
lathority  in  this  country  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  those  who  remained, 
vas  simply  criminal,  and  to  leave  the  people  for  another  year  without  anv  means  of 
eettling  difficulties  would  be  extremely  culpable.  The  Major  is  a  friend  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  aays  that  he  has  stood  up  for  it  when  Secretary  Sherman  talked  of  abolish- 
ing it.  The  officers  visited  our  scnool  and  paid  their  compliments  to  Miss  K.  They 
eeemed  to  he  well  pleased  with  all  they  saw,  and  some  of  them  spoke  words  of 
cecouragament  to  the  Indians.  I  spoke  to  the  Major  about  our  occupying  the  Gov- 
crnmeni  buildings.  He  said  that  Mr.  Francis  had  charge  of  these,  and  that  he  pre- 
■nmed  there  woold  be  no  trouble  whatever.  He  and  the  others  invited  us  on  board 
to  dinner  last  Saturday  afternoon.  This  was  a  real  treat  for  us.  They  left  here 
Monday  night  to  return  to  Wrangell  through  Peril  Straits,  on  the  north  end  of  Baranoff 
hland.  She  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  coal  for  the  trip  to  Kodiak.  She  is  too 
anall  even  for  this  service,  for  they  had  to  pile  the  coal  in  sacks  on  the  quarter-deck. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

The  great  tronhle  here  with  the  Indiana  arises  from  the  nae  of  **  hooehenoo.*  I  ria- 
^  Jack  aad  fonnd  two  of  his  stills  in  operation.  This  drawing  will  give  you  a  fair 
ite  of  their  manner  ef  making  this  liquor.    The  can  C  ia  a  five-gallon  coal-oil  can, 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt  4 6 
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which  is  placed  on  some  iron  dogs.  To  this  is  attached  a  tin  tnhe,  which  hends  and 
runs  through  a  harrel  of  cold  water,  B.  The  liaaor  is  canght  in  a  tin  onp,  M.  They 
soar  the  molasses  with  yeast,  apples,  and  the  like.  When  they  can't  bny  molasses 
they  purchase  sugar,  and  if  they  lail  in  procuring  that  they  use  berries  or  potatoes  for 
a  mash.  They  were  taught  this  by  the  soldiers.  I  have  noticed  that  when  an  Indian 
drinks  he  stays  in  the  ranch,  and  does  not  yenture  out  in  town.  In  their  own  quarters 
they  are  fighting  almost  daily. 


B 


Fire 


CREMATION. 


A  few  days  ago  I  witnessed  a  sorry  spectacle,  viz,  the  cremation  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  drowned.  She  and  her  husband  and  child  were  lost  in  a  canoe.  The  latter 
two  were  not  found.  They  kept  the  body  several  days,  and  made  diligent  search  for 
the  others.  When  the  burning  began  I  heard  a  low,  plaintive  wail  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  women.  There  were  four  dry  logs,  8  inches  in  diameter,  placed  side  by  side 
on  the  ground.  The  body  was  placed  on  these,  and  then  side  and  end  logs  built  up 
and  covering  the  top.  Light,  dry  kindling  set  this  pile  aU  in  a  blaze.  I  noticed 
that  one  woman  threw  on  several  blankets.  Eight  men  sang,  and  beat  time  with 
long  sticks  which  they  struck  upon  the  ground.  Women  were  squatted  promiscn- 
ily  around,  with  their  elbows  planted  so  as  to  rest  their  heads  in  the  pauns.    The 


ons 


relatives  were  near  the  fire.  A  man  and  woman  kept  dealing  out  bottle  after  bottle 
of  hoochenoo.  This  was  given  to  but  a  few.  I  noticed  that  one  old  woman  took  glass 
after  glass,  and  she  must  nave  drank  over  a  quart  while  I  was  standing.  One  young 
man  would  vomit,  and  then  down  with  another  glass.  The  singers  were  not  offered 
any.  They  were  hired,  and  were  to  be  paid  in  blankets  also.  They  kept  this  oere- 
mony  up  for  half  a  day,  going  through  all  their  superstitious  rites.  I  went  away 
feeling  sad,  and  prayed  that  such  sights  might  not  be  witnessed  very  often  in  ^e 
future. 

May  14, 1878, — The  steamer  arrived  this  morning  at  7.30  a.  m.  and  brought  no  let- 
ter from  you.  I  have  spent  about  all  the  money  that  I  started  with.  I  want  my  next 
quarter  without  failure.  Please  don't  disappoint  me.  Three  hundred  dollars  will,  I 
believe,  last  me  the  rest  of  the  year.  You  know  my  situation  here.  I  need  ready 
money  more  than  a  man  who  is  permanently  situated.  It  will  cost  me  considerable 
to  make  the  contemplated  trips  to  the  Chllcats,  Kootsnoo,  and  other  tribes,  and  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  borrow  if  I  start  before  July.  I  shall  expect  a  remittance  on  the  July 
steamer.  Send  to  Dr.  Lindsley,  and  he  Tnll  send  up  by  the  purser.  If  you  contem- 
plate visiting  Alaska,  I  hope  that  you  will  give  the  matter  attention  before  leaving. 
I  shall  do  as  I  did  last  mall — send  your  letter  and  the  one  to  Dr.  Llndsley. 

A  remarkable  scene  took  place  on  the  wharf  this  morning.  A  San  Francisco  firm  is 
about  to  start  a  cannery  here  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter.  He  came  up  with 
lumber  and  apparatus  and  twenty  Chinamen.  The  Indians  were  not  going  to  let  the 
Chinese  land,  because  they  wanted  to  do  the  work  themselves.  One  ehief  pointed 
to  a  lad  who  was  dressed  in  a  shabby  blanket.  He  said  that  if  the  Chinamen  were 
allowed  to  come  he  would  soon  have  no  blanket.  The  Indians  themselves  wanted  to 
catch  the  fish  and  do  the  canning  and  what  money  there  was  to  spend  in  wages.  Mr. 
Hunter  told  them  that  if  they  learned  to  do  the  work  wcU  he  would  send  back  the 
Chinamen. 

I  believe  the  Indians  were  right  in  their  demands,  for  they  will  do  the  work  as  well 
as  the  Chinese.  I  don't  care  to  see  many  of  this  race  enter  this  Territory  at  present. 
Sitka  Jack  assured  Mr.  Hunter  that  if  an  Indian  could  make  a  hoochenoo-stlll  he 
could  make  a  can  to  hold  fish. 

John  G.  Bradt. 
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I  also  append  the  following,  from  pages  11  and  12  of  the  eighth  annual 
port  of  the  Ladies'  Board  of  Missions,  whose  appropriate  motto  is 


report 

"The  Field  is  the  World": 


To  our  other  work,  wa  have  this  year  added  Alaska.  And  where  la  Alaskaf  At  the 
lOQihem  end  of  the  Alexander  Archipela^Oy  with  its  hundred  islands  and  its  Toloanio 
BMNmtains,  beaatif^  beyond  description — its  name,  a  corruption  of  Al-f^-shah,  mean- 
iof  "the  ffreai  land.''  And  it  is  that  great  land  which,  in  1867,  with  its  native pop- 
olAtion  of  25,000  seals,  was  tnmed  over  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. 

The  Greek  Charch  had  maintained  some  missions  there,  mostly  for  its  own  people, 
bot  tbeee  were  removed  with  its  own  population ;  and  now  that  ten  years  have  elapsed 
BBM  the  aeqnisition  of  Alaska,  thousands  are  still  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  soper- 
itition,  and  yet  it  devolves  upon  the  American  Church,  as  a  sacred  duty  which  God 
ku  laid  u]M>a  it,  to  take  charge  of  this  large  native  population,  and  ffive  them  the 
gospel  of  Cbiist  alone  with  secular  education. 

And  what  is  being  aonef  And  what  shaU  we  say  of  the  noble  woman  who  found 
henelf  alone  at  Alaska,  the  first  woman  missionary  and  the  only  missionary  theref 
''I  osme,"  she  says,  "at  four  days'  notice,  with  Dr.  Jackson,  and  when  he  left  I  was 
Aloue.  There  is  a  young  Indian  here  from  Fort  Simpson,  Philip  McKay,  the  Tsimp- 
iheeui  evangelist,  who  was  raised  up  from  among  a  degraded  fetich- worshiping  peo- 

tle  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  own  people.  *'  But  soon  after  Mrs.  McFarland's  letter 
e  vMi  removed  by  death,  and  everything  was  thrown  into  her  hands.  ''In  addition 
to  ny  sehool,''  she  says,  "  I  have  to  attend  to  the  Snnday-school  services,  to  visit  the 
liek,  and  act  as  connseler  to  the  Indians  in  aU  their  troubles.  As  there  is  no  law  of 
asT  kind — ^nothing  to  restrain  the  people  from  evil  doing — I  am  called  upon  to  settle 
difficulties  continually,  and  they  are  generally  willing  to  abide  by  my  decisions." 

As  we  were  the  first  to  enter  New  Mexico,  so  are  we  now  the  iirst  woman's  society 
to  enter  Alaska  and  to  take  the  first  missionary  there,  a  woman.  Mrs.  McFarLind, 
too,  is  a  link  to  our  earliest  work  in  home  missions,  her  husband  having  been  the  first 
siasionarT  who  went  to  Santa  F^,  N.  Mez.,  in  1866.  And  it  seemed  fitting  that  now 
the  ohonld  eome  back  to  our  care,  as  did  Mrs.  Menaul,  at  Lagnna,  who  was  our  first 
tescher  in  the  school  at  Santa  F6,  Thus  the  chain  broken  for  a  time  is  again  linked 
in  their  present  work  with  us. 

General  Howard  speaks  as  follows: 

As  the  military  authority  is  now  held  responsible  for  Indian  aflfatrs  in  Alaska,  I 
ksTe  thought  it  best  to  make  a  full  statement  of  my  observations,  with  the  hope  that 
ipeedy  legislation  may  be  had  to  give  to  our  Indians  there,  as  well  as  others,  already 
laid  to  be  in  advance  of  others  in  point  of  intelligence,  certainly  as  good  opportuni- 
ties in  the  way  of  government  and  instruction  as  those  have  in  oontignous  British 
territory. 

It  is  with  feeliDgs  of  great  pleasure  that  I,  as  an  eyewitness,  can 
bear  testiiiiony  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  Brady  and  the  fidelity  and 
zeal  with  which  both  Miss  Kellogg  and  himself  are  endeavoring  to 
engraft  upon  these  heathen  savages  the  benefits  of  Christian  education. 
Their  vocation  in  the  clime  and  station  selected  by  them  presents  no 
ittractive  features  save  the  consciousness  of  self-imi)osed  duty.  The 
task  is  a  hard  one  and  presents  naught  but  a  field  of  self-sacrifice  and 
anremittlDg  toil.  They  are  bringing,  however,  to  their  work  endurance, 
patience,  and  fervid  Christianity,  and  every  effort  they  have  made  is 
deserving  of  the  greatest  commendation;  and  the  prediction  is  confi- 
dently made  that  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  can  not  be  but  satisfactory 
and  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  instructed  people,  and  they  are  in  my  opin- 
ion, with  Mrs.  McFarland,  the  pioneers  of  an  undertaking  which  sooner 
or  Later  must  work  a  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  and  the  solution  of  the  ever- vexed  Indian  question,  as  far  as 
these  coast  tribes  are  concerned. 

Judge  Swan  has  fhlly  described  the  school  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  and  I 
em  indorse  all  he  says;  and  attention  is  here  called  to  the  articles 
written  from  Wrangel  and  found  in  the  Appendix,  taken  from  the  Port 
Townsend  Argus.     These  Christianized  iudiaus  reieiied  to  are  her 
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Hie  MbooiB  which  we  have  opeued  prove  to  us  demonstratively  that  these  people 
lave  good  mindSy  aod  are  soBceptihle  of  a  high  state  of  onltnre.  They  poeseaa  the 
right  aort  of  tact  and  ingenn i ty  fox;  a  mannfactoring  people.  They  are  eager  to  learn, 
tad  do  whaterer  a  white  man,  who  gains  their  confidence,  has  to  teaoh  wem. 

Many  sensible  miners  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  who  have  had  great  expe- 
rieoes  with  the  Indians  of  the  plahis,  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronoanoing  the  AlasKa 
ladians  mach  superior  to  onr  western  tribes.  They  are  self-supporting,  and  are 
alvaya  ready  to  do  the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  They  consider  the  white  man  a  superior 
betng,  and  they  are  always  on  the  watch  to  see  how  he  does  things.  When  they  can 
get  eitixens'  clothes,  they  wear  them.  The  island  system  of  this  coast  will  at  once 
show  any  tiionghtfol  man  that  there  is  no  need  of  soldiers  to  keep  the  natives  snb- 
doed.  The  Indians  here  bnild  their  houses  close  to  the  water.  Destroy  their  houses 
■ad  eanoes,  and  they  are  left  helpless.  They  know  this  well.  There  is  no  reason 
Thy  these  natives  should  not  be  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
beeome  aa  enlightened  as  they  are  at  Tongas.  Fort  Wrangell,  and  Sitka. 

For  the  piesent,  a  Instice  of  the  peace  at  this  place  and  one  at  Fort  Wrangel,  and 
a  gonboat  to  emise  about  and  ready  to  enforce  the  civil  authority,  would  be  suffl- 
dsnt  to  protect  life  and  property.  It  is  wrong  to  regard  Alaska  as  a  white  elephant. 
For  the  Administration  to  refiise  some  kind  of  civil  authority  before  the  miners 
rttum  ttoan  Caasiar,  would  be  a  pieca  of  the  most  culpable  negligepce. 
Most  respectfully,  yonn, 

John  O.  Bradt, 

MiuUmary  to  AUuka. 

U^.  Wm.  O.  Morris. 

The  Datoral  sarromidings  of  Sitka  are  beantiftil  in  the  extreme,  and 
equal  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  There  are  three  well-defined  entrances  to 
the  harbor,  all  studded  with  islands,  and  the  scene  vividly  represents 
t  Grecian  archipelago.  It  is  situate  far  above  the  sea  level,  and  with  a 
eommanding  view  of  the  bay  and  expanse  of  the  broad  Pacific. 

Many  of  the  old  Bnssian  buildings  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
bat  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  indicates  gradual  decay.  The 
stockade,  which  formerly  separated  the  garrison  from  the  Indian  village, 
is  fiast  rotting  away.  In  some  instances  the  Indians  have  pulled  up 
some  of  the  palisades  and  used  them  for  firewood.  The  abandoned 
bnlldings  have  in  many  cases  been  plundered  of  doors,  windows,  locks, 
lead  pipe,  etc.  It  is  hardly  to  be  considered  that  anything  else  could 
happen.  These  Indians  are  petty,  pilfering  thieves,  and  when  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  it  was  like  turning  loose  a  lot  of  unruly  schoolboys  for 
vacation.  They  could  not  comprehend  the  changed  condition  of  affairs, 
and  naturally  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted,  in  no  greater 
degree,  however,  than  did  the  white  people  and  ^'greasers"  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Camp  Verde,  Tex.,  when  that  post  and  all  the  public 
buildings  were  abandoned  by  the  United  States.  Ko  very  great  amount 
of  actaal  damage  has  been  done.  Sons  of  the  first  citizens  of  a  country 
village  have  been  known  to  break  with  stones  stained  glass  windows  of 
churches  not  occupied ;  hence  we  can  not  expect  too  much  from  these 
half-naked  savages.  lii  fact,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  stolen  any  more  liian  the  same  number  of  white  men  and 
boys  would. 

The  great  thing  to  be  feared  in  permitting  petty  thieving  and  intru- 
feion  of  this  kind  is  that  it  emboldens  the  Indian  to  greater  outrage 
when  he  becomes  intoxicated,  for  he  attributes  his  immunity  from  pun- 
idiment  to  fear  of  him  by  the  white  man.  An  Indian  never  credits  us 
with  any  magnanimity  of  feeling  for  not  punishing  him  with  death  and 
perpetrating  upon  prisoners  all  sorts  of  barbarities  and  atrocities.  These 
exemptions  and  the  rules  of  civilized  warfieure  all  are  summed  up  by  the 
Indian  in  one  word — ^fear. 

lUnstration  8  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  present  custom-house,  with 
flagstaff  and  troops  drawn  up  in  front.  This  is  a  very  commodious  and 
€omibrtable  bailding,  iai  better  than  in  one-half  of  the  small  ports  of 
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the  country;  is  in  pretty  good  repair,  and  will  be  occapied  by  the  col- 
lector and  hiH  family.  To  the  right  are  the  barracks  formerly  occupied 
by  the  troops  and  now  used  for  school  purposes.  In  the  rear  of  the 
custom-house,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  will  be  seen  a  front  view  of 
<*  The  Castle."  This  was  the  residence  of  the  Bussian  nobility,  and  here 
resided  for  many  years  Prince  Maksoutof,  who  dispensed  true  princely 
hospitality.  The  ball  and  reception  room  bears  evidence  of  having  at 
one  time  been  tastefully  decorated  and  a  very  grand  affair.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  building  is  fast  giving  way. 

Illustration  No.  9  presents  the  rear  view  of  the  Greek  church  and  front 
view  of  the  old  Bussian  clubhouse.  Illustration  Ko.  10  gives  a  fr^nt 
view  of  the  church  and  Main  street,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  military 
parade  ground.    No.  11  shows  a  gioup  of  Indians  on  the  rocks  at  Sitka. 

The  Greek  church  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Bev.  Nicholas  L 
Metropolsky,  a  Russian  priest.  It  was,  until  quite  lately,  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  cruciform  in  architecture  and  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  interior  bears  evidence  of  wealth  and 
taste.  There  are  several  rare  and  valuable  paintings  on  the  walls. 
One  beautiful  representation  of  the  Madonna  peculiarly  attracted  my 
eye.  The  decorations  of  the  altar  are  rich  and  the  carvings  are  credit- 
able. Valuable  silver  ornaments  exist,  and  the  church  service  is  expen- 
sive. The  sacerdotal  vestments  are  of  heavy  cloth  of  the  finest  texture 
and  tastefully  embroidered  in  gold.  A  beautiful  hat,  worn  by  the  arch- 
bishop, attracted  my  attention,  having  an  exquisite  malachite  cross  of 
rare  value  in  front.  All  the  surroundings  have  been  supplied  at  great 
expense.  When  Sitka  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  this  sanctuary  was ' 
thronged  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Government  officials,  and 
some  of  Bussia's  proudest  nobles;  but  now  a  general  gloom  pervades 
her  church  property  as  well  as  the  whole  place. 

The  condition  of  the  Bussians  and  their  descendants  to-day  in  Sitka 
is  truly  lamentable.  They  exist  in  a  most  pitiable  state  of  poverty;  in 
fact,  most  of  them  are  in  absolute  want.  They  are  subjected  to  all  kind 
of  ill  treatment  and  contumely  by  the  Indians.  They  have  no  means  of 
livelihood  save  what  the  sea  brings  forth  and  small  patches  of  cultivated 
ground.  There  are  no  enterprises  which  furnish  employment  for  their 
labor,  and  save  a  few  who  are  working  in  some  of  the  mines,  and  others 
who  have  means,  the  majority  are  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

These  people  are,  at  least,  entitled  to  protection.  There  are  a  few 
who  are  in  better  circumstances,  and  who  own  property  and  are  in  busi- 
ness and  trade.  They  are  respectable  and  worthy  people  and  should  be 
protected  in  their  lives  and  property.  They  are  entitled  to  this  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  I  learn  that  lately  a  petition  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  stating  how  utterly  the  United  States 
have  failed  to  fulfill  their  treaty  stipulations. 

The  third  article  of  our  treaty  concerning  the  cession  of  the  Bussian 
possessions  in  North  America  contains  the  following,  relative  to  sub- 
jects of  Bussia: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  choice  reeervine  their 
natural  aUegiance,  may  retam  to  Rassia  within  three  years;  but  if  tbe]^  shoiud  pre- 
fer to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilized  native 
tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ez^oyment  of  aU  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 

When  the  Bussians  owned  the  country,  they  held  the  Indians  in  sub- 
jection and  protected  her  citizens  by  soldiery  and  naval  vessels.  But 
to-day  there  is  absolutely  no  protection  whatever  for  those  who  have 
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Temain  in  AJlskskst ;    tliey  have  the  barren  terms  of  the  treaty 

tockw,  and  that  Ib  skil.       Xt>  oaxi  hardly  be  coDtended  we  have  fulfilled 

to  treaty  atipulatioTis-       Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 

MttU there  has  absolnt>ely  l>een  **free  enjoyment"  of  nothing. 

VJto  in  Victoria  Britdsli  Columbia,  during  February  last,  the  oom- 

MDit^  were  very  mncti  e:x:oited.  over  the  condition  of  affairs  in  eastern 

tope,  and  the  prospect  of  i  m pending  war  between  the  mother  country 

and  otliet  European  xK>virers.      To  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  without  any 

pwmomtion  whatever,   ^witli    top-gallant  masts  down  and  in  fighting 

trim^a^naaian  corvette  ancliored  abreast  of  the  naval  dockyard.    This 

ga^ensetomuch  eomiiieiit,  and  a  reason  was  sought  for  this  unexpected 

appeaiaQce  at  that  critical   time.    The  Kussian  commander  was  fully 

equal  to  the  occasion,  axid  ^wlth  a  great  deal  of  sang  froid  informed  his 

quegftoners  that  he  had  sought  the  harbor  temporarily,  his  vessel  being 

in  distress,  having  carried  away  some  of  the  head  gear,  etc;  that  the 

leaeon  for  his  being  in  tliese  latitudes  was,  he  was  en  route  to  Sitka  to 

eiMmne  the  condition  of  the  Bussians  there,  who  were  represented  to 

be  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  that  the  United  States  had  violated  its 

treaty  with  Bussia,  and   that  he  had  been  directed  by  his  Emperor  to 

mke  Ml  report  witli  a  view  to  holding  our  Government  to  a  strict 

s^ocoimtability.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  had  for  its  foundation  a  most 

plaoBible  theory,  and  the  Victorians  could  believe  it  or  not  as  they 

pleased.   This  vessel  did  not  go  to  Sitka  as  represented,  but  returned 

direct  to  San  Eranciso,  the  commanda:  on  his  arrival  at  the  latter  port 

ekdming  that  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 

postpone  the  voyage  to  Sitka  to  a  more  pleasant  season  of  the  year. 

Both  hypotheses  are  acceptable.    He  might  have  been  ordered  to  do 

just  what  he  states,  and  the  stress  of  heavy  weather  justified  his  return 

without  visiting  bis  port  of  alleged  destination. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  dated  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  January  28,  is  herewith 
given: 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  troops  from  the  Territory,  OenenJ  MoDowell,  than 
whom  Aere  ia  no  more  conscientioas,  high-minded  officer  in  the  serdce,  suffioiently 
refdtea  the  charge  of  oonapiracy  against  the  Alaska  Company  to  accomplish  that  end. 
I  do  not  claim  to  report  the  exact  language  of  the  General,  bat  in  substance  he  said: 

"Tine  removflj  of  troops  from  Alaska  was  at  my  own  sng^estion,  and  was  done  purely 
on  the  ground  of  economy.  I  am  aware  that  certain  parties  had  personal  interests  in 
baring  the  troops  left  there^  espeoially  those  who  would  be  benefited  by  transporting 
them  thither  and  retom,  and  of  famishing  and  transposing  supplies;  but,  as  far  as 
the  Alaska  Commerciid  Company  is  concerned,  all  tbe  gentlemen  of  that  company 
with  whom  I  talked  seemed  supremely  indifferent  whether  the  troojM  were  removed 
or  aUowed  to  remain.  The  company's  interests  lie  nearly  a  thousand  miles  west  of 
Sitka,  at  8t.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  and  are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  troops 
ooe  way  or  another.^' 

The  General  proceeded  to  sav  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  waa 
opposed  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  the  first.  He  considered  the  acquisition  of 
detached  territory  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  our  country,  especially  a 
region  of  such  little  value  as  Alaska,  separated  from  the  States  by  su<m  a  long 
stretch  of  dangerous  sea.  The  General  has  never  been  there  in  person,  but,  from 
neh  information  as  he  has  at  hand,  he  regards  the  Territory  as  of  little  value  com- 
mereially;  and  he  stated  that  he  would  consider  the  United  States  Government 
doing  a  wise  thing  to  dispose  of  it— even  giving  it  away,  if  no  purchaser  could 
be  found,  to  some  country  that  would  guarantee  the  inhabitants  the  protection 
vbich,  under  the  treaty  with  Russia,  thev  have  an  undoubted  right  to  demand 
of  US.  And  right  here,  said  the  General,  was  a  point  which  had  escaped  hia 
sttention  when  ne  recommended  and  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops;  that  is, 
thst  our  Government  owes  protection  to  the  dozen  or  more  whites  and  several  hun- 
dred scrawny  half-breeds  who  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  purchase;  and  in  that 
▼!•▼  of  the  case,  viz,  that  the  United  States  bound  itself  to  afford  these  people  pro- 
tsttjopy  hm  bad  already  reoommended  again  that  troops  be  returned.    Kotthat  there 
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uiT  especial  danger  to  fear  from  the  Indians  more  than  from  the  whites  toward 
each  dtner;  bat  as  there  was  no  civil  law  whatever  in  the  whole  region,  embracing   ^ 
an  area  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  it  seemed 
right  that  a  safficient  military  force  shoald  be  at  hand  to  enforce  the  authority  of   ^ 
the  Government  if  necessary  to  do  so.    Abont  three  companies,  he  thought,  would   ^ 
be  required  for  that  purpose.    "  But  on  the  whole,"  reiterated  the  General,  '*  I  con- 
sider it  would  be  better  for  the  Government  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  coontry  that  is 
ambitious  to  acquire  more  territory."    So  much  for  General  McDowell. 

If  General  McDowell  is  correctly  reported,  it  seems  he  discovered  at 
a  very  late  day  these  people  were  entitled  to  protection,  and  there  is  no   , 
disguising  the  fact  such  is  his  belief   at  present.     Major-Geueral   ^ 
Schofleld,  in  commenting  upon  a  case  which  arose  in  Alaska,  used  the    ^ 
jbllowing  IftDgnage: 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  even  express  an  opinion  upon  this  subject; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  Congress  provide  by  law  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  a  government  suited  to  its  condition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  eminent  and  highly  educated  a  man 
as  General  McDowell  should  be  quoted  as  having  declared  in  favor  of 
abandoning  the  country;  and  the  only  reasonable  hypothesis  Ibr  his 
giving  vent  to  such  an  extraordinary  opinion  is  contained  in  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  reporter,  that  he  (General  McDowell)  has 
never  been  to  Alaska. 

This  is  the  great  trouble  in  regard  to  the  Territory.  There  has  been 
such  willful,  deliberate,  and  persistent  lying  about  it  by  penny-a-liners 
and  magazine  writers,  and  other  itinerant  scribblers  who  seem  to  take 
a  Satanic  delight  in  decrying  and  writing  it  down,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
tiiat  as  educated  and  intelligent  a  man  as  General  McDowell  should  be 
misl^. 

General  Howard  thinks  differently.    In  his  report  he  says : 

I  wish  to  renew  my  earnest  recommendation  that,  by  proper  and  speedy  legisla- 
tion, Alaska  be  attached  as  a  county  to  Washington  Territory,  or  in  some  other  way 
be  furnished  with  a  government  as  the  treaty  with  Russia,  in  the  transfer,  plainly 
contemplated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  confining  my  remarks  to  south- 
eastern Alaska.  I  now  quote  from  Hon.  W.  S.  Dodge  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  citizenship  of  the  Aleuts  who  reside  to  the  westward.  Of  the 
Aleutian  Islanders  and  their  prospective  rights  under  our  Government, 
Mr.  Dodge  says: 

There  are,  as  statistics  firom  the  Russian  records  fully  show,  7,000  Aleutian  and 
8,000  Creole  population.  "  But,''  say  our  enemies,  **  the  Aleutians  are  Indians,  and 
not  entitled  to  citizenship."     Let  us  see. 

The  treaty  of  cession  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  guarantees.  In  article 
8,  that  ''  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  choice,  reserv- 
ing their  natural  allegiance,  may  return  to  Russia  within  three  years;  but  if  tiiey 
should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilised 
native  ^ibes,  shall  be  admitted  to  aU  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  firee  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.'' 

Then,  again,  in  the  same  article,  it  says :  "  The  uncivilized  tribes  wUl  be  subject 
to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  in 
regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country." 

Thus,  in  the  treaty,  it  is  clearly  manifested  that  a  distinction  in  government  was 
to  be  made,  and  it  shows  that  the  Russian  Government  observed  jealous  care  in 
securing  to  idl  but  the  savages  the  riglits  of  American  citizenship.  And  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  is  most  positively  indicated  in  the  "  Rus- 
sian memorandum  marked  A  A,"  drafted  by  Mr.  Seward  at  his  request,  of  August  6, 
1867,  by  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  31,  1867. 

The  Aleutian  population,  who  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Alaska^  are 
of  Asiatic  origin.  The  Asiatic  race  is  always  classed  among  the  civilized  nations. 
These  people  reside  in  towns,  and  live  principally  from  the  products  of  the  fur  seal, 
■ea  otter,  and  fox.    They  have  a  language  ox  their  own,  but,  from  long  association 
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words,  which  being  translated,  a  very  thin,  transparent  lie  would 
appear.  I  worked  with  him  tor  a  long  time;  it  was  diamond  cut  dia- 
mond, but  finally  seeing  he  could  not  hoodwink  me,  he  took  another 
tack,  and  almost  virtually  asked  me  <' What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
itf"  and  this  after  acknowledging  he  had  the  lad  at  his  home.  I  could 
not  order  him  to  give  up  the  boy,  because  £  had  not  the  authority  to 
enforce  such  order,  and  of  this  fact  I  verily  believe  the  rascal  was  as 
fully  conversant  as  myself;  for  his  whole  demeanor  showed  defiance, 
contempt,  and  malignity. 

I  asked  him  how  he  would  like  ^^a  man-of-war" — the  usual  term 
applied  to  a  revenue-cutter  or  gunboat  among  the  natives — to  appear 
off  his  village  and  shell  it,  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  boy.  A  quiet  smile 
of  ironical  contempt  came  over  his  face  when  he  replied  he  would  not 
like  it;  the  boy  could  come  away  whenever  he  wanted. 

To  my  telling  him  he  must  bring  the  boy  back  to  Sitka,  he  positively 
refused.  At  last  I  told  him  this  boy  was  not  a  Boston  (American)  but 
a  King  George  (English)  Indian ;  his  demeanor  instantly  changed.  I 
found  I  had  at  last  struck  the  keynote,  and  that,  while  I  could  not  com- 
mand his  respect,  I  could  play  upon  his  fears.  For  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  he  evidently,  though  he  did  not  outwardly  manifest  it,  had  the 
most  unmitigated  scorn,  but  for  a  British  man-of-war  he  had  a  holy  hor- 
ror. He  did  not  want  an  English  gnnboat  near  his  village.  He  never 
faiew  before  the  boy  came  from  British  Columbia — a  lie,  of  course — and 
promised  to  deliver  ap  the  boy  at  an  early  date — another  lie.  I  arranged 
with  the  steamship  company  for  his  free  passage  to  Victoria,  and  informed 
Colonel  Powell,  Indian  commissioner,  of  what  I  had  done.  The  Colonel 
promised  to  send  the  boy  to  his  tribe.  This  was  in  May,  and  the  ITawitta 
'^tenas  man"  has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance,  and  my  firm  belief  is 
that  Awk  scoundrel  wiU  murder  him  before  he  will  give  him  up.  If 
this  had  occurred  on  British  soil  he  would  have  been  free  long  since  or 
the  village  laid  in  ashes. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  extinguish  slavery  among  the 
coast  Indians,  but  in  the  interior  it  will  be  different.  Constrnct  the  cut- 
ter hereafter  proposed  to  be  built,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  set- 
ting free  every  slave  in  southea^rn  Alaska,  and  that  without  blood- 
sh^.    The  very  presence  of  such  a  vessel  will  have  the  required  effect. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  PBODUOTS  AIO)  OLIMATE. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  soil  and  climate  of  Alaska,  and  so 
widely  difiereut  are  the  statements,  that  this  subject  must  be  approached 
with  caution,  for  when  the  public  mind  has,  through  a  series  of  years, 
been  educated  to  believe  the  unreliable  and  irresponsible  stories  which 
have  been  scattered  abroad  and  retailed  in  print,  it  is  proper,  when  ref- 
utation is  made,  to  present  facts  from  personal  observation  and  indubi- 
table testimony,  so  as  tolnvite  criticism  and  challenge  contradiction. 

It  is  unnecessary  when  writing  about  a  country  as  naturally  inhos- 
pitable as  Alaska  to  depreciate  it.  The  truth  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  face  of  the  Territory  is  most  uninviting,  but  as 
there  is  no  excellence  without  labor,  and  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  fisheries,  and  timber,  can  not  be  developed  and  made  useful 
and  profitable  to  mankind  without  hard  labor,  the  investment  of  capital, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  brain  and  muscle,  it  can  safely  be  advised,  those 
who  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  certain  prospect  of  hard  work,  energy,  and 
industry  ahead,  to  stay  away  and  believe  implicity  all  the  trash  they 
read  and  hear  about  the  country,  promulgated  by  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  retard  its  settlement. 
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my  patient  effort  to  endeavor  to  disclose  in  wbat  respects  Mr.  Elliott  lias 
been  mistaken  in  reference  to  southeastern  Alaska^  for  it  will  be 
observed  he  makes  no  distinction  between  any  portions  of  the  purchase, 
but  makes  one  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  Territory  in  his  work  of 
demolition. 

At  Wrangell  and  vicinity  many  of  t1ie  most  hardy  vegetables,  such 
as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  celery, 
cauliflower,  and  pease,  have  been  grown  of  excellent  quality,  size,  sound- 
ness, and  flavor.  Oats  and  barley  will  mature,  but  whether  they  will 
prove  a  profitable  crop  remains  to  be  determined.  The  other  vegeta- 
bles already  mentioned,  especially  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  turnips,  have  : 
been  successfully  and  profitably  grown.  It  has  been  incorrectly  stated 
that  nowhere  in  Alaska  will  the  cereals  come  to  maturity.  Eesults 
point  directly  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Timothy  and  clover  grow  to  perfection.    A  species  of  red -top  grows    > 
on  the  marsh  lands  and  makes  excellent  hay.    Twenty  tons  of  this  were     ^ 
cut  and  cured  last  year  and  found  a  market  at  WrangelL    It  will  be     s>^ 
observed  that  this  Is  the  point  where  are  gathered  the  pack  trains  for      f 
the  Oassiar  mines,  and  where  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  landed  from 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia  which  go  up  the  Stikine  River,  and  pack 
trains  frequently  winter  at  Wrangell. 

With  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  labor  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrangell  could  be  drained  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  on  which  vegetables  could  be  grown  to  supply  the  wants  of 
a  large  population.  I  have  seldom  seen  finer  soil;  it  is  rich,  black,  and 
alluvial,  and  will  not  wear  out.  It  seems  admirably  adapted  for  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  roots  for  soiling  cattle,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  large  red  and  white  beet  for  feeding  stock  would  grow  here  to  an 
immense  size,  and  would  not  be  lacking  in  nutritious  and  saccharine 
matter. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  many  islands  about  Wrangell,  and  to  the 
southeast  and  southwest,  annually  raise  many  tons  of  potatoes  and 
turnips  for  their  own  consumption,  and  last  fall  sold  to  the  merchants 
of  Wrangell  and  traders  over  ten  tons  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  which 
they  retailed  to  their  customers  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

These  Indians  are  not  pastoral  in  their  pursuits  or  inclined  to  agricul- 
ture. They  are  a  different  race  altogether,  living  by  fishing  and  the 
profits  of  the  chase;  hence  they  only  cultivate  as  muoh  land  as  will 
afford  them  the  vegetables  they  require  for  tlieir  own  consumption. 

Captain  White,  of  the  revenue  marine,  an  accomplished  officer  of 
undoubted  veracity,  who  has  seen  much  service  in  Alaska  (see  his  views 
in  the  Appendix),  says: 

On  Unalaeka  the  grass  is  6  to  8  feet  high  and  so  thick  that  it  mast  be  parted  to 
^et  through.  It  is  so  on  Kodiak.  The  small  Russian  cattle  that  live  entirely  npon 
it  are  as  fat  as  seals.  They  live  on  it  all  the  year,  needing  no  shelter  bat  the  ravines. 
The  wild  pea  vines  grow  6,  8,  and  even  12  feet  long,  furnishing  choice  food  for  stock. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  country  to  the  westward,  he  says: 

The  region  is  chilly,  even  in  summer,  in  the  ravines  hid  from  the  sun;  but  parts 
open  to  the  sun,  though  frosts  and  snow  are  on  the  mountains,  produce  loxnriant 
vegetation,  and  fruits  like  blackberries,  larger  than  the  Lawton,  and  whortlebexriea 
abound  in  their  season. 

While  at  Klawack,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the  12th  of  May  last, 
I  beheld  a  herd  of  cattle  and  milch  cows  grazing  in  the  bottom,  close  to 
the  salmon  cannery.  They  were  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  I  was 
informed  by  the  manager  that  they  had  run  out  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious winter,  and  supported  themselves  entirely  without  extra  feed« 
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iv«&e  usual  aiiioxi.Tit>    giirexi  in  all  climates  to  cows  milked  daily.    A 
kr;e  meadow  furnislies    a.11  tlie  hay  which  is  Deeded,  and  there  is  land 
Boagh  eleared  in   tlie  vicinity  and  available  to  produce  hundreds  of 
nffiof  led-top  liay  i£  irequired.    The  gardens  are  productive  and  the 
RHllBof  the  beat  description.    Poultry  thrives  and  does  well. 
Klawaek  la  a  most  \>ea.titiful  and  romantic  spot,  situate  ax>on  a  hand- 
fione  and  perfectly  lancl-locked  bay,  surrounded  by  mountains  covered 
fitli  snow,  wltb  tiie  most  exquisite  scenery  and  vegetation  below.    It 
nist  be  seen  to  \>e  tlioronghly  appreciated.    No  description  or  brush 
d  the  artist  can  do  it  jastice,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Oakford,  a 
jeomaliBt  who  lias  lived  many  years  in  England,  and  who  accompanied 
iBftoiimy  visit,  '^Tliere  are  many  English  noblemen  who  would  cheer- 
I  folly  give  £100,000  to  liave  200  acres  of  that  landscape,  water,  mountain, 
Tilifiy,  and  all  transferred  bodily  to  their  estates." 
The  officers  of  tlie  ^rmy  and  enlisted  men  were  always  well  supplied 
vXn  vegetables  froni  the  post  gardens  on  Japonsky  Island,  opposite 
Sitka.   These  gardens  I  have  visited,  and  found  them  well  situated, 
Tith  a  soutbern  exposure.    The  soil  of  excellent  quality. 
Judge  Swan  and  tbe  Eev.  Mr.  Brady  both  speak,  from  experience,  of 
the  excellence  and  size  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  the  vicinity  pf  Sitka. 
To  be  sure,  no  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture  since  our 
leqnisition,  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  so  very  obvious  that  it  is  hardly 
iteeessary  to  enumerate  them.    With  a  scant  x>opulation,  unaccustomed 
to  agricultural  pursuit,  a  forbidding  country,  no  grist  mills,  and  a  thou- 
s^d  reasons  why  importations  of  breadstufifs  should  not  be  had,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  no  very  favorable  results  have  been  had  and  but 
few  trials  madef 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  country  must  excel  in  agricultural  products 
to  be  great.  Look  at  all  New  England;  epitomize  every  ton,  pound, 
and  ounce  of  grain  of  all  kinds  raised,  and  see  what  it  amounts  to. 
Take,  for  example,  one  single  State,  Massachusetts,  which  in  the  year 
1876  produced  in  wheat  only  17,500  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $22,750. 
This  cereal  is  selected,  as  we  are  informed  it  will  not  grow  in  Alaska. 
How  much  bread  would  that  yield  furnish. 

It  matters  not  whether  Alaska  can  succeed  in  successfully  maturing 
the  principal  cereals  if  she  produces  from  her  mines,  fisheries,  and  for- 
ests the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  them.  The  rich  fields  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  are  near  at  hand  to  supply  her,  as 
they  are  now  doing  the  old  countries  of  Europe  and  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  useless  to  decry  the  country  because  imagination  condemns  it  as 
wholly  unproductive.  Sufiicient  testimony  has  been  adduced  to  dem- 
onstrate that  in  southeastern  Alaska,  at  least,  the  contrary  is  diamet- 
rically the  case. 

For  furthfT  information  in  regard  to  western  Alaska,  I  will  here  quote 
from  the  report  of  Capt.  William  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  year  1867. 
Captain  Dall,  in  speaking  of  the  Yukon  territory,  says: 

It  i§  qaite  poasible  to  oonoeiTO  of  a  locality  depresBed,  and  uo  deprlTed  of  drainage, 
that  the  anDual  moisture  derived  from  the  rainiall  and  melting  snow  would  collect 
between  the  impervions  clayey  soil  and  its  sphagnons  covering;  congeal  daring  the 
vioter,  and  be  prevented  from  melting  during  the  ensuing  summer  by  that  mossy 
eorering,  which  would  thus  be  gradually  raised.  The  process  annually  repeated 
fat  an  indefinite  i>eriod  would  form  an  ice  layer  which  might  well  deserve  the  apel- 
htion  of  an  "ice  cliflf/'  when  tbe  encroachments  of  the  sea  should  have  worn  away 
iti  barriers  and  laid  it  open  to  the  action  of  tbe  elements. 

The  leeeoD  that  the  agriculturist  may  learn  from  this  curious  formation  is  that  a 
bialthy  and  loxoriant  vegetation  may  exist  in  immediate  vicinity  of  permanent  ice. 
betring  ite  blossoms  and  maturing  its  seed  as  readily  as  in  apparently  more  favored 
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sitaations,  And  hence  that  a  large  extent  of  northern  territory  lon|^  eonsideredyalne- 
less  may  yet  farnitth  to  the  settler,  trader,  or  fisherman,  if  not  an  abundant  harvest, 
at  least  a  rery  acceptable  and  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  his  annual  stock  of  food, 
besides  fish,  veusioD,  and  game. 

He  also  writes  thus  of  the  fodder,  cattle,  and  fruits  produced: 

FODDER. 

The  treeless  coasts  of  the  Yukon  territory  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  lowlands  of 
the  Yukon,  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  Among  the  more 
valuable  of  these  grasses  (of  which  some  thirty  species  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
Yukon  territory)  is  the  well-known  Kentucky  blue  grass  {Poa  pratensii)^  which 
grows  luxuriantly  as  far  north  as  Eotzebue  Sound,  and  perhaps  to  Foint  Barrow. 

The  wood  meadow-grass  {Poa  nemorali$)  is  also  abundant,  and  furnishes  to  cattle 
an  agreeable  and  luxuriant  pasturage. 

The  blue-Joint  grass  (CalamoffroBtis  oanadetuii)  also  reaches  the  latitude  of  Kotzebue 
Sound,  and  grows  on  tne  coast  of  Norton  Sound  with  a  truly  surprising  luxuriance, 
reaching  in  very  favorable  localities  4  or  even  5  feet  in  height,  and  averaging  at 
least  3.  Many  other  grasses  enumerated  in  the  list  of  useful  plants  grow  abun- 
dantly, and  contribute  largely  to  the  whole  auiount  of  herbage.  Two  species 
of  Elymu§  almost  deceive  the  traveler  with  the  asx>ect  of  grain  fields,  maturing  a 
perceptible  kernel  which  the  field  mice  lay  up  in  store. 

The  grasses  are  woven  into  mats,  dishes,  articles  of  clothing  for  summer  use,  such 
as  socks,  mittens,  and  a  sort  of  hats,  by  all  the  Indians,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Eskimo. 

In  winter  the  dry  grasses,  collected  in  the  summer  for  the  purpose,  and  neatly  tied 
in  bunches,  are  shaped  to  correspond  with  the  foot,  and  placed  between  the  foot  and 
the  seal-skin  sole  of  the  winter  boots  worn  in  that  country.  There  they  serve  as  a 
nonconductor,  keeping  the  foot  dry  and  warm,  and  protecting  it  from  contusion  to 
au  extent  which  the  much-lauded  moccasins  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  never  do.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  latter  to  be,  without  exception,  the  worst,  most  uncomfortable, 
and  least  durable  covering  for  the  foot  worn  by  mortal  man. 

Grain  has  never  been  sown  on  a  lar^e  scale  in  the  Yukon  territory.  Barley,  I  was 
informed,  had  once  or  twice  been  tried  at  Fort  Yukon,  in  small  patches,  and  the 
grrain  bad  matured,  though  the  straw  was  very  short.  The  experiments  were  never 
carried  any  further,  however,  the  traders  being  obliged  to  devote  all  their  energies 
to  the  collection  of  furs.  No  grain  had  ever  been  sown  by  the  Russians  at  any  of  the 
posts.  In  the  fall  of  1867 1  shook  out  an  old  bag,  purchased  from  the  Russians,  which 
contained  a  handful  of  mouse-eaten  grain,  probably  wheat.  The  succeeding  spring, 
on  examining  the  locality,  quite  a  number  of  blades  appeared,  and  when  I  left 
Nulato,  June  2,  they  were  two  or  three  inches  hi^h,  growing  rapidly.  As  I  did  not 
return,  I  cannot  say  what  the  result  was.  Turnips  and  radishes  always  flourished 
extremely  well  at  St.  Michael's,  and  the  same  is  said  of  Nulato  and  Fort  Yukon. 

Potatoes  succeeded  at  the  latter  place,  though  the  tubers  were  small.  They  were 
regularly  planted  for  several  years  until  the  seed  was  lost  by  freezing  during  the 
winter.  At  St.  Michaers  they  did  not  do  well.  Salad  was  successful ;  but  cabbages 
would  not  head. 

The  white  round  turnips  grown  at  St.  Michael's  were  the  best  I  ever  saw  any- 
where, and  very  large,  many  of  them  weighing  5  or  6  pounds  each.  They  were  crisp 
and  sweet,  though  occasionally  a  very  large  one  would  be  hollow-hearted.  The 
Russians  preserved  the  tops  also  in  vinegar  for  winter  use. 

CATTLE. 

I  see  no  reason  why  cattle,  with  proper  winter  protection,  might  not  be  sncoess- 
fully  kept  in  most  parts  of  the  Yukon  territory.  Fodder,  as  previously  shown,  is 
abundant.    The  wild  sheep,  moose,  and  reindeer  abound,  and  find  no  want  of  food. 

A  bull  and  cow  were  once  sent  to  Fort  Yukon  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Thev  did  well  for  some  time,  but  one  day,  while  the  cow  was  grazing  on  the  river 
bank,  the  soil  gave  way  and  she  was  thrown  down  and  killed.  Due  notice  was  given 
of  the  fact,  but  for  a  year  or  two  the  small  annual  supply*  of  butter  in  the  provi- 
sions for  Fort  Yukon  was  withheld  on  the  ground  of  there  being  "cattle''  (to  wit,  the 
bull)  at  that  post.  Finally  the  commander  killed  the  animal,  determined  that  if  he 
could  not  have  butter  he  would  at  least  have  beef.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
point  is  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  most  northern  point  in  Alaska  inhabited 
by  white  men. 

FRUITS. 

There  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  no  tree  fruits  in  the  Yukon  territory  suitable  for 
food.  Small  fruits  are  there  in  the  greatest  profusiou.  Among  them  may  be  noted 
red  and  black  currants,  gooseberries,  cranberries,  raspberries,  thimbleberries,  sal- 
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aMnbenies,  blneberriee,  killikinik  berries,  beftrberries,  dewberries,  twinberries, 
MTTiee  or  heath  berries,  mossberries,  and  roseberries:  the  latter,  the  frait  of  the 
E&M  cinnamimea,  when  touched  by  the  frost,  form  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  table, 
Bol  being  dry  and  wooly,  as  in  oar  climate,  bat  sweet  and  J  nicy. 

AH  these  berries,  bat  especially  the  salmonberry,  or  "morosky''  of  the  Russians 
(JBs^M  ekawuBmarus),  are  excellent  antiscorbatics.  They  are  preserved  by  the 
Esqaimanx  in  large  wooden  dishes  or  yessels  holding  5  gallons  or  more :  covered 
with  leaves,  they  nndergo  a  slight  fermentation,  and  &eeze  solid  when  oold  weather 
eomes.  In  this  state  they  may  be  kept  indefinitely ;  and  a  more  delicions  dish  than 
a  platefnl  of  these  berries,  not  so  thoroughly  melted  as  to  lose  their  coolness,  and 
folded  with  a  little  white  sugar,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 

The  Russians  also  prepare  a  very  luscious  conserve  from  these  and  other  berries, 
idieving  the  sameness  of  a  diet  of  fish,  bread,  and  tea  with  the  native  productions 
of  the  country. 

Fnrthermore,  Oaptain  Dall  is  <^aite  pronoonced  in  regard  to  the  Aleu- 
tian  Islands,  and  nses  the  following  language: 

Tbere  is  no  timber  of  any  kind  larger  than  a  shrub  on  these  islands,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  trees,  if  properly  planted  and  drained,  should 
not  flourish.  A  few  spruces  were,  in  1806.  transplanted  from  Sitka,  or  Eadiak,  to 
Unalaska.  They  lived,  but  were  not  cared  for,  or  the  situation  was  unfavorable,  as 
they  have  increased  very  little  in  size  since  that  time,  according  to  Chamisso.  The 
I^Fuses  in  this  climate,  warmer  than  that  of  the  Yukon  territory,  and  drier  than  the 
Sitkan  district,  attain  an  unwonted  laxuriance.  For  example,  Unalaska,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Captains  Harbor,  abounds  in  grasses,  with  a  climate  better  adapted  for  haying 
than  that  of  the  coast  of  Oregon.  The  cattle  were  remarkably  fat,  and  the  beef 
▼«y  t«ider  and  delicate;  rarely  surpassed  by  any  well-fed  stock.  Milk  was  abun- 
dant. The  good  and  available  arable  land  lies  chiefly  near  the  coast,  formed  by  the 
■eetine  and  mingling  of  the  detritus  from  mountain  and  valley  with  the  sea  sand, 
which  formed  a  remarkably  rich  and  genial  soil,  well  suited  for  garden  and  root-crop 
ealtore.  It  occurs  to  us  that  many  choice  sunny  hillsides  here  would  produce  good 
oops  under  the  thrifty  hand  of  enterprise.  They  are  already  cleared  for  the  plow. 
Where  grain-like  grasses  ^prow  and  mature  well,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  oats  and 
barley  would  thrive,  provided  they  were  fall  sown,  like  the  native  grasses.  This  is 
Abundantly  verified  by  reference  to  the  collections.  Several  of  these  grasses  had 
ilreadv  (September)  matured  and  oast  their  seed  before  we  arrived,  showing  suffi- 
dent  length  of  season.  Indeed,  no  grain  will  yield  more  than  half  a  crop  of  poor 
^ftslity  (on  the  Pacific  Slope)  when  spring  sown,  whether  north  or  south. 

The  Russians  aflOrm,  with  confirmation  by  later  visitors,  that  potatoes  are  culti- 
▼ited  in  almost  every  Aleutian  viUage;  and  Veniaminof  states  that  at  the  village  in 
lasDotsky  Strait  they  have  raised  them  and  preserved  the  seed  for  planting  since  the 
^l^nnins  of  this  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  by  so  doing  having 
flseaped  the  effects  of  several  severe  famines  which  visited  their  less  provident  and 
i&dostrions  neighbors. 

Wild  pease  grow  in  great  luxuriance  near  Unalaska  Bav,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Davidson,  mi^ht  be  advantageously  cultivated.  This  species,  the  Laihyrus  mariii' 
SM  of  botanists,  grows  and  flourishes  as  far  north  as  latitude  o4^.  The  productions 
^  all  the  islands  to  the  westward  resemble  those  of  Unalaska. 

In  September,  says  Dr.  Kellogg,  the  turnips  here  were  lar^e  and  of  excellent 
^ality ;  carrots,  parsnips,  and  cabbages  lacked  careful  attention,  but  were  good. 
Wild  parsnips  are  abundant  and  edible  through  all  these  islands. 

From  the  reports  of  Dr.  Kellogg  and  others  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
cattle  can  be  advantageously  kept  in  the  Aleatian  district  providiu)^  competent 
famers  will  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Hogs  were  placed  on  one  of  the  islands  near 
Cliamobour  Beef  in  1825,  and  fattened  on  the  wild  parsnips  and  other  native  plants, 
aaltiplying  rapidly.    They  were  afterwards  destroyed. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  pnrsue  this  inqairy  farther,  for  suffi- 
dent  has  been  shown  at  least  to  have  pat  Mr.  EUiott  upon  his  gaard 
before  he  launched  forth  such  a  wholesale  invectiye  against  the  agrical- 
taral  resources  of  Alaska. .  If  ever  Alaska  does  become  settled,  and  the 
population  demand  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  vegetable 
life,  ready  and  willing  hands  will  be  found  forthcoming  to  produce  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  been  visited  by  Major  Berry, 
late  collector  at  Sitka,  who  has  been  cruising  around  the  coast  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  during  the  past  summer,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
following  information: 

In  August  last,  while  exploring  Chichagoff  Island,  he  discovered  a 
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river,  and  following  it  toward  its  source  he  came  across  a  large  body  of 
prairie  land,  at  least  25,000  acres  in  extent;  grass  was  growing  upon  it 
5  feet  high,  and  it  was  covered  with  berries  and  other  luxuriant  growth. 
He  also  found  alder  trees  3  feet  in  diameter  and  full  30  feet  high  before 
a  branch  appeared. 

This  spot  is  about  80  miles  north  of  Sitka.  The  river  runs  through 
the  land,  having  its  source  in  the  mountains  adjacent,  and  empties  into 
Chatham  Straits. 

OLIHATB. 

Some  idea  of  the  climate  of  Alaska  necessarily  must  have  been 
formed  from  reading  the  foregoing  pages  upon  the  agricultural  prospect 
of  the  Territory.    Mr.  Elliott  very  naively  remarks : 

We  hftTe  learned  enough  of  the  coimtTy  and  climate  by  this  time  to  know  that  the 
lands  and  fishing  waters  now  ooonpied  by  the  natives  of  Alaska  will  never  be  objecte 
for  the  onpidity  of  oar  people. 

We  have  learned  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  it  is  a  piece  of  intense 
supererogation  to  advance  any  such  wholesale  proposition.  It  has  been 
frequently  stated  that,  with  the  country  to  the  westward,  embracing 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  whole  of  western  Alaska,  extending  as  far 
as  Bering  Sea,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  in  regard  to  south- 
eastern Alaska  I  do  profess  to  know  something  from  personal  observa- 
tion as  well  as  carefully  gathered  concurrent  testimony. 

Mr.  Elliott  sweeps  over  the  whole  breadth  and  expanse  of  Alaska  in 
his  work  of  havoc,  sparing  no  portion  thereof,  and  he  can  not  complain 
if  he  is  taken  to  task  for  what  he  so  deliberately  and  frequently  enun- 
ciates.   Mr.  Vincent  OoUyer  referred  to  this  as  follows: 

To  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  climate  of  Alaska,  I  inclose  yon  a  copy  of  meteorolog- 
ical register,  ffiven  by  Dr.  Tonner,  of  the  Indian  Hospital  at  Sitka.  By  that  reoord 
yon  will  see  that  there  were  but  7  days  of  snow  in  1868,  while  there  were  100  days 
fair,  100  days  rainy,  and  the  remainder  cloudy.  The  thermometer  at  no  time  was 
lower  than  11*^  above  zero  in  winter,  nor  higher  than  71^  F.  in  summer. 

Yon  will  perceiTe  that  the  thermometer  varies  much  less  than  with  us,  and  that, 
though  there  is  mnoh  rainy  weather  there,  there  are  also  many  clear  days.  And 
Sitka,  where  this  reoord  was  kept,  is  the  most  subject  to  rains  of  any  place  in  the 
Territory. 

The  rainfall  at  Sitka  annually  is  about  the  same  as  that  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  Neah  Bay,  and  Fort  Ganby,  Wash.  Ter.,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River. 

No  one  will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  climate  of  Alaska  is  inhospita- 
ble; the  logic  of  its  geographical  position  naturally  suggests  such  a 
fact  to  be  patent;  but  that  it  is  so  severe  and  rigorous  in  southeastern 
Alaska  during  the  winter  season  as  to  prevent  the  working  of  its  mines 
and  the  following  of  other  industrial  pursuits  is  persistently  negatived. 
This  will  be  further  noticed  when  the  mineral  resources  are  descanted 
upon.  As  for  the  fisheries,  such  a  statement  is  simply  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous. The  Newfoundland  fisheries,  which  produce  fish  similar  to 
Alaska,  are  not  carried  on  during  the  winter;  nowhere  in  the  same  par- 
allel of  latitude  or  degrees  of  latitude  are  fisheries  conducted  during 
the  winter  months;  hence  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  only  calculated  to 
mislead  the  reader,  and  expose  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  author. 

The  climate  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Wrangel  Island,  in  fact  on  all 
the  islands  in  the  Alexander  Archi[)elago,  and  aU  along  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Ohiloat  country,  200  miles  to  the  north  of  Sitka,  and  extend- 
ing south  as  far  as  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  is  not  intensely  cold 
in  winter;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  far  milder  than  in  many  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  reason  is  simply  due  to  the  analysis  given  by 
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rally  improvident,  seldom  lay  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day;  hence  if  bad 
luck,  sickness,  or  reverses  overtake  them,  they  have  to  depend  upon  the 
storekeeper  and  boarding-house  to  keep  them  afloat  until  they  ^<can 
make  a  raise.'^  When  the  miner  gets  down  to  '*  bed  rock,''  financially,  it 
is  the  time  when  he  gets  trusted  for  such  additional  tools  and  provisions 
as  he  may  need,  and  strikes  out  boldly  into  the  mountains  to  prospect 
for  quartz. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  present  such  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  as  will  put  miners  and  capi- 
talists upon  inquiry.  Nothing  will  be  given  in  exaggeration,  and  no 
means  exerted  to  place  in  an^liing  but  a  true  light  the  real  facts. 

First,  however,  we  will  take  up  the  converse  of  the  proposition  by 
quoting  Mr.  Elliott,  who  says: 

If  gold  or  silver  is  disoovered  in  Alaska,  it  must  be  of  nnusaal  riohness  or  it  will 
never  support  any  considerable  body  of  naen  np  there,  so  far  away  from  the  sources 
of  necessary  supply.  The  reputed  Alaska  gold  mines  are  not  in  Alaska  at  all,  but  on 
the  Stikine  River  in  British  Columbia,  being  over  180  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
boundary  between  the  two  disteicts;  out  as  the  Stikine  River,  to  reach  the  Pacific 
with  its  rapid  flood,  has  to  pass  through  30  miles  of  Alaskan  soU  and  rock,  so  the 
miners  visit  Alaska  in  this  way  only,  as  they  go  up  and  down  the  river  from  Caasiar 
to  Victoria,  the  Sound,  and  California  every  spring  and  fall. 

This  statement  betrays  the  most  inexcusable  ignorance  upon  the  part 
of  Mr.  Elliott  in  regard  to  mining  matters.  The  bare  idea  that  mines 
in  Alaska  must  be  of  ^^unnsual  richness"  in  order  to  make  them  pay 
is  as  farcical  as  some  of  his  other  statements. 

I  venture  to  assert,  if  there  can  be  found  any  well-deCLned  quartz  lode 
within  25  miles  of  Sitka,  readily  accessible  to  wood  and  water,  and 
adjacent  to  the  coast,  which  will  yield  ore  that  will  mill  $25  in  gold, 
net,  per  ton,  it  will  be  one  of  the  richest  mines  on  the  Pacidc  Coast.  I 
select  Sitka  because  it  is  the  focal  point  at  present,  but  mines  will  be 
discovered  several  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  down  theooast  nearer 
British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon. 

It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  because  Alaska  is  so  far  distant  that  her 
mines  will  not  pay.  The  Cassiar  mines  attract  a  large  number  every 
year,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  old  miners  who  own  claims  and 
work  them  as  long  as  they  can  each  year,  and  return  every  year  to  com- 
plete the  work  and  search  for  new  diggings.  The  prediction  is  ventured 
there  will  at  no  very  distant  day  be  discovered  in  Alaska  full  as  rich 
diggings  as  now  exist  in  Cassiar.  The  formation  of  the  country  is  sim- 
ilar, and  no  valid  reason  can  be  given  why  such  deposits  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Elliott  speaks  of  the  Cassiar  mine  being  known  as  the  ^^ reputed 
Alaska  gold  mines."  This  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  ever  heard  of 
any  such  misnomer.  Any  boy  12  years  of  age  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
knows  to  the  contrary,  and  it  smacks  very  much  as  if  it  was  spread  out 
thus  diligently  for  Eastern  consumption. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  placer  mining  in  Alaska.  Prospectors  are 
afraid  to  venture  into  the  interior  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs.  The  coast  islands  are  not  the  sx>ot8  where  large  surface  depos- 
its are  expected  to  be  found.  These  will  be  discovered  on  the  main- 
land. There  are  several  streams  which  debouch  from  the  Great  Yukon 
to  the  eastward,  through  Alaska  and  into  British  Columbia,  draining 
a  vast  expanse  of  country;  and  experienced  miners  are  convinced  that 
rich  placer  deposits  can  not  fail  to  exist. 

In  May  last  I  met  at  Sitka  a  party  of  hardy  and  well-known  miners, 
Bath  Brothers,  of  Victoria,  and  Mr.  Bean,  of  California,  men  of  means 
and  intelligence,  who  were  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  prospecting  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  They  had  everything  essential  for  a  successful 
voyage — well  supplied  with  tools,  provisions,  arms,  and  money.    They 
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A  strange  find  has  lately  been  had  at  Gassiar.  On  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  a  man  out  prospecting  came  across  a  small  gulch  abounding 
in  the  richest  specimens  ot  placer  gold.  He  at  once  staked  out  a  i*)aim, 
and  was  followed  by  all  Oassijir  who  could  get  there.  The  time  for 
working,  however,  was  almost  over,  owing  to  the  rapid  advent  of  suow, 
but  in  the  short  time  allowed,  however,  the  yield  was  incredible.  One 
man  dug  up  a  nugget  weighing  30J:  ounces  of  pure  gold,  and  several 
other  large  nuggets  were  found.  The  yield  per  day  to  the  hand  was 
very  large;  everyone  made  money  rapidly,  and  all  who  had  thd  good 
fortune  to  get  claims  have  done  well.  These  miners  will  return  in  the 
spring  to  work  again  their  claims.  Heretofore  placer  mines  have 
always  been  found  in  the  beds  of  streams,  in  the  valleys,  etc.  The  idea 
of  finding  surface  diggings  on  the  top  of  a  mountfiin  over  a  thousand 
feet  high  never  occurred  to  a  mining  prospector.  If  this  is  the  case  at 
Gassiar  why  should  not  the  like  follow  in  Alaska!  No  tangible  reason 
can  be  given  in  the  negative;  on  the  contrary,  everything  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  upheaval  in  this  volcanic  region  seems  to  have 
been  greater  than  on  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  Goast,  and  discoveries 
have  already  been  made  in  Galifornia  which  set  the  laws  of  geology  at 
defiance,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  curious,  indescribable,  and 
unknown  Alaska  the  scientific  and  civilized  world  will  yet  stand 
iighast  at  the  astounding  results  which  will  be  produced  from  the  most 
singular  of  all  discoveries  and  unaccountable  formations. 

Some  little  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  quartz  mining. 
First  will  be  noticed  the  Stewart  ledge,  which  was  discovered  and 
located  while  the  military  were  at  Sitka.  A  company  has  been  formeil 
for  working  it,  composed  of  leading  and  influential  citizens  of  Oregon. 
The  following  is  copied  from  one  of  the  company's  official  letter  heads: 

Alaska  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company. 

Incorporated  January  30,  1877. 

Location  of  mines,  Baranoff  Island,  Alaska  Territory. 

Capital  stock,  300,000  shares;  par  value,  $1  each.  i 

DirectarB.  : 

C.  A.  Aliskt,  of  Alisky  &  Heele,  Wholesale  Confectioners. 
8.  Farrkll,  of  Everding  &  l^arrell,  Cororois-sion  Merchants.      ^ 
E.  H.  Stolte,  of  Bncbtel  Sl  Stolte,  Photographers.  ' 

8.  O.  Uersey,  Proprietor  Aurora  Restaurant.  r 

Dr.  S.  J.  Barrkr,  of  Barber  &  Nicklin,  Dentists.  ^ 

Bvt.  Col.  H.  Clay  Wood,  A.  A.  Gen'l,  U.  S.  A. 
C.  H.  WooDARD,  of  C.  H.  Woodard  &  Co.,  Druggists.  i 

L.  C.  Hknrichskn,  of  L.  C.  Henrichsen  &  Co.,  Jewelers. 
GEoiiGK  Woodward,  of  Woodward  dt  Connell,  Brokers. 

C.  H.  Woodard,  Pr4 
W.  T.  Bodley,  SecVy, 

Portland,  Oregon, ,  187-. 

Last  spring  Mr.  C.  L.  Wolter,  a  practical  mining  engineer,  was  si 
Sitka  by  this  company  to  examine  their  ledge  and  make  a  report, 
following  is  the  statement  made  by  him : 

This  mine  (commonly  called  th^  Stewart  tunnel)  is  situated  aboat  14  milef 
east  of  Sitka,  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quav 
deep  water,  where  the  lar^^est  ship  may  come  in  safety.    The  ledge  is  well. 
nniH  east  and  west,  and  is  about  15  feet  wide,  with  a  tissure  vein  from  3^  tol 
width.    The  rock  is  bluish  gold-benriu<;  quartz,  and  lies  in  a  slate  formatioii|' 
a  good  foot  and  hungins:  wail.    About.  250  tmiH  of  rock  have  already  been  « 
avi^ragiiiu  $12  to  $15  a  ton,  some  of  which,  however,  runs  tis  higli  as  $30  to' 
Tlie  rock  will  h  ive  to  be  crush  *d  by  tlie  wet  process,  com-Hntrated.  and  sif 
roasted  and  passed  through  ohlorldaiiun  in  order  to  separate  the  gold  Ixoif 
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mine  known  as  "The  Francis  Lode,"  discovered  some  years  ago  by  the 
Francis  family.  Hon.  Allen  Francis,  the  present  American  consul  at 
Victoria,  British  Oolambia,  is  a  part  owner.  This  mine  is  only  waiting 
for  capital  for  its  development.  I  have  seen  some  good  specimens  of 
anriferons-bearing  qnartz  from  this  mine. 

Recently  a  qnartz  ledge  has  been  found  by  a  man  named  Dickinson, 
near  Tongas  Narrows,  well  defined  and  rock  abundant.  An  assay  has 
been  made  witih  the  following  extraordinary  result  per  ton: 

Gold $300.00 

Silver $37.37 

Copper,  per  cent 60 

The  mines  on  Bald  Mountain,  Baranoff  Island,  about  4  miles  above 
the  Stewart  tunnel,  are  attracting  attention.  The  specimens  from  that 
locality  are  very  rich  in  sulphurets,  some  carrying  free  gold.  When  the 
snow  melts  next  spring  this  belt  will  be  thoroughly  prospected,  and 
several  men  have  announced  their  intention  to  this  effect. 

These  few  examples  are  given  of  results  already  determined  as  far  as 
the  finding  of  ledges  is  concerned.  That  the  whole  country  is  fall  of 
mineral  is  the  united  testimony  of  all  experienced  miners  who  have 
visited  it,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  will  spring  up  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  one  of  the  greatest  and  wildest  mining  excitements  of 
the  next  decade. 

Prof.  William  P.  Blake,  in  his  notes  upon  the  geography  and  geology 
of  Bussian  America,  written  in  1868,  advances  the  following  proposition : 

The  stratified  formatious  of  ihe  archipelagoes  along  the  coast  are  not  favorable  to 
the  existence  of  gold-bearing  veiu^,  for  the  metamorphosing  agencies  which  usaally 
accompany  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  npon  the  rocks 
with  safficient  strength. 

This  theory  of  Professor  Blake  remains  to  be  practically  tested.  It  is 
indisputable  that  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  found  npon 
Baranoff  Island,  but  whether  the  ledges  will  last  as  the  shafts  are  sunk 
and  levels  opened  is  a  qnestion  which  can  only  be  determined  by  work- 
ing the  mines.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  by  merely  scientific  conjecture  ^ 
whether  mineral  will  be  found  at  any  very  great  depth,  and  whether  the 
ledges  may  not  soon  run  out. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  there  are  others,  and  among  them 
practical  miners,  who  share  the  doubts  and  opinions  of  Professor  Blake, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  be  included  among  those  who  wholly  disagree  ^ 
with  him.  Still,  from  the  developments  already  indicated  on  the  coast  **<; 
islands,  the  ore  is  so  rich,  easy  of  access,  and  readily  milled,  that  a  > 
thorough  test  should  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  discoveries  before  ^ 
leaving  them  to  search  elsewhere. 

The  principal  point  of  disagreement  between  Professor  Blake  and  ) 
those  who  contend  that  true  veins  will  be  found  on  the  islands  seems  to  )i 
be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  formation.  Professor  Blake  con-  ' 
tends  these  islands  are  not  formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  but  consist  of  strat-  :!; 
ified  formations,  chiefly  sandstone  and  shale.  The  popular  opinion  is,  > 
and  is  so  stated  by  some  writers,  they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  to  a  ^ 
layman  this  would  seem  a  most  plausible  theory,  for  in  cruising  among 
these  1,200  islands  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago  the  belching  forth 
of  latent  fire  is  the  first  thing  which  suggests  itself  to  the  non  profes- 
sionals, and  how  they  are  formed  and  how  they  got  there  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  familiar  quotation : 

Pretty  in  amher  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  dirt  and  grass,  grabs  and  worms; 
Not  that  we  think  them  either  rich  or  rare^ 
Bat  wonder  how  the  deyil  fhey  got  there. 
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considerable  litbological  change  may  be  foand,  great  distances  maybe  traversed  from 
southeast  to  northwest  and  little  difi'erence  noted.  In  British  Colambia,  so  far  as 
geological  explorations  have  yet  gone,  they  have  tended  to  show  a  general  resem- 
olanoe  of  the  rocks  to  those  of  the  typical  sections  of  California  and  the  Western 
S^tes ;  and  thonsh  metalliferous  veins,  individnally.  are  very  inconstant,  as  compared 
with  rock  formations,  belts  characterized  by  metalliferoas  deposits,  and  dependent 
on  the  continuance  of  some  set  of  beds,  are  apt  to  be  very  much  more  constant. 

At  Karta  Bay,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  aboat  200  miles  from  Sitka, 
there  exists  a  very  valuable  mine  of  bronze  copper,  formerly  owned  by 
Charles  Baron vich,  who  has  lately  disposed  of  it  to  a  San  Francisco 
company  of  large  wealth.  1  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
work  It  without  delay.  I  have  seen  sacks  of  this  ore  and  can  safely 
pronounce  it  of  uncommon  richness.  The  company  alluded  to,  before 
purchasing,  had  the  merits  of  the  mine  thoroughly  tested  by  practical 
experts,  and  are  satisfied  they  have  acquired  a  valuable  property.  This 
company  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  rank,  wealth,  and  experience, 
and  I  regard  it  as  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  Alaska  that  they  have 
Invested  their  means  in  the  Territory,  for  their  position  and  influence 
are  such  that  they  will  speedily  make  themselves  heard  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  on  two  propositions : 

(1)  That  they  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  an  indefeasible  title  to  the 
property  they  have  purchased. 

(2)  That  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  such 
property. 

The  Ma<5kenzie  or  Copper  Biver  flows  through  a  rich  copper  region, 
and  when  the  geological  resources  of  that  particular  portion  of  Alaska 
are  defined,  it  is  confidently  predicted  it  will  rival  Lake  Superior  in  the 
production  of  tfiat  metal. 

Some  of  the  early  writers  mention  the  existence  of  this  metal  in  this 
locality,  and  Mr.  Louthan  says : 

The  early  Bnssians  told  fabulons  stories  of  the  existence  of  both  gold  and  copper 
on  this  river,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  at  times  seen  to  nse 
these  metals  in  their  ornaments. 

Professor  Blake  remarks: 

It  has  lone  been  known  that  large  masses  of  native  copper  are  fonnd  along  Copper 
Biver^  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  between  Mount  St.  £lias  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kenai.  Some  of  these  masses,  shown  to  me  by  his  excellency  Grovemor  Fonmhelm, 
at  Sitka,  very  closely  resembled  the  specimens  formerly  picked  up  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior.  From  aU  the  information  which  I  received^  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  copper-bearing  region,  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Superior,  exists  in  the  interior. 
It  is  interosting  that  large  masses  of  native  copper  have  recently  been  fonnd  in 
northern  Siberia.  A  large  mass  was  exhibited  at  Paris,  in  the  Exhibition,  from  the 
Kirghese  steppes.  It  contained  native  silver,  in  isolated  masses,  identical  io  its 
appearance  and  its  association  with  the  singular  masses  of  Lake  Superior  native 
copper,  associated  with  silver;  this  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  mineral  of  the 
northern  regions  of  both  continents. 

I  have  recently  been  reliably  informed  that  large  deposits  of  petroleum 
have  been  found  on  Copper  Eiver.  As  this  river  is  in  the  interior,  its 
treasures  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  civilized  man  until  the  miner  and  capi- 
talist can  go  thither,  fully  protected  by  the  nation  in  the  legitimate  pur- 
suit of  mining  industry. 

At  Katmay,  situate  on  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  opposite  Kodiak  Isl- 
and, petroleum  has  also  been  found;  and  in  the  year  1869  specimens 
were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Minor,  now 
marine-hospital  surgeon  of  the  collection  district  of  Puget  Sound. 

COAL. 

Alaska  is  full  of  coal ;  it  can  be  fonnd  cropping  out  all  along  the  const 
islands  and  in  the  interior.    Professor  Blake  is  authority  for  the  follow- 
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to  take  me  to  the  spot.  For  certain  reasons  I  preferred  not  to  visit  the 
place,  but  to  reserve  this  for  some  fatore  occasion.  I  know  where  it  is, 
and  for  the  present  do  not  feel  disposed  to  make  any  farther  disclosures. 

I  am  also  credibly  informed  that  immensely  valuable  coal  deposits 
exist  on  Kou  Island,  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  the  precise  location 
of  which  is  known  to  the  Alaska  Shipbuilding  and  Lumber  Company, 
who  have  petitioned  Congress  for  permission  to  buy  the  island  at  the 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  ostensibly  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  This  will 
be  alluded  to  again  when  the  timber  production  is  noticed. 

Frequent  reports  have  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Department  upon  the 
coal  discoveries  which  have  been  mad^.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Alaska  will  furnish  all  the  coal  required  for  the  steamships  and  steam- 
boats engaged  in  her  trade,  for,  as  Mayor  Dodge,  of  Sitka,  very  truly 
remarks: 

Of  mineralB,  I  can  only  say  that  from  the  earliest  hiBtorr  of  the  Territory  to  the 
present  day  the  existence  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  marble^  and  coal  has  been  con- 
stantly attested.  We  have  tne  nndeniable  antnority  of  eminent  scientific  officials 
and  the  statements  of  strangers  temporarily  visiting  this  coast. 

Back  of  Sitka,  at  Kake  and  Kootznov,  are  coal  mines,  no  one  knows  how  extensive. 
At  Tarkow  and  Chilkaht  the  coal  crops  ont  in  abundance,  and  to  the  westward  of 
Sitka,  it  is  the  testimony  of  aU  the  traders  that  coal  can  be  fonnd  almost  at  any  place 
one  chooses  to  land. 

Large  iron  fields  have  also  been  found.  Mayor  Dodge  is  responsible 
for  the  following  statement  made  in  1869: 

Professor  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  while  at  Chilkaht  making  observations  of 
the  eclipse  on  the  7th  of  last  Angnst,  fonnd  that  the  needle  of  his  compass  pointed 
constantly  wrong,  and  soon  learned  the  fact  that  he  was  near  a  mountain  of  iron  some 
2,000  feet  high,  which  attracted  the  magnet  wherever  used,  from  its  base  to  its  summit, 
and  a  further  examination  showed  that  this  mountain  was  only  one  of  a  range  similar 
in  character  and  extending  fully  30  miles;  and,  as  if  nature  had  anticipated  its  uses 
to  man,  a  coal  mine  was  found  near  by. 

Galena,  marble,  graphite,  sulphur,  platina,  and  cinnabar  have  all  been 
discovered,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  Alaska  is  not  and  never  will  be- 
come a  mining  country. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  so  bright  mining 
prospects  ahead,  and  whose  brilliant  future  would  be  clearly  established 
if  the  needed  protection  for  life  and  the  outlay  of  capital  was  afforded 
by  the  Government. 

There  is  no  speculation  or  investment  that  can  be  mentioned  which 
holds  out  such  glittering  and  inviting  prospects  as  mining,  and  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  rule  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  great  commer- 
cial mart  of  the  Pacific  Slope  and  its  mining  center  (some  day  it  will  be 
the  financial  center  of  the  globe),  that  while  frequently  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  money  to  promote  mechanical  enterprise  or  agricul- 
tural industry,  the  vaults  of  the  money  kings  will  readily  unlock  at  the 
prospect  of  investing  in  quartz  ledges,  gravel  claims,  or  any  kind  of 
ground  which  promises  well  in  gold  or  silver.  History  will  only  repeat 
itself  and  the  experience  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  redoubled  in 
Alaska.  California,  settled  for  neaily  a  century  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Jesuit  Fathers,  did  not  unfold  her  untold  treasures  of  hidden  gold  until 
the  year  1848,  the  result  of  an  accidental  discovery  made  by  an  Amer- 
ican. In  1859  was  suddenly  brought  to  light  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
Washoe,  which  has  astonished  the  whole  civilized  world  by  the  pro- 
duction of  its  far-famed  Comstock  lode,  which  has^  in  round  numbers, 
yielded  $300,000,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  Oalifomians, 
devote  a  large  portion  of  their  means  and  time  to  mining  enterprises, 
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of  niinoral  voina,  and  with  i)loiity  of  fuel  tlie  metallurgist  and  miner 
can  reduce  the  most  rebellious  ores,  and  compel  them  by  scientitic  proc- 
ess to  yield  up  their  concealed  wealth. 

And  while  the  soi  disant  Professor  (f)  Elliott  is  throwing  slurs  upon 
the  climate  of  southeastern  Alaska,  and  endeavoring  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  no  industry  can  be  carried  on  there  in  the  winter  season, 
the  real  Professor  Blake,  of  national  reputation  and  world-wide  expe- 
rience, says: 

The  severe  climate,  which  prevents  aU  |>1acer  or  deposit  mining,  where  water  is 
used,  during  the  winter  months,  would  not  materially  hinder  vein-mining  operations 
carried  on  helow  the  surface.  In  this  point  of  view  a  region  of  gold  veins  along 
these  mountains  has  great  prospective  importance. 

Give  our  prospectors  but  a  fair  chance  and  they  will  readily  demon- 
strate the  falsity  of  what  has  been  said  and  done  to  depreciat'C  the 
value  odf  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska.  All  they  ask  is  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Government. 

I  feel  assuredly  sanguine  as  to  the  future  wealth  of  Alaska  in  min- 
erals. It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  What  we  need  is  Congressional 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  miner.  We  will  combine  our  ener- 
gies and  the  capital  of  the  coast,  and  show  the  world  the  wealth  of  our 
mines  beyond  question. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  hoys, 
There's  a  good  time  coming !  ' 

We  all  will  live  to  see  the  day, 

And  earth  shall  glisten  in  the  ray 
Of  the  good  time  coming! 

Talk  is  cheap,  but  words  are  wind; 
Work  we  know  is  stronger; 

We'll  prove  our  country  by  its  aid- 
Just  wait  a  little  longer. 

TIMBER. 

In  treating  this  subject  reference  must  be  had  to  the  statements  made 
by  coutempoiaueous  writers;  but  little  originality  can  be  given,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  copious  extracts. 

First,  let  us  see  what  Elliott  has  to  say.  On  page  815  of  Harper  he 
advances  this  proposition : 

If  we  ever  utilize  the  spruce  and  fir  timber  on  the  Sitka  Coast,  we  must  encourage 
and  foster  the  effort  in  the  line  of  shipbuilding,  for  this  timber  is  too  gummy  and 
resinous  for  the  ordinary  use  of  housebuilding  and  furniture  making. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  qnite  right  about  shipbuilding,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
does  not  indorse  the  scheme  of  a  party  of  San  Francisco  capitalists, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  gobble  up  the  island  of  Kou. 

On  December  20, 1876,  Hon.  William  A.  Piper,  then  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  San  Francisco,  introduced,  by  unanimous  consent,  a  bill 
^^ granting  to  the  Alaska  Shipbuilding  and  Lumber  Company  the  right 
to  occupy  and  purchase  certain  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  upon 
paying  the  Government  price  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which, 
being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  on  February  1, 1877, 
was  duly  reported  by  Mr.  Walling  of  that  committee  in  the  words  and 
figures  following,  to  wit: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  1,  1877. 

Read  twice,  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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Mr.  Wallinir*  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  by  nnanimons  consent 
reported  the  following  bill  as  a  snbstitute  for  the  bill  11.  R.  4260: 

A  BILL  rathorulDg  the  tale  of  certain  Undt  in  the  Territory  of  AlMka,  upon  paying  the  CrOTemmeat 

price  therefor,  and  for  other  parpoeea. 

Be  it  emaoied  bjf  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representative»  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ta  Comgrese  aweembledf  I'hat,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  shinbuildin*;  and  devclup- 
irtg  the  Territory  of  Alahka,  the  Alaska  Sbipbuildiu<^  and  Lumber  Coumany,  a  corpor- 
ation formed  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  and  its  successors 
and  aasigna,  are  hereby  authorized  to  ent<T  upon  and  take*  possession  of  the  island  of 
Koa,  situated  in  the  waters  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  lying  between  iifty-siz 
degrees  and  twenty  minntes  and  fifty- seven  degrees  of  noil  b  ]atltu(fe,  and  one  hundred 
aad  thirty-three  degrees  and  thirty  minntes  and  one  huiidre«l  and  thirty-four  degrees 
iud  twenty  minutes  west  longitude,  and  to  purchase  the  same,  except  such  parcels 
as  the  Prt*sid**nt  of  the  United  States  may  previously  reserve  for  public  nses,  upon 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  sere  for  <'»<li 
acre  purchased;  such  purchase  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  required;  and  the  said  Alaska  8tiipbuildingand  Lumber  Company,  its  suc- 
cfMors  and  assigns,  may  purchase  tiuibf  r  lauds  up(»u  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  waters 
of  Cbristian  and  Prince  Frederick  sounds,  and  Chatbam,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Kekon  straits,  upon  giving  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  describing  generally  tiie 
bndis^  and  giving  security  for  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  making  the  neceHhary 
tnrveya,  and,  ujion  the  completion  and  return  of  such  surveys,  paying  for  such  land 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  Surveys  made  under  this  act  may  conform 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  to  the  configuration  of  the  country;  and  the  expenses 
Uk'reof  shall  be  advanced  by  the  said  purchasers  and  allowed  in  payment  for  lands 
porcbaaed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  right  of  purchase  conferred  by  this 
act  is  apon  the  express  condition  that  the  said  Alaska  Shipbuilding  and  Lumbei 
Company  shall,  within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  establishment, 
if  necessary,  of  such  measures  for  protection  against  hostile  Indians  as  will  secure 
said  pnrchasers  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  purchases  hereby  authorize<l,  construct  on 
»aid  lands  at  least  one  ship,  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  and  there- 
after maintain  a  shipyard  and  vigorously  prosecute  shipbuilding.  The  quantity 
«»f  land  to  which  said  purchasers  may  acquire  title  under  this  act  is  limited  to  one 
hondred  tbonsand  acres,  to  be  wholly  selected  and  paid  for  within  ten  years  from  the 
]ia«8age  of  this  act :  Proridedj  That  nothing  herein  containv^d  shall  be  held  to  authorize 
Kiid  eompany  to  enter  upon,  or  take  possession  of,  any  portion  of  said  lands,  or  remove 
any  timber  or  other  valuable  materials  from  the  lands  hereby  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased, until  such  land  shall  have  been  paid  for  at  the  price  fixed  by  this  act. 

Skc.  2.  That  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  act  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  survey  and 
purchase,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to  be  included  within  the  dis- 
trict  of  laud  snbject  to  sale  at  Olympia,  in  the  Territory  of  Washington ;  and  the 
rarveyor-general  of  that  Territory  is  authorized  to  make  the  surveys,  and  the  register 
and  the  receiver  of  the  land  ofiico  at  that  place  to  receive  the  notices,  proofs,  and 
payments  conteuiplated  by  this  act. 

Skc.  3.  That  the  right  is  reserved  to  Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

The  follbwing  report  accompanied  the  bilL  So  much  is  copied  as  is 
pertineut  to  the  issue.  A  rebash  of  Special  Agent  Elliott's  report  in 
regard  to  the  climate,  agricultural  character,  etc.,  of  Alaska,  as  recently 
n^writteii  and  reprmluced  in  Harper's  Magazine,  appears  in  the  body 
of  the  report,  and  would  ^eem  to  indicate  he  had  been  interviewed 
upon  the  subject.    This  has  been  discarded  as  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Walling,  firom  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  foUowing 

report  to  accompany  bill  H.  R.  4560. 

TV  dnnmittee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  H.  B,  4^60,  reported  as  a 
snbstitute  H.  R,  4560,  and  accompanied  the  same  with  the  following  report : 

A  memorial,  signed  by  several  merchants  and  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  wiia 
presented  to  this  House  during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress,  asking  that 
tJiej-  be  pefraitted  to  purchase,  at  the  Government  price  per  acre,  a  tract  of  land  in 
tbe  Territory  of  Alaska,  on  the  islands  lying  between  Sitka  and  the  mainland,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  establish  shipyards  and  lumber  manufacture.  This 
memorial  was  subsequently  followed  by  a  bill,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  s:ime 
parties,  wb6  b.td  incorporated  themselves  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
u  tbe  Alaska  Sliipbuibling  and  Lumber  Company.  Tbe  proposed  bill  conferred  the 
sathority  on  that  oorporation  to  make  the  porehase  mentioned  in  the  memorial. 
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The  committee  being  satisfied,  from  the  character  of  the  persoiu  whose  names 
were  attached  to  the  memorial,  and  from  representations  made  in  relation  to  the 
project,  that  the  enterprise  was  backed  by  good  faith  and  by  the  ability  and  deter- 
mination (if  permitted)  to  carry  it  out,  have,  after  such  investigation  as  it  has  been 
Sossible  to  make,  embodied  their  recommendations  in  H.  B.  45S)  as  a  snbstitnte  for 
[.  B.  4260. 

•  •••••• 

It  would  seem  very  apparent  that  this  region  must  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  remained  hitherto,  a  worthless  waste,  unless  some  induce- 
ments are  held  out  to  attract  associated  capital  to  develop,  bv  lar^e  experimental 
outlays  of  energy  and  money,  the  possibility  of  turning  this  inhospitable  and  unin- 
viting domain  to  some  national  use.  If  the  enterprise  proposed  by  the  memorialistH 
should  prove  remunerative,  there  will  remain  to  the  Government  millions  of  acres  of 
similar  lands,  which  would  find  a  market  and  furnish  employment  to  thousands  of 
mechanics  and  laborers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  this  report  to  the  beneficial  results  that  would  follow 
the  establinhment  of  shipbuilding,  for  it  is  conceived  that,  independent  of  this,  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  to  know  that  climatic  and  physical 
obstacles  can  be  so  far  overcome  as  that  any  industry  can  be  successfully  and  profit- 
ably prosecuted  in  that  latest  and  most  questionable  of  our  national  real-estate 
specnlatious.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this,  not  only  without  expense  to  the  Gtovemment, 
but  by  a  sale  at  the  Government  price  of  land  now  worthless,  and  which  must 
always  remain  so  nntil  enterprises  like  this  are  established. 

The  i8land  of  Kou,  upon  which  the  memorialists  propose  to  establish  their  ship- 
yard, and  upon  which  and  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  waters  they  desire  to  pur- 
chase timber  lands,  is  one  of  the  islands  composing  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  sepa- 
rated from  Baranof  Island,  on  which  Sitka  is  situated,  by  Chatham  Strait;  to  the 
east  lie  successively  Kekon  Strait,  Kaprianhoff  Island,  Wrangell  Strait,  Mitgoff 
Island,  Souchoi  Channel,  and  then  the  mainland.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  valueless, 
except  for  a  belt  of  timber  that  fringes  its  shores  and  extends  up  its  narrow  valleys. 

The  bill  reported  herewith  authorizes  the  Alaska  Shipbuilding  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany to  purchase  100,000  acres  of  timber  lands  on  this  island  ancTneighboring  shores, 
upon  paying  the  Government  price  therefor,  and  no  timber  or  other  material  is 
to  be  removed  from  any  lands  until  paid  for.  The  entire  number  of  acres  is  to  be 
selected  and  paid  for  within  ten  years.  Surveys  are  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  company,  to  be  credited  in  payment  on  the  lands  purchased,  and  the  company 
undertakes,  within  two  years,  to  establish  a  shipyard,  and  complete  within  that 
time  at  least  one  ship  of  1,200  tons  burden,  and  thereafter  to  prosecute  shipbuilding 
vigorously.  The  guarantee  that  this  will  be  done  lies  in  tne  fact  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  large  outlay  to  build  a  single  ship,  so  large  that,  if  possible, 
they  must  coutinue  that  industry  or  lose  the  capital  invested.  If  the  construction 
of  ships  can  be  profitably  continued,  this  preliminary  investment  will  be  sufficient 
to  insure  a  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise;  if  unprofitable,  the  Government 
ought  not  to  insist  upon  its  further  continuance.  The  survey  and  the  entry  and 
payment  of  the  lands  will  be  made  through  the  land  office  at  Olympia,  in  Washing- 
ton Territory.  The  bill  reserves  the  right  in  Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
act  at  any  time. 

The  duty  of  the  United  States  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  that  locaMty  has  been 
considered  in  several  reports  made  by  Government  agents  sent  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  Alaska  and  its  inhabitants.  They  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
(excepting  at  the  fur  islands  and  stations  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company)  the 
withdrawal  of  the  supervision  exercised  under  the  former  Government  has  been  most 
deleterious,  and  that  no  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things  can  be  justly  entertained  while 
the  Territory  is  suffered  to  remain  in  its  present  abandoned  and  lawless  condition. 
Whatever  enterprises  shall  attract  an  industrious  population,  and  give  remunerative 
employment  to  such  of  those  people  as  will  labor,  will  be  a  step  toward  their  subjec- 
tion to  better  influences,  and  will  be  evidence  to  them  that  the  United  States  is  at 
length  willing,  not  only  to  encourage  industry,  sobriety,  and  morality,  but  to  repress 
the  worse  than  natural  vices  into  which  they  are  relapsing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  will  suggest  themselves  without  further  extend- 
ing this  report,  the  committee  recommend  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  House 
bin  4560. 

The  committee  have  been  led  into  error  in  making  this  report,  which 
is  highly  favorable  to  the  company  seeking  the  purchase.  They  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land  is  ^^  a  worthless  waste"  at  present, 
and  <^must  always  remain  so  until  enterprises  like  this  are  estab- 
Ushed." 

Has  Oongress  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Island  of  Kuiuf    It  is  a 
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arable  hardness,  extreme  dorabilityi  and  pleasant  fragrance.  For  boatbuilding  it  is 
nnsnrpassed,  in  addition  to  its  lightness,  toughness,  ease  of  workmanship,  and  great 
duraibility. 

After  ascending  some  distance  the  mountain  sides  of  the  island  of  Sitka,  the  wood, 
which  appears  in  increased  denseuesa  before  us,  consists  particularly  of  a  noble  ihn,)a 
iT,  exeelaa^  C.  nutkcmtis).  This  is  the  timber  most  valued  here.  It  occurs  frequently 
farther  down,  but  the  more  predominant  spruce  trees  conceal  it  from  view;  but  here 
it  constitutes  almost  the  entire  timber.  From  its  agreeable  perfume  it  is  known  to 
.  the  Rnssians  as  dushnik,  or  scented  wood.  This  is  the  wood  formerly  exported  to 
China,  and  returned  to  us  as  ^*  camphor  wood,"  etc.,  famous  for  excluding  moths. 
In  repairing  old  Fort  Simpson  a  stick  of  this  wood,  among  the  pine  timbers  used  for 
underpinning,  was  found  to  be  the  only  sound  log  after  twenty-one  years'  triid. 
A  wreck  on  the  beach  at  Sitka,  ori<>inaily  constructed  of  this  timber,  was  found 
thirty-two  years  after  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  built;  even  the  iron  bolts  were  not 
corroded. 

The  Island  of  Kaia  is  said  to  abound  in  this  valuable  wood;  hence  is 
submitted  the  propriety  of  granting  to  one  company  the  sole  authority 
to  monopolize  all  the  timber  on  the  island,  mines,  and  everything  else. 
It  is  a  most  astouudiug  proposition,  and  the  parties  advocating  it  must 
be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  which  actuated  General  McDowell  in 
his  interview  with  that  Chicago  reporter,  when  he  thought  we  had 
better  give  the  country  away  to  anybody  who  would  take  it 

Oaptaiu  DaU  further  describes  the  timber  of  Alaska  as  follows: 

The  first  need  of  traveler,  hunter,  or  settler,  in  any  country,  is  timber.  With  this 
almost  aU  parts  of  the  Yukon  territory  are  well  supplied.  Even  the  treeless  coasts 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  exception,  as  they  are  bountifully 
supplied  with  driftwood,  brought  down  by  the  Yukon,  Kuskokwim,  and  other  rivers, 
and  distributed  by  the  waves  and  ocean  currents. 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  tree  found  in  this  Territory  is  the  white  spruce  {Abie9 
alba).  This  beautiful  conifer  is  found  over  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  largest  and 
most  vigorous  in  the  vicinity  of  running  water.  It  attains  not  unlrequently  the 
height  of  GO  to  100  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  over  3  feet  near  the  butt ;  but  the  more 
common  size  is  about  30  or  40  feet  high  and  about  18  inches  at  the  butt.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  straight-grained,  easily  cut,  white,  and  compact,  and  while  very  light 
it  is  also  very  tou^n,  much  more  so  than  the  wood  of  the  Oregon  pine  {Abie»  doug- 
la»ii).  For  spars  it  has  no  superior,  but  it  is  raiher  too  slender  for  large  masts.  The 
bark  is  used  for  roofing  by  the  Hudsou  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  the  roots, 
properly  prepared,  for  sewiug  their  birch  canoes  and  dishes  by  the  Indians.  I  have 
seen  log  houses  twenty  years  old  in  which  many  of  the  logs  were  quite  sound.  The 
unsound  logs  were  said  to  be  those  which  had  been  used  without  being  seasoned. 
These  trees  decrease  in  size  and  >crow  more  sparingly  toward  Fort  Yukon,  but  are 
still  large  enough  for  most  purposes.  The  unexplored  waters  of  the  Tananah  River 
bring  down  the  largest  logs  in  the  spring  freshets.  The  number  which  are  annually 
discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is  truly  incalculable.  It  suppUes  the  shores 
of  Bering  Sea,  the  islands,  and  the  Arctic  coaists ;  logs  of  all  sizes  lie  in  winrows, 
where  they  are  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  October  southwesters. 

The  wood  is  put  to  manifold  uses.  Houses,  Indian  lodges,  etc.,  are  aU  constructed 
of  spruce.  Soft,  fine-grained,  and  easily  cut,  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Yukon  spend 
their  leisure,  during  the  short  winter  days,  in  carving  dishes,  bowls,  and  other  uten- 
sils, and  ornamenting  them  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  in  patterns,  some  of  which,  though 
far  from  classical,  are  very  neat. 

Seeds,  frames  for  skin  boats,  fishing  rods,  etc.,  are  made  by  the  Eskimo  from 
spruce,  and  all  their  houses  and  casinos,  or  dance  houses,  are  built  of  it.  One  of  these, 
on  Norton  Sound,  about  30  by  40  feet  square,  had  on  each  side  shelves  or  seats  formed 
of  one  plank,  4  inches  thick  and  38  inches  wide  at  the  smaller  end.  These  enormous 
planks  took  six  years  to  make,  and  were  cut  out  of  single  loffs  with  small  stone  adzes. 

The  next  most  important  tree  is  the  birch  {Beiula  glannulo$a).  This  tree  rarely 
grows  over  18  inches  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I  saw 
a  water-worn  log  about  15  feet  long,  quite  decorticated,  lying  on  the  river  bank  near 
Nuklukahyet^  on  the  upper  Yukon,  which  was  24  inches  in  diameter  at  one  end  and 
28  at  the  other.  This  is  the  only  nard-wood  tree  in  the  Yukon  territory,  and  is  put 
to  a  multiplicity  of  uses.  Everything  needing  a  hard  and  tough  wood  is  constructed 
of  birch.  Sleds,  snow  shoes,  standards  for  the  fish  traps,  and  frames  of  canoes, 
which  are  afterwards  covered  with  its  bark,  sewed  with  spruce  or  tamarack  (Larix) 
roots,  and  the  Seams  calked  with  spruce  gum.  The  black  birch  is  also  found  there, 
but  does  not  grow  so  large.  The  soft  new  wood  of  the  birch,  as  well  as  of  the  poplar, 
is  out  very  fine  and  mingled  with  his  tobacco  by  the  economical  Indian.    The  squaws 
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il  ecrtein  periods  wear  birohen  hoops  aroand  their  necks,  and  neck  rings  and  wrist- 
kto  of  the  same  wood,  with  fantastic  deyices  scratched  upon  them,  are  worn  as  a 
toksn  of  mourning  for  dead  friends  by  the  Tananah  Indians. 

SsTsral  speoiee  of  poplar  (Populus  baUamifmra  and  Popuha  iremuMde9)  abound,  the 
fDTBMr  aloDf  the  water  side  and  the  latter  on  drier  uplands.  The  first-mentioned 
•peeies  grows  io  m  very  large  size.  The  trees  are  frequently  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter 
isd  from  40  to  60  feet  high.  The  timber  is  of  little  value,  but  the  Indians  make 
Man  boards,  for  different  purposes,  out  of  the  soft  wood^  and  ase  the  feathery  downs 
friMB  the  catidns  for  making  tmder,  by  rubbing  it  up  with  powdered  charcoal. 

WiUows  ere  the  most  abundant  of  trees.  They  are  of  aU  sizes,  from  the  slender 
rariety  on  the  lower  Yukon,  which  grows  70  or  80  feet  hiffh  wbUe  only  6  Ibches  in 
iJsmeter  ei  the  butt,  aud  with  a  mere  wisp  of  straggling  branches  at  the  extreme 
ti^to  the  dwnrf  willow,  crawling  under  the  moss,  wiUi  a  stem  no  bigger  than  a  lead 
p«dl,  and  throwing  up  shoots  a  few  inches  high.  Willows  are  almost  invariably 
isitsQ  at  the  heart,  and  are  only  good  for  fuel.  The  Kutchin  Indians  make  bows  of 
tha  wood  to  shoot  ducks  with,  as  its  elasticity  is  not  ixTJured  by  being  wet.  The 
itam  bark  ie  used  for  making  twine  for  nets  and  seines  by  the  Indian  women,  and 
the  Esqnimenx  of  Bering  Straits  use  willow  bark  to  color  and  tan  their  dressed  deer- 
ikias.  It  produces  a  beautiful  red-brown,  somewhat  like  Russian  leather.  The 
isnv  bark  or  cambium  of  the  alder  (Alnut  rubra)  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  other  epeoies  rising  to  the  rank  of  trees  in  this  district  are  the  larch  (Larix 
iakwripai),  which  is  found  on  rolliuf^  prairies  of  small  size;  a  small  birch  (JBetula 
mmm)  and  aeveral  alders  (Alnu$  viridt$  and  inoana) ;  a  species  of  Juniper  (Junipenu) 
aad  nnmberlees  willows  (Saliem),  A  species  of  pine  (Pinu9  oemhra)  has  been  re}>orted 
tnm  Kotzebne  Sound,  I  can  not  but  think  erroneously,  as  I  saw  no  true  pines  in  the 
TWritory  dnring  a  two  years'  exploration ;  the  most  northern  point  touched  by  the 
Pimm§  sealorla,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  and  the  Pelly  rivers^  at  Fort  Selkirk,  in 
lalitade  63^  north,  longitude  137°  west  (approximate).  The  Hudson  Bay  men  at 
F«t  Yukon  call  the  white  spruce  "  pine." 

I  can  not  see  anything  to  jastify  Elliott's  statement  that  <<  this  timber 
it  too  gammy  and  resinons  for  the  ordinary  use  of  honse  building  and 
fiorDitare  making."  In  fact,  the  testimony  is  quite  the  other  way.  I 
know  personally  the  yellow  cedar  is  not;  but,  as  far  as  that  tree  is 
regarded,  Mr.  Elliott  does  not  even  seem  to  know  it  is  indigenoos  to 
Alaska. 

FISH  AND  FISHEBISS. 

Mr.  Elliott  delivers  himself  of  the  following  diatribe: 

Tho  great  speeoh  of  Sumner  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  which,  in  the  universal 
ifiioranoo  of  the  suhjeot  prevailing  in  the  American  mind  at  the  time  it  was  delivered, 
vas  hailed  aa  a  masterly  and  truthful  presentation  of  the  case  is,  in  fact,  as  rich  a 
bttrieaqoo  upon  the  country  as  was  Proctor  Knott's  "Duluth."  Sumner,  however, 
meant  well,  hut  he  was  easihr  deceived  hy  the  cunniuff  advocates  of  the  purchase. 
Ko;  DO  mention  was  made  of  these  islands  and  their  fur-seal  miUions,  but  infinite 
areas  was  laid  upon  the  commerce  which  would  spring  up  in  ice  and  fish,  when,  in 
fsek  DOt  a  sinsle  ice  ship  has  sailed  from  Alaska  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  the 
ftahmc  fleet  and  its  whole  year's  work  would  be  considered  unworthy  of  notice  in  a 
Kew  England  seaport  town. 

This  ancalled  for  fling  at  the  noble  Snmner  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is 
antrathfnl  and  unjust,  and  can  not  but  recoil  upon  the  head  of  its 
an  worthy  author.  If  naught  was  known  about  the  fur-seal  fisheries  at 
that  time,  it  is  no  argument  against  the  acquisition^  for  the  Territory  is 
well  worth  the  purchase  money  and  more  too,  without  <^seal  life,''  in 
which  Mr.  Elliott  so  luxuriantly  revels.  He  is  entitled  to  all  he  knows 
about  the  seals,  their  skins,  oil,  fat,  and  blubber,  but  aside  from  this  he 
htendly  knows  nothing,  and  can  see  no  merit  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
nose  of  a  fur  seal. 

Notwithstanding  the  fabulous  statements  made  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  his 
nagnificent  sx>€>ech  u'^n  the  cession  of  Alaska,  the  truth  of  everything 
be  said  in  relation  to  the  fish  in  those  waters  has  been  proven,  aud  the 
day  wiU  soon  come  in  which  he  will  be  thanked  by  the  nation  at  large 
icv  being  instromental  in  including  within  the  American  domain  such 
1  yalnable  gain  to  our  national  industry. 
H.  Doo.  92,  pt  4 g 
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Mayor  Dodge,  of  Sitka,  pays  Mr.  Seward  and  himself  the  following 
tribute : 

Charles  Somner,  in  his  speech  on  "The  cession  of  Russian  America,'^  not  only  made 
a  valuable  contribation  to  literature,  but  he  gave  to  the  world,  and  to  the  American 
people  especiaUy,  information  concerning  the  illimitable  resources,  climatology,  and 
population  of  this  country  which  we,  from  our  observation  and  information  from 
other  sources,  fully  J  ustify  and  maintain.  It  is  literally  true ;  none  of  it  is  overdrawn ; 
and  although  a  portion  of  the  people  now  ridicule  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Secretary 
Seward  whereby  we  have  gained  possession  of  this  far  distant  land,  the  years  are  not 
many  when  the  country  wul  bless  nim  for  this  very  act,  and  pronounce  him  the  ablest 
and  most  far-sighted  statesman  of  the  age  in  thus  pacifically  attaining  so  important 
a  step  toward  toe  final  and  exclusive  dominion  of  the  entire  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

I  quote  from  Captain  White ;  every  word  of  what  he  says  can  be  relied 
npon  as  the  truth : 

What  of  the  cod  fisheries?  Some  gentlemen  in  the  business  say  that  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  has  the  better  codfish  banks ;  but  as  the  food  of  this  fish  comes  upon  the  southern 
arm  of  the  vast  Japan  current  that  sweeps  past  under  the  Aleutians,  why  are  not 

?:ood  cod-fishing  grounds  under  Alaska?  Answer:  There  are.  I  sounded  the  shores 
00  miles  by  log  northwest  from  Sitka,  and  found  the  entire  length  a  codfish  bank 
( with  plenty  orhalibut  also).  The  smaller  codfish  are  in  the  shallower  waters,  nearer 
the  shore,  of  20  or  30  fathoms ;  but  the  best  fisheries  are  farther  out  in  70  or  80 
fathoms.  For  example,  one  day  when  sounding  south  of  Kadiak,  wishing  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  codfish,  I  ordered  the  sails  set  back  and  the  lines  prepared. 

What  bait?  I  had  a  barrel  of  Puget  Sound  clams  salted  for  me  with  this  purpose. 
I  took  my  leadline,  as  large  as  my  thumb,  attached  five  hooks  above  the  lead,  with  a 
clam  on  each,  and  fastened  to  the  davit :  soon  the  bites — one,  two,  three,  often  five — 
were  felt.  I  threw  the  line  over  the  pulley  and  put  four  men  to  pull,  and  up  would 
oome  two,  three,  and  sometimes  five  cod,  weighing  30  to  40  pounds  apiece.  We  had 
out  about  20  lines,  and  caught  250  fish  in  two  hours.  I  met  some  fishermen  and 
asked  why  they  did  not  fish  farther  out,  instead  of  catching  the  smaller  ones  of  5  to 
15  pounds  each  near  the  shore.  They  replied  that  the  deep-water  fishing  was  "  too 
hard  work." 

It  is  true,  as  Captain  White  states,  about  the  quality  of  the  fish  being 
graded  according  to  the  depth  of  water  in  which  they  are  taken.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  fishing  vessels  dispatched  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  these  waters  have  not  met  wholly  with  gratifying  success.  The 
fishermen  have  been  too  lazy  and  good  for  nothing  to  fish  in  deep 
water. 

The  time  is  soon  coming  when  some  live  Yankee,  who  has  the  go  in 
him,  will  emigrate  from  the  frozen  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  show 
what  can  be  done  in  our  own  territory.  The  present  condition  of  our 
fisfiing  interests  on  the  Newfoundland  banks  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  this  alone  must  attract  attention  to  these  new-found  resources.  A 
writer  in  the  Sitka  Times  says: 

I  can  not  see  why  we  should  obligate  ourselves  to  a  foreigpi  nation  to  secure  that 
which  we  already  have  at  home.  As  fine  cod-fishing  banks  as  exist  in  the  known 
world  lie  all  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  from  the  peninsula  of  Unalaska  through  Nor- 
ton and  Kotzebue  sounds  into  Bering  Strait.  One  great  difficulty  which  always 
existed  on  the  Newfoundland  banks  is  the  great  depth  of  water,  which  ranges  from 
70  to  90  fathoms.  The  banks  along  our  coast  only  average  from  30  to  50  fathoms. 
The  fish,  too,  are  of  equaUy  as  fine  a  quality,  and  of  good  size. 

Hon.  William  S.  Dodge  thus  gives  vent  to  his  knowledge  upon  the 
subject: 

And  speaking  of  the  codfisheries,  one  fact  is  important  to  be  remembered.  The 
banks  extending  all  along  the  coast  from  Kodiak  to  Bering  Straits  and  to  the  frozen 
ocean  are  shallow  as  compared  with  those  of  Newfoundland,  the  water  on  the  Alaska 
banks  averaging  only  from  20  to  50  fathoms,  while  those  of  the  former  average  from 
60  to  120  fathoms.  And  here  is  another  fact,  just  reported  to  me,  which  I  can  not 
forbear  mentioning :  At  Kodiak,  Henry  Richard  and  Thomas  Bache,  fishermen,  caught 
alone,  with  hook  and  line,  within  the  last  six  months,  ^,000  cod.  This  statement  is 
undeniable,  and  it  speaks  a  volume.    And  now  I  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
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territory,  and  will  probably  be  foand  to  be  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth :  while  tbe  tim- 
ber, though  of  an  inferior  growth,  owing  to  the  higher  latitude,  will  yet  prov^e  by 
no  meanH  worthless. 

The  fisheries  may  become  of  great  yalne.  There  are  eztensiye  cod  banks  off  the 
Aleutian  Isles,  and  on  many  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Salmon  is  the  commonest  of 
common  fish  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  is  rated  accordingly  as  food 
only  fit  for  those  who  can  not  get  better.  In  Alaska,  as  in  British  Columbia,  the 
fish  can  be  obtained  in  vast  quantities  simply  at  the  expense  of  native  labor.  To 
this  add  the  value  of  salt  (orvinegar),  barrels,  and  freight,  and  one  sees  the  slight 
total  cost  which  would  be  incurred  in  exporting  to  benighted  Europe  that  which 
would  there  be  considered  a  luxury. 

In  Petropaulouski  a  merchant  told  me  that  he  had  made  in  this  way  $6,000  in  one 
season,  at  no  more  trouble  to  himself  than  that  incurred  in  a  little  superintendence 
of  the  natives  employed.  The  enterprising  American  is  the  last  man  to  neglect  this 
source  of  profit. 

Mr.  Whymper  also  states  as  follows: 

The  Yukon  salmon  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  One  l&rge  variety  is  so  rich  that 
there  is  no  necessity,  when  frying  it,  to  put  fat  in  the  pan.  They  are  taken  all  down 
the  river  in  weirs  set  in  shallow  places,  in  hand  nets  of  circular  form,  and  by  spear- 
ing. We  saw  the  very  pretty  sight  of  a  whole  fleet  of  birch  barks,  proceeding 
together  as  regularly  as  a  company  of  soldiers.  At  a  given  signal  the  owner  of  each 
dipped  his  round  hand  net  into  the  water,  and  if,  on  raising  it.  a  big  salmon  came 
up  struggling  to  get  away,  there  was  a  general  shout  of  derision.  I  saw  so  much 
harmless  fun  and  amusement  among  these  Indians,  and  they  evidentlj^  find  so  much 
exgoyment  in  hunting  and  fishing,  that  I  could  only  wiui  they  might  never  see 
much  of  the  white  man,  and  never  learn  the  baneful  habits  and  customs  he  is  sure 
to  introduce. 

There  are  at  least  two,  and  I  think  three,  varieties  of  Yukon  salmon.  The  larger 
kind  sometimes  measures  five  feet.  I  have  seen  boats  whose  sides  were  made  of  the 
touch  skin ;  they  are,  however,  not  common  and  not  confined  to  the  lower  Yukon 
andooast. 

Mr.  Elliott  (Harper,  p.  815}  thus  gives  his  cmde  ideas  aboat  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska:  ' 

This  is  all  that  is  doingin  a  Territory  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  whole  United  States, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  theracific.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  salmon  which  run  up 
its  rivers  every  spring  and  summer  will  yet  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  productive 
industry.  The  number  of  spawning  fish  that  ascend  the  Yukon  every  June  and  .1  uly 
is  something  fabulous,  but  the  practical  fisherman  says  that  the  "run"  is  of  too  short 
a  duration  to  warrant  the  erapfoyment  of  capital  in  canning  them;  but  yet  a  means 
of  rapid  treatment  may  be  devised  by  which  these  splendid  salmon  shall  be  secured, 
with  profit  to  the  captors  and  credit  to  the  country.^ 

The  subject  of  canning  salmon  has  not  been  agitated  long  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but, 
short  as  is  the  life  of  this  new  industry  out  there,  it  has  grown  already  into  a  colos- 
sal trade,  and  the  demand  seems  to  always  exceed  the  supply.  It  would  appear  rea- 
sonable to  anticipate,  therefore,  the  adoption  by  our  fishermen  of  some  machinery 
by  which  they  can  visit  the  Yukon  when  the  salmon  begin  to  run,  and  while  they 
ascend  the  river  catch  a  million  pounds  a  day;  for  the  raw  matorial  is  there,  of  the 
largest  size,  the  finest  flavor,  and  in  the  greatest  number  known  to  any  stream  in  the 
world. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Elliott  admits  there  are  at  least  salmon  in 
Alaska  to  catch,  altbongh  he  condemns  with  faint  praise  and  donbts 
whether  they  can  be  atiljzod.    Let  as  see. 

The  salmon  fishery  and  cannery  at  Klawock,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
was' started  some  ten  years  since  by  George  Hamilton,  who  combined 
with  it  a  trading  post.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  he  has 
disposed  of  it  to  the  wealthy  firm  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  have  incorporated  nnder  the  laws  of  California,  taking 
tbe  name  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Trading  Company. 

This  company  began  operations  late  in  the  season,  after  the  run  of 
fish  was  more  than  half  over,  and  consequently  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  up  a  very  large  number  of  fish,  but  they  have  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  and  success  of  the  undertaking. 

They  have  erected  a  sawmill,  and  can  saw  lumber,  including  the  cost 
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of  the  logs,  for  $5  per  thousand.  They  have  entirely  renovated  the 
establishment,  pnt  in  new  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  every  appliance 
for  the  caring,  salting,  boiling,  and  canning  of  the  fish.  When  I  was 
there,  on  the  12th  of  last  May,  they  had  350,000  tin  cans  made.  This 
labor  is  all  done  by  Ohinamen,  who  readily  become  experts  in  their  man- 
nfactore.  Over  a  hnndred  tons  of  freight  were  landed  from  the  Oali- 
farnia.  Wben  in  fall  operation,  the  cannery  will  give  employment, 
incIadiDg  fishermen,  to  about  150  hands. 

While  £  was  at  Klawack  they  were  testing  the  boiler,  new  machinery, 
and  other  apparatus,  and  were  trying  the  experiment  of  canning  clams 
and  halibut,  both  of  which  are  so  plenteous  in  that  neighborhood  as  to 
be  a  perfect  drug.  I  have  since  seen  the  result  of  this,  and  can  pro- 
nounce the  clams  the  very  best  so  treated  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  halibut  is  of  superior  quality,  preserving  its  flavor  better  than 
any  yet  produced  from  any  other  locality.  The  supply  of  these  two 
articles  of  commerce  alone,  from  this  particular  place,  is  only  to  be 
regulated  by  the  demand. 

The  halibut  and  clams  can  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  I  learn  the 
proprietors  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  season,  and  will 
next  year  resume  operations  on  a  much  larger  scale.  They  have  their 
buildings  and  everything  now  necessary  for  a  successful  conduct  of  the 
bnsineas  erected,  and  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  any  early  catch 
that  may  offer.  There  is  no  end  to  the  supply  of  salmon;  here,  as  well 
as  at  all  other  places  which  have  been  tested,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
countless  numbers,  and  of  the  most  delicious  and  superior  quality.  I 
can  attest  this  myself,  having  eaten  them  with  the  greatest  relish.  My 
own  opinion  is,  the  farther  north  you  go  so  much  better  are  the  salmon, 
but  this  is  stoutly  contested  by  the  partisans  and  fishermen  of  the 
Columbia  Biver. 

Gutting  &  Go.,  of  San  Francisco;  established  this  year  at  Old  Sitka, 
5  miles  from  the  present  town,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
of  the  Eagle  Cliff  Fishery,  Columbia  River,  a  large  cannery.  It  was 
late  in  the  season  when  they  commenced.  They  had  to  erect  the  build- 
ing, put  up  all  the  machinery,  make  the  cans  and  boxes,  and,  in  fact, 
commence  from  the  ground  fioor  up.  Mr.  Hunter  persevered  and  suc- 
ceeded in  not  only  getting  his  enterprise  well  under  way  and  ready  for 
next  season,  but  hiui  it  done  in  time  for  a  portion  of  this  season's  run, 
and  has  demonstrated  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  settled  fact, 
that  success  will  follow  their  efforts.  So  much  are  Cutting  &  Co.  pleased 
with  the  prospect,  that  they  will  probably  erect  two  additional  canneries 
early  the  coming  spring. 

The  mail  steamship  California  has  brought  from  the  two  canneries  to 
Astoria  and  Portland  over  7,000  cases  of  fish,  or  28,000  1-pound  tins. 
This  of  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  future.  The  Baronovich  fishery  at 
Karta  Bay  is  for  sale,  owing  to  the  continued  ill-health  of  the  proprietor. 
It  has  never  been  utilized  as  a  cannery.  Parties  are  now  negotiating 
lor  it  for  that  purpose.  The  site  is  good  and  the  bay  is  swarming  full 
of  salmon  in  season.    A  writer  in  the  Sitka  Times  says: 

BaronoTicli  at  CMAair  last  year,  with  the  aid  of  onlv  foar  men,  pnt  np,  in  splendid 
order,  700  banrelt  of  Balmon,  and  iiad  to  cease  the  catoh  ere  the  season  was  half  oyer, 
lie  having  no  more  barrels  to  fill. 

The  Alaska  Packing  Company  is  a  corporation  formed  under  the  laws 
of  Oregon,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  Its  president  is  a  Bussian  Finn. 
They  contemplate  going  next  spring  to  the  Kuka  Biver,  at  Cooks  Inlet, 
near  the  old  Kussian  fort  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  better  known  since  it 
was  garrisoned  by  American  troops  as  Fort  Kenai.    These  Finns  are  a 
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hardy  race;  there  are  several  of  tbem  in  tbe  company,  and  they  will 
prove  a  valuable  acqaisition  to  the  po])alation  of  Alaska. 

I  know  of  far  better  x)oint8  for  the  location  of  canneries  than  any 
selected  yet,  where  trading  posts  can  be  opened  to  great  advantage  and 
a  fine  business  started,  but  do  not  care  to  make  them  public  at  present. 

One  steamer  will  not  be  enough  next  season  to  market  the  fish,  and  it 
is  stated  upon  positive  authority  that  early  in  the  spring  another  com- 
pany will  put  on  the  Alaska  route  a  700-tou  steamship. 

The  fact  is  now  established  that  canning  fish  iu  Alaska  is  a  success, 
and  as  an  economical  venture  so  far  ahead  of  the  Columbia  Biver  that 
the  latter  can  not  compete  with  the  northern  fisheries.  The  fishermen 
on  the  latter  river,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fish,  have  been  gradually 
increasing  their  price  per  catch,  until  last  year  was  ])aid  the  very  large 
sum  of  50  cents  for  every  fish  caught  and  delivered  at  the  canneries. 
Just  think  of  that — 50  cents!  And  this  sum  was  agreed  upon  after 
a  long  parley  with  the  fishermen,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
clubl^d  together  and  demanded  75  cents  apiece.  In  Alaska  they  can 
not  cost  over  5  cents  apiece,  and  in  some  places  less  than  that — about 
1  or  2  cents. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  production  of  salmon  on  the 
Columbia  Biver  are  taken  from  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  Commercial  Be- 
porter,  of  January  25,  1878.  The  figures  are  interesting,  and  the 
reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  in  1877,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  therefor: 

In  another  colamn  is  a  tabalated  statement  by  canneries  of  the  exports  for  the  sea- 
son Just  drawing  to  a  close.  In  this  statement  are  included  about  1,200  cases  canned 
at  Tillamook,  Grays  Harbor,  and  Shoalwater  Bay  that  were  sent  to  the  Columbia 
River  for  export.  The  amount  yet  in  band  on  the  river  is  9,631  cases,  and  500  cases 
at  Tillamook  to  come  forward  for  shipment.  Under  the  hiffh  price  obtained  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  season  of  1876  many  new  canneries  were  built  on  this  river,  while 
about  all  the  old  ones  were  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  £veryone  looked  for- 
ward to  a  very  large  canning,  as  there  were  more  than  double  the  number  of  fishing 
boats  out.  The  rnn  of  fish  started  in  light,  and  as  the  boats  were  not  so  suocessfn! 
as  they  were  in  1876,  and  canneryraen  apparently  urgent  for  fish,  the  fishermen 
demanded  and  received  higher  prices.  Even  at  the  advanced  prices  they  did  not  net 
much  owiuff  to  the  light  catch,  on  an  average,  to  the  boat.  Tliis  year  it  is  uncertain 
at  what  pnoe  fish  will  open,  but  it  is  generally  claimed  that  not  less  than  50  cents 
each  will  be  paid,  and  lower  if  the  run  is  large.  Canuerymen  expect  to  be  able  to 
pay  this  high  price,  and  save  it  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  canneries,  for  aU  have 
added  several  new  and  important  labor-saving  machines,  besides  working  their  men 
more  systematically  and  to  a  better  advantage.  We  are  unable  to  estimate  what  the 
canning  for  1878  will  be,  but  that  of  1877,  taking  British  Columbia,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  does  not  exceed  the  entire  canning  for  1876.  Columbia  River 
fell  ofi;  but  other  rivers  increased  their  product.  Many  new  canneries  were  built  on 
the  small  rivers  in  Oregon,  on  the  coast,  on  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia;  but 
canning  did  not  come  up  to  expectations ;  besides  the  fish  are  not  equal  in  flavor  or 
delicacy  of  flesh  to  the  Columbia  River.  This  year  it  is  expected  that  several  more 
outside  canneries  will  be  built,  but  their  capacity  will  be  small.  In  California,  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  there  will  be  three  canneries  in  operation.  Unless  the  fisn  in 
the  Columbia  River  are  protected  by  Congress,  even  though  we  propagate  them  arti- 
ficially, the  snpplv  will,  year  by  year,  grow  beautifully  less.  Prices  opened  at  $1.25 
to  $1.30,  advanced  to  $1.55  to  $1.65,  then  took  a  downward  turn,  and  at  this  writing 
quotations  are  hard  to  give.  No  future  contracts  are  being  made  by  canners.  Sev- 
eral canneries  became  financially  embarrassed,  but  have  effected  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  again  start  up  when  the  season  opens,  but  upon  a  more 
conservative  plan. 
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The  folio winff  is  a  list  of  canneries  in  operation  on  the  Colombia  River,  and  namber 
of  cijBM  canned  during  th^  years  1875, 1S7G,  and  1877: 


BaWolettdcGo 

A.  Booth  St  Co 

ifngmx  Pactdng  Co 

Dod^  Sweeoey  St  Co... 
Joha  A.  DotUh  &  Co... 
FitzMtriek,  D»Tia  it  Co . 

CatUBir  &  Co 

H*MOod  A  Co 

Jacjwon,  l(y«n  &  Co. . . 

K.  D.Home 

Hvae  A  Co 


JwQgph  HoJDe 

KtBDeT  Brothen... 
J.  G,  Moglor  &  Co. 
r.lLWazrNi 


1876. 


34,000 
22,000 
12,500 


20.000 
18,000 


20,000 


1878. 


19TI. 


16,000 
25,060 


1«,000 
20,000 


25.893 
87,000 
88,086 
16,000 
21,600 
20,376 
24,081 
21,425 
12,000 

48.000 

17,500 
21,800 
38,500 
28,000 
28,500 


20,001 
23,160 
24.653 
10,240 
18,056 
10,540 
16,866 
11.718 
8,811 


8,861 
22,058 
51,201 
10,246 
16,068 


Canneries. 


Watflon  &  Bannon 

John  Weet 

Stfoniberger  &Co 

G.  W.  Home 

Anelo- American  Co .... . 
Fiahermen's  PackingCo. 
Clackamaa  Packing  Co. . 

Hanthom  &  Co 

Lereridge  St.  Prindle. . . . 

Pillar  Rock  Co 

WaUon  Brother* 

Bradley,  Davia  A  Co 

Jamea  Qoinn 

Hepbom  Sc  Co 


1876. 


Total 


13,000 
15,000 


1876. 


231, 500 


17,600 
13,870 


4:^8, 730 


1877. 


6,856 

7,505 

14,020 

11,277 

13,247 

14, 055 

858 

14,  (102 

10,  015 

6.645 

8,144 

0,U06 

2,077 

8.320 


305,288 


The  multiplication  of  canneries  must  necessarily  diminish  the  run  of 
the  fish,  and  hence  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  supply  than  the  Cohim- 
bia  R^ver,  and  see  if  we  can  not  find  somewhere  a  stock  which  is  inex- 
haustible. 

The  canning  of  salmon  is  still  in  an  embryo  state;  its  introduction  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  gradual.  There  never  need  be  any  fear  that 
the  supply  will  ever  exceed  the  demand,  always,  however,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  cost  of  production  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  inhibit  the 
Rale  of  the  fish.  If  Alaska  will  produce  canned  fish  and  land  them  in 
Europe  at  a  reduced  price  and  cheaper  than  those  from  the  Columbia 
fiiver,  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Fraser,  she  will  control  the  market,  be 
able  to  undersell  all  competitors,  and  govern  the  whole  commercial  world 
in  this  respect. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  whole  amount  of  fish  produced  on  the 
Columbia  Biver  during  the  year  1877  would  not  furnish  a  breakfast  for 
the  inhabitants  of  London  for  one  week,  the  infancy  of  this  new  enter- 
prise is  readily  appreciated,  and  the  great  resources  of  Alaska  are 
prominently  brought  in  view. 

Mr.  Elliott,  I  think,  is  right  about  his  remarks  on  the  salmon  in  the 
Yukon,  but  he  has  singularly  selected  the  most  unfavorable  spot  in 
Alaska  for  the  prosecution  of  this  industry.  The  Yukon  has  debouched 
at  its  mouth  nijles  and  miles  of  sand  and  debris,  creating  bars,  so  as  to 
render  its  navigation  dangerous  and  uncertain;  but  this  will  all  be  cor- 
rected when  the  Coast  Survey  gets  to  work  up  there,  and  marks  out  the 
channels. 

Probably  the  run  of  salmon  in  the  Yukon  for  a  short  time  can  not  be 
compared  with  anything  similar  on  earth.  It  is  wonderful  to  behold. 
One  is  hardly  expected  to  be  believed  if  he  tells  the  truth  about  it. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  millions  of  herring  of  the  largest 
size  and  fiinest  flavor  which  are  to  be  found,  and  only  awaiting  Yankee 
enterprise  for  conversion  into  a  rich  and  thriving  trade. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  writing  from  Wrangell 
under  date  of  July  6, 1878,  takes  a  broad  and  expansive  view  of  the  fish- 
canning  industry  and  the  country  generally.  He  gracefully  writes  as 
follows : 

On  leaving  Klawock  wharf  the  Caltf&mia  had  to  steam  ahead  into  the  middle  of  the 
circolar  basin  for  room  to  tnm  her  bow  seaward.  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  the  larg- 
est and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  onr  1,100  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago. 
As  yet  its  yalae  and  resources  are  but  partially  known,  only  a  few  points  on  its  coasts 
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having  been  Tisited  by  Americans  or  Enropeans,  to  whom  its  interior  is  still  a  tefra 
incognita.  But  this  ignorance  will  soon  yield  to  the  explorations  of  prospectors  in 
search  of  mineral  wealth,  and  as  fishing  settlements  multiply  upon  the  coast  incnr- 
lions  into  the  interior  can  be  made  with  comparatiye  ease.  The  southern  shores  of 
this  island  touch  the  boundary  line  of  British  Columbia.  It  Is  only  450  miles  north 
of  Washington  Territory,  and  its  winter  climate,  tempered  by  the  warm  current 
which  sweeps  across  the  Pacific,  is  as  mild  as  the  winter  climate  of  San  Francisco, 
and  its  summer  days  are  far  more  enjoyable  than  those  of  Tour  wind-swept  city. 
Its  timber,  particularly  its  yellow  cedar,  possesses  a  higher  market  value  than  the  tim- 
ber of  Oregon  or  Caliiomia.  The  yalue  of  its  fisheries  is  now  becoming  known  to 
the  world.  Yet  we  are  told  by  writers,  who  are  paid  to  decry  Alaska^  that  this  and 
its  neighboring  islands,  like  the  rest  of  the  purchased  Territory,  are  yalueleaB  and 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  ciyilized  man.  We  haye  entered  upon  the  second  decade 
of  our  possession  of  Alaska,  a  decade  which  promises  to  close  upon  a  much  higher 
public  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  purchased  Territory  than  has  yet  been  aocorded 
to  it.  Powerful  agencies  have  been  at  work  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Alaska  and 
discourage  enterprise  and  emigration  in  this  direction.  -  And  there  is  no  doubt  a 
prevalent  popular  opinion  that  Secretary  Seward  made  an  unprofitable  and  useless 
mvestment  for  the  United  States  when  he  purchased  Alaska.  That  opinion,  baaed 
npon  indifference  to  and  ignorance  of  the  real  value  of  the  already  known  resources 
01  the  Territory,  is  about  to  be  dispelled  by  the  profitable  utilization  of  at  least  a 

8 art  of  those  resources.    And  before  the  end  of  this  our  second  decade  of  ownership 
iie  sagacity,  foresight,  and  wise  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Seward  in  making  the  purchase 
will  be  fully  vindicated. 

I  can  not  dose  tbis  topic  without  alluding  to  what  Mr.  Elliott  has  said 
about  no  ice  ship  having  sailed  from  Alaska  for  seven  years.  This  is  a 
very  unfair  method  of  belittling  a  country.  Mr.  EUiott  well  l^uows  that 
after  the  purchase  an  ice  company  was  formed  in  San  Francisco  that 
supplied  all  Oalifomia  with  ice,  and  ships  went  also  to  Mexico,  Oentral 
and  South  America,  laden  with  ice.  This  was  carried  on  for  several 
years,  until  the  production  of  artificial  ice  became  so  cheap  and  so  gen- 
eral as  to  completely  drive  the  native  ice  out  of  the  market.  This  is  the 
sole  and  only  reason  for  the  cessation  of  ice  shipments. 

TITLES  TO  LAND  AND  OONVEYANOBS— BSTATB8  DBYISED  BY  WILL 

AND  LAWS  FOB  THB  OOLLBOTION  OF  DBBTS. 

There  is  not  now  in  force  in  Alaska  any  law  whatever  respecting  any 
of  the  essential  provisions  contained  in  the  above  title.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  state  there  is  no  law  extant  whereby  a  man  can  acquire 
title  to  land  in  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  yet  such  is 
the  frozen  truth,  and  to-day  this  singular  embarrassment  exists  without 
any  redress,  remedy,  or  cure,  save  intervention  by  Congress. 

I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man  is  desirous  of  erecting  a  sawmill 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  but  dare  not  risk  the  outlay,  for  the  simple 
reason  there  is  no  law  whereby  he  can  secure  title  to  his  mill  site 
alone,  without  looking  to  the  acquirement  of  timber  lands  for  lumber, 
and  if  he  cuts  without,  being  liable  some  day  to  be  arrested  and  fined 
for  cutting  on  United  states  lands. 

There  is  no  title  whatever  to  the  property  held  by  residents  of  towns 
save  by  possession  only,  except  in  some  isolated  cases,  where  the  Bussian 
title  may  be  recognized:  and  the  towns  themselves  will  have  to  have 
their  own  title  perfected  before  any  subsequent  grantee  can  deraign  a 
perfect  title  in  fee  from  them. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  this  matter,  I 
herewith  submit  a  letter  from  the  Oommissioner  of  the  Gtoneral  Land 
OfBce: 

DBPABmNT  OF  THE  INTERIORi  QBITBBAL  LaND  OVFICX, 

Ootoher  g6,  2867. 

Sir:  I  hATe  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reoeipt  of  the  Department  letter  of 
yesterday,  incloeing  a  oommnnioation  of  the  24thy  from  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  State,  by  which  the  Department  is  adviBcd  that  oitixens  of  the  United  State*  aro 
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patent  to  mining  property  is  concerned,  until  Congress  shall  provic 
the  necessary  legislation. 

To  my  mind,  with  all  the  drawbacks  the  Territory  has  had,  vei 
rapid  advances  in  the  march  of  improvement  and  civilization  have  be< 
made,  and  the  mineral  discoveries  have  not  only  been  important,  b) 
ander  all  the  circumstances  marvelous. 

CONVEYANCES. 

As  there  is  no  law  for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  so  is  the  corollai 
there  is  no  law  providing  for  the  recordation  of  conveyances.  A  ml 
can  not  sell  a  piece  of  property  in  Alaska  and  give  a  deed  for  it  whi 
will  be  legal  notice  to  third  parties,  and  for  the  same  reason  a  man  (| 
not  mortgage  a  piece  of  land  as  security  for  a  loan  which  will  give  1q| 
notice  to  creditors  and  others. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  law  in  the  country  touching  either  of  these  im|( 
tant  factors  of  business  life.  i 

As  mentioned  before,  the  deputy  collectors  at  Sitka  and  Wran|| 
keep  each  a  book  of  conveyances,  which,  if  legalized,  may  have  sd 
day  an  important  bearing,  and  even  now,  as  a  book  of  reference,  tl| 
are  valuable,  but  they  have  no  legal  significance  or  force  whatever. 

WILLS. 

Likewise,  a  man  dying  in  Alaska  is  unable  to  dispose  of  his  prop^ 
by  will,  if  everything  he  owns  is  situated  there  and  he  is  a  resideoS 
that  Territory.    There  are  no  laws  regarding  the  estates  of  deceaj 
persons,  no  probate  courts,  surrogates,  or  probate  judges,  and  no 
having  any  authority  to  administer  upon  estates. 

One  instance  which  fell  under  my  own  observation  will  suffice  ai 
example.  William  Phillipson,  postmaster  at  Sitka,  and  Navy  jj 
agent,  died  on  November  2, 1877,  intestate,  possessed  of  certain  i 
and  personal  property.  He  also  kept  a  small  store,  and  at  the  tim 
his  death  had  on  hand  a  stock  of  goods.  He  left  a  widow,  and] 
children  by  a  previous  wife. 

Soon  after  his  death  began  a  contention  and  general  scramble  fo 
spoils.    He  had  certain  cr^itors  in  Oregon,  who  visited  Sitka,  and  a 
eral  division  of  the  property  of  the  dead  man  took  place.    It  was 
partitioned  off,  the  creditors  getting  the  lion's  share  and  the  widow 
their  generosity  vouchsafed  her.    Two  children  of  tender  years 
left  out  in  the  cold,  to  subsist  upon  the  charity  of  strangers.    O 
these  children  was  taken  to  Portland  and  placed  in  an  orphans'  hi 
under  the  charge  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon.    I  found  in  the  cus| 
of  the  deputy  collector  at  Sitka  a  certificate  of  deposit  from  the  U| 
States  assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco,  showing  the  Navy  De 
ment  had  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Phillipson,  and  payable  to  his  q 
$150,  for  three  months'  salary  as  coal  agent.    This  I  had  sent  to  Oi 
and  plaeed  in  trustworthy  hands,  and  property  thus  coming  withij 
State  of  Oregon  will  give  its  probate  courts  jurisdiction, letters  of  m 
istration  will  be  applied  for,  and  this  much  will  be  saved  to  thia' 
little  fatherless  child.    Since  I  left  Sitka  a  schooner  belonging  ^ 
estate  has  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  will  arbitrarily  be  devot| 
the  babes.  ^ 

A  man  may  be  murdered  in  Alaska,  his  will  forged,  and  his  4 
scattered  to  tiie  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  powei 
court  of  chancery  to  redress  it. 
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OOLLBOTION  OF  DEBTS. 

Alaska  is  the  paradise  of  tbe  dishonest  debtor,  for  there  is  do  law  of 
any  kind  throughout  the  land  for  the  collection  of  debts.  No  redress 
bat  the  shotgau  and  pistol.  It  requires  no  argument  from  me  to  urge 
I  change  of  affairs  in  this  respect.  Business  can  not  prosper  when  the 
Bocbant  has  no  security  whatever  for  the  merchandise  sold  by  him. 
5o  wonder  €he  settlement  of  the  country  is  retarded. 

TIB  PKBSBFT  OOIVDITION  OF  ALASKA  AND  ITS  FUTUBB  OOYERNMENT. 

The  general  reputation  that  Harpers'  Magazine  heretofore  has  borne 
lor  truth  and  veracity  and  the  care  with  which  its  articles  have  been 
selected  have  given  it  a  world-wide  reputation.  But  any  publication 
«f  the  kind  is  likely  to  be  taken  in,  and  from  the  very  high  character 
enjoyed  by  the  magazine,  it  can  not  be  denied  but  that  the  article  of 
Xr.  Elliott  has  had  a  very  damaging  efiect  upon  Alaska.  It  is  written 
vidi  a  certain  air  of  vraisemblance  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary 
ad  grossly  impose  uiK>n  the  credulity  of  the  reader.  It  is  not  so 
efaarged  in  express  words  that  such  was  the  intention  of  tlie  writer.  I 
prefer  to  ascribe  it  to  gross  and  palpable  ignorance  rather  than  to 
mtentional  design.    The  marplot  says: 

The  kmidTed  or  so  white  rasidents  mentioned  are  scattered  principally  as  traders 
Wlveen  Norton  Sonnd,  of  Bering  Sea,  and  Sitka,  and,  natnrally  enough,  they  are 
Ml  Baking  much  demand  for  a  Territorial  gov^ernment;  and  Congress  has  wisely 
tmed  tlie  entire  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  nal  ives  over  to 
tk  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  abundantly  able,  with  a  revenue  steamer,  two 
vthiee  special  agents,  and  a  collector  of  customs,  with  his  four  or  five  deputies,  to 
csibrce  aU  needful  law  and  order.  Several  "patriots,''  however,  living  on  Puget 
isand  and  in  Oregon,  have  been  urging  some  legislation  by  Congress  which  would 
Malt  in  ereating  a  few  offices  np  therci  but  they  have  met  with  deserved  failure 
ftas&r. 

I  Uiink  enough  has  been  said  abready  to  show  that  <<the  collector  nnd 
Us  four  or  fiye  deputies,"  etc.,  are  not  enough  to  '<  enforce  all  needful  hiw 
tod  order."  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  fearless 
deputies  who  has  ever  done  service  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Dennis,  a  soldier  in  ! 

the  Federal  Ar^ly,  wounded  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  man  of  i 

aenre  and  courage,  and  one  who  has  stood  up  alone,  nnsustained  by  any 
•nperior  officer  or  authority,  and  by  his  own  right  arm  and  XK)wer  and 
ibree  of  will  put  down  the  rabble  at  Wrangell,  broken  up  the  manufac- 
ture <^  hoochenoo,  and  kept  the  Indians  in  subjection.  There'  is, 
Wwever,  a  limit  to  human  endurance. 

The  following  correspondence  is  submitted: 

CusTOM-HousB,  Wranokix,  Alaska, 

Collector^B  Office,  June  15, 1878. 

Dbak  8ib:  In  the  erent  of  no  collector  for  this  district  before  the  1st  of  October 
Mxt,  I  desire  to  inform  you  that  I  wish  to  resign  the  office  of  deputy  collector,  to 
Uke  effect  September  30,  1878.  Will  yon  please  notify  the  Department  of  this  fact, 
ttd  reqneet  that  I  be  relieved  by  that  datet 

I  am,  air,  respectfully,  your  obedient  senrant^ 

I.  C.  Dknkis,  Deputy  ColUdor, 

Hal.  WnXIAM  GOUYSRirBUB  MORBIS. 

opetUtl  Agent,  Treaeury  Department,  Port  Toumaend,  Waeh.  Ter, 

And  ai>on  the  same  day  the  following  letter  was  also  transmitted: 

GUSTOM-HOUSK,  WraNOBLL,  AlJiSKA, 

Colleotof'e  Offiee,  June  16, 187S, 

fin:  I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  deputy 
Mllseter  of  cuulotaB,  port  of  Wrangell,  to  take  effect  on  the  30th  September  next. 
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I  take  this  step  on  acooant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  \b  nmning  1 
Territory. 

I  hare  acted  in  the  capacity  of  arhitrator,  adjudicator,  and  peacemaker  nntil : 
bearance  has  oeaaed  to  be  a  virtne.  Within  the  past  month  one  thousand  oomplai 
by  Indians  haye  been  laid  before  me  for  settlement,  and  as  I  am  neitiier  Indian  ag 
nor  Justice  of  the  peace,  I  decline  the  honor  of  patching  up  Indian  troubles  for  i 
time  longer  than  can  be  obviated. 

Again,  the  prospect  for  Congress  to  extend  law  and  order  over  this  country  lo 
gloomy,  and  In  the  absence  of  law  at  this  port  no  compensation  that  the  Govemm 
could  offer  me  would  be  any  inducement  for  me  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  dep 
collector  another  year. 

For  quietness  to  reign  at  this  port  and  other  portions  of  the  Territory,  there  n 
be  some  power  here  beyond  that  conferred  on  deputy  collectors.  The  sending 
armed  vessels  to  this  district  has  a  pacifying  effect  on  Indians  while  they  an 
these  waters,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  absent  the  old  deviltry  commences  agi 
What  this  country  wants  is  law,  and  without  it  she  will  never  flourish  and  pros] 
I  am,  sir,  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  G.  Dbnmis,  Deputff  Colleei^ 

Maj.  Wm.  Qouvxrnbub  Morkis, 
Special  Agemtf  Dreaaur^  D^artment,  Pari  Tawnnnd,  Wash,  Ter. 

Mr.  Dennis  also  wrote  me  a  private  letter  at  the*  same  time  and 
order  to  complete  the  history  of  his  offering  his  resignation  I  m 
the  following  extract: 

I  wish  to  tell  you  some  of  my  troubles  and  annoyances  during  the  past  monti 

When  you  were  here  you  know  that  canoes  were  carrying  freight  up  the  t 
pretty  fast.  Well,  the  news  spread  over  the  couutry  like  wildfire,  and  a  few ' 
after  your  departure  the  Indians  were  coming  in  ftom  all  quarters  by  hundredt; 

Everything  passed  off  peaceably  until  the  2l8t  May.  at  which  time  the  ei 
became  so  plentiful,  and  all  wanting  to  carry  freight  up  the  river,  that  the  Sti 
Indians  became  alarmed  and  Jealous  because  of  the  competition.  They  made  tht 
and  this  created  trouble  and  excitement  among  the  outside  Indians.  All  camel 
with  their  complaints,  and  bothered  me  to  death  almost,  but  I  lived  through  i  ' 
the  22d  and  23a  we  loaded  40  canoes  with  freight.  These  40  canoes  carried 
about  250  Indians  as  crews.  The  canoes  left  here,  and  by  the  time  they  had  as 
the  river  about  half  way  the  water  became  high,  driftwood  commenced  runniuj 
the  canoes  were  unable  to  proceed.  The  Indians,  therefore,  discharged  their  c 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  laid  by  it  a  few  days,  and  finding  the  water  still  risi 
provisions  getting  low,  the  cargoes  were  cached,  and  all  the  Indians  returned 
port  for  further  supplies.  Previous  to  their  clearing  this  port  all  the  Indtt 
drawn  Irom  the  stores  at  this  place  several  dollars  in  goods,  which  was  charged 
captains  of  the  various  canoes,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  money  on  li 
at  Telegraph  Creek.  .  ^ 

Well,  the  Indians,  after  being  here  a  few  days,  concluded  that  they  would 
for  higher  pay  (the  crew  I  mean),  and  finding  that  they  could  not  ^t  a  raise 
refused  to  return.  Here  was  a  fix.  Each  Indian  Had  drawn  on  his  employer 
tune  of  several  doUars,  and  if  he  did  not  complete  the  voyage  the  employer  w 
the  loser.  This  was  too  much  to  stand.  Consequent  complaints  commenced  1 
to  me  by  the  dozen  every  day  for  two  weeks.  I  believe  I  iiave  had  before  me 
Indians  in  Alaska  during  the  past  thirty  days. 

The  crews  of  the  canoes  refused  to  return  and  carry  through  their  loads,  an 
to  make  them  do  it.    To  accomplish  this,  I  made  threats  of  what  would  be  dod 
them  if  they  did  not  do  as  I  say.    I  became  so  mad  and  disgusted  that  I  caii| 
killing  two  or  three  Indians.    On  the  top  of  this  trouble  came  a  fight  am< ' 
Hootzenoo  Indians  here — ^friends  of  mine,  (t)    Complaints  were  made,  and.I 

the  difficulty  by  telling  them  to  go  to ,  and  that  if  they  kicked  up  any 

disturbance  I  would  hang  the  ringleaders.    8o  much  for  the  Indians.    I  am 
tired  of  having  their  troubles  oome  before  me,  and  I  want  to  get  away. 

Mr.  Eltiott  charges  that  ^^  patriots,"  in  quotation  marks,  are  q 
the  formation  of  a  Territorial  government  for  Alaska  simply  for  th 
tion  of  '^a  few  offices  up  there."    He  is  publicly  informed  that^ 
as  patriotism  in  the  fullest,  broadest,  and  most  complete  and  accej 
definition  of  the  term  is  concerned,  there  are  full  as  many  gentle 
Puget  Sound  entitled  to  be  classed  as  such,  generically  positivel 
lectuaUy  and  socially,  as  can  be  found  hanging  around  the  s 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  a  living. 

The  following  memorial  to  Congress  from  the  inhabitants  of  W: 
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Toot  petitioners  therefore  pray — 

That  a  tribanal  may  be  coostituted  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  upon  and  enforc- 
ing rights,  oiyil  and  criminal,  either  by  extending  to  Alaska  Territory  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  Washington  Territory,  and  causing  circuit  courts  to  be  held  in 
Alaska  at  stated  periods,  or  by  constituting  a  court  of  separate  and  original  juris- 
diction for  Alaska  Territory. 

That  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  may  be  appointed  for  the  Territory,  with 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  to  the  extent  of  $500. 

That  there  may  be  allowed  to  practice  as  adyocates  in  such  court  of  extended  juris- 
diction, or  in  such  court  of  separate  jurisdiction  and  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
any  person  being  an  attorney  of  any  of  the  supreme  courts  in  the  United  States,  or 
a  barrister  or  attorney  of  the  supreme  court  of  British  Columbia. 

That  proper  regulations  for  the  practice  and  procedure  of  any  such  con^,  or  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  be  made  and  passed,  and  that  sucJu  further  matters  may 
be  done  as  the  premises  require. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  oyer  pray,  etc. 


^.i! 


John  M.  Vanderbilt, 
1'homas  Ardiel, 
Heury  E.  Cutter, 
M.  C.  Ireland, 
J.  W.  WaydeUoh, 
A  H.Dennis, 
W.  K,  Sior, 
G.  U.  Church, 
George  Fairbrother, 
James  McCloskey, 
John  Burns, 
Frank  Uobin. 
Gustay  Hauck, 
Daniel  Dixon, 
WiUiam  Kirkpatrick, 
Jules  Carl. 
Theodore  Dayis, 
James  Shobroyd, 
C.  F.  Jones, 
John  WiUiams, 
John  Grant, 
Georjge  Rath, 
Lewis  Hart, 
John  McKenzie, 
Vivian  George  Brodie, 
Robert  Stevenson, 
W.  Humphrey, 
L.  W.  Gifford, 
Robert  C.  Dore, 
A.  MacCrellish, 
R.  H.  Wood, 
Levy  Stacv, 
Paul  Kereloff, 
C.  G.  Cogan, 
James  Moore, 
J.  B.  Hugo, 
Charles  Daicker. 
M.  S.  Richards, 
H.  Kemrostan, 
Reuben  Albertstone, 
J.  Fletcher, 
William  Wright, 
George  Livingston, 
Charles  H.  HaU, 
A.  S.  White, 
John  O'Donnell, 
John  H.  McCormiok, 


R.  W.  Colvin, 
I.  Frohman, 
J.  Watson, 
R.  R.  Clark, 
T.  J.  Stephens, 
R.  Tennant, 
W.  I.  Stephens, 

C.  C.  Panel, 
A.  Martin, 
J.  F.  Hixon, 
Alex.  McFarlane, 
Samuel  Johnston, 
£.  £.  Stark, 
James  C.  Fox, 
Bemheim  &,  Mans, 
Henry  Gerke, 
James  C.  Parker, 
I.e.  Dennis, 
John  Allen, 

A.  Mclnnes, 
T.  F.  Mclutyre, 
A.  D.  Fraser, 
J.  Juneon, 
George  Davison, 
W.  W.  Russell, 
M.  Powers, 
J.  A.  Gardner, 
Oscar  B.  Cooper, 
A.  O.  Old, 
R.  S.  Boyd, 
H.  Gaillard, 
Frank  Kelley, 
G.  W.  Ramsey, 
W.  G.  Standish, 
£.  Underwood, 
William  Read, 
James  Rosowell, 
James  Smith, 
John  Boyd, 
J.  S.  Brown, 
ISdward  Donehne, 
Thomas  RushcII, 
George  H.  Fox, 
John  J.  White, 
Wm.  A.  Simmons, 

D.  L.  Shoemaker, 
Robert  Hicks, 


Jorges  Lorensen, 
Rob.  Bums, 
James  Hade, 
Frank  Mahony, 
P.  Liberty, 
Edwin  Jenkins, 
Charles  McVitter, 
Robert  Kent, 
Thomas  J.  McCnlly, 
Thader  Renley, 
W.  H.  Bennett, 
James  Stevens, 
Thomas  O'Connor. 
WiUiam  Smith, 
G.  Fitzstnbbs, 
Oliver  Price, 
John  Schmidt^ 
A«  Choquette, 
John  vere, 
A.  Beedy, 
W.  Meridith, 
Clarence  S.  Doan, 
Edward  Francis, 
Walter  T.  Dunson, 
A.  Meridith, 
John  Lajlune, 
Alexander  Mathieson, 
William  Waring, 
Charles  Grant, 
T.  C.  Knauff, 
Richard  Fish, 
Richard  Welsh, 
James  McEntee, 
W.  Dun  ton, 
E.  G.  Riley, 
E.  P.  Hess, 
Albert  Herman, 
J.  A.  Workman, 
P.  MoGieney, 
William  Sanders^ 
Edffar  Blain, 
H.  Jones, 
H.  B.  Colfax, 
S.  P.  Maclyn, 
W.  R.  Hull. 
E.  W.  Boville, 
And  many  others. 


But  Mr.  Elliott,  not  content  with  this  onslaught,  makes  mention  again 
in  his  magazine  work  of  destruction,  Harper,  page  803,  wherein  he  says: 

Though  we  know  now  that  Alaska  will  never  be,  in  all  human  probability,  the  land 
for  U8,  yet  we  have  one  great  comfort  in  its  contemplation,  for  we  shall  never  be 


nigned  wby  tliis  service  shoald  not  at  the  present  time  be  extended 
odiak  laland,  and  subsequently,  when  necessity  requires  it,  to  the 
itian  Islands  farther  west.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  it  should 
mie.  We  liave  a  deputy  collector  there  who  has  no  means  of  com- 
ucating  with  liis  principal  at  Sitka,  save  via  San  Francisco,  and  then 
at  once  or  twice  in  a  twelvemonth.  There  are  American  citizens 
Dg  at  Kodiak,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  who  are  cut  off  from  all 
il  facilities  and  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Alaska  is 
a  penal  colony,  and  if  our  adventurous  citizens  cast  their  fortunes 
It  in  searcb  of  mineral  treasures,  and  the  devidopment  of  the  fish- 
es and  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  they  shoald  not  be  pun- 
ted by  being  buried  alive. 

Hr.  Ivan  Petroff,  a  historian  and  translator  of  languages,  aocom- 
oied  ^e  revenue  steamet  Richard  Bush  in  her  trip  last  spring  to  the 
ibilof  Islands,  and  writes  thus: 

nowi^oat  Alaska,  except  at  Sitka,  there  ie  a  total  want  of  mail  facilities.  It  is 
kj  byti^  ciasiial  Tisita  of  whalers  that  intelligeoce  from  the  great  world  is  received 
atMnrals  between  the  annual  visit  of  the  United  States  revenne  cntter,  which  is 
iked  forward  to  hj  all  the  inhabitants,  temporary  and  native,  with  the  liveliest 
xiety.  It  was  only  last  May  that  Mr.  John  M.  Morton,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
St.  Paul,  first  received  word  of  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  Senator  from 
iiana,  aod  the  moamfal  intelligence  was  then  bv  accident  communicated  to  him 
r  ft  whaling  captain,  just  arrived,  whom  he  met  while  taking  a  stroU  on  the  beach, 
i^sf  the  stranger,  Mr.  Morton  asked  him  what  news  he  brought  from  the  part  of 
■  world  he  had  last  left.  Without  the  least  idea  who  his  questioner  was,  the 
puis  proceeded  to  recall  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  news,  and  had  ceased,  but, 
(ring  jost  then  recoUected,  he  said — "  Of  course,  yon  have  heard  that  Senator  Mor- 
t  is  de^d.''  The  announcement,  so  bluntly  made,  caused  his  questioner  to  start, 
d  then  he  learned  from  Mr.  Morton's  own  lips  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  distin- 
tehed  dead.  The  very  next  day  the  Government  cutter  arrived  at  St.  Paul,  with 
•  sewspapen  containing  the  account  of  the  event. 

A  Sitka  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Ohronicle  thus  discourses: 

ietttseo  of  Califomiai.  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  or  of  Wrangell  or  Sitka, 
Uimg  to  Tisit  the  Eodiak  district  or  the  Aleutian  Islands,  must  hire  or  buy  a  vessel 
eftrry  him  there.  Ton  have  a  maU  service  from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  another 
t^  Fiji  Islands,  and  one  is  proposed  to  the  Samoan  Islands,  yet  these  districts  of 
Bitory.  which  may  easily  be  made  tenfold  more  valuable  than  aU  the  islands  of 
t  Soath  Pacific,  are  outlawed. 

Tkis  catting  off  of  mail  service,  however,  is  no  new  thing  with  Mr. 
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hiuiy  to  witf  <^Mach  as  the  coast  looms  np  on  the  map,  we  shall  never 
have  to  provide  light-hoases  for  its  vacant  harbors,"  that  he  is  very 
much  mistaken,  and  he  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  lights  will  be 
erected  at  some  of  the  very  points  designated  in  this  repoit. 

STATB  OF  AFFAIRS. 


-  -1, 

•I 


^^ 


The  Bossians  exercised  over  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  despotic  sway,  ^^ 
and  held  them  in  absolute  subjection.  They  treated  them  as  brutes  I 
and  flogged  them  unmercifully  for  theft  and  petty  misdemeanors.  They 
punished  crime  promptly  with  severe  corporal  chastisement  or  imprison-  ^^ 
ment,  and  regaled  the  Indians  as  not  more  than  one  degree  removed  :^:' 
from  dumb  beasts.  They  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  ^ 
subjects.  They -had  over  two  thousand  soldiers,  employees,  and  re-  ts 
tainers  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  local  supreme  authority.  Ships  ^^ 
of  war  were  always  at  hand  to  bombard  the  villages  into  submission. 
The  natives  were  thus  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers. 

When  the  sale  to  the  United  States  took  place,  the  forts  were  garri- 
soned with  Federfd  soldiers,  new  iK>sts  were  located  and  built,  and  for 
years  the  country  was  under  strict  military  rule.  The  Indians  were 
taught  several  severe  lessons  by  the  soldiery  and  the  gunboats,  and 
they  continued  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  their  condition  of  serfdom 
until  the  country  was  formally  abandoned  by  t;he  War  Department,  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  sole  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Suddenly  they  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  they  were  free  men ;  that 
as  far  as  outward  appearances  were  concerned  there  was  no  power  or 
authority  to  interfere  with  their  acts.  They  saw  the  outward  change 
of  things,  and  that  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war  had  departed.  They 
beheld  the  white  man,  Boston  man,  and  King  Oeorge  man,  black  man, 
yellow  man,  Ohinaman,  Indian,  Aleat,  Esquimaux,  and  men  of  all  colors, 
nationality,  and  nativity,  all  associating  together  ui>on  the  common 
terms  of  sweet  republican  simplicity.  There  was  no  authority  at  hand 
to  punish  the  evU  doer,  no  power  to  redress  savage  enormities.  It  was 
this  feeling  of  insecurity,  this  sudden  transition  from  order  to  chaos, 
which  induced  OoUector  Berry  to  urgently  invoke  aid  from  the  Departs 
ment,  seconded  by  myself,  in  order  that  no  outbreak  might  occur. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  natives  to  say  they  have  behaved  themselves 
with  commendable  and  extraordinary  prudence,  and  that  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  have  not  been  reenacted.  It 
only  goes  to  prove  the  correct  estimate  formed  of  them  by  Oollyer, 
Dodge,  and  others.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  nowhere  on  the  uncivil- 
ized globe  woald  such  an  order  of  things  prevail. 

That  there  have  been  periods  when  great  danger  was  justly  appre- 
hended there  can  be  no  question,  and  that,  unless  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Government  is  interposed,  the  time  will  come  when  the  civilized  world 
will  stand  aghast  at  some  gorgon  horror  perpetrated,  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  It  is  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  two  races  must  even- 
tually clash;  and  it  will  not  be  any  studied  plan  of  revenge  for  inju- 
ries, fancied  or  real,  but  will  be  the  result  of  brutality  and  oppression 
upon  the  part  of  the  white  man,  and  craze,  fear,  deviltiy,  and  intellect 
besotted  by  rum  ui>on  the  part  of  the  Indian  race. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  rupture,  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  murder,  that 
my  efforts  have  been  directed,  and  if  anything  I  have  written,  said,  or 
done  will  contribute  to  establish  a  more  healthy  and  salatary  condition 
of  afflEurs  in  this  tea  off,  neglected,  and  much  maligned  country,  I  wilt 
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be  more  tlian  content,  and  feel  fiilly  repaid  for  any  exertion,  anxiety,  or 
trouble  it  liae  caused  me. 

TbiB  narrative  will  not  be  complete  unless  the  reports  of  the  several 
revenae- marine  captains  are  given  who  have  visited  the  Territory  since 
ii  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department.  First  is  the 
report  of  Captain  White,  who  was  sent  there  upon  the  representations 
of  €k>llector  Berry  and  myself  soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  military. 

Captain,  wnite  reports  as  follows: 

Unitsd  Statxs  Rbvsnus  Stsamxr  Thomas  Corwin, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  August  It,  1877. 

Sim:  In  compliance  with  the  Department  telegram  of  the  26th  ultimo,  I  proceeded 
to  this  place,  where  I  arriyed  at  4  p.  m.  of  the  lOth  imtaut,  and,  as  the  mail  steamer 
will  leaTe  here  this  p.  m.,  £  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Soon  after  mooring,  a  nomber  of  the  natives  gathered  aroand  tne  vessel  m  their 
caiMMSy  with  fishy  game,  etc.,  for  the  parpose  of  trade,  and  from  them  I  learned  that 
Bost  of  the  men  were  away  fishing,  as  it  their  custom  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
seoe  with  whom  I  conversed  seemed  to  know  of  any  particular  trouble  brewing. 

Early  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  I  visited  the  custom-house 
tending,  and  found  there  Mr.  £.  6.  Harvey  in  charge.  Collector  M.  P.  Berry  being 
sbeent,  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  for  medical  treatment. 

Mr.  Harvey  seems  clearly  to  understand  the  situation  of  affairs  here,  and  several  of 
the  traders  support  his  views  in  the  main.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harvey  that  any 
trouble  which  may  arise  will  be  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  a  very  fierv  and  intoxi- 
oitinc  drink,  which  the  Indians  and  creoles(or  half-breed  Russians)  easily  distil  from 
ether  molasees,  sugar,  potatoes^  or  the  various  kinds  of  wild  berries  growing  here — 
nolasaes,  however,  being  the  chief  article  relied  upon.  The  making  of  the  drink  (an 
srt  leuned  from  the  solmers)  is  now  being  carried  on  by  both  Indians  and  half-bree<ds, 
sad  in  quantities  to  suit  the  demand,  so  that  all  can  have  a  "  big  drunk"  whenever 
diey  are  so  disposed,  and  at  such  times  serious  trouble  may  possibly  arise.  In  my 
pinion,  however,  much  of  this  could  be  averted  by  the  traders  themselves  if  they 
Tould  not  dispose  of  molasses,  save  in  very  small  ouantities,  or,  better  still,  not  at 
iQ,  as  the  principal  use  of  the  molasses  imported,  wnich  is  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
iaferior  Sandwich  Island  production,  is  for  the  manufacture  of  this  intoxicating 
drink.  Judging,  however,  from  the  class  of  men  trading  here,  I  tiiink  it  unlikely 
they  will  refrain  from  trading  in  anything  the  law  allows  at  least. 

Tlie  mode  of  distilling  this  drink  is  very  simple,  and  the  apparatus  used  inexpen- 
Nve  in  the  extreme,  viz,  two  coal-oil  cans  and  a  very  small  coil  of  pipe^  whicn  is 
easily  put  out  of  sight  or  destroyed  upon  the  slightest  chance  of  detection ;  and  I 
SB  iniormed  that  many  did  so  destroy  or  remove  to  the  woods  these  petty  stills 
cpon  our  arrival  in  sight,  especially  when  it  was  seen  to  be  a  Qovemment  vessel. 

After  diligent  inquiries  and  careful  observation  since  our  arrival  here,  I  have  not 
discovered  any  breach  of  the  public  peace,  nor  has  my  attention  been  called  to  any 
particular  act  save  a  few  petty  trespasses  committed  by  the  Indians,  half  breeds,  and 
white  men  as  well,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  troops. 

While  the  Indians,  more  thouj^htnil,  are  now  preparing  fish  for  winter  use,  the 
kalf-breeds,  from  their  utter  shi^lessness  and  inordinate  cravinn  for  strong  drink, 
Mcrifieing  all  their  summer  earnings  to  obtain  it,  will,  I  am  afraid,  suffer  for  food 
Uiis  coming  winter. 

The  great  desire  of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  seems  to  be  that  the  Indians 
tbould  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Oovemment  has  not  entirely  abandoned  the 
country  to  them,  and  that  its  presence  here  should  be  represented  by  an  armed  vessel 
or  return  of  the  troops.  I  would  here  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  having 
m  armed  vessel  visit  this  place  and  the  principal  Indian  villages  in  this  archipelago 
sBce  every  two  or  three  months  at  most,  as  that  of  itself  would  have  a  greater 
restraining  influence  over  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  tend  to  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  preservation  of  the  public  peace  than  by  stationing  troops  at 
this  point.  Carrying  out  this  view,  I  would  respectfully  inform  the  Department 
that,  after  becommg  satisfied  that  our  stay  here  will  be  no  longer  reqDired  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  time  being,  I  shall  proceed  to  visit  some  of 
the  principal  villages  and  Fort  Wrangell,  thence  to  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where 
I  wiU  leave  Pilot  Keene,  and  report  to  the  Department,  exercising  my  best  judgment 
14  all  times  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

I  have  to  add  that,  from  the  best  data  obtainable,  the  population  of  this  place  is  as 
f»Qows:  Twelve  or  15  white  men,  of  various  nationalities,  claiming  to  be  American 
ctiixens;  6  full-blooded  Russians,  including  the  priest,  and  about  270  half-breeds, 
iiehiding  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Indian  population  varies  from  300  to 
IfUO,  according  to  the  season .    The  priest  informs  me  that  the  half-breeds  are  a  low, 
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degraded  olass,  over  whom  he  has  no  influence,  and  that  more  fear  is  to  be  appre-  -^ 
hended  from  them,  when  drunk,  than  from  the  Indians  themselves. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  *•  „ 

J.    W.    WHITE, 

Captain,  United  States  Revenue  Marine. 

Subsequently  in  October,  Captain  Selden,  commanding  the  cutter 
Wolcott^  visited  Sitka  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  a  potlatch  to 
be  given  there  by  Sitka  Jack. 

Oaptain  Selden  made  the  following  report : 

United  States  Revenue  Steamer  Wolcott, 

Sitka,  Alaeha,  October  IS,  1877, 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  telegram  of  the  1st  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
my  arrival  at  this  port  after  a  passajre  from  Port  Townsend  of  eleven  days. 

The  situation  of  afi^airs  here  remains  unchanged  since  the  cutter  Corwin  left.  The 
festival  among  the  Indians  is  nothing  new ;  they  have  continued  this  fashion  of  hold- 
ing an  annual  celebration,  similar  to  this  one,  for  years,  and  I  learn  from  a  reliable 
source  that  no  trouble  has  ever  come  from  it,  nor  is  there  likely  to  now.  The  Indians 
are  noisy  and  boisterous  in  their  mirth,  and  aesume  immense  airs,  and  swagger 
around  with  some  insolence,  but  never  make  any  threats.  Sitka  Jack,  the  chief  of 
tlie  Sitka  Indians,  has  recently  built  him  a  new  house,  and  celebrates  the  event  on 
this  occasion  by  inviting  t)ie  relatives  of  his  wife,  numbering  about  thirty  persons, 
from  the  Chilkaht  tribe.  These  are  all  the  Indians  from  abroad,  which,  with  the 
500  Sitka  Indians,  comprise  the  total  number  present.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mirth  and  noise  incident  to  these  festivities,  I  am  assured  by  the  chiefs  that  there 
shall  be  no  disturbance. 

The  poJicy  of  trading  spirituous  liquors  to  them  for  temporary  gain  in  trade  has 
assisted  in  degenerating  the  race,  and  effectually  destroyed  their  industry.  They 
manufacture  a  kind  of  liquor  themselves*  and  the  illicit  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors,  so  readily  and  secretly  effected  through  the  hundreds  of  harbors  and  chan- 
nels of  this  archipelago,  especially  as  the  Indians,  from  love  of  mm,  assist  in  warning 
and  hiding  the  smugglers,  is  the  great  evil,  and  will  probably  produce  trouble  in 
the  end. 

I  feel  convinced,  by  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  since  my  arrival  here,  that  the 
principal  cai^ise  of  the  present  alarm  is  occasioned  by  the  pulling  down  of  a  portion  of 
the  stockade  and  some  pett;^  thefts  committed  by  the  Indians.  Heretofore,  while 
protected  by  the  troops,  the  citizens  felt  so  secure  that  they  meted  out  severe  punish- 
ment to  the  Indians  for  the  slightest  offense.  Now  their  relations  to  each  other  have 
changed;  the  Indians  in  some  instances  are  guilty  of  theft,  which  the  people  don't 
feel  as  secure  in  resenting  as  formerly.  I  can  not  learn  that  they  have  made  any 
threats  or  manifested  any  hostility  toward  the  whites,  but  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  whites  is  that  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  any  action  that  they  may  determine 
upon.  Their  alarm  is  rather  as  to  what  might  happen  instead  of  what  is  immediately 
threatening. 

These  Indians,  unlike  those  in  the  interior,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sea* 
coast  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  if  they  were  driven  away  they  could  not  live 
in  the  interior;  they  knowing  this,  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  if  they  display 
any  hostility  toward  the  whites,  fear  the  consequences  too  much  to  commit  any  depre- 
dations. In  talking  with  them  they  express  a  wish  to  see  the  whites  remain  among 
them,  and  desire  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  them. 

Ag[reeable  with  my  orders  I  shall  remain  here  until  the  Indians  conclude  their  cele- 
bration, and  if  nothing  occurs  after  that  to  require  the  presence  of  the  vessel  here  I 
shaU  return  to  Port  Townsend. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Sbuoen, 
Captain,  United  States  Bevenue  Marine. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D,  C, 

I  think  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory  has  been  pretty  well 
exemplified  by  the  production  of  past  correspondence  to  cause  much 
further  remark.  I  will  therefore  only  take  up  some  instances  which 
have  happened  since  April  last,  under  my  own  observation,  and  derived 
from  personal  conversation  with  others,  and  from  various  sources. 

The  following  narrative  is  given  to  show  how  completely  the  Indians 
are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  that  when  aroused  by  anger  or  any 
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case;  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  own  views  as  well  as  thosi 
employed  him ;  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bny  all  his  fish  fro 
Indians;  that  the  Ohinamen  were  brought  along  to  make  tin  can 
when  they  had  finished  the  cans  they  should  be  sent  away.  Fn 
more,  if  the  Indians  would  learn  to  make  cans,  no  more  Ohinamen  £ 
be  employed. 

Mr.  Keen  very  adroitly  impressed  upon  those  present  the  folly  ol 
course,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  owing  a  great  deal  to  the  tact  and 
ment  displayed  by  him  that  we  succeeded  as  well  as  we  did.  I  hi 
little  to  say,  only  to  remind  them  that  the  '*•  man-of-war  "  was  not  i 
lying  at  anchor  at  Wrangell,  and  if  they  wanted  a  little  gunnery 
tice  they  should  be  speedily  entertained. 

After  a  long  powwow,  a  calm  succeeded  the  storm,  good  hun 
suddenly  prevailed  as  their  angry  passions  had  become  inflames 
order  reigned  in  Warsaw. 

In  a  very  short  time  as  many  Indians  as  could  be  set  profita 
work  were  hired  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  discharge  his  material,  the  ( 
men  landed  in  perfect  security,  walked  up  town,  hired  a  cabin 
one  of  the  tribe,  purchased  wood,  and  by  nightfall  were  snugly 
ciled,  with  half  a  dozen  dusky  klootchmen  (squaws)  squatted  o 
floor,  and  enjoying  their  fish  and  rice. 

Thus  ended  what  might  have  proved  a  very  serious  affair.  ] 
only  goes  to  show  how  utterly  helpless  are  the  white  population 
the  anger  of  the  natives  is  aroused. 

While  at  Wrangell,  the  water  in  the  Stikine  Biver  was  so  shall 
to  preclude  steamboat  navigation;  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  were 
into  requisition.  Some  of  Mr.  Duncan's  Indians  from  Metlecatlali 
over  to  reap  the  harvest.  The  Stikines  objected,  saying  the 
belonged  to  them  and  that  no  King  George  Indian  should  be  pen 
to  canoe  it  on  the  river. 

The  presence  of  the  WolcoU  was  sufficient  reason  for  this  thre 
being  carried  into  execution,  and  Mr.  Dennis  and  myself  made  r 
evident  to  the  Stikines  that  no  such  tomfoolery  would  be  tolerat 
a  moment. 

As  the  treaty  of  Washington  guarantees  to  both  nations  the  free 
gation  of  the  Stikine,  and  as  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  ai 
independent  tribes  and  nations,  like  those  on  this  side  of  the  lin 
British  subjects  in  the  fullest  interpretation  of  the  word,  the  qu 
might  naturally  arise:  If  Indians  resident  in  an  American  town  (^ 
geU)  shall,  by  force  of  arms,  prevent  British  subjects  from  enjoyii 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  treaty  stipulations,  would  not  John  B 
quick  order  see  they  were  respected  Y  Most  assuredly  he  wonli 
we  would  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  British  gunboat  i 
Stikine  maintaining  British  rights,  which  by  all  honor  and  the  h 
nations  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  enforce,  but  which,  by  reason  < 
having  a  sufficient  maritime  force,  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
defiance  by  a  band  of  half-naked  savages. 

An  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  August  4,  ISli 
courses  generally  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Alaska.  I  mal 
following  extract: 

The  last  mail  from  Alaska  brought  news  of  the  flaying  and  hanging  of  an 
woman  for  the  alleged  offense  of  practicing  witchcraft,  and  the  torturing  of  a 
girl  on  suspicion  that  she  was  an  accomplice.  These  atrocities  were  commit 
the  Sitka  Indians  within  300  yards  of  the  seat  of  the  central  authority  of  the 
States  in  Alaska,  namely,  the  custom-house  at  Sitka,  yet  no  one  was  arms 
authority  to  interfere.  The  same  ^dians  hold  the  white  residents  of  Sitka  i 
mercy  and  may,  whenever  the  inclination  seizes  them,  flay  and  torture  to  thi 
werj  white  man,  woman,  and  cAdld  of  a  community  which  the  Unitad  States  U 
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» 
ten  and  inBore Bath  and  Goldstein  from  the  ignohle  fate  which  threatened  them.  -^^ 
The  Indians  were  resolved  to  have  "money  or  life,"  and  as  they  wisely  preferred  ^^ 
the  former  the  issne  was  soon  narrowed  down  to  the  money  question,  and  how  mnchf  ''^^ 
After  mnch  negotiating  $250  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  "hoochenoo''  was  agreed  in 
upon  as  the  ransom  of  the  two  white  men.  Bath  paid  the  money,  the  Indians  held  ^-  ^ 
A  grand  potlatch,  and  all  is  serene  again  nntil  another  diseased  Indian  can  manage  VV 
to  ''step  out"  in  the  white  quarter  and  force  ns  to  pay  more  for  his  worthless  life  ^ ' 
than  the  whole  tribe  can  earn  in  a  twelvemonth.  We  must  have  a  code  of  laws  and  ^^ 
a  magistrate  to  administer  the  law,  with  a  gonboat  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  deci-  *i: 
sioDS  and  rescue  ns  from  the  operations  of  tne  barbaric  code  of  our  Indian  neighbors,  ^,, 
which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  enforce  against  the  whites  whenever  they  can  find  a  ;  J 
pretext  for  extorting  money  by  threats  of  taking  life.  This  last  occurrence  and  the  ^' 
successful  swindle  which  followed  it  will  embolden  them  to  repeat  their  extortions  'Hh 
nntil  the  situation  of  the  white  residents  must  become  intolerable,  and,  no  matter  m 
how  barefaced  the  extortion  may  be,  we  have  neither  redress  nor  escape  from  their  . .' 
demands,  as  the  Indians  far  outnumber  the  whites,  and  the  Government  has  withdrawn  " 
all  protection  from  its  own  citizens  as  well  as  from  the  Bnssian  residents  who  were  "> 
guaranteed  protection  by  treaty  which  transferred  Alaska  to.the  United  States." 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  article,  '^ 

and  can  state  it  is  substantially  correct.    The  different  recitals  vary  a  - 

little  about  the  amount  of  hoochenoo  consumed  and  the  number  of  <^ 

Indians  made  drunk;  but  upon  one  point  there  is  no  difference,  and  ' 

that  is  that  the  blood  of  the  deceased  comrade  required  a  potlatch,  and  - 

that  the  white  men  must  pay  for  it.  ^ 

Bath  compromised  the  matter  by  the  payment  of  $250  in  money  and  m 

left  the  country.    He  is  a  British  subject,  and  resides  at  Victoria,  Van-  - 

couver  Island.  I  refrain  from  making  any  comment  upon  this  eztraor-  ^ 
dinary  affair,  save  only  to  inquire,  who  nextf 

FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT. 

There  has  hardly  been  a  writer  upon  Alaska  who'has  not  suggested    . 
some  peculiar  form  of  government,  save  Mr.  Elliott,  who  stoutly  con- 
tests for  none  whatever.    I  had  the  honor,  in  1876,  to  present  some 
reflections  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bristow  upon  this  subject. 

Since  that  report  was  written,  when  the  military  were  in  possession 
of  the  Territory,  I  have  had  occasion  to  materially  change  my  views. 
As  matters  at  that  time  and  from  that  standpoint  were  related  to  me,  I 
think  the  position  then  assumed  to  be  correct;  but  the  country  has 
very  much  changed  since  then,  population  has  largely  increased,  mines 
have  been  discovered  and  opened,  the  fishing  interests,  timber  and 
agricultural  resources  have  become  vastly  more  prominent,  everything 
denotes  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  countiy,  and  the  era  has  approached 
when  a  republican  form  of  government  for  the  Territory  can  not,  either 
with  safety  or  propriety,  be  longer  postponed. 

There  are  now  sufficient  Amencan  citizens  in  Alaska,  not  counting 
the  citizens  acquired  by  purchase,  to  entitle  it  to  a  Territorial  form  of 
government.  There  will  be  next  year  at  least  two  thousand  additional 
white  persons  in  Alaska.  The  tide  of  emigration  is  setting  thither. 
The  Bussians  who  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
not  serfs,  but  free  born,  and  have  been  guaranteed  aU  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  question,  to  my  mind,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  Williams  is  correct,  when  he  pronounced 
Alaska  to  be  <^ Indian  country."  Many  eminent  minds,  equally  as  well 
versed  in  the  law  as  himself,  have  doubted  the  soundness  of  that 
opinion. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  having  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks  arraigned  either  the  Administration  or  Congress  for  not  having 
provided  for  a  better  state  of  affairs  than  at  present  exists  in  Alaska. 
As  an  impartial  observeri  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Department^  oharged 
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wiUi  an  important  and  delicate  duty,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the 
bets  as  they  are,  without  addition,  sabtraction,  or  division.  Therespon- 
Bbility  nanst  fall  where  it  properly  belongs,  without  any  blame  being 
attached  to  myself  for  bringing  it  too  prominently  forward. 

When  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  the  whole  responsi- 
iHlity  of  the  fijovernment  of  the  Territory  thrown  upon  his  liands  sud- 
d^y  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  forces,  he  found  himself  without 
the  pTox>er  vessels  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  if  any  error  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  has  crept  into  the  public  service,  it  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  lack  of  fidelity  or  zeal  upon  his  part  to  afford  protection  to 
tbe  citizens  of  Alaska  and  faithfully  collect  the  customs  revenue;  it 
niist  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  means  at  his  command. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  any  form  of  government 
far  these  x>^opl^;  ^^^^  vests  entirely  in  the  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
Congress;  but  that  this  abandoned,  neglected  country  should  be  fos- 
tered, encouraged,  and  protected  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  I  think  I 
fan  safely  maintain  without  being  deemed  intrusive.  To  my  knowledge, 
Alaska  is  the  only  Territory  that  does  now  and  ever  has  directly  paid 
any  revenue  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  save  the  ordinary 
coUection  of  taxes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fur-seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  in  the  Pribilof  group,  are  leased  by  the  United  States  to  a  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  I  presume  there 
are  very  few  people  in  the  United  States  who  know  how  much  revenue 
is  derived  by  the  country  from  this  lease.  The  following  figures  are 
Viken  from  a  report  made  June  3, 1876,  by  the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood, 
ehairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress: 

When  the  pTOx>OBitlon  to  purchase  the  Alaska  Territory  from  Rossi  a  was  before 
CoDgreeSy  the  opposition  to  it  was  very  mach  based  on  alleged  barrenness  and  worth- 
kssaess  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired.  It  was  supposed  that  though  there  might  be 
■any  political  reasons  for  this  slddition  to  the  American  Pacific  possensions,  there 
vere  not  commercial  or  revenue  advantaees.  The  value  of  those  seal  islands  was 
aot  considered  at  all.  Russia  had  derived  bat  little  revenue  from  them;  iudeed  a 
nun  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  maintaining  the  official  authority. 
Uoiier  oor  system,  however,  we  have  a  very  different  result. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  paid  into  the  Treasury,  in  rent  and  taxes, 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  $1,722,813.67. 

The  annual  payment  is  $262,500  tax  and  $55,000  rental,  making  an  aggregate  of 
1317,509  every  year.  This  sum  is  nearly  4i  per  centum  interest  od  the  original  cost 
tiihe  whole  Territory  of  Alaska,  including  the  seal  islands  referred  to.  Certainly 
the  Government  has  no  tight  to  reproach  itself  for  a  want  of  mercantile  shrewdness 
hi  the  purchase  of  this  Territory,  nor  in  the  prompt  advantages  which  it  has  been 
flaabled  to  obtain  from  it.    If  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  found  its  lease  a 

K Stable  investment  for  its  capital,  the  Government  has  no  right  to  complain,  so 
g  as  its  own  interests  have  been  well  secured,  and  the  lessees  have  faithfully  ful- 
flled  all  the  conditions  under  which  they  obtained  the  franchise. 

The  amount  then  paid  by  the  company  up  to  the  present  time  would 
stand  as  follows : 

Tax  on  aeal  skins  and  rent  of  fnr-seal  islands  to  June  3,  1876 $1, 722, 813. 67 

Reot  of  for-seal  islands : 

1877 $55,000.00 

1888 55,000.00 

110,000.00 

Tbe  tax  on  seal  skins  varies  according  to  the  number 
taken,  bnt  the  average  for  four  years  would  produce — 

For  the  year  1877 262,289.93 

Fortbeyear  1878 262,289.93 

—       624, 679. 86 

Tola!  amonnt  paid 2,357,393.63 
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And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  company  furnish  annaally  to  the  Aleats  ^^ 
on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  idands  supplies  amonnting  to  $18,000. 
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The  prevalent  opinion  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  throughout  the 
coantry  generally,  seems  to  be  thatthis  company  are  directly  responsi- 
ble for  everything  that  occurs  in  the  Territory,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
their  influence  and  opposition  that  Congress  has  hitherto  failed  to  legis- 
late for  it,  and  provide  some  form  of  government.  Territorial  or  other- 
wise. 

It  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  our  national  legislature  that  it  can  be 
supposed  they  could  be  influenced,  pro  or  con,  by  this  or  any  other  cor- 
poration; but  owing  to  the  fallen  state  and  licentious  character  of  the 
American  press,  the  people  are  fast  becoming  educated  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  honesty  of  purpose  or  uprightness  in  any  of  our  public  men. 

I  fail  to  reconcile  satisfactorily  to  my  mind  the  truth  of  this  popular 
opinion  and  prejudice.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  have  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  one  dollar's  worth  of  interest  or  property  of  any  kind  east 
of  Kodiak  Island.  When  they  removed  their  headquarters  from  Sitka, 
they,  wholly  and  without  reserve,  abandoned  southeastern  Alaska. 

General  McDowell  has  clearly  refuted  the  charge  of  their  connivance 
in  having  the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  Territory ;  and  even  if  they  had 
joined  in  getting  them  away,  there  is  nothing  wrong  or  criminal  in  it, 
for  it  was  the  very  best  thing  the  Government  could  have  done,  always 
premising,  however,  the  substitution  of  a  suitable  maritime  force. 

I  know  nothing  absolutely  whatever  of  the  views  of  the  company 
about  the  large  extent  of  country  to  the  westward,  for  the  portion  I 
have  visited  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  immense  part  of  our  national 
domain.  It  is  an  empire  in  itself,  being  estimated  to  contain  about 
560,000  square  miles. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  questioned  that  in  the  recommendation  for 
a  form  of  government  for  the  Territory  it  is  for  one  moment  to  be 
thought  that  it  is  intended  to  include  the  seal  islands.  By  no  means. 
These  islands  have  been  leased  for  twenty  years  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 1870,  and 
subsequently  approved  by  Congress,  and  they  are  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury  Department.  To  interfere  with  this  lease  by  any 
indirect  legislation  would  be  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  and 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  the  courts. 

The  afiairs  of  the  company  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  a 
Congressional  committee,  and  the  result  has  proved  satisfactory  both  to 
the  Government  and  the  lessees.  They  are  faithfully  fulfilling  the  terms 
of  their  lease,  and  there  should  be  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  them. 
The  officers  and  stockholders  of  the  company  are  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  developed  a  new  American  industry,  and 
have  expended  on  its  development  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  charge  is,  however,  made  that  the  company  have  large  interests 
in  the  fur  trade  on  the  mainland,  have  established  forts  and  trading 
posts,  extending  from  the  Eenai  Peninsula  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  that 
they  seek,  by  discouraging  immigration,  to  control  all  business  of  every 
kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  drive  out  all  competition,  and  thus  create  a 
mainland  monopoly  in  thefr  favor. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  this  proposition,  never 
having  been  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  I  do  know,  however,  there 
are  other  parties  dealing  in  peltries  on  the  mainland  who  stoutly  con- 
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tnt  this  trade  ^th  the  company,  and  divide  with  them  a  large  i>ortion 

0fxL 

I  have  never  oonyersed  with  an  officer  of  the  company  touching  their 
ieeiinga  in  the  matter,  save  in  a  converHation  had  with  General  Miller, 
the  president  of  the  company,  in  which  I  casually  mentioned  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  Wrangell  and  Sitka.  The  general  then  assored  me  that 
hUeompauy  had  no  interest  there  whatever,  and  had  wholly  withdrawn 
frrnn  that  xK>rtion  of  the  Territory. 

Until  I  have  more  evidence  than  mere  rumor  and  unfoonded  charges 
I  ahi^l  be  loth  to  believe  this  corporation  is  fighting  the  people  of  Alaska 
n  their  tearfal  and  earnest  prayer  to  the  National  Legislature  to  afiford 
them  some  protection  for  their  lives  and  property,  while  they  prepare 
far  the  salvation  of  their  souls  in  the  future. 

And  riffht  here  the  dual  question  naturally  is  self-propounded.  Who 
is  preventing  the  people  from  being  guaranteed  a  republican  form  of 
eoTemment,  and  why  has  not  Congress  legislated  upon  this  subject  long 
■acel  The  answer  to  one  part  of  the  question  is  obvious.  There  never 
bas  been  but  one  man  in  l^e  Oongress  of  the  United  States  who  has 
Ifted  his  voice  in  favor  of  a  government  for  this  Territory,  and  that  was 
tie  Hon.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  did,  during  the 
Forty-fonrth  Congress,  introduce  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tny.  That  measure  contained  some  grave  constitutional  objections,  and 
dU  not  become  a  law.  No  one  seems  to  have  championed  the  cause  of 
''abandoned  Alaska."  She  has  no  voice,  no'  Delegate  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  to  portray  the  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  redress  she  desires, 
ttd  what  she  is  now  paying  into  the  national  Treasury,  and  what  further 
resoorcee  she  has  to  offer  for  the  constitutional  boon  of  enjoying,  without 
being  murdered,  the  fruits  and  sweets  of  republican  liberty. 

There  will  yet  arise  in  Congress  some  champion  of  her  rights,  who  will 
devote  his  time  and  sacred  energies  to  her  cause,  and  like  the  Phcenix 
from  her  ashes,  her  motto  will  be  ^^Besurgam,"  and  the  next  decade  will 
tdl  a  very  different  tale. 

THE  SENSE-KBBPBB  OP  iJLASKA* 

So  little  is  known  about  Alaska  that  whenever  anything  comes  up  in 
Congress  relating  to  it  information  is  sought  wherever  it  can  readily  be 
found.  The  ^'informant"  is  ever  on  hand,  with  his  work  on  fhr  seals 
eomfortably  tucked  underneath  his  left  arm,  to  impart  all  the  knowledge 
extant  about  the  country,  ^<for  he  knows  more  about  Alaska  than  any 
man  living." 

A  decade  has  passed  since  we  acquired  this  Territory,  and  for  a  decade 
has  it  afforded  employment  and  subsistence  for  its  present  sense- keeper, 
bat  the  next  decade  is  warming  into  national  existence,  and  it  is  about 
time  this  bubble  was  pricked  and  the  bladder  not  quite  so  much  inflated. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  consequences  to  be  dreaded,  the  responsi- 
bility assumed,  when  rash  enough  to  dispute  the  heretofore  self-estab- 
lished authorily  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Portland  Canal. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  deny  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  ethnology 
of  the  Aleutian  race,  for  he  married  a  native  of  that  tribe,  nor  question 
the  accuracy  of  his  description  in  the  management  of  a  bidarki,  or  the 
chase  after  the  sea  otter;  in  all  of  these  outlandish  sports  and  occnpa- 
tions  he  is  perfectly  at  home.  But  when  he  comes  to  denounce  a  whole 
ooantry  and  its  people,  set  himself  up  as  the  vade  mecum  of  popular 
inteiUgeDoe,  the  great  << I  am"  of  a  whole  Territory  and  population, 
sneers  at  any  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better,  and  ventures  to  sug- 
gest to  Congress  what  they  shall  and  shall  not  do,  and  wiU  not  acknowl- 
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edge  there  is  any  merit  in  the  land  save  what  is  evolved  oat  of  the  deep 
researches  of  his  own  intellect,  I  say — yea,  I  repeat  it — it  is  time  the 
impostor  is  exposed,  and,  disagreeable  as  the  duty  has  been,  it  has  not 
been  shrank  from. 

This  man  seems  to  be  the  natural  foe  of  Alaska,  prosecating  and  per- 
secoting  her  with  the  brush  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen  of  an  expert, 
whenever  and  wherever  he  can  get  an  audience,  and  I  attribute  the 
present  forlorn  condition  of  the  Territory  today  more  to  his  ignorance 
and  misrepresentation  than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  He  is  accused 
of  being  the  paid  creature  and  hired  tool  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  and  belonging  to  them  body  and  soul.  I  have  made  diligent 
inquiry,  and  ascertain  he  is  not  in  their  employ,  and  furthermore  they 
repudiate  the  ownership.  They  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
indiscreet  utterings  of  the  sense-keeper,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of 
ownership  might  cause  him  to  be  more  readily  listened  to. 

Doubtless  when  they  have  been  attacked  through  the  columns  of  the 
press  they  have  employed  this  individual,  who  is  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed with  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  to  reply  to  unjustifiable  onslaughts, 
and  paid  him  for  it,  as  they  would  any  other  penny-liner  who  makes 
literature  and  writing  for  the  press  his  profession. 

BBVENUE-MABINB  VESSBLS  FOB  ALASKAN  DIJTT. 

It  is  presumed  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  those  familiar 
with  life  in  Alaska,  who  will  contend  that  an  armed  vessel  is  not  the 
most  appropriate  police  force  that  can  be  used  for  keeping  the  natives 
in  subjection.  A  writer  in  the  Guide  to  British  Columbia,  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  the  tribes  in  that  province  and  the  sudden  influx  of 
white  men  during  the  Fraser  Biver  mining  excitement  in  1858,  remarks : 

Subsequently  it  became  necessary  to  employ  severe  measures  upon  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island.  One  or  two  villages  were  bombarded  by  tbe  vessels  of  Her 
Majesty's  s<][uadron,  in  order  to  compel  tbe  delivery  of  offenders  guilty  of  crimes 
against  a  shipwrecked  crew,  and  a  salutary  dread  was  established  in  all  parts  along 
the  coast,  which  the  periodical  visit  of  a  gunboat  serves  to  maintain  and  strengthen. 

It  is  now  full  three  years  since  I  assumed  the  proposition,  and  have 
steadily  maintained  it  affirmatively  ever  since,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
revenue  marine  in  service  on  this  coast  were  not  calculated  for  an 
extended  cruise  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  I  am  clearly  sustained  by  two 
of  the  commanders  with  whom  I  have  conferred. 

Secretary  Morrill,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  revenue  marine  in  his 
report  made  December  4, 1876,  used  the  following  language: 

The  new  vessel  intended  for  the  Pacific  Coast  is  nearly  ready  to  be  assigned  to 
duty.  This  will  supply  a  want  which  the  increasing  commerce  and  the  extension  of 
our  territory  on  that  coast  by  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  have  caused  to  be  greatly 
felt. 

The  vessel  alluded  to  is  the  steamer  Thomas  Oortoinj  now  on  the 
Columbia  Biver  station.  This  vessel  carries  more  coal  tnan  the  Wol- 
cott,  and  is  in  every  respect  more  fitted  for  the  northern  cruise.  She 
carries  sufficient  canvas  to  take  care  of  herself  if  an  accident  of  a  serious 
nature  should  happen  to  her  machinery. 

I  had  occasion  to  write  the  following  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Wolcott  to  Alaska  in  1877 : 

Office  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury, 

Victoria,  BHtUh  Columbia,  Ooioher  11, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  foUowing  condition  of  the 
cutter  Wolcott,  now  en  roate  for  Sitka,  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation  and 
conversation  with  her  commander,  Capt.  James  M.  Selden. 

Upon  reaching  Port  Townsend  and  learning  the  Woloott  was  nnder  sailing  orders, 
I  Joined  her  and  ]^roceeded  to  this  port.  I  do  not  hc|sitate  to  sav  that  the  circnm- 
stanoes  under  which  ih«  left  for  this  cruise  reflect  no  credit  upon  tne  Revenue-Marine 
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8«tIo0.  This  ▼easel  has  been  neglected,  and  she  has  been  sent  into  a  hostile  oonntry . 
it  an  indement  season  of  the  year  in  those  latitudes,  with  a  battery  defective  ana 
tss-half  gone,  her  steering  gear  incomplete,  complement  of  officers  reduced,  and  in  a 
paenki  stAte  of  Ineffectiyeness,  the  morale  produced  upon  her  officers  and  crew  being 
asything  bnt  desirable. 

The  Department  has  repeatedly  been  advised  of  most  of  these  facts.  On  January 
H,  l^n.  Captain  Selden  reported  the  condition  of  his  battery,  and  the  loss  of  one 
gim  at  Cape  Mndj^e,  and  asked  his  vessel  be  supplied  with  a  complete  battery. 

Oa  Uie  25th  July,  1877,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  myself  to  him  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
Ter.,  inquiring  the  condition  oi  his  vessel  for  Alaskan  service,  he  fully  set  forth  what 
was  required.  This  letter  was  by  me  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  from  this  place  a 
few  days  thereafter. 

Again,  on  Jnly  28,  1877,  at  the  verbal  request  of  the  collector  of  the  Puget  Sound 
iiitrict  and  myself,  Captain  Belden  made  another  detailed  report  to  the  Department 
eoseeming  tbe  effectiveness  aud  general  condition  of  his  vessel. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
ve  stored  in  the  custom-house  at  San  Francisco  two  brass,  smoothbore,  Dahleren 
H-poond  bo-witzers  with  carriages  complete — the  exact  size  of  the  battery  of  the 

On  tbe  201  b  of  August,  1877,  Captain  Selden  informed  the  Department  of  the  bad 
e^dition  of  his  rifle  ammunition,  stating  it  had  been  in  the  vessel  a  long  time,  and 
praetice  bad  demonstrated  a  large  proportion  was  worthless,  and  2,880  cartridges 
were  required  for,  which  have  not  been  supplied.  With  this  defective  ammnuition 
be  is  expected  to  fieht  if  necessary.  A  few  hours  before  he  sailed,  in  the  steamer 
whicb  carried  me  to  Port  Townsend,  he  received  a  box  of  pistol  cartridges  from  Cal- 
iiomia.  Tbey  are  of  the  old  paper  pattern,  requiring  several  minutes  to  load  a 
wespon. 

Alter  Captain  Selden  received  the  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of  October  1,  he  im- 
nediately  proceeded  to  place  his  vessel  in  as  effective  and  fighting  condition  as  pos- 
libley  and  upon  his  own  judgment  took  the  responsibility  of  borrowing  from  private 
parties  in  Port  Townsend  some  additional  guns. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Tibbals  and  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Katz,  of  Port  Townsend,  some  years 
anoe  purchased  at  Government  sale  the  battery  of  the  revenue  cutter  Joe  Lane, 
Captain  Selden  borrowing  of  them  three  pieces,  iron  12-pounder8,  which  he  mounted 
as  well  as  he  could,  although  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  will  be  of  much  service  in 
action,  there  being  no  bolts  for  breeching  or  for  the  side  tackles  to  hitch  into.  A 
■par  was  lashed  outside  each  port  and  the  train  tackles  and  side  tackles  made  fast 
thereto. 

Captain  Selden  discovered  among  his  ballast  some  round  shot,  grape,  and  canister 
wbicA  formerly  belonged  to  the  battery  of  the  Lane,  and  which  fitted  these  guns. 
He  also  obtained  from  the  commandant  of  the  military  post  near  Townsend  powder 
for  eartridges,  some  shrapnel,  grape,  and  canister,  and  primers  and  cylinders  for  the 
round  shot. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1877,  the  Department  was  written  to  by  Captain  Selden  set- 
ting forth  the  incomplete  condition  of  the  steering  gear,  and  stating  that  the  repairs 
leeommended  by  Capt.  John  W.  White,  superintendent  of  construction,  revenue 
Barine,  did  not  answer  the  purpose.  The  same  thing  was  mentioned  in  the  property 
retnm  for  June,  1877. 

My  inspection  shows  that  the  wheel  in  the  pilot  house  can  not  be  used  at  all,  the 
after  wheel  must  be  depended  upon  solely  for  steering  the  vessel,  thus  keeping  the 
helmsman  continually  exposed  to  the  weather,  an  unnecessary  severity  and  actnal 
eroelty  in  Alaskan  navigation.  The  aforementioned  periods  are  not  the  only  times 
this  particular  subject  has  been  presented  to  the  Department  to  my  own  knowledge. 
1  sdso  find  the  engineers'  department  illv  supplied  with  facilities  for  making  repairs 
to  the  engine  and  boilers,  if  reouired.  There  is  not  an  extra  tube  in  the  ship,  nor  a 
pieee  of  extra  machinery;  nor  is  there  a  piece  of  boiler  iron  lar^e  enough  to  make 
any  extensive  repairs  in  case  of  an  accident.  This  cutter  is  deficient  in  officers;  she 
left  port  with  but  two  assistant  engineers,  and  one  of  them  sick  and  hardly  fit  for 
duty.  About  two  hours  before  she  sailed  was  received  the  detachment  of  Lieut.  W. 
F.  Kilgore,  thus  leaving  the  vessel  with  only  two  deck  officers  to  stand  watch  and 
watch  the  whole  voyage. 

I  deem  it  incumbent  to  present  in  detail  the  above  facts.  The  probability  is  that 
no  occasion  will  be  requirod  for  the  vessel  to  go  into  action ;  and,  beyond  the  incon- 
venience of  an  insufficient  detail  of  officers  and  suffering  to  the  crew,  no  very  bad 
results  mav  follow.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  not  sufficient  attention  has  been 
civea  by  those  having  this  thing  immediatelv  in  charge  to  the  representations  made 
by  the  commander  of  the  Wolcoit  and  myself  as  to  the  condition  of  that  vessel. 
I  am,  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gouvxbneur  Morris, 
Hon.  John  Shxrman,  Special  Agent, 

BmMilmrjf  s/tts  2Vi«Miirf,  WaekingUm^  D.  0. 
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Daring  last  summer  the  Woleoit  has  been  pat  in  thorongh  order, 
having  been  laid  ap  at  Seattle  for  several  months  undergoing  repairs; 
everything  represented  as  deficient  in  this  letter  has  been  supplied,  and 
she  is  now  effective  for  duty  on  the  cruising  ground  for  which  she  was 
built  and  originally  intended— the  inland  waters  of  the  district  of  Puget 
Sound.  It  is  true  she  can  go  to  Alaska;  she  has  been  there  three  times 
on  short  cruises,  but  to  remain  there  any  length  of  time  she  is  wholly 
unfit,  and  I  think  unsafe. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  White,  superintendent  of  con- 
struction of  the  Revenue-Marine  Service  on  this  coast.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived he  thoroughly  sustains  me  in  my  estimate  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  present  Pacific  fleet: 

BEvsmTB  Stbamkr  Thomas  Corwik, 
San  FranoUco,  Cal,,  Septembw  ££,  1877. 

Sir:  Referring  to Departmeut  telegram  of  the  20tli  iDst.,  asking  me  how  soon,  in 
my  estimation,  shoald  ontter  be  sent  again  to  Sitka,  I  answered  on  the  21st  inst., 
"  Indians  have  festival  at  Sitka  last  of  October.  There  might  be  necessilrr  for  ontter 
at  that  time."  In  this  connection,  and  as  sapplementary  to  my  reports  of  Angnst  12 
and  September  8, 1877,  I  wonld  respectftilly  state  that  none  of  the  cntters  on  this 
coast  are  properly  constrncted  and  provided  to  cruise  or  remain  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska,  especially  during  the  winter  months;  and  if  it  is  intended  for  one  to  do  duty 
there  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — and  it  seems  to  be  esseutial  that  the  Qovemment 
should  be  properly  represented  in  those  waters  by  an  armed  vessel — I  beg  to  suggest 
that  a  proper  vessel  be  constructed,  and  provided  with  a  steam  launch  and  oUier 
necessary  appliances,  that  she  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself  and  afford  some 
protection  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  her  officers  and  crew,  as  the  inclemency  oi 
the  weather  is  such  that  the  stoutest  can  stand  it  but  a  short  time  on  vessels  not 
constructed  and  provided  to  suit  the  climate. 

I  have  the  nonor  to  be,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Wmra, 
CaptaH,  Untied  8UUe$  Btvenme  Manme, 
Hon.  John  Shbrmak, 

Seoretary  of  the  Treoiury,  Waihingi&n,  D.  C. 

The  views  of  her  commander,  Oaptain  Selden,  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  this  report.  Aside  from  the  defects  in  the  seagoing  qualities 
of  the  yfolcoUy  she  is  verv  much  deficient  in  accommodations  for  offi- 
cers of  the  civil  service — ^in  fact,  so  are  all  the  cutters.  The  wardrooms 
only  contain  sufficient  berths  and  space,  and  that  quite  contracted,  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  complement  of  officers  of  the  ship.  When 
the  Rush  made  her  recent  cruise  to  the  seal  islands  she  had  on  board 
two  deputy  collectors — one  destined  for  Kadiak  Island,  the  other  for 
Unalaska.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  compelled  to  occupy  Hue  berth 
deck  for  sleeping  quarters. 

The  cabins  are  generally  large  and  commodious,  but  there  are  no 
quarters  there  for  a  civil  officer;  neither  can  he  have  any  privacy  during 
day  or  night,  even  if  he  is  the  guest  of  tiie  captain. 

SPEOIAL  VBSSEL  FOB  ALASKAN  SEBVIOB. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  Congress  will  be  asked  at  the  coming 
session  for  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  proper  steamer 
for  continued  duty  in  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

The  opinion  of  Oaptain  White  having  been  asked  by  the  Department 
in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  revenue  vessel  there, 
he  replied  as  follows : 

Stbabibr  Thomas  Corwin, 
San  Fr€Moi$oo,  CaL,  Oetolm  4, 1877. 

Sir:  I  haye  tbe  bonor  to  aoknowledse  the  receipt  of  Department  letter  of  Angnst 
17,  "£.  W.  C..''  addressed  to  me  at  Sitka.  Alaska,  ont  only  reoeiyed  by  me  two  aays 
since  at  this  place,  transmitting  copies  of  letters  of  the  2Dth  and  28th  of  July,  1877, 
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the  eoUeotoT  of  oastoma  at  Port  TownBend,  Wash.,  and  Capt.  J.  M.  Selden,  eom- 
man^htg  the  rorenue  steamer  Oliver  Wolcoti,  relative  to  the  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  m  rvrenae  veesel  in  Alaskan  'waters,  etc.,  and  directing  me  to  prepare  a  special 
icwvt  of  saoh  facta  bearing  upon  the  statements  made  in  these  commnnications  as  I 
■icht  be  able  to  ascertain  in  my  cruise  to  Alaska  with  the  revenue  steamer  Corwin, 
^noe  my  rei^ortB  of  August  12, 1877,  and  of  September  8, 1877,  and  22d  ultimo  have 
istieipsted  miioh  of  what  I  deem  a  proper  reply  to  the  statements  made  in  these 
Mominiicsbtioiis,  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  refer  only  to  such  portions  of  them 
as  tie  more  particnlarly  covered  by  the  said  reports. 

Captain  Selden  si>eaks  of  the  possible  necessitv  arising  for  landing  an  armed  force 
and  of  tiie  i^reai  assistance  a  steam  launch  would  be  not  only  for  such  an  emergency, 
kst  for  the  pmaiiit  and  capture  of  canoes  in  places  where  the  vessel  could  not  go. 
U  is  also  aaid  the  coast  Indians  may  successfully  invoke  tbe  aid  of  the  interior  tribes 
is  their  w^arfare  against  the  whites.  In  reply  to  these  statements,  and  speaking 
from  my  crwn  personal  observation  and  the  experience  gained  in  my  former  cruise  to 
Ikis  portion  of  Alaska,  embracing  the  waters  of  the  Alexandrian  Archipelago  and 
extending  from  latitude  N.  54^  ify  to  latitude  N.  60^,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  respect- 
folly  atatmff  that,  even  for  armed  vessels  of  the  deepest  draft,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  approacbing,  within  easy  shelling  distance,  any  of  the  villages  and  completely 
iestroying  them  and  the  canoes,  wiuiont  resorting  to  the  step  of  landing  an  armed 
body  of  aailora  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  methods  of  Indian  warfare  and  where 
tbe  odda  wonld  be  largely  against  them.  A  small  vessel  properly  armed  and  equipped 
eoold  aceomplish  all  that  a  larger  and  more  heavily  armed  one  could,  with  tJiie  added 
advantage  of  celerity  of  movement  and  quickness  of  evolution.  The  Mbes  are 
•eattered  over  a  large  extent  of  coast,  and  the  massing  of  any  force  to  carry  into 
oaeation  a  plan  of  attack  must  be  by  canoes,  since  land  travel,  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  connfiry,  is  out  of  the  ouestion. 

I  lay  mnch  stress  upon  the  tact  of  an  armed  vessel  being  able  to  destroy  their  vil- 
Isgea  and  canoes  as  a  means  of  overawing  them,  because,  do  this,  and  their  accumn- 
lalkma  of  perhaps  years  of  toil  and  industry  are  swept  away  and  their  very  means 
of  a  livelihood  taken  from  them.  The  idea  of  the  interior  Indians  coming  to  the 
asaistanoe  of  the  coast  tribes  seems  to  me  visionary  and  farfetched,  for  there  is  no 
eommnnitv  of  interests,  feeling,  or  pursuits  between  them,  and  a  jealousy  of  local 
righta  and  privileges  animates  them. 

The  preeence  of  Uiis  vessel  in  these  waters  had  an  undoubted  good  moral  effect* 
and,  lest  t^is  should  be  too  quickly  effaced  by  the  absence  of  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it,  I  recommended  that  an  armed  vessel  should  visit  tbem  at  short  intervals. 
The  statement  that  the  build  of  the  Wolcoit,  with  a  quarter-deck  without  bul- 
warfca,  afTording  no  protection  to  the  officers  and  crew  from  the  aim  of  breech-loading 
hflea  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Indians,  applies  to  the  other  two  cutters  on  this  coast,  and 
it  woold  have  great  force  and  pertinence  lying  moored  in  the  narrow  harbor  of 
8itka^  particularly  with  no  steam  up  and  the  vessel  within  short  musket  range  of 
the  vil£s^.    In  these  oases  the  only  safety  wonld  be  in  keeping  under  way. 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  22d  September,  in  relation  to  a  particular  class  of 
veaaela  for  the  Alaskan  waters,  it  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  cut- 
ters on  this  coast  are  none  of  them  fit  to  do  duty  in  Alaska;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  all  able  to  make  special  cruises  there  for  brief  periods,  including  the  wintcnr 
months.  The  idea  sougnt  to  be  conveyed  was  this :  That  for  an  extendi  service  in 
theee  waters  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  vessel  specially  designed  would  be  required, 
and  the  steam  launch  there  suggested  was  with  the  view  of  sending  out  and  explor- 
ing nnknown  passages  and  anchorages,  and  performing  such  other  work  as  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  open  boats. 

I  have  to  add  that  the  steamer  CaHfamia  on  her  last  trip  landed  in  Sitka  for  the 
traders  there  200  barrels  of  molasses — enough  to  make  300  barrels  of  liquor.  The 
traders  know  full  well  that  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  use  for  this  molasses  is  tne  making 
of  liqnor,  thus  importing  into  their  very  midst  the  probable  means  of  their  own 
rein  and  deetmction.  Ii  the  importation  of  this  molasses  could  be  prohibited,  it 
would  go  far  toward  allaying  any  fears  of  depredation  by  the  natives. 
I  am,  very  respectfUly,  your  obedient  servant^ 

J.  W.  Wnm,  Captain, 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Seoretary  of  the  ^VsoMiry,  WatMngion,  D.  C 

When  the  WolcoU  took  me  to  Alaska,  her  final  coaling  place  was  at 
Nanalmo,  British  Golambia.  When  we  left  that  port  oar  whole  supply 
eonsisted  ot  83  tons,  indading  all  that  coald  be  stowed  in  her  bankers 
tnd  on  deck,  while  her  daily  consamption  was  from  foar  to  six  tons, 
ftooording  to  the  rate  of  speed  maintained. 

The  ^p  was  dirty,  ancomfortable,  and  ansafe..   Her  quarter- deck 
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was  covered  with  coal  in  sacks  two  rows  deep,  and  coal  was  stowed 
loose  in  bulk  as  far  forward  as  her  pilot  house  between  her  house  and 
bulwarks,  thereby  greatly  damaging  her  paint  and  woodwork  and 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

While  it  is  true  the  navigation  is  to  a  great  extent  inland,  Queen 
Charlotte,  Wright,  and  Mi&bank  sounds  have  to  be  crossed,  and  fre- 
quently one  experiences  there  very  nasty  weather;  and  a  vessel  of  the 
class  of  the  Wolootty  loaded  as  she  was,  is  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  lives  of  officers  and  crew  nor  a  peripatetic  special  agent.  Neither 
has  she  stowage  room  for  rations  for  the  crew  or  mess  stores  for  the 
ofBcers  for  a  long  cruise.  The  space  under  the  wardroom  has  been 
curtailed  by  a  portion  being  diverted  for  the  protection  of  loaded  shell, 
and  ship  chandlery  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  the  remainder.  The  officers 
are  greatly  inconvenienced  by  want  of  sufficient  store  room. 

A  vessel  intended  for  permanent  duty  in  Alaska  should  have  com- 
modious quarters  for  both  officers  and  men.  All  the  space  that  can  be 
afforded  should  be  allotted  them.  It  is  cruel  to  expatriate  a  ship's  com- 
pany to  that  wet,  damp,  and  iuhospitable  coast  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  then  pack  them  like  sardines  in  a  box  and  deprive  them  of 
every  human  creature  comfort.  There  should  be  a  separate  room  con- 
structed for  the  special  agent  who  may  be  assigned  to  Alaskan  duty,  and 
there  should  also  be  one  for  the  collector  of  the  district.  They  should 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  write  in,  and  should  be  comfortably  fitted  up. 

The  vessel  should  not  be  less  than  500  tons  burden,  and  able  to  stow 
away  with  ease  200  tons  of  coal.  She  should  have  a  flush  deck  fore 
and  aft,  bark  rigged,  and  show  plenty  of  canvas.  She  should  carry  a 
crew  of  at  least  60  or  70  men.  All  the  vessels  now  in  the  service  on 
this  coast  carry  too  few  men  and  have  too  small  a  battery.  No  vessel 
should  be  permanently  stationed  in  Alaska  without  having  a  surgeon 
attached  to  her.  It  is  impossible  to  procure  medical  aid  otherwise. 
She  should  carry  four  broadside  guns,  one  pivot  gun  forward,  and  a 
Gatling  afb.  The  crew  should  all  be  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles  of 
the  latest  improved  pattern,  including  pistols.  The  small  arms  now  in 
use  on  the  cutters  are  not  effective.  She  should  by  all  means  have  a 
steam  launch  for  boat  service. 

Such  a  vessel,  including  the  launch,  can  be  constructed  for  the  sum 
of  $175,000,  and  possibly  less,  but  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  appro- 
priation in  these  figures,  as  it  leaves  a  margin  for  the  bids  of  con- 
tractors. It  does  not  follow  because  a  certain  sum  is  appropriated  that 
necessarily  the  whole  amount  must  be  spent.  Witness  the  construction 
of  the  Oorwin. 

OONOIiUSION. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  respectfully  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  honorable  Secretary.  The  facts  stated  have  been  collected  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  patience,  and  I  have  asserted  naught  but  what 
I  honestly  belive  to  be  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 

This  sums  up  all  I  have  at  present  to  say  upon  matters  appertaining 
to  Alaska.  Should  the  Department  think  my  presence  at  the  seat  of 
Government  will  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  service  and 
be  of  use  in  the  matters  contained  in  this  report,  I  stand  ready  and  will 
be  most  happy  to  proceed  to  Washington  at  a  moment's  notice. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gouvxbnbub  Mobbis, 

Special  AgewL 
Hon.  John  Shebman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury j  Washington^  D.  Ck 
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APPENDIX. 

[Pnblltlied  in  Port  TownMnd  Argut,  September,  1877.] 
COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT. 

(i^M  report  of  JamtM  G,  Swan,  late  epeoial  eammUiioner  to  prwmre  artieUs  of  Indian 
mamMLfaeturefor  tho  Centennial  EjmotitUmf  being  an  account  of  the  cruise  of  the  United 
statee  recomuo-outier  Woloottf  in  Alaska,  during  the  summer  of  1876, 

T^eoflScera  of  the  FFoZoo^t  were :  C^tain,  Charles  M.  Scammon;  ftrat  lientenant, 
H.  W.  Harwood:  second  lientenant,  W.  F.  Kilgore:  third  lieutenant.  W.  K.  Orcatt, 
(kief  eDgineer,  James  T.  Wayson ;  first  assistant,  Horace  Hassell :  second  assistant, 
i.L  Broadbent ;  pilot,  J.  W.  Keen ;  crew,  28,  including  firemen,  coal-passers,  and  boys. 

Tie  following  report,  made  by  me  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
dmj  emiae  in  the  Wolcott  to  Alaska  in  1875,  although  published  in  the  official  report 
^  Uie  honorable  Commissioner,  has  never  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  at  the 
Dfcot  request  of  several  of  my  friends  I  haye  consented  to  publish  it  in  the  Argus. 

J.  G.  Swan. 

Po»T  ToyrHsmxn>y  September  S,  1877, 

Port  Townsxnd,  Wash.,  October  11, 1875, 

8a:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  my  report  of  my  cruise  on  the  United 
SutMateamer  Wolcott,  of  the  Revenue-Marine  Service,  during  the  months  of  June  and 
iilj,  1875,  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  Accompanvingthis  report 
Itad  a  chart,  published  by  the  English  admiralty,  of  that  portion  of  the  northwest 
Kaat,  from  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  to  Cross  Sound,  Alaska,  on  which  I  have 
ladicated  the  rente  of  the  Wolcott,  and  the  various  Indian  villages  we  visited. 

We  left  Port  Towusend  on  Monday,  June  7, 1875,  and  after  coaling  at  Nanaimo  we 
ijpun  started  on  the  9th,  and  arrived  at  Alert  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Commorant 
kiand,  near  the  month  of  Vancouver  Island.  I  found  at  Alert  Bay  one  of  the  finest 
fecimens  of  a  northwest  coast  canoe  I  have  ever  seen.  She  is  60  feet  lonff  over  all, 
ifid  8  feet  ipride  and  4  feet  deep.  She  was  made  at  Nootka,  on  the  west  side  of  Yan- 
eoQver  Island,  for  a  chief  named  Mokiwilla,  and  by  him  sold  to  the  head  chief  of  the 
Timpkish  In^ans,  whose  name  is  Klakotlas.  I  purchased  this  enormous  specimen 
9i  Indian  naval  architecture,  and  ordered  it  delivered  in  good  order  in  Victoria, 
Shtleh  Colnmbia,  where  I  had  arranged  to  have  the  bill  paid.  She  was  subsequently 
(9wed  to  Victoria  b^  a  schooner,  and  taken  charge  of  oy  Hon.  J.  W.  Powell,  Indian 
fiemmissioner  for  British  Columbia. 

Alter  landing  at  Alert  Bay  on  the  11th,  we  proceeded  without  stopping,  and  on  the 
lith  we  passed  Metlakatla  mission,  which  was  established  twenty  years  since  bv  Rev. 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  arrived  in  October,  1857.  Mr.  Duncan  is  a  zealous  and  indefati- 
pible  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  has  been  fortunate  in  making  this  the 
Bost  sncceasful  mission  on  the  northwest  coast.  The  village  was  quite  custinotly 
•een  from  the  steamer,  and  by  the  aid  of  our  glasses  we  could  see  the  fine  church  and 
bousee  laid  out  regularly  as  a  town.  The  church  is  a  large  Gothic  structure,  and 
vas  bnilt  almost  entirely  by  Indian  hands.  Commissioner  Powell  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Duncan  had  organized  among  the  Indians  a  town  government,  with  an  efficient 
^tiee  force,  and  as  he  is  a  magistrate  of  British  Columbia,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
taforcing  law. 

Mr.  Dnncan  was  formerly  located  at  Fort  Simpson,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trad- 
iag  post,  12  miles  farther  north,  and  near  the  boundary  line  between  British  Colum- 
te  and  Alaska.  Here  he  commenced  his  labors  with  great  effect;  but,  after  a  few 
years,  he  thought  it  better  for  the  Indians  to  have  a  town  of  their  own,  and  founded 
Metlakatla  mission.  As  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Ottawa,  we  did  not  stop,  but  at 
9.30  we  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson.  Here  we  found  another  missionary,  Kev.  Mr. 
Crosby,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  who,  for  nine  years,  has  been  teaching  the  natives  at 
Kaoaimo,  and  who  is  a  zealous  and  faithful  man,  combining,- in  a  marked  degree,  high 
executive  ability  and  a  conscientious  and  unremitting!  labor  for  the  temporal  and 
mritoal  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge.  He  is  supported  by  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Indians. 

He  is  now  boilding  a  large  Qothio  church,  60  by  80  feet,  with  buttresses,  and  tower 
IdOieet  high.    An  architect  at  Victoria  furnished  the  plan,  and  the  work  is  super- 
iateoded  by  a  white  carpenter,  and  the  work  itself  is  all  done  by  Indians.    The 
which  are  very  massive,  are  entirely  of  yellow  cypress,  or  Sitka  cedar,  and 
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will  iMt  for  aji^efl.  The  ohnroli  has  since  been  oomjpleted.  The  Indians  here  and  a1 
Metlakatla  mission  are  the  Tsimsean,  pronoonced  by  the  whites  Simsean.  They  arc 
the  farthest  advanced  of  any  Indians  on  the  coast:  and  although  thev  do  not  equal 
the  Haidahs  of  Qaeen  Charlotte  Islands  in  the  skill  and  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship in  gold  and  silver,  or  in  their  carvings  in  stone  or  wood,  yet  they  are  the  most 
orderly,  civilized,  and  well-appearing  Inaians  I  saw  on  my  cruise.  In  illustration,  1 
will  cite  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  afternoon  of  the  14th. 
I  received  a  note  from  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  stating  that  the  Indians  wished  me  to  be 

S resent  at  a  wedding  fsast  that  afternoon,  and  in  company  with  8ecqpd  Lieutenant 
llgore.  of  the  WolooH^  we  went  to  Mr.  Crosby's  house,  to  await  the  messenger  from 
the  Indians  to  annonnoe  they  were  ready.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby  and  Lieutenant  Kilgore  I  went  to  the  lodge,  whicli 
was  an  immense  building  of  beams  and  planks,  about  100  feet  square.  Tables  were 
set  for  200  people,  who  were  present.  Tne  youn^  ones  and  ver^  old  people  had  bees 
first  served  with  a  feast  of  noe  and  molasses,  fried  halibut,  oil,  and  such  luxuries. 
Then  the  house  had  been  cleaned,  and  tables  set,  with  clean,  white  tablecloths  oi 
each,  and  knives^orks,  plates,  cups,  saucers,  and  all  appliances  requisite  for  a  civil 
ized  table  use.  We  were  conducted  to  a  reserved  table  in  the  center,  on  which  wen 
several  vases  of  wild  flowers,  tastefully  arranged. 

After  a  blessing  had  been  asked  and  a  hvmn  sung,  the  company  sat  down  to  eat 
We  were  served  with  roast  goose,  roast  aucks,  potatoes,  birds,  rice,  bread,  cake 
coffee  and  tea,  all  well  cooked  and  very  clean.  A  number  of  young  Indians,  will 
white  Jackets  and  aprons,  acted  as  waiters,  and  everything  was  as  regular  aa< 
orderly  as  in  a  restaurant. 

After  we  had  finished  eating,  a  hvmn  was  sung  by  the  whole  company,  and  thai 
we  were  called  upon  to  make  speeches;  and  here  I  will  mention  an  incident  showing 
that  Indians  are  possessed  of  tue  virtue  of  gratitude,  although  it  is  generally  denie 
that  they  have  such  feelings.  A  woman  rose  and  requested  permission  to  speak.  Sh 
said  that  her  heart  told  her  that  now  was  the  right  time,  in  the  presence  of  her  pel 
pie,  for  her  to  say  what  she  had  wished  to.  She  then  stated  that  I  had  saved  hi 
life,  and  she  felt  verv  grateful  to  me.    The  incident  is  as  follows:   • 

On  the  20th  day  of  September,  1868,  a  party  of  Tsimsean  Indians,  consisting  of  ] 
persons,  bound  from  Pnget  Sound  to  Viotoria,  were  overtaken  bv  a  dense  fog,  ai| 
camped  for  the  night  on  Dungeness  Spit,  near  the  light-house.    About  2  o'clock  ' 
the  morning  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Clallam  Indians,  and  the  whole  pa 
were  massacred,  except  this  woman,  who  was  dreadfully  wounded  and  thrown  ii 
the  water  for  dead.    She  recovered  enough,  however,  to  drawl  out  on  the  bea 
where  she  was  cast  by  the  receding  tide,  and  at  daylight  was  found  by  the  lig] 
keeper  and  placed  in  the  familv  of  a  Canadian  half-brsML  who  had  a  Tsimsean  wi| 
I  notified  General  McKenny.  the  then  superintendent  or  Indian  affairs,  and  by  I 
instruction  I  attended  to  tne  case;  and  when  the  woman  was  fit  to  be  removed 
took  her  to  Victoria  and  sent  her  to  Fort  Simiwon,  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Compaiq 
steamer  CXler,  and  with  her  a  quautitv  of  goods  and  coin  furnished  by  Gem 
McKenny,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  murdered  party,  and  prevent  t[ 
commencing  a  war  of  retaliation.    The  chief  trader  of  tne  fort  (Mr.  Morrii 
informed  me  that  this  woman  frequently  spoke  of  my  kindness,  and  now  she  took 
public  way  of  testifying  to  her  gratitude. 

The  interpreter  was  a  native  woman,  who  spoke  excellent  English.  After  I 
woman  had  done  talking,  the  interpreter  said  that  she  also  wished  to  speak  to  1 
people,  that  her  own  mother  and  her  uncle  had  been  killed  in  that  massacre,  andj 
had  heard  how  I  had  taken  oare  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  she  felt  gratified,  and  wis! 
to  thank  me  before  the  people  there  assembled.  Bev.  Mr.  Crosby  then  made  a  J 
remarks,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  whole  assembly  arose  and  saluted  me  w 
expression  of  thanks. 

An  old  chief  then  made  a  speech,  in  whieh  he  said  that  I  had  showed  mysel 
friend  of  the  Tsimsean,  and  they  never  would  forget  my  kindness  to  one  of  tl 
people. 

After  this  there  were  manv  speeches  made  on  various  topics,  interspersed  if 
singing  of  hymns,  and  the  whole  was  closed  with  the  doxology.  to  the  srand ; 
tune  of  Old  Hundred.    It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successuii  In( 
feasts  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  good  Judgment 
management  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Crosby  and  his  wife. 

The  following  day  I  went  with  Mr.  Crosby  to  visit  the  mission  school.    A 
number  of  boys  ana  girls  were  present,  under  charge  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  their  te4 
I  found  the  older  scholars  well  advanced,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  pro^ 
they  had  made. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crosby,  I  made  an  address  to  the  children,  which  was  I 
interpreted  to  them  by  the  native  interpreter;  for,  although  all  their  lessons  wi 
English,  and  they  are  addressed  in  that  langnage,  they  had  not  become  ■uffioia 
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fvaed  in  it  to  iindeTstand  the  oonyersation  of  a  stranger,  without  the  aid  of  an 

aterpret^r. 

Mr.  Croaby  haa  induced  many  of  the  Indians  to  give  up  their  old  heathen  wavs,  and 
to  KiDove  tlie  ancient  carved  heraldic  pillars  whicn  adorn  the  oatside  of  their  homes. 
^<»e  of  them  they  have  hnmed,  others  they  have  collected  in  a  sort  of  museum,  and 
it  is  through  Mr.  Crosby's  influence,  together  with  Mr.  Morrison,  the  chief  trader, 
tbt  I  expoct  to  get  some  of  these  huce  carvings  for  the  Centennial.  I  have  already 
lecured  one,  a  column  40  feet  long,  and  others  are  promised  me.  From  Fort  Simpson 
«e  proceeded  to  Fort  Tongas,  in  Alaska,  some  15  miles  distant  from  Simpson.  This 
ii  %n  abandoned  military  post  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  now  occupied  by 
> United  States  inspector  of  customs  and  a  band  of  700  Tongas,  under  a  chief  named 
Tfr-soot.  He  came  on  board  and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  a  missionary  and 
1  teacher.  He  saiU  he  felt  ashamed  when  he  went  to  Fort  Simpson  to  see  all  the 
ckildren  learning  to  read  and  write  and  all  the  Indians  going  to  church,  while  the 
iMigas  Indians  had  neither  a  missionary  nor  teacher,  and  he  thought  that  ''Wash- 
m^toD ''  does  not  take  as  good  care  of  the  Alaska  Indians  as  King  George  (the  name 
tbej  give  the  English)  does  of  the  Indians  at  Fort  Simpson.  He  wished  me  to  ask 
"Washington''  to  send  them  a  missionary,  and  he  would  make  his  people  build  him 
&  iMxose,  and  he  would  compel  all  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Now, 
tkis  apparent  eagerness  for  a  missionary  is  simply  owing  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy  of 
tke  Tsimaeana,  who  are  given  to  boasting  to  tne  Alaska  Indians  that  the  English 
Government  takes  better  care  of  them  than  the  American  Government  does  of  the 
Alaskana.  Still,  a  beneiiclal  influence  is  exerted  by  the  feeling,  for  in  all  my  expe- 
rience of  over  twenty  years  amon|^  the  coast  tribes  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get 
them  to  allow  a  missionary  to  reside  among  them.  This  same  feeling  was  exhibited 
b  every  village  we  visited  during  our  cruise.  It  was  the  old  cry,  ''Come  over  from 
Macedonia  and  help  us.''  I  sincerely  believe  if  this  matter  were  placed  in  the  hands 
tf  the  various  missionary  societies  and  they  could  send  men  like  Mr.  Duncan  and 
Mr.  Crosby,  free  and  untrammeled  by  any  of  the  restrictions  that  now  necessarily 
nrronnd  the  Indian  agents  under  our  present  plan,  that  far  more  good  would  be 
d^ted  among  the  natives,  and  at  far  less  cost,  than  by  our  present  system.  The 
Aceeea  at  Metlakatla  and  Fort  Simpson  has  demonstrated  tne  fact  that  it  is  not 
Bacessary  to  have  soldiers  quartered  among  Indians,  or  even  near  them;  and  so  far 
m  my  own  observation  has  extended,  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  presence  of 
loldiers  haa  a  most  demoralizing  influence,  subversive  of  all  ffood. 

After  leaving  Fort  Tongas  we  proceeded  to  Fort  Wrangell,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Slikine  River,  arriving  there  at  10.30  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of  June.  There  were 
a  great  many  Indians  assembled  at  this  point,  attracted  there  by  the  expectation  of 
getting  wora  from  the  crowds  of  miners  who  start  from  Fort  Wrangell  up  the  Stikine 
River  for  the  Cassiar  mines. 

The  Indians  who  reside  at  Wrangell  are  the  Stikine  tribe.  Some  of  them  have 
tne,  large  houses  built  Indian  style,  but  with  the  modem  improvement  of  doors  and 
windows.  I  conversed  with  several  qf  the  chiefs,  and  they  expressed  an  anxious 
desire  for  schools  and  missionaries. 

The  following  day,  June  18,  we  left  Fort  Wrangell  for  Sitka,  and  arrived  in  Sitka 

Harbor  the  next  morning.    The  Indians  at  this  place  are  termed  Kolashians,  a  term 

which  Major  Berry,  collector  of  customs,  informed  me  is  not  Indian,  but  Russian,  and 

means  Christian  Indian,  or  those  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to  the  Greek  Church. 

An  early  voyageur.  Captain  Marchand,  a  French  navigator  and  a  man  of  great 

observation,  says  of  these  Indians  near  and  on  the  shores  of  what  Captain  Cook  called 

N<»fblk  Sound,  that  tbeir  tribal  name  is  ''Tchen-kit-a-nay,''  and  as  he  mentions  the 

word  very  frequently  in  his  narration  of  the  Sitka  Indians,  I  am  inclined  to  think  be 

must  have  been  correct.    I  am  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  other 

tribes  are  called  by  names  different  from  the  tribal  name.    For  instance,  the  Makahs, 

at  Cape  Flattery,  under  the  treaty  of  Neah  Bay.    They  are  called  Makah  by  the  Indians 

of  Puget  Sound  and  (Uassett  by  the  Indians  of  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 

bat  the  tribe  call  themselves  Kwe-nait-che-chat.    It  is  an  interesting  question  in 

ethnology,  and  Major  Berry  has  promised  me  that  he  will  investigate  it.    Captain 

Marchand  performed  his  voyage  during  the  years  1790,  1791.  and  1792.    There  were 

very  few  Indians  at  Sitka,  the  greater  portion  being  absent,  nshing,  hunting,  or  trad- 

bff  with  other  tribes  for  furs. 

ui  one  lodge  I  saw  a  laree  quantity  of  very  valuable  furs,  which  the  Indians  told 
ae  they  were  about  to  taxe  to  Fort  Simpson  to  sell.  I  subsequently  saw  the  same 
Indians  at  Fort  Simpson,  where  they  had  disposed  of  all  of  them  at  the  company's 
fort.  This  is  a  matter  which  needs  careful  investigation.  The  mistaken  policy  of  the 
flulitary  at  Sitka  and  the  stringent  reflations  the  Government  lays  on  the  traders 
drives  all  this  lucrative  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the 
blankets  thev  receive  in  exchange  for  their  furs  are  smuggled  into  Alaska  without 
the  fiuntest  hope  of  tbe  customs  officers  at  Tongas  being  able  to  prevent  it. 
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pnrohase  more  than  one  pint  of  molasses  at  a  time.  Bat  the  Indians  can  get  "^  ^«, 
the  molasses  they  want  at  Fort  Simpson  and  of  traders  at  varions  points,  and,  to 
Illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this  order,!  can  state  as  a  fact  that  a  schooner  was  cleared 
at  Sitka  for  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  at  Takow,  Chilkat,  and  other  large 
▼illagesy  with  18  barrels  of  molasses  on  board,  and  this  only  a  short  time  previous  to 
our  arrival. 

The  Indians  learned  the  art  of  distillation  from  a  discharged  soldier,  who  commenced 
at  a  place  called  Koutznow,  or  Hootznoo,  and  smuggled  his  poisonous  compound  into 
Sitka,  where  he  sold  it  to  iaie  soldiers  and  natives  under  the  name  of  Hootznoo. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mf^or  Campbell,  commandant  at  Sitka,  he  was  of  the  opin-  .. 
ion  that  the  Indians  used  only  molasses,  but  I  ascertained  that  they  distill  spirituous   '^ 
liquor  from  a  ferment  composed  of  flour  and  suffar.    Lieutenant  McGomb,  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  told  me  that  he  had  seized  a  mash  ready  to  be  distilled^  which  was  com- 

Sosed  of  wheat.  Another  officer  informed  me  of  a  mash  composed  of  potatoes,  and 
[archand  states  that  in  1791  the  Russians  and  Aleuts  distiUea  liquor  from  the  roots 
of  a  species  of  wild  lily  called  by  the  Indians  ''white  wild  rice/'  ftt>m  the  rice-like 
granuLfttions  of  Its  tuberous  roots,  and  it  is  weU  known  to  all  old  traders  that  from 
&ne  immemorial  Ihe  natives  of  Alaska  have  produced  intoxication  bv  a  beer  made 
from  spruce  buds  and  other  ingredients,  which  when  old  is  as  strong  as  brandy.  This 
beer  is  csdled  "  quaes."  I  was  told  bv  a  reliable  gentleman  that  he  had  seen  and 
tasted  of  a  very  fair  quality  of  liquor  which  an  Indian  woman  had  distilled  from  dried 
apples,  and  in  the  berry  season  tiiey  distill  a  liquor  from  the  fermented  Juice. 

i  believe  a  great  change  would  be  effected  for  the  better  if  our  Government  would 
adopt  a  different  policv.  Alaska  has  been  declared  Indian  country  and  placed  under 
military  control.  Nothing  could  be  more  suicidal  on  the  part  of  our  Government  as 
regards  the  development  and  settlement  of  Alaska.  Every  soldier  should  at  once  be 
removed  and  their  places  supplied  by  a  class  of  swift  steam  cutters.  The  country 
should  be  placed  under  the  civil  rule,  and  not  the  military,  that  deadly  upas  which 
blasts  the  prospects  of  every  place  when  it  has  exclusive  control.  The  country  is  not 
Indian  country.  It  is  ours  by  right  of  purchase  from  Russia.  We  obtained  the  fee 
simple  to  the  whole  of  Alaska  by  fiiat  purchase,  and  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  whole 
of  tnat  treaty  which  reserves  any  right  of  Joint  ownership  to  either  Indians  or  any 
other  people. 

If  the  Government  desires  to  open  up  Alaska  to  settlement  the  same  Inducements 
should  be  offered  to  settlers  as  were  neld  out  in  early  days  to  settlers  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory.  Then  Congress  should  pass  a  law  allowing  goods  to  be 
imported  into  Alaska  on  a  scale  that  will  compete  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  not  only  that  actual  settlers  will  go  to  Alaska, 
but  that  the  Indians  will  trade  with  our  own  people.  I  believe  that  tne  American 
people  are  quite  as  competent  to  deal  with  Indians  as  the  English  citizens  of  British 
Columbia.  The  experience  of  a  series  of  many  years  shows  that  while,  with  our 
mistaken  policy,  we  have  had  frequent  severe^  bloody  wars  with  the  Indians  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory,  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  though  numbering  some 
of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  on  the  northwest  coast,  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  colonial  authorities  which  has  not  been  instantly  quelled  by  the 
presence  of  a  gunboat. 

If  a  Territonal  government  can  be  formed  and  the  whole  country  placed  under 
civil  authority^  iflands  can  be  surveyed  and  liberal  inducements  held  out  to  actual 
settlers ;  if  duties  can  be  reduced  to  a  par  with  that  of  British  Columbia  on  foreign 
goods,  and  if  two  or  three  ffunboats  or  revenue  cutters  can  be  kept  cruising  on  the 
coast,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  will  speedily  become  settled. 

AORIOULTUBB. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sphagnous  or  mossy  land  about  Sitka,  whieh  by  drainage 
can  be  made  to  yield  good  erops.  I  found  at  Sitka,  where  land  nad  been  so  treated, 
that  the  season  was  far  in  advance  of  Fort  Simpson^  although  so  much  farther  north. 
On  the  20th  of  June  I  saw  lettuce  and  radishes  fit  to  eat,  pease  in  bloom,  turnips  and 
potatoes  well  up,  and  currants  and  other  small  fruits  looking  finely.  Collector  Berry 
told  me  that  potatoes  thrive  remarkably  well.  Last  year  he  saw  a  crop  gathered 
which  averaged  three  potatoes  to  the  pound.  Mi^or  Campbell  informed  me  that  last 
fall  (1874)  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  the  post  sureeon,  gave  him  a  potato  which  he  (the  doctor) 
raised  which  weighed  2  pounds.  Msjor  Campbell  had  it  cooked  in  his  own  family 
and  pronounced  it  of  a  most  delicious  flavor;  and  at  Hootznoo  one  man  raised  for^ 
tons  of  very  superior  potatoes,  which  were  all  sold  in  Sitka.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Mi^or 
Campbell,  and  Collector  Berry  also  informed  me  that  they  had  seen  a  turnip  raised 
lastyear  m  Sitka  which  weighed  8  pounds  and  a  cabbage  weighing  20  pounds. 

When  Sitka  was  first  occupied  by  Americans  we  were  regaled  with  stories  about 
crops — that  potatoes  would  grow  no  larger  than  ounce  balls  and  cabbage  would  not 
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lA*  Vai  under  »  J-adiciofiui  system  of  drainage  yaat  tracts  of  land  ean  be  made  to 
i&  abnndjKix^  oxops. 

it  t^tluk  X  ipras  snocessfnl  in  settinff  a  good  assortment  of  Indian  mann£sctnrea 
MA  a  trader  ^vrlio  deals  largely  m  Indian  onriosities. 

I  tsKked  'wisli  tlie  Indianis  in  one  of  their  houses  in  the  Tillage,  and  they  were  Tory 

snflit  in  their  en'feresktiee  that  a  missionarv  and  teacher  should  be  sent  among  them,  li 

iiTwy  true  inhere  is  »  Greek  chnrch  at  Sitka,  with  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  with  silver 

teidelleTB  and  eandleBtioks,  and  fine  paintings,  presented  years  ago  by  Catherine, 

lopreasof  all  tlie  Roasias^  bnt  the  present  priests  are  Aleuts,  who  have  no  influence 

UMDg  the  nativee.      The  Indians  told  me  they  wanted  a  "Boston''  (American)  mis- 

inary,  who  iwoold  teaoh  their  children  to  read  and  write.  Just  as  the  missionary 

4mi  at  Fori  SlmpBon.     I  promised  to  report  their  wish  to  the  Indian  Bureau  at 

^Mhington. 

Os  the  mominS  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  Sitka  and  proceeded  north  of  BaranhofF  Island^ 

ad  anehored  at  Lindenburg  Harbor,  near  Chatham  Sti'ait,  where  we  remained  a^ 

U|ht.    The  f  ollo^wing  morning  we  reached  Koutznoo  Point  and  village,  on  the  north- 

«iBt  side  of  Chatham  Strait,  east  from  Lindenburff  Harbor.    We  found  the  village 

n^iilarly  laid  out  in  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys.    The  houses  were  surrounded  with 

prden  patches  planted  in  rows,  well  heaped  up  to  admit  of  drainage.    Each  garden 

VM  fenced  in,  and  each  had  narrow  strips  of  bark  stretched  across  from  fence  to  fence 

fVQ  each  hed  t  o  keep  off  the  crows,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  great  i»ests. 

Tkflte  wary  blrda,  however,  are  always  on  the  alert  for  a  trap  or  a  snare,  and  the 

artpa  of  hariL  make  them  tntnk  the  fowler  has  spread  his  net  for  them,  and  they  keep 

ivay.    Thia  deloaion  is  kept  up  by  the  Indians,  who  hang  up  the  carcasses  of  se vend 

^•derowB  in  each  garden  patch,  tylns  their  legs  to  the  bark  lines  as  if  they  had  been 

asf^t  in  that  position.    It  is  a  simple  and  very  effectual  contrivance.    Tne  Indians 

aise  moat  excellent  potatoes  at  this  place. 

Ahhoagh  taomt  of  the  tribe  were  absent  on  a  hunt  there  were  quite  a  number  present, 
vWbeaet  me  vrlth  entreaties  for  a  missionary  and  a  teacher,  and  I  promised  them,  as 
I  kad  done  the  others,  that  I  would  present  their  case  to  the  Indian  Bureau. 

I  procnred  several  articles  of  these  Indians,  most  of  them  of  an  ancient  date.  At 
12  m.  vre  left  Kontznoo  and  ran  down  Chatham  Straits  for  Kake  village,  on  the 
Mtth  aide  of  Kou  or  Koo  Island.  Here  we  remained  all  night.  I  procurod  several 
sUelea  of  those  Indians  who  came  on  board  the  cutter  to  trade.  The  chief  had  a 
ttttle  boy  with  him  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  child  should  go  to  school. 
He  also  aaked  for  a  teacher  to  be  sent  among  them.  The  Kake  Indians  are  regular 
pirates.  It  was  a  party  of  this  tribe  who  murdered  Colonel  Ebey,  the  former  collector 
•f  eoatomB  at  Port  Townsend,  and  after  committing  murders  and  robberies  for  several 
jttuB,  finally  had  their  village  burned  to  the  around  by  the  United  States  war  steamer 
Jsftaav,  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Alaska.  They  have  been  pretty  quiet  since 
that  time,  bat  they  bear  an  ill  name  among  both  whites  and  Indians  and  require 
carefhl  watching. 

We  left  Kake  village  on  the  25th  of  June  at  8  a.  m.,  and  ran  down  Chatham  Strait, 
eroaeed  Christian  Sound,  and  at  6.20  we  anchored  at  Shigan  on  the  north  end  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Archijielaffo. 

A  very  few  Indians  were  here  ooUeoted  at  a  trading  post  recently  established.  They 
beloog  to  a  band  called  Hannegar  or  Engla,  whose  village  is  about  20  miles  from 
giligany  near  Sackine  Straits. 

A  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival  a  woman  had  died,  and  the  Indians  had  burned 
her  body  on  the  beach,  and  on  the  spot  they  erected  a  pole  with  a  piece  of  white 
•beeting  on  top  as  a  sort  of  flag,  which  will  remain  till  blown  down  by  the  wind.  It 
▼as  at  this  place  that  we  received  definite  information  of  the  locality  where  the 
reonalna  were  found  of  Paymaster  Walker,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  lost  on  the  steamer 
Wright  three  years  since. 

A  reqnisition  had  been  made  by  General  Howard  on  Collector  Berry,  of  Sitka,  for 
the  Woleott  to  proceed  to  the  spot  and  recover  the  remains.  We  took  on  board  the 
tnder  and  his  Indian  guide  as  pilots,  and  left  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and  at  9.15 
we  came  to  anchor  at  Klawark  village,  a  trading  post.  The  Russian  name  as  shown 
by  the  chart  is  Klavak-han.    Klawark  is  a  corruption  of  that  word. 

Thia  place,  which  consists  of  an  Indian  villaee  and  trading  post,  is  situated  on  the 
wsat  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago,  in  latitude  Sd*-*  4(r  north,  longitude  133^ 
IS'  west,  and  is  approached  from  the  ocean  by  several  passages  through  uie  islands. 
There  ia  a  fresh- water  stream  emptying  into  the  bay  at  Klawark,  and  great  quantities 
•f  salmon  are  taken  during  July,  August,  and  September.  Theplace  is  quiet,  secluded, 
sad  romantic,  and  most  beautiful  of  any  we  have  visited.  There  were  a  great  many 
TaHi^w  at  this  place,  both  Hannegar  and  Haidohs.  The  lands  of  the  latter  it  seems 
Ks  not  eonfined  to  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  but  extend  to  Alaska  Territory,  nearly 
is  Klawark  at  Atka  Rapids,  as  shown  by  the  chart. 

Hsre  I  purchased  of  a  doctor  or  Tomanawos  man  a  complete  set  of  dancing  rattles 
sad  ctmjjuiing  aiioka,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  came  alongude  the  cutter  with  a  party 
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and  favored  ns  with  a  danoe  of  welcome.    In  the  evening  the  young  men  had  canoe 
races  to  show  ub  their  skill  and  perfect  management  of  a  canoe. 

The  trading  pos^at  this  place  is  owned  by  a  man  named  George  Hamilton.  As 
there  are  ^nite  a  number  of  Indian  children  here,  and  as  it  is  a  position  easily  visited 
by  the  Indians  ttom  varioas  villages,  it  woald  be  a  most  excellent  position  for  estab- 
lishing a  school,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  whom  I  met  at  Sitka,  assarod  me  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  render  assistance  to  any  teacher  who  should  come  among  them.  I  saw  !  * 
some  remarkably  intelligent  looking  children  whose  parents  lamented  that  there  was  ^  ^ 
no  school  for  them.  J  I; 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  treaties  with  the  Alaska  Indians  or  to  remove  them  to  :  ' 
reservations.    My  own  experience  among  the  Indians  of  Washington  Territory  has    f 

E roved  to  me  that  the  whole  system  is  wrong.    What  these  Indians  all  ask  for  is  to  "^' 
ave  a  teacher  sent  to  them,  one  to  every  principal  Indian  village,  and  when  there  is 
such  a  universal  desire  to  have  their  children  instructed  we  may  look  for  the  happiest  / 
results.  f'' 

At  3  a.  m.,  on  the  30th  of  June,  we  left  Klawark  for  Howkan  village,  where  is  a  J^ 
trading  post  of  Messrs.  Sherrick  &  Turk,  where  we  arrived  at  1.55  p.  m.  Howkan  '^^ 
villa^^e  is  on  Rlervak  Strait,  on  the  southwest  part  of  Alaska,  in  latitude  54^  SO'  north,  ;^ 
longitude  132^  40'  west.  It  was  here  that  we  found  the  Indian  who  had  discovered  the 
remains  of  Paymaster  Walker,  U.  8.  A.,  who  was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  wre  ck  of  the 
steamer  George  S.  Wright.  This  Indian's  name  is  ''Edinso/'aHaidah.  He  had  been 
employed  three  years  on  steamer  California  as  coal  passer  during  her  voyages  firom 
Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Sitka,  and  has  also  worked  in  Port  Townsend  two  and  a  half 
years  cutting  oordwood.  We  took  him  on  board^^ether  with  Mr.  Turk,  his  trader, 
Mr.  Dickenson,  and  steamed  around  Kai^an  or  Kaigarny  Point,  to  Port  Bazan,  an 
unfrequented  harbor,  where  the  Indian  pointed  out  the  remains,  wnich  wereenveloped 
in  a  military  coat  with  the  chevrons  of  a  paymaster  of  the  United  States  Army  upon 
the  sleeve.  The  remains  were  taken  on  board  by  Lieutenant  Kilgore,  and  placed  in 
a  box,  and  afterwards  taken  by  the  Woloott  to  Fort  Wrangell,  and  there  turned  over 
to  the  military  commandant,  and  by  him  sent  to  Portland,  and  finally  thejr  were 
buried  at  Fort  Vancouver  with  military  honors.  After  receiving  the  remains  we 
returned  to  Howkan. 

The  collection  of  carved  posts  and  monuments  at  this  place  is  very  fine,  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  nearly  every  Indian  I  could  not  procure  any,  especially  as  they  ask 
the  most  fabulous  prices  for  their  carvings.  Soon  after  our  arrival  a  chief's  wife 
came  with  some  of  her  people.  She  is  the  most  intelligent  woman  I  have  met.  .  She 
had  lived  at  Victoria  long  enough  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
She  told  me  the  monuments  and  columns  were  to  commemorate  some  great  event,  but 
mostiy  were  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead.  She  said,  ''We  will  not  sell  them  any 
more  than  you  white  people  will  sell  gravestones  or  monuments  in  your  cemeteries, 
but  you  can  have  one  made.''  She  pointed  to  one  pillar  80  feet  high  and  most  elab- 
orately carved.  ' '  That  cost,"  said  she,  "  one  thousand  blankets,"  or  $2,500.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  cost  is  not  what  they  pay  the  man  or  men  who  do  the  carving,  but 
when  a  chief  or  headman  thinks  to  prove  himself  as  such  he  will  cause  one  oi  the 
carved  pillars  to  be  set  up  in  front  of  his  house,  and  on  the  day  of  the  ''raising"  he 
calls  together  a  vast  number  of  people  and  distributes  blankets,  flour,  and  other  things 
among  them.  Another  chief,  feeling  jealous,  will  put  up  another  and  a  higher  stick 
of  carved  timber,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  blankets  distributed  the  greater  is 
considered  the  chief. 

I  subsequently  secured  one  at  Fort  Simpson,  which  cost  at  Victoria  about  $120.  I 
purchased  several  articles  of  Indian  manufacture  from  this  woman.  Her  husband, 
who  was  chief  of  the  tribe,  was  a  half-breed.  He  had  recently  died,  and  she  had  him 
in  a  box  in  the  lodg^e  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Indians  whether  they  would  bum 
the  body  or  bury  it.  The  Indians  have  been  induced  by  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
aries to  abandon  their  practice  of  cremation,  particularly  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Metla- 
katla,  and  the  influence  seems  to  have  extended  to  Alaska. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  day  of  July,  1875,  we  left  Howkan  for  Klemmakoan 
village  on  the  north  side  of  Cordoon  Bay,  and  arrived  there  at  3  p.  m.  The  chief  of 
this  village  is  a  half-breed,  named  Kino  wen,  a  celebrated  silversmith,  from  whom  I 
purchased  some  beautiful  bracelets  and  other  Jewelry  of  silver. 

This  village  is  the  largest  and  has  more  carvings  than  any  I  have  seen,  bat  the 
Indians  were  unwilling  to  part  with  any. 

Kino  wen  came  on  board  the  cutter  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  told  me  if 
the  American  Government  would  send  a  teacher  he  would  let  him  select  a  place  to 
suit  him,  and  the  Indians  would  build  him  a  house  and  send  the  children  to  school. 

On  the  4th  of  July  we  arrived  at  Fort  Tongas,  which  is  now  a  deserted  military 
post,  but  the  residence  of  about  400  Tongas  Indians.  The  chief  came  on  board  and 
again  expressed  the  same  views  regarding  a  school  which  he  did  on  our  first  visit  in 
June,  and  this  time  Captain  Scammon,  through  an  interpreter,  told  him  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Government  to  attend  to  the  matter.    Yahsoot^  after 
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writing  ns  all  to  visit  his  village  the  next  day,  went  ashore.    The  following  mominff 

I  vent  ashore  vrith  Lientenants  Harwood  and  Kilgore  to  make  a  call  upon  the  ohie^ 

aid  foand  tliat  daring  the  night  a  niece  of  Yahsoot  had  suddenly  died.    I  was  invited 

Vi  »ee  the  corpse,  and  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Kilgore  went  into  the  house  (Lien- 

tmant  Har^vrood  not  caring  to  join  us).     Here  I  witnessed  a  scene  I  never  hefore  have 

mok  in  all  my  experience  among  Indians  during  twenty-five  years'  residence  among 

tiiem.     The  hody  was  laid  out  in  state,  dressed  m  the  latest  hahiliments  of  silks  ana 

atins,  and  rich  and  costly  furs.    Around  the  hody  knelt  her  relatives  sin^inff  in 

lUintive  dir^e.     The  father  on  one  side  kept  up  a  conversation  with   his  oead 

Slighter y  and  the  hnshand  on  the  other  side,  bowed  down  with  grief.    The  mother 

4ad  other  relatives  about  the  feet.    The  whole  scene  was  one  of  solemnity  and  very 

iKpre«sive. 

At  the  request  of  the  chief,  I  addressed  them  in  terms  of  sympathy,  and  to  show  my 
nspeet  I  immediately  returned  on  board  the  cutter  without  visiting  any  other  lodge 
or  making  any  purchases.  This  was  appreciated  by  the  Indians  present,  who  thanked 
as  for  respecting  their  feelings. 

On  the  6th  day  of  July  we  ran  into  Karta  Bay  to  the  Indian  village  of  Kazan. 
H^re  I  purchased  of  a  trader  several  beautiful  specimens  of  beiekd  emoroidery  and 
^wl  work,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  we  prooeeded  to  Fort  Wrangell,  arriving 
tiiere  at  6.22  p.  m.,  and  remained  there  until  the  17th.  The  Indians  were,  like  all  the 
leet,  earnest  in  their  entreaties  for  teachers  and  missionaries. 

From  Fort  Wrangell  we  proceeded  to  Fort  Tongas,  where  we  landed  some  stores 
for  the  cnstoms  officer,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  where 
Te  arrived  at  II  a.  m.  on  Sunday  morning,  July  18.  All  the  Indians,  except  some 
itranffers  from  Alaska,  had  gone  to  church,  and  not  wishing  to  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion, I  took  a  walk  to  see  the  new  church  which  Mr.  Crosby  was  building.  As  I 
psiricd  the  hig  lodge  where  we  bad  the  wedding  feast,  about  a  dozen  Indians,  men  and 
vomen ,  came  out,  all  well  dressed.  One  of  them  had  a  book  under  his  arm.  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  going  to  church.  They  said  no,  that  they  belonged  toMetlakatla 
naeiou,  ana  had  been  holding  service  after  the  Episcopal  form  taught  them  by  Mr. 
Duncan.  The  Indian  with  the  book  under  his  arm  told  me  that  he  was  the  minister, 
%tkd  then  opening  his  book  he  handed  it  to  me,  pointing  to  a  passage.  **  Read  that," 
aaid  he,  ''1  can't  read  well;  I  wish  I  could."  The  book  was  the  Bible,  and  the  pas- 
tase  was  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 
^  I  wish  I  could  preach  better,"  said  he.  The  text  was  so  appropriate  and  the  seri- 
ooB  earnestness  ef  the  whole  party,  together  with  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
Tillage^  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 

Just  as  I  finished  talking  with  this  Indian  minister,  the  congregation  of  Mr. 
Crosby's  church  came  out;  there  were  some  five  or  six  hundred  of  them,  all  scrupu- 
lonaly  clean  and  well  dressed.    It  was  a  sight  I  have  never  witnessed  before,  ana  it  i 

•poke  volumes  to  my  mind  of  the  efficient  training  Mr.  Crosby  has  given  these 
Indiana,  and  the  wonderful  change  wrou^t  in  this  tribe  by  Mr.  Dancan,  Episco- 
palian, at  Metlakatla,  and  Mr.  Crosby,  at  Fort  Simpson. 

I  partook  of  lunch  at  the  fort  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison.  As  we  sat  down  to  the 
table  Mrs.  Morrison,  a  native  woman,  asked  a  blessing  on  our  repast,  and  when  we 
had  finished  she  returned  thanks  in  the  forms  common  among  English  people,  and 
this  in  a  simple  and  devout  demeanor,  which  showed  that  she  really  felt  what  she 
said. 

I  ^ras  so  impressed  with  what  I  had  seen  that  day  that  I  could  not  help  the  thought 
^at  the  people  whom  we  dare  to  call  savages  can  teach  the  so-called  Christians 
lessons  of  humility.  I  left  Fort  Simpson  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those  Indians 
that  I  have  never  before  felt  for  any  tribe  I  have  lived  with  on  the  Northwest  Coast, 
and  I  feel  confident  if  missionaries  and  teachers  are  sent  them  by  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  same  untrammeled  man- 
ner accorded  to  Messrs.  Dancan  and  Crosby  that  the  Alaska  tribes  will  not  only 
ttay  at  home  and  trade  with  our  own  people,  but  they  will  be  morally,  physically, 
and  pecuniarily  better  off  than  they  will  be  should  our  present  miserable  policy  of 
Indian  agencies  be  thrust  upon  them. 

At  2  p.  m.  we  left  Fort  Simpson  and  proceeded  on  to  Bella  Bella,  a  Hudson  Bay 
trading  post,  which  we  reached  the  next  afternoon  at  6.50.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  trader, 
famished  me  with  a  few  curiosities,  and  afterwards  sent  me  a  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  articles  of  Indian  manufacture,  and  twenty-six  large  paddles  ornamented 
for  the  big  canoe.  At  8  p.  m.  we  left  Bella  Bella  for  Fort  Townsend,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  2d  at  9  a.  m. 

JAMX8  Q.  Swan. 
The  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Avfairs, 

Wa$hingtan,  D.  C, 

The  foregoing  report  has  been  somewhat  altered  from  the  original  to  fit  it  for  the 
prsii,  bat  the  principal  featorea  have  been  kept  in  view.    I  first  show  by  the  won- 
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derfiil  snooeas  of  the  miMion  at  Metlakatla  and  Fort  Simpaon  that  thi^  presenee  of  im^ 
soldiers  is  not  needed.    Secondly^  that  these  missions  are  oondnoted  without  expense  ^m 
to  the  English  QoYemment|  the  expenses  heing  defrayed  by  a  stipend  paid  by  the  ^  i^ 
missionary  societies  to  the  missionaries  in  charge  and  by  voluntary  contributions  >u 
by  the  Indians.  jiv 

Every  denomination  of  Christians  should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  missiona-  -.-g^ 
ries  and  teachers  to  Alaska,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  care  of  one  general  superin-  re;* 
tendent,  who  should  visit  every  missionary  station  once  in  each  year  during  the  ^^ 
spring,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  :sn 
These  annual  visits  should.be  made  in  a  revenue  cutter.  By  adopting  the  plan  of  tr 
the  missions  in  British  Columbia,  we  would  do  away  with  that  stupendous  sjrstem  f^, 
of  fraud  of  Indian  agencies  whicn,  with  the  peculations  and  downright  robberies  of  ^g 
many  of  the  agents,  nas  been  the  fruitful,  and  in  many  cases  the  actual^  cause  of  -^ 
the  Indian  hostilities.  Alaska  presents  a  field  for  commencing  a  reformation  in  our  »^ 
Indian  policy.  It  is  separated  by  British  Columbia  from  any  contact  with  our  ^.^ 
treaty  Indians,  and  the  present  seems  a  most  fitting  time  to  try  the  experiment. 

James  6.  Swan. 


Portland,  February  g9, 1876. 

DbarSir:  The  following  items  respecting  Alaska  were  gleaned  last  week  from 
Capt.  J.  W.  White  during  our  trip  up  the  Columbia.  I  give  them  to  you  as  valuable 
data. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  H.  Atkinson. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.S.A. 

In  a  pleasant  conversation  respecting  the  purchase  of  Alaska  with  Capt.  J.  W. 
White,  of  revenue-marine  service,  and  superintendent  of  construction  of  revenue 
cutter  at  Albina,  the  following  vaduable  facts  were  stated : 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  value  of  the  purchase  f 

Reply.  It  was  a  present.  Count  the  fisheries,  the  furs,  the  lumber,  the  mines  of 
ooal,  iron,  and  gold,  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  can  be  raised,  with 
its  politiouBl  value  as  a  military  station.  The  Yukon  River  is  navi^i^able  for  steamera 
l,4(x)  miles.  It  spreads  out  into  five  mouths,  inclosing  a  level  cottonwood  region  or 
delta  of  70  miles,  covered  with  grass.  On  Unalaska  the  grass  is  6  to  8  feet  high,  and 
so  thick  that  it  must  be  parted  to  get  through.  It  is  so  on  Kodiak.  The  small  Rus- 
sian cattle  that  live  entirely  upon  it  are  as  fat  as  seals.  They  live  on  it  all  the  year, 
neeaing  no  shelter  but  the  ravines.  The  wild-pea  vines  grow  6,  8,  and  even  12  feet 
long,  furnishing  choice  food  for  stock.  The  shores  are  rough  and  mountainous.  We 
know  but  little  of  the  outlines  by  our  common  maps,  which  are  guesses,  not  surveys. 
Havinff  been  ordered  thither  by  the  Government  in  1867,  with  mstructions,  I  spent 
more  than  two  years  coasting  and  visiting  all  parts,  from  Fort  WrangeU,  Sitka, 
Aleutian  Islands,  Boring  Sea,  to  the  Bering  Straits. 

There  are  no  proper  icebergs  in  those  seas.  The  warm  Japan  current  divides  at 
the  southwest  point  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  part  going  north  through  Bering  Straits, 
which  are  too  shallow  for  anything  but  field  ice  to  pass,  and  only  a  narrow  polar 
current  passes  down  near  the  Asiatic  Coast,  as  the  one  frt>m  Greenland  passes  down 
near  the  Atlantic  shore.  Ice  fioats  off  the  shore.  In  winter  and  spring,  and  soon  dis- 
solves, with  little  danger  to  shipping.  The  region  is  chilly,  even  in  summer,  in  the 
ravines  hid  from  the  sun ;  but  parts  open  to  the  sun,  though  frosts  and  snow  are  on 
the  mountains,  produce  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  fruits,  like  blackberries — ^larger 
than  the  Lawton — and  whortleberries,  abouna  in  their  season. 

What  of  the  codfisheriesf  Some  gentlemen  in  the  business  say  that  the  Okotsk 
Sea  has  the  better  codfish  banks,  but  as  the  food  of  this  fish  comes  up  on  the  south- 
ern arm  of  the  vast  Japan  current  that  sweeps  past  under  the  Aleutians,  why  are 
there  not  good  codfishinff  grounds  under  Alaska  f 

Answer.  There  are.  I  sounded  the  shores  700  miles  by  log  northwest  of  Sitka, 
and  found  the  entire  length  a  codfish  bank  (with  plenty  of  halibut  also).  The 
smaller  eodfish  are  in  the  shallower  waters  near  the  shore,  of  20  or  30  fathoms;  but 
the  best  fisheries  are  farther  out,  in  70  or  80  fathoms.  For  example,  one  day,  when 
sounding  south  of  Kodiak,  wishing  to  lay  in  a  store  of  codfish,  I  ordered  the  sails 
set  baok  and  the  lines  prepared.  What  baitf  I  had  a  barrel  of  Puget  Sound  clams 
salted  for  me  with  this  purpose.  I  took  my  lead-line,  as  large  as  my  thumb,  attached 
five  hooks  above  the  lead,  with  a  clam  on  each,  and  fastened  to  the  davit.  Soon  the 
bites^  one,  two,  three,  often  five,  were  felt.  I  threw  the  line  over  the  pulley,  and 
put  four  men  to  pull,  and  up  would  come  two,  three,  and  sometimes  five  cod,  weigh- 
ing 80  to  40  pounds  apiece.  We  had  out  about  20  lines,  and  caught  250  fish  in  two 
hours.  I  met  some  fishermen,  and  asked  whv  they  did  not  fish  farther  out.  instead 
of  catching  the  smaller  ones  of  5  to  15  pounds  each  nearer  shore.  They  replied  that 
the  deep-water  fishing  "  was  too  hard  work.'' 
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Wbftt  of  tlie  coal  fields  f 

inswer.  I  ba^e  seen  coal  yeins  over  an  area  40  by  50  miles,  so  thick  that  it  seems 
«e  TAst  bocL  It  has  an  excellent  steam  quality ;  leaves  a  dear  white  ash.  It  comes 
«tt  in  cube  blocks,  bright  and  clean.  It  does  not  coke.  The  quantity  seems  to  be 
olimited.  Tbis  bed  lies  northwest  of  Sitka,  up  Cooks  Inlet  or  Bay,  which  extends 
is  nearly  61^  north  and  broadens  into  a  sea  in  some  parts.  But  our  geographers  plot 
itM  ao  unimportant  arm  of  the  sea  I  They  are  wrong.  It  is  a  large  body  of  water, 
hi  ehoreSy  tbou^^U  in  part  mountainous,  several  valleys  and  plains  and  forests  with 
iKEe  and  variooa  resources. 

Did  yon  see  far  traders  along  the  coast  trafficking  with  the  Indians  f 
Tes;  they  are  eTerywhere  gathering  up  furs. 
Do  they  deal  in  whisky  f 

Tes;  and    tobacco,  blankets,  eto.    A  whisky  distiller  was  tracked  nearly  up  to 
Bering  Straits.     He  thought  ne  had  got  out  of  reach,  but  a  vessel  found  him  and 
Woke  np  bia  baainess.    Tney  made  desperate  efforts  to  secure  the  furs. 
Will  the  Aleats  trade  for  whisky  f 

Tes;  they  ^will  drink  themselves  drunk  if  they  can  get  it.  They  live  for  the  most 
wrt  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  vicinity,  and  probably  descended  from  the  Japanese. 
Tbey  are  a  qniet,  honest  people.  The  Kalosh  are  anothen'aoe  of  Indians,  shrewd  and 
Tarlike,  -vrbo  live  on  the  mainland  mostly  of  Alaska  proper.  Yon  must  show  your 
power,  and  tiiey  will  respect  you  and  do  what  vou  say,  or  what  they  agree  to  do, 
exactly.  W^ben  some  of  them  eame  on  deck  I  showed  them  over  the  ship.  They 
Tatcbed  everything  and  a  little  jocosely  said,  ''  Our  guns  are  better  than  yours. '' 
T^v  had  BLndaon  Bay  smooth-bore  muskets.  I  said,  ''Ah,  well. ''  I  ordered  a  gun 
let,  put  in  a  ahell,  and  aimed  at  a  clay  bank  on  the  face  of  an  island  1^  miles  off. 
I  knew  the  distance,  having  been  sounding  it  recently.  The  shell  hit  within  10  feet 
of  the  center,  scattering  the  dust  and  dirt.  At  first  the  smoke  hid  the  object  and 
they  lansbed  at  the  failure,  but  as  it  cleared,  and  they  saw  the  dust  fly,  thev  threw 
■p  their  nands  in  wonder  and  made  no  more  jokes  about  my  ^nns.  The  old  chief 
Mked  me,  without  my  guns,  the  next  morning.  We  went,  taking  the  precaution  of 
eoorae  of  baviuff  revolvers  on  our  persons  and  Henry  rifles  in  the  boat  in  care  of  a 
dozen  sailors.  We  went  up  to  his  nouse,  and  entered  a  room  about  20  feet  square, 
covered  vrith  the  finest  bear  skins,  with  a  raised  seat  or  ottoman  for  us,  covered  with 
the  rieheet  fox,  mink,  and  fur-seal  skins  that  could  be  imagined.  He  arose  as  we 
entered  and  waved  everyone  to  a  seat  with  as  much  politeness  as  a  courtier.  We 
talked  avrhlle  about  trade.  He  finally  asked  if  we  would  drink  something,  saying, 
''When  I  was  on  your  ship  you  showed  me  your  house,  and  some  wine  was  offered, 
and  novr  I  want  to  offer  yon  mine. "  He  then  brought  out  a  bottle  of  the  finest 
Hadson  Bay  brandy. 

The  traders  sometimes  complain  of  ill  treatment  by  the  Indians.    One  reported  a 
sad  story  of  his  wrongs  to  General  Davis,  and  wanted  the  tribe  punished.     The 
General  spoke  to  me  about  it.    Knowing  there  might  be  two  sides  to  the  story,  I 
said  to  the  General,  ''  I  am  to  be  near  that  tribe  soon  to  survey,  and  I  will  learn  the 
Cacts. ''    On  sailing  near  the  village  of  the  tribe  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.    In  a 
day  or  two  I  found  one  from  another  tribe  and  learned  that  they  had  fled,  know- 
ins  what  ill  reports  the  trader  would  carry  to  the  fort.    I  sent  this  man  to  tell  the 
chief  that  I  wanted  to  see  him.    He  came  with  his  attendants.    I  told  him  the 
reports,  and  wanted  his  story.    He  said,  ''  I  will  come  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock  and 
bring  my  witnesses  and  tell  you. "    He  came  promptly,  and  as  he  related  I  wrote  it 
o«at.    The  trader  had  come  and  offered  tobacco  and  blankets,  etc.,  for  furs  at  the 
common  rates,  and  the  bargain  was  made.     When  they  paid  down  the  furs,  he 
charged  double  rates  for  tobacco  and  blankets,  and,  by  the  way,  they  were  three- 
point  Hudson  Bay  blankets.    Martens,  at  $1  in  trade,  worth  $5,  he  would  give  only 
50  cents  for;  otters,  at  $1  in  barter,  yet  worth  ^,  he  would  give  only  50  cents  for. 
So  with  foxes,  etc.    "  We  would  not  trade  in  that  way,  and  gathered  up  his  goods 
and  oar  furs  and  went  home."    ''Did  you  know  that  wavwrongf    "Yes:  but  he 
was  wrong  first,  and  our  young  men  got  angry.    My  son  was  with  them.    We  have 
not  nsed  one  of  his  things.    I  iMbd  them  sent  back  to  him. " 

Captain  White  said,  ''I  then  told  the  chief  to  report  himself  to  General  Davis  at 
the  fort.  He  went  and  I  sent  my  letter  with  the  statement  by  him  to  the  General. 
When  I  went  back  this  chief  met  me  on  the  wharf  with  General  Davis,  who  said  he 
told  the  story  exactly  as  I  had  written  it,  and  brought  all  the  goods  except  one  plug 
of  tobacco.  The  General  had  the  trader  arrested,  and  the  collector  took  charge  of 
him  for  smuggling,  thus  avoiding  a  war.  This  chief  became  our  warm  friend,  but  he 
said  he  would  not  trade  with  such  men,  but  he  would  with  honest  men.    He  would 

S've  a  mink  for  $1,  fox  for  $1,  and  an  otter  for  $1;  every  one  of  these  skins  is  worth 
.thus  giving  the  trader  from  400  to  500  per  cent.'' 

tk>  Messrs.  Hutchisson,  Kohl  A  Co.,  or  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  now 
styled,  who  have  leased  the  frir-seal  fisheries  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands, 
tsks  one  seal  per  year  more  than  the  agreement  allows  f 
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No ;  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  do  so.    For  illustration :  I  was  sent  to  Alaska  by^^vr 
the  Govemnient  to  reconnoiter.  protect  its  interests,  and  make  surveys,  and  was.  jp 
there  in  1867, 1868,  and  1869.    I  found  four  or  five  fur  companies,  Messrs.  Hutchisson,  ^v. 
Kohl  &,  Co.  amons  them,  killing  seals  on  those  islands  as  fast  as  they  could  hire  the 
Aleuts  to  do  it.    One  eastern  firm,  who  were  too  religious  to  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
did,  with  others,  sell  whisky  to  the  Aleuts  in  pay  for  furs,  and  these  poor  people 
had  nothing  for  their  work.    I  knew  when  the  ships  were  gone  they  would  be  left; 
without  food.    The  great  slaughter  of  the  seals  would  soon  destroy  all  of  them. 
Following  my  general  lustrnctions  to  care  for  our  country's  interests,  I  put  a  stop  to  Sira 
the  slaughter,  broke  every  whisky  barrel,  and  poured  it  on  the  ground.    The  Aleuts  «-::-: 
thought  I  did  wrong.    They  were  so  eager  to  get  it  that  some  of  them  laid  down  and  '/f 
sucked  the  ground  and  puddles  of  it,  and  got  drunk.    But  I  saved  them,  and  I  would    j^ 
not  allow  the  traders  to  kill  any  seals  except  such  as  the  Aleuts  selected — the  ^, 
2-year  old  males — and  to  a  limited  number.    I  required  all  of  them  to  pay  the  Aleuts  -^ 
in  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  needful  articles,  but  not  one  drop  of  whisky.    I    ~.^ 
reported  my  action  to  Secretary  Bout  well,  and  my  course  was  approved.    The  vast    >', 
catch  that  year  reduced  the  price  of  skins  to  $3  each. 

The  next  year  comparatively  few  seals  came  to  the  islands;  but  after  this  fur    7 
company  got  the  sole  right,  they  having  bid  highest  for  it,  caught  only  100,000  per    ^, 
year.    The  seals  came  back  numerously  the  third  year.    That  company  have  the     ^ 
lease  of  the  two  Kussian  islands,  Barenleoff,  on  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  which  fur-     ^ 
nish  30,000  per  annum,  and  thus  they  have  practically  all  the  sources  of  snm>ly,  and 
have  control  of  the  European  market^  whicii  gives  them  now  $16  per  skin.    They  pav 
the  Government  $2.25  or  $2.50  per  skm.    They  pay  the  Aleuts  40  cent«  each  for  kill- 
ing, and  extra  for  salting,  and  have  some  other  costs.    The  Aleuts  on  these  islands 
have  good,  comfortable  houses  put  up  by  them,  and  a  good  school.    Most  of  their 
children  can  read  and  talk  English.    Three  or  four  of  them  are  in  San  Francisco  at 
school.    They  are  fairly  treated.    All  are  doing  well  and  some  have  funds  in  the  $an 
Francisco  savings  banks. 

Had  all  the  companies  been  allowed  on  the  islands  they  would  have  destroyed  the 
business  and  the  Aleuts  also.  It  is  not  for  their  interest  as  a  company  to  kill  more 
than  the  agreed  number.  The  market  is  limited  and  easily  glutted.  They  can  regu- 
late the  supply  and  keep  up  the  prices  and  make  the  most  money  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Bryant,  the  United  States  Government  agent  there,  takes  the  account  of  the  skins 
from  the  Aleuts'  daybooks ;  also  counts  them  himself,  and  has  his  clerk  count  and 
keep  the  number  put  on  board  the  ships.  The  Government  inspector  at  San  Fran- 
cisco does  the  same,  and  thus  the  exact  tally  is  cheQked  off. 

Does  this  company  also  trade  in  furs  along  the  coast  f 

Yes;  that  is  open^  free  ground,  and  they  go  in  with  the  rest  and,  of  course,  have 
the  fairest  chance.  Yet  the  fur  business  is  only  temporary.  It  is  the  mere  surface 
product  of  Alaska.  When  we  develop  the  coal  and  tisheries  there  will  be  grander 
results  for  labor  and  commercial  enterprise.  When  the  forests  of  Oregon  aud  Wash- 
ington are  gone  Alaska  will  be  our  permanent  supply.  From  Sitka  over  the  moun- 
tains east  is  the  nearest  route  to  the  Cassiar  mines,  instead,  as  now,  by  the  Stickeen 
Kiver  route.  Gold  is  in  these  mountains,  the  Indians  say,  perhaps  the  head  of  sup- 
plies of  the  Cassiar,  but  the  Indians  will  only  reveal  what  they  know  to  their  friends, 
and  a  company  can  not  go  over  unless  able  to  defend  themselves  and  well  provis- 
ioned to  remain  awhile  and  test  the  region. 

The  best  way  for  our  Government  to  care  for  Alaska  is  to  have  two  revenue  cutters 
all  the  time  in  those  wat-ers,  coasting  about,  well  armed,  supplied,  and  manned.  If 
the  Indians  should  combine  they  could  easily  take  the  fort  and  destroy  the  garrison. 
They  have  no  vessel  for  defense  or  attack.  Two  armed  vessels  could  prot-ect  com- 
merce aud  control  the  Indians  in  a  very  economical  way. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  country  for  the  Icelanders  who  are  leaving 
their  country  f  Would  they  not  be  our  best  means  of  developing  the  resources  of 
Alaska,  and  of  rightly  baling  with  and  elevating  both  the  Aleuto  and  the  Kalosh 
Indians  f 

Yes,  the  very  best  defense  we  could  have,  the  best  oolonists  to  save  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  sober,  industrious  Icelanders  would  soon  make  a  Territory,  and 
ultimately  a  State,  of  great  value  to  our  American  Union.  To  move  10,000  or  20,000 
of  them  there  would  be  the  grandest  enterprise  of  the  nation,  andgrant  them  lands 
and  a  home  free.  It  will  never  do  to  make  Alaska  a  county  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, for  whisky  and  misrule  and  strife  will  ensue,  destroying  the  people  and  the 
country  alike. 

Will  not  the  plan  of  bringing  10,000  or  20,000  Icelandic  colonists  to  Alaska,  grant- 
ing them  homesteads,  insure  a  good  civil  rule  and  save  that  country  to  the  United 
States  as  a  growing  and  most  valuable  Territory  f 

Yes,  emphatically;  that  is  the  thing  to  be  done  at  once. 

Will  not  the  eod,  halibut,  and  salmon  fisherieSi  and  the  opening  of  the  ooal  fields 
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vd  lumber  interestB  there  fiimish  the  Icelanders  ^  steady  and  profitable  business  as 

laotiye  for  their  coIonizatioD,  while  it  will  subserve  our  commerce  on  the  Pacifiof 

Iw;  the  country  is  a  good  one  for  them,  and  they  can  make  it  a  good  one  for  us. 

[Fint  indoraoBMnt.] 

Hbadquartbss  Dbpartmsnt  of  thk  Columbia, 

Portland,  Oreg,^  March  B,  1876, 
Bsepeetfnlly  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  The  folio  wins  memo- 
aids  has  been  furnished  me  by  Mr.  George  H.  Atkinson,  of  tnis  city,  taken  from  the 
cabal  statement  of  Capt.  J.  W.  White,  of  the  Revenue-Marine  Service,  superintend- 
Qtof  construction  of  revenue  cutter  at  Albina.  He  was  in  Alaska  in  I867, 1868,  and 
1'^,  on  Government  service.  His  report  is  favorable  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
ply. He  commends  the  Government  official,  Mr.  Bryant,  very  highly  for  his  carefnl- 
Kssin  checking  accounts  at  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Island.  He  believes  with  the 
Mt  commander  of  Sitka,  Maj.  J.  B.  Campbell,  Fourth  Artillery,  that  the  settlement 
cf  Alaska  with  the  Icelanders,  who  are  seeking  to  colonize,  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
^  Government,  for  t^e  Aleuts,  and  for  the  Indians.  Undoubtedly  every  possible 
kHity  should  be  given  to  the  colonists  who  come  well  prepared  to  develop  the 
^teerees  of  that  country,  and  who  would  soon  afford  us  a  steady  and  reliable  basis 
^  s  Territorial  govenunent. 

O.  O.  Howard, 
Brigadier-GeMral,  Commanding, 

[Seoond  iiidonflmeni.1 

HXADQUARTBBS  DSPABTMSNT  OF  THK  COLUMBIA, 

Portland,  Oreg,,  May  6, 1878, 

Official  copy  respectfhlly  Aimished  MaJ.  William  Gouvemeur  Morris,  special  agent 
iTeasury  Department,  for  his  information. 
^y  command  of  Brigadier-General  Howard. 

J.  A.  Sladbn,  Aid^-de-Camp, 


(From  the  Paget  Sgand  Argns,  Korember  38, 1877.] 
WHY  ALASKA  SHOULD  HAVB  CIVIL  OOVERNMBlTr. 

FoBT  Wrakgsll,  Alaska,  Ootoher  31»  1877, 
Editor  Abous: 

Sir:  Within  the  columns  of  your  paper  having  read  Commissioner  Swan's  report 
to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  this  country  ana  its 
people,  and  believing  the  Argus  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  best  interests  and  future 
welfare  of  this  Territory  and  its  inhabitants,  I  conclude  to  send  you  for  publication 
aod  circulation  a  petition  by  the  residents  of  this  place  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
praying  for  law  and  order  to  be  extended  over  this  region. 

Thia  petition  (hitherto  annexed)  states  nothing  but  facts,  and,  in  order  to  be  brief, 
does  not  lay  before  the  Senate  one-tenth  part  of  our  grievances;  therefore  I  take  the 
liberty  and  ask  space  within  the  columns  of  the  io'gus  in  order  that  a  few  naked 
tmtha  may  be  laid  before  the  public. 

Having  been  a  resident  of  this  Territory  near  eight  years,  and  having  had  my  eyes 
snd  ears  open  a  portion  of  that  time,  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

This  petition  is  not  our  Arst  effort  in  striving  to  be  recognized  by  the  Government 
as  a  people  having  rights  worthy  of  consideration.  We  have  petitioned  and  rei)eti- 
tioned  to  the  heads  at  Washington  to  do  something  for  us,  and  thus  far  our  petitions 
lAve  accomplished  nothing;  hence  we  try  again,  and  our  prayer  is  that  the  present 
Congress  will  enact  a  law  whereby  whites  and  Indians  in  Alaska  may  obtain  justice. 
We,  as  American  citizens,  claim  as  an  inalienable  right  that  we  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion in  life  and  property. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  acquisition  by  our  Government  of  this  country, 
snd  during  that  time  tne Government  has  neither  encouraged  nor  sanctioned  the  devel- 
opment of  its  resources.  Nothinc  has  been  done  toward  improving  the  condition  of 
its  inliabitants,  either  intellectually  or  morally.  All  that  has  been  done  has  had  a 
tendency  to  stagnate  our  conunerce,  impede  enterprise,  and  debase  and  demoralize 
the  native  inhabitants. 

Misrule  has  been  the  fate  of  this  Territorv  ever  since  the  hoistiDg  of  the  Stan  and 
Stripes  over  it^  and  now  we  humbly  ask  a  change. 
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An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  military  return  to  Alaska,  and  in  the  name  ofr^is 
humanity  and  common  sense,  I  ask,  what  forf    Is  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the^fr 
Territory  that  they  should  return  f    Look  to  the  past  for  an  answer.    Whenever  did  ^,; 
they  do  anything  for  the  country  or  the  people  in  it  that  deserves  praise  f    Did  they 
encourage  enterprise  and  assist  in  the  developing  of  the  resources  of  the  country  f 
No !    It  stands  recorded  that  they  foiled  the  developing  of  it,  and  placed  restrictions 
on  enterprise  and  improvements.    Did  they  seek  the  enlightenment  of  the  Indian 
and  endeavor  to  elevate  him  to  a  hisher  moral  standard!    On  this  point  let  the 
Indians  themselves  testify.    ''Bakes,''^  "Toyayah/'  and  "Shoe-stack/'  chiefs  of  the  i^^ 
Stickeen  Indians  say  this:  ''For  many  years  we  have  been  desirous  of  having  .^^ 
schools  and  churches  established  among  us.    With  the  ooming  of  the  military  among  :^I 
us  came  a  hie  church  '  tyhee/  who  told  us  that  the  soldiers  were  come  to  protect  <^ 
us,  and  that  ne  would  have  schools  established  and  churches  built  for  us.    Time  -..^ 

Sassed ;  no  schools  were  established  and  no  churches  built,  and  instead  of  the  sol-  y^ 
iers  being  any  protection  to  us  they  sought  to  debase  and  demoralize  us.    Liquor  ^ ^ 
they  sold  us  that  crazed  the  brain,  and  trouble  came  that  ended  by  Captain  Smith  ,;-« 
being  killed  and  one  of  our  men  hung."    Such  is  the  testimony  of  Wrangell  Indians  ^Z 
regarding  military  rule  here.  -^ 

With  the  exception  of  Captain  Jocelyn,  no  efforts  were  made  by  the  military  to  ,^ 
encourage  moralitv  and  sobriety  among  the  Indians.  I  have  known  many  soldiers  1. 
while  here  make  a  business  of  manufacturing  liquor  and  selling  it  to  Indians.  Even  \^ 
in  the  company's  quarters  stills  were  erected  that  produced  the  famous  **  kootzeuoo."  .^ . 
Soldiers  and  Indian  women  were  frequently  seen  having  a  drunken  spree,  immorality  -^ 
being  the  watchword. 

Then,  for  a  change,  Indians  have  been  known  to  make  liquor  and  sell  it  to  soldiers  k, 
by  the  glass  at  10  cents  a  drink.  I  have  frequently  seen  soldiers  go  to  the  Indian  ','1 
ranch  for  their  morning  drink  of  kootzenoo.  These  things  were  done  and  no  efforts  ^^^ 
were  made  to  prevent  it.  ^ 

And  yet  white  men  were  arrested,  confined,  and  prosecuted  on  41  charge  of  having    ^ 
introduced  and  drunk  at  Wran^^ell  a  bottle  of  liquor.    All  attempts  by  the  military     ^ 
to  check  the  manufacture  of  liquor  by  tiie  Indians  were  a  farce,  ana  consisted  of 
pretended  restrictions  on  our  merchants  and  traders  from  selling  molasses  and  sugar. 

I  have  never  known  a  military  man  to  speak  well  of  Alaska.  They  all  seemed  to 
have  become  soured  on  arrival  here,  and  were  certainly  deploring  their  fate  of  being 
stationed  in  such  a  detestable  place. 

The  future  welfare  of  this  country  and  the  best  interests  of  the  people  in  it  demand 
that  we  have  no  more  military  rule,  but  that  instead  civil  authority,  judicial  power, 
and  law  be  tried. 

Our  Indians  here  are  not  a  band  of  catthroats  and  pirates  that  require  bayonete 
and  brass  guns  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

Here  at  Wrangell  the  Indians,  although  greatly  demoralized,  are  somewhat  civil- 
ized,  and  after  many  efforts  a  school  has  been  established  on  a  permanent  basis  at 
this  place.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  having  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
a  lady  by  the  name  of  McFarland  has  been  sent  here,  and  she  has  now  a  daily  attend- 
ance at  school  of  about  sixty  Indians,  old  and  young,  most  of  whom  have  mastered 
the  alphabet  and  many  of  whom  can  read  sentences  oompoaed  of  words  of  one 
syllable. 

This  speaks  volumes  for  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  desire  teachers  and  preachers  sent  among  tiiem. 

Alaska's  wealth  will  justify  a  little  leffislation  in  her  behalf. 

During  the  past  year  mineral  has  been  aiscovered  in  this  Territory  that  will,  I  truly 
believe,  revolutionize  the  Pacific  Coast.  Alaska  fish  are  being  looked  after,  and  within 
a  few  years  ''Alaska  canned  salmon  "  will  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Dis- 
believers may  croak  as  mnoh  as  they  please,  but  these  things  are  as  inevitable  as  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

Aside  f^om  all  this  is  the  Cassiar  mines  in  British  Columbia.  This  season  has 
developed  the  fact  that  Cassiar  is  an  extensive  gold  country  that  will  last  for  years. 

The  year  1878  will  bring  near  3,000  men  thither,  perhaps  more,  all  of  whom  must 
pass  through  Wrangell.  1  have  seen  900  miners  in  this  town  at  one  time ;  a  few  days 
ago  400  were  here  awaiting  ocean  steamers. 

Liquor  smuggled  into  this  port  and  that  made  here  can  be  had  at  all  times,  and  yet, 
in  the  absence  of  law.  but  few  men  have  been  drunk  and  no  one  seriously  hurt. 

But  the  present  quietness  can  not  always  reign.  Peaoe  is  not  secure  among  500 
whites  and  1,000  Indians  with  no  authority  except  a  deputy  collector  of  customs,  and 
he  devoid  of  all  legal  power  to  act  in  ease  of  trouble.  The  fact  of  no  serious  trou- 
ble having  occurred,  the  outside  world  must  notimagine  quietness  reins  supreme  at 
Wrangell.  Far  from  it.  I  am  daily  beset  by  white  men  and  by  Indians^  who  oome 
with  all  sorts  of  complaints,  many  of  which  are  of  a  criminal  nature.  The  aggrieved 
asks  for  justice.  I  can  but  advise.  But  advice  will  not  always  snffioe.  Justice  is 
demanded,  and  unless  something  is  done  whereby  the  guilty  can  be  tried  and  pnn- 
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iM  troable  ^rill  occur,  ftnd  that  of  a  serions  nature.  Will  not  the  present  Con- 
pwdo  sometliiiis  for  nsf  Or  must  we  be  compelled  to  organize  ourselves  into  a 
oflBiUee  of  ssbfety  and  make  and  execute  our  own  lawsf    Time  alone  will  tell. 

I.  C.  Dennis, 
Deputy  Collector  of  Cu8tom», 

dYIL  GOVXBNMBNT  IN  ALASKA. 

WeeaU  the  at'tention  of  our  readers  to  the  valuable  and  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
bttc  Dennis,  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska.  Mr.  Dennis  is 
nQ known  In  'ttus  town  as  a  man  of  education  and  experience,  and  one  we]l  qnali- 
ied  to  write  on  Alaskan  affairs,  from  his  long  residence  at  Sitka  and  Fort  Wrangell  in 
tt»fficial  capacity.  He  fully  indorses  the  views  contained  in  the  official  report  of 
Cawniasioner  S^ran  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  which  we  called  atten- 
(M  in  our  last  issue. . 

Mr.  Dennis's  views  relative  to  the  ereat  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska  are  also  true,  and 
B proof  of  the  report  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  Capt.  John  M.  White,  commander  of 
tb  United  States  revenue  steam  cutter  TkotMU  Corwin,  relative  to  these  deposits,  and 
ftil  the  saHject  is  beginning  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  capitalists  of  San  Fran- 
tsto,  we  'will  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  British  Colonist  of  November  18,  that 
FWd  A,  O'Brien,  the  bonansa  kings,  are  represented  as  havine  taken  an  active 
itarest  in  tlie  development  of  the  deposits  in  Alaska  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
ad  eoal.  Nor  is  the  wealth  now  Iving  dormant  in  Alaska  connned  to  the  minerals. 
Bff  fisheries  of  cod,  salmon,  halibut,  eulachon,  and  other  varieties  of  edible  fish,  the 
gnst  qnantities  of  whale,  sea  elephant,  porpoise,  and  other  oil-produciuff  inhabitants 
cfthe  ocean,  and  the  inexhaustible  quantities  or  fur-bearing  animals  of  ooth  sea  and 
lisd,  are  no^r  only  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  capital  to  be  developed  into  prolific 
ttorees  of  w^ealth  to  those  who  have  the  energy  to  go  and  seek  for  them. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dennis  respecting  the  Indians  are  correct  and  have  been  fully 

eenoborated  and  proven  by  the  reports  of  Commissioner  Swan  and  Captains  White 

lid  Selden,  of  the  United  States  lEsvenne  Marine:  and  if  the  policy  as  laid  down  in 

fte  commissioner's  report  can  be  adopted  by  our  Government,  and  the  same  method 

9f  treatment  of  the  Alaskan  Indians  be  carried  out  as  is  now  done  in  British  Columbia, 

&efe  will  he  no  need  of  troops  or  of  extending  the  farce  of  our  present  system  of 

Isdian  agencies  among  them — a  mistaken  policy  inaugurated  in  the  days  of  George 

Washington  and  continued  to  the  present  day;  a  policy  of  treatment  oi  the  savages 

vhieh  the  enlightened  public  of  tne  United  States  have  weighed  in  the  balance  of 

common  sense,  common  hnmanity,  and  common  charity  and  fonnd  lamentablv  want- 

iig.    Liet  Congress  adopt  the  same  system  of  governing  the  Indians  of  Alaska  as  is 

lew  so  snccessfrilly  carried  out  by  Dr.  John  W.  Powell,  Indian  commissioner  for 

British  Columbia,  under  instructions  from  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada; 

lad  the  various  tribes  and  bands  placed  under  charge  of  missionuries  and  teachers 

teat  hy  the  various  religious  denominations,  as  has  for  more  than  SO  years  been  so 

eminently  productive  of  good  at  Metlakatla,  British  Columbia,  under  Mr.  Duncan,  of 

the  Episcopal  mission,  and  at  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  under  Mr.  Crosby, 

•f  the  Weeleyan  Methodist  mission.    If  this  system  is  carried  out  and  adopted  by 

•or  GoTsmment  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  rascalities  of  Indian  agents  aud  no 

■ore  Indian  wars  precipitated  by  the  cupidity  of  Indian  rinf^.    What  Alaska  now 

moods  is  a  civil  government,  as  stated  bv  Mr.  Dennis  and  petitioned  for  by  more  than 

fiMir  hundred  residents  at  Fort  Wrangell.    William  King  Lear,  esq.,  whose  name  has 

accidentally  been  misspelled  as  one  of  the  sifpiers  to  the  petition  to  Congress  on  oiir 

first  page,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Alaska  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 

eitizsnB  of  Wrangell.    Mr.  J.  M.  Ysnderbilt  was  for  a  long  time  purser  on  the  steamer 

Csiv/omta,  and  shows  by  his  signature  to  that  petition  that  he  is  well  aware  that  the 

mning  of  Alaska  to  settlement  will  be  more  for  the  interest  of  steamboat  owners 

faan  to  have  the  country  locked  up  as  it  has  been  by  the  presence  of  troops. 

We  commend  the  whole  subject  of  the  commnnication  from  Mr.  Dennis  and  the 
petition  of  the  oitisens  of  Alaska  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  Delegate  in  Con- 
ness,  and  we  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  press  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  aid  in 
Saving  Alaska  opened  to  settlement  and  development  by  immediate  action  of  the 
present  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


[Fmn  the  Png«(  Sound  Argas,  jAnoary  25, 1878.] 
NSWB  FROM  ALAjSKA. 

Wrangell,  A.  T.,  Jansory  10^  1878, 

Editor  Aboub  :  Items  from  this  seetion  being  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  your 
pspsr,  I  will  record  ooourrencee  at  this  port  dnriuff  the  past  two  months.  Weather 
teiag  the  psiiod  dslsd  has  been  remarkable;  mild  and  rainy  baa  been  its  principal 
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features.  Sloshing  abont  in  the  mnd  has  caused  as  to  become  as  webfooted  a 
gonians.  During  the  month  of  November  we  had  but  3  nights  of  frost,  19  d 
rain,  6  eloudy  days  without  rain,  and  5  clear  days. 

December  was  introduced  with  a  light  frost,  and  during  the  month  the  weath 
23  days  of  rain,  3  cloudy  days  without  rain,  4  clear  days,  and  1  day  of  snow  sqi 
the  depth  of  snow  fall  1  inch.  The  lowest  range  of  thermometer  during  Dec 
was  26^1  highest  46° ;  average  sta^^e  during  the  month,  37°.  As  further  evide 
the  mildness  of  our  climate,  pemut  me  to  state  that  in  a  window  of  my  sanctt 
rosebush  now  in  full  bloom,  and  which  has  been  ever  since  the  1st  day  of  Deo€ 
Prevailing  winds  here  during  the  past  sixty  days  have  been  east  and  southeast^ 
accounts  for  mildness  of  climate. 

FROM  CA8SIAR. 

Messrs.  Sylvester  and  Humphreys  arrived  here  from  the  gold  field  on  Decem 
and  report  very  mild  weather  at  the  mines  and  not  much  snow.  They  had 
difficulty  in  coming  down  the  Stikine  River  On  account  of  no  ice,  except  a  littd 
the  bauKS.  Several  companies  are  at  work  tunneling  on  the  first  north  f 
MoDames  Creek,  and  are  aoinff  well,  taking  out  about  oO  ounces  per  week, 
sions  are  scarce  at  the  mines;  butter  and  bacon  there  is  none,  and  but  little  floi 
sugar.  Miners  going  to  these  mines  on  the  ice  must  take  plenty  of  suppUei 
them. 

HOLIDATS  AT  WRANOELL. 

Christmas  eve  wa«  ushered  in  by  a  grand  raffle  for  Christmas  cakes,  after 
came  a  magnificent  display  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  which,  beins  free  1 
everybody  partook  thereof  and  became  happy.  Hootzenoo  and  all  otner  bra 
liquor  flowed  in  abuu dance,  and  in  bonor  to  tue  residents  of  Wrangell  be  it  sai' 
on  this  occasion  no  white  man  created  any  disturbance.  The  only  commotio 
b^  an  Indian,  and  he,  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  native  of  Washington  Territory.  A 
nigbt  approached  our  attention  was  attracted  toward  the  Indian  village.  The  i 
and  church  going  portion  of  the  Indians  had  at  this  hour  collected  in  number 
two  hundred,  and  were  on  the  march  toward  town,  singine  as  thev  came.  Ar 
at  the  residence  of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  McFarland,  they  halted  and  serenaded  ] 
singing  several  hymns.  Their  singing  was  admirable,  considering  the  length  o 
they  have  been  under  tuition.  As  I  listened  to  these  natives,  who  are  seek 
become  enlightened  and  benefited  by  the  teaching  of  Chmstianity,  I  could  n 
admire  their  seeming  sincerity  and  renect  that  they  were  showing  a  good  exam 
many  of  us  who  claim  to  be  their  superiors  in  all  things.  Christmas  dawnec 
an  easterly  wind  and  rain,  which  somewhat  dampened  the  spirits  of  our  inhabi 
As  the  day  advanced,  however,  the  rain  let  up  somewhat,  and  the  people  circi 
around  and  enjoyed  each  other's  conffratoiations.  The  day  passed  aff  in  p 
harmony ;  and,  as  evening  approached,  all  those  who  love  to  tip  the  fantasi 
were  preparing  for  the  masquerade  ball.  At  8  p.  m.  the  doors  were  opened 
being  supplied  with  a  ''complimentary,''  I  wended  forth  to  the  hall  and  beheld 
twenty  couples,  of  whom  many  were  in  gay  and  costly  costume,  being  the  hand 
of  Indians.  Leaving  the  scene  of  gayety,  I  strolled  to  the  residence  of  Toyal 
chief  of  the  Stikines.  The  church  and  school  people  were  giving  an  entertai 
at  his  house  and,  having  been  given  to  understand  that  the  presence  of  myse' 
friends  at  the  feast  would  be  considered  an  honor  greatly  appreciated  by  all,  tO| 
with  friend  Vanderbilt,  I  went  there.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  attraction,  a  bu 
in  size  30  by  40,  we  beheld  congregated  together  about  two  hundred  Indians,  o 
young,  of  all  sizes  and  all  shades  of  color.  The  room  was  well  lighted  by  1 
candles,  and  a  huge  fire  of  dry  wood  in  the  center  of  the  buildine.  The  waUi 
eracefnlly  decorated  with  evergreens,  flags,  and  pictures.  In  the  room  wer 
large  tables,  on  which  were  placed  in  abundance  ''Boston  muck-a-mnck"  of 
description,  and  around  whicn  were  seated  youth  and  age  doing  Justice  to  all 
them.  As  the  tables  were  finished,  a  fresh  lot  would  be  seated,  and  before  an^ 
was  eaten  grace  would  be  said  by  Mrs.  Dickinson.  In  a  small  room  near  the 
was  an  organ^  at  which  was  seated  Mrs.  Constautine  (an  Indian  woman),  who  r< 
the  throng  with  several  pieces  of  music.  After  all  had  eaten,  Toyahatt  enter 
us  with  tableaux,  which  were  very  laughable. 

Could  our  wise  heads  and  lawmakers  at  Washington  and  elsewhere  have  witi 
these  things  as  above  set  forth,  they  would  have  become  somewhat  enli^^htened  n 
ing  the  people  here  and  their  wants.  Talk  about  heathens,  barbarians,  and 
tian  missions  in  foreign  lands !  Here  in  Alaska  is  the  point  to  turn  your  atte 
Ministers  and  Christians  of  these  United  States,  here  is  material  for  you  to 
with ;  here  are  people  daily  praying  to  God  that  aid  will  be  sent  them.  Som< 
has  been  done ;  a  school  has  oeen  established  and  a  lady  teacher  sent  here.  Bi 
is  not  sufficient.  More  is  asked;  a  man  is  required — one  who  is  enthusiastic 
subject  of  reforming  Indium  from  their  old  traditionary  pr»otloea  and  habi 
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flarerting  them  to  the  better  faith.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jaokson,  while  here  last  sammer, 
■■red  as  that  a  man  would  be  sent  to  this  mission  as  soon  as  a  saitable  one  could 
kfoimd;  and  the  Indians  are  continaally  asking  when  he  might  be  expected  to 
Bire. 

geoatoTB  and  all  in  authority  at  Washington  again  we  call  upon  you ;  aside  from 

fliown  demands  as  citissens  we  urge  upon  you  in  behalf  of  these  people  to  give  deep 

height  and  legislate  wisely.    Our  Indians  here  are  like  the  whites ;  they  are  divided 

3  two  seta— churoh  and  antiohurch.    The  churchgoing  Indians  ure  opposed  to  the 

ki^enoo  trafiBc,  and  are  trying  to  stop  its  manufacture.    The  antichurch  portion  of 

^Indians  are  the  whisky  pro<lucers  and  consumers,  and  they  frequently  endeavor, 

flen  dmnky  to  sow  discord  and  create  a  panic  amoug  the  elect.    Could  the  manufao- 

tue  of  liqnor  by  the  Indians  be  stopped  the  church  here  would  soon  have  enrolled 

M  members  nearly  every  native.    The  manufacture  of  liquor  in  Alaska  by  Indians  in 

8T  mind  can  be  stopped  but  by  one  way,  and  that  is  by  extending  law  over  this 

mtry  and  punishing  an  Indian  by  fine  and  imprisonment  when  convicted  of  the 

nffie.     Wben  these  Indians  here  lose  their  purse  their  hearts  are  touched,  and 

■prisonment,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  drives  terror  to  their  souls.    The  presence 

if  troops  and  an  occasional  gunboat  have  no  effect  toward  destroying  the  traffic  in 

^  country ;  they  only  foster  the  trade  by  noninterference.    But  give  us  gunboats 

ad  troops  with  law  attached,  or  law  without  either,  and  see  how  long  it  will  take 

toereate  reform.    Law  we  must  have,  and  each  day's  doings  here  calls  out  louder 

kthe  same.     We  must  have  law  in  order  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  doings  of 

eoDtemptible  white  men.    There  is  no  necessity  of  the  whites  here  asking  protection 

son  the  Indians,  for  they  (the  Indians)  have,  since  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  shown 

ttemselves  to  be  the  most  law  abiding.    All  they  ask  is  justice  from  the  hands  of  all 

Ben,  and  nothing  will  be  done  by  them  that  will  create  disturbance. 

An  outrage  was  committed  here  a  fortnight  (ere  Christmas  by  a  colored  scrub  named 
Cfto.  He,  having  some  difficultv  with  an  Indian  woman,  and  not  content  with  tongue 
itthing  her,  set  to  and  beat  and  kicked  her  most  shamefully.  At  such  treatment  the 
I&dians  demanded  justice ;  but  none  was  to  be  had.  The  Indians  were  advised,  how- 
tr^,  that  should  the  rascal  attempt  any  further  trouble  they  should  take  him  in  cus- 
tody and  administer  on  his  bare  back  one  hundred  lashes.  After  the  affair  was  all 
vrer  seTeral  of  our  citizens  talked  of  lynching  him,  and  all  that  was  required  to  carry 
i&t  Uieir  notions  was  a  little  urging. 

A  GBEAT  SENSATION. 

On  Deoember  29  this  little  town  was  greatly  agitated  over  an  occurrence  as  fol- 
Ws:  The  bootzenoo  manufacturers,  having  by  noninterference  become  bold  and 
unprincipled,  one  John  Petelin,  a  Russian  and  distiller  of  poison,  sold  to  an  Indian 
tome  of  his  manufacture,  which  caused  a  drunken  row  in  the  ranch  and  in  which 
several  Indians  got  seriously  hurt.  This  drunken  spree  caused  a  few  of  the  church- 
jcotog  people  to  fall  from  grace,  and  consequently  the  church  party  concluded  it  was 
Ume  to  mahe  an  example  of  somebody  in  order  to  convince  white  men  that  whisky 
•sQing  by  them  to  Indians  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  A  score  of  Indians  there- 
fore marched  to  the  Russian's  house,  seized  his  ''stiir'  and  liquor,  and  with  him  in 
eoatody  started  for  the  ranch.  Arriving  at  Toy  ah  att's  residence  a  council  was  held, 
lod  the  decision  was  that  the  Russian  should  be  tied  to  a  post  for  one  hour.  This 
sentence  was  carried  out,  and  the  culprit's  ''still''  and  ''mash  tub"  were  placed 
alonj^ide  of  him,  that  all  passers-by  mignt  know  why  such  punishment  was  inflicted. 
A  portion  of  our  white  population  (those  who  hesitate  not  in  violating  the  laws  of 
Uie  country)  set  up  an  Iguominious  howl  over  the  occurrence,  claiming  that  if  Indians 
were  permitted  and  tolerated  to  perpetrate  acts  like  this  they  would  oecome  embold- 
ened and  no  white  man  would  be  safe.  Many  talked  loudly  of  marching  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Russian  while  under  sentence,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  talk  was  cheap, 
and  none  cared  to  act.  Others,  who  are  possessed  with  more  brass  than  brains,  com- 
Benced  defining  other  men's  duties,  never  once  considering  that  their  duties  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  demand  that  they  shall  discountenance  and  endeavor  to  suppress 
the  liqnor  traffic  in  Alaska.  And,  again,  there  were  a  few  of  another  class,  of  the ' '  cut- 
aod- shoot"  stamp,  who  howled  loudly  of  individual  rights  and  self-protection,  assert- 
ing what  they  would  do  should  anyone  attempt  to  enter  their  premises  in  search  of 
liqnor.  Here  was  a  scene  for  you,  fellow-citizens  of  this  our  great  Republic.  Here, 
lawmakers  of  Washington,  was  a  scene  to  be  carefully  considered  by  you.  Here 
were  three  hundred  white  men  greatly  agitated  over  an  act  perpetrated  by  a  few  law- 
abiding  Indians,  the  justness  of  whose  doings  we  will  consider  hereafter.  Here  we 
were,  all  more  or  less  excited,  and  many  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Would  it 
have  been  strange  had  anything  serious  occurred f 

Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement,  a  call  was  made  for  the  people  to  organize  a 
•elect  committee  and  empower  the  same  to  preserve  the  peace  and  administer  justice 
at  this  town.    The  call  accomplished  nothing,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  more 
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were  in  favor  of  creating  discord  and  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  than  to  the  eoa  1^ 
trary.    Such  boixig  the  case,  the  oaatoms  authorities  got  their  baclcs  np,  qnoted  th( 
laws,  and  proclaimed  that  they  should  oommence  a  war  of  extermination  on  al  ^^ 
whisky  makers  and  lawbreakers. 

A  UTTLB  OOMMOK  SBITSB, 

There  is  reason  in  all  things  and  Justice  in  many.    Therefore  let  as  consider  thC 
following  carefdlly :  -^ 

Congress,  by  act  approved  March  3, 1873,  made  Alaska  an  Indian  coontry,  and  sec-' 
tion  2140,  Revised  Statates,  authorizes  Indians  to  destroy  all  liquors  found  in  an' 
Indian  country,  except  that  which  has  been  introduced  legally.  ^ 

Such  being  the  case,  the  Indians  had  the  right  to  enter  the  Russian's  house,  seize 
upon  and  destroy  his  "  stills "  and  liquor.  But  had  they  the  right  to  administer  pun- 
ishment on  the  manf  Legally  they  had  not.  But  common  sense  and  justice  ceded 
them  the  right  on  this  occasion,  and  will  tMin  if  it  becomes  necessary.  If  a  man,  be  I 
he  white  or  black,  so  far  degrades  himseli  that  he  will,  in  defiance  of  law,  manufao- ' 
ture  rank  poison  and  sell  it  to  Indians  in  a  country  like  this,  thereby  jeopardizing 
not  only  the  lives  of  Indians  but  that  of  his  own  and  hundreds  of  others  who  claim 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  there  is,  in  my  mind«  no  punishment  too  severe;  and,  in 
addition  to  being  tied  to  a  post,  the  Russian  richly  deserved  a  castigation  witn  a 
"cat-o'-nine-tails.''  The  churchffoin^  portion  of  the  Indians  here  deserve  credit  for 
their  efforts  in  trying  to  destroy  the  liquor  traffic,  and  had  our  white  citizens  encour- 
aged sobriety  among  the  Indians  and  discountenanced  the  liquor  traffic  by  white 
men  there  would  have  been  less  trouble  among  both  races. 

kAw  tbab* 

The  dawning  of  1878  found  many  of  onr  inhabitants  noisv.  Chanse  of  drinks  opexw 
ated  badly.  Hootzenoo  would  not  unite  harmoniously  with  other  orands  of  liquor^ 
and  the  consequences  were  ill  temper.  By  night  many  gave  evidence  of  a  quarreli 
some  nature  and  became  abusive — so  mucn  so  that  umbrage  was  taken  and  a  general 
row  occurred,  in  which  revolvers  were  drawn.  Luckily,  however.  Mends  interposed, 
and  no  shooting  was  done. 

OBOOKBD  WHI8KT. 

I 

On  the  following  day  the  customs  officials,  seeing  that  men  were  making  fools  6i 
themselves  and  that  trouble  might  arise  at  any  moment,  concluded  to  cut  short  the 
supply  of  hootzenoo  and  made  a  raid  on  illicit  distillers.  Searching  the  premises  oj 
several  persons,  nothing  was  found  except  at  Mr.  Clark's,  and  he  said  tnat  he  wal 
compelled  to  make  it  and  sell  it  or  starve.  He  is  therefore  recommended  to  see| 
admittance  in  some  State  asylum  where  they  give  the  inmates  plenty  of  f^b  and  iM 
addition  teach  them  a  trade  that  will  on  ducharge  from  the  institution  be  mo'^ 
remunerative  than  making  hootzenoo  in  Alaska.  On  January  8  the  war  of  ex 
mination  was  renewed,  the  officials  heading  for  the  Indian  ranch.  On  Shoe  Stac 
Point  hootzenoo  stills  and  bowls  of  mash  were  found  in  nearly  every  house,  and  t 
destruction  thereof  was  great. 

Old  Shoe  Stacks,  who  professes  to  be  a  ''hyas  tyhee,"  who  has  letters  of  reco 
mendation  from  nearly  every  military  and  naval  officer  that  has  been  at  Wrangei 
had  in  his  bouse  two  distills  and  mash  enough  to  make  forty  gallons  of  whisky,  aof 
notwithstanding  this  fact  he  has  always  claimed  to  be  a  good  Indian  and  oppos« 
to  the  hootzenoo  traffic.  This  same  Shoe  Stacks,  without  exception,  is  the  worf 
Indian  among  the  Stickines,  and  does  more  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  church  aa 
school  than  ail  the  balance  of  the  Indians  combined.  Could  be  be  jiersuaded  i 
partake  of  an  overdose  of  hootzenoo  and  die  fh>m  its  effect  but  few  would  moull 
nis  loss. 

These  whisky  raids  have  accomplished  something,  and  could  punishment  t 
inflicted  on  those  found  guilty,  an  end  to  the  traffic  would  soon  follow.  Unless  pni 
isbment  is  imposed  there  is  no  use  destroying  '*  stills, ''  for  if  those  who  manufactm 
and  sell  hootzenoo  can  not  make  it  in  their  dwellings  they  will  make  it  in  the  wool 
on  some  adjacent  island.  The  customs  officers  have,  by  advising  and  destroyi| 
''stills"  and  liquor,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  manufacture.  I 

But  talkine  and  destroying  won't  do  it.    It  is  about  time  an  example  be  madep 
some  one.    If  the  department  chooses  not  to  punish,  then  let  the  flood  gates  be  openc 
and  the  country  will  soon  go  to  the  devil,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  kind 
government  in  Alaska,  for  all  decent  men  will  leave  in  disgust. 

XXXJ 
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(Fimii  the  Port  TownMnd  Weekly  Argus,  Haroh  Si;  1878.] 
▲FFAIBS  nC  ▲LASKA— -A  UETTBR  WHICH  TALKS  BU8IIfS88. 

WsANOKLLy  Alaska,  February  t8, 1878. 

Editor  Ajlous  :  Keep  it  before  the  people,  shout  it  from  the  hilltops,  and  howl 
tei  the  valleys  the  fact  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  are  at  last  learning 
^st  AlaskA  is  American  territory ;  that  outside  of  her  fur  interests  she  is  rich  in 
aeeareefl ;  that  capital  is  now  invested,  and  these  resources  will  be  deyeioped.  Pro- 
c^m  alao  the  fact  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  present  Congress  to  legislate 
IS  AlaakA,  and  frame  laws  whereby  those  who  have  invested  money  in  this  Territory 
ssy  be  proteeted  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  inherent  as  American  eitizens. 

WRANOKLL  WKATHEB 

iaxBg  the  past  two  months  has  been  very  mild,  with  abundance  of  rain.  The  record 
far  Jaaaary  shows  17  rainy  days,  9  olondy  days,  8  clear  days,  and  2  days  during  which 
■ew  fell ;  depth  of  snow  fall,  one-fourth  inch:  lowest  stage  of  thermometer  during 
^  month,  9C^ ;  highest,  49^ ;  average  stage,  40^.  February  record  shows  14  days  of 
aio,  Sdoady  days,  8  clear  days,  and  3  days  of  snow  fall ;  depth  of  snoW  fall,  2  inches ; 
brest  stage  of  thermometer,  30°;  highest,  48^;  average,  S^. 

A  STORM  BBBWINO. 

AfiiairB  here  of  late  have  not  been  as  they  shonld  be.  The  customs  authorities  stiU 
Mstinoe  the  war  on  whisky,  causing  a  few  white  men  to  howl  and  many  Indians  to 
crunble.  White  men,  by  abuse,  insults,  and  bad  advice  to  Indians,  and  many  of  the 
ladians,  by  meanness  and  cowardly  threats,  imagine  that  they  can  frighten  the 
flffieiala,  and  thus  prevent  the  further  destruction  of  their  loved  hootzenoo. 

We  have  a  few  contemptible  renegades  here  who  have  endeavored  to  cause  a  con- 
Hct  between  the  customs  authorities  and  the  Indians,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  case 
4  trouble  these  same  sneaks  will  get  a  taste  of  lead. 

CHUBCH  Ain>  SCHOOL. 

The  mission  school  still  progresses  in  defiance  of  the  oombined  influence  of  bad 
bdiana,  dance-house  bummers,  gamblers,  and  dead  beats.  In  order  to  preserve  good 
Oder  among  the  flock,  the  church  members  elected  a  committee  of  five  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  judges,  and  to  decide  on  all  offenses  committed.  Their  principal  modes 
tf  ponishment  are  fines  and  tying  to  a  post.  The  other  day,  a  schoolboy  having 
eoounitted  an  offisnse,  he  was  tied  up,  and  some  of  his  ''tillicums,''  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  church  party,  set  up  a  howl  and  finally  out  him  loose.  This  act  caused 
»  eonunotion. 

The  judges,  seeking  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do.  were  told  that  when  Christ 
vaa  on  earth,  and  His  enemies  struck  him  on  one  cheek.  He  turned  the  other,  that 
they  might  strike  that  also ;  and  that  they,  desiring  to  be  His  disciples,  must  imi- 
tate His  example,  and  not  notice  such  petty  meanness.  This  advice  somewhat 
amused  them;  nowever,  they  acknowledged  it  to  be  good  doctrine  and  agreed  to 
fellow  it. 

*'8HOK-8TA0KS"  ON  THS  WABPATH. 

This  high-toned  chief,  being  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  oommittee  of  flvs 
VIS  elected,  concluded  to  try  a  little  bluff.  He  conunenced  by  opposing  the  elect- 
iag  of  a  committee,  saying  that  the  Indiuis  would  not  tolerate  it  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  inflict  an^  punishment.  This  was  very  cool^  considering  that  he  was 
IB  outsider  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  church  matters.  Finding  that  his  eloquence 
had  no  effect,  and  Mrs.  McFarland  being  chairman  of  the  meeting,  he  thought  he 
would  frighten  her.  Said  he,  "  Woman,  what  did  you  come  here  for  f  Ton  will  ruin 
all  these  Indians  and  upset  the  whole  town.  Ton  may  think  you  are  safe  here,  but 
I  advise  you  to  get  your  soldiers  again."  About  the  time  he  was  getting  warmed 
«p  nicely  the  customs'  ty-hee  stepped  in,  and  the  brave  ''Shoe-Stacks''  hauled  in 
kis  horns  and  completely  went  back  on  himself. 

In  order  that  tne  Indians  may  be  properly  watched  and  detected  in  the  liquor 
traCDc,  the  deputy  collector  has  appointed  several  Indians  to  act  as  detectives  and 
policemen. 

This  move  made  our  friend  ''Shoe-Stacks"  only  angry.  He  tried  every  conceiv- 
able way  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  serving  the  collector,  and  demanded  that  they 
be  remoTcd  from  office.  But,  alas  I  his  politics  not  being  the  same  as  the  deputy's, 
Boremovali  were  made.  Then,  said  the  bold  chief,  "Suppose  one  of  your  police- 
men sets  killed  when  he  attempts  to  search  canoes,  what  will  jou  dof "  ''What 
wfll  f  do,"  said  the  deputy,  somewhat  riled;  "who  talks  of  killmgf  Do  you  come 
bare  end  tell  me  that  you  will  kOl  one  of  my  policemen  should  he  attempt  to  search 
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your  premises  t  If  yoa  do,  I  will  soon  teaoh  yon  what  I  will  do/'  "No^"  sail 
**  Shoe-Staoks/'  "  I  don't  intend  to  kill  any  one,  but  I  am  afraid  that  stranee  Indian 
coming  here  might  kill  them."  *'  Too  thin,  old  man/'  said  the  deputy,  "the  gam< 
of  bluff  won't  win." 

A  OOXTRAST. 

Such  is  "Shoe-Stacks,"  "a  ^ood  Indian  and  white  men's  friend."  Now  comet 
Toy-a-att,  another  chief;  what  is  his  "turn  tnm"f  This  chief  goes  to  church.  H< 
made  a  speech  the  other  day  to  all  the  whites  and  Indians  in  town.  Here  is  what 
he  said : 

tot-a-att's  speech. 

"My  Brothers  akd  Friends  :  I  come  before  you  to-day  to  talk  a  little,  and  I  hop< 
that  you  will  listen  to  what  I  say,  and  not  laugh  at  me  because  I  am  an  Indian.  J 
am  ffetting  old  and  have  not  manv  summers  yet  to  live  on  this  earth.  I  want  tc 
speak  a  little  of  the  past  history  of  us  Sitka  Indians  and  of  our  present  wants.  In 
ages  past,  before  white  men  came  among  us,  the  Indians  of  Alaska  were  barbarous, 
with  brutish  instincts.  Tribal  wars  were  continual,  bloodshed  and  murder  of  dail^ 
occurrence,  and  superstition  controlled  our  whole  moyements  and  our  hearto.  The 
white  man^s  God  we  knew  not  of.  Nature  evinced  to  us  that  there  was  a  first  greal 
cause ;  beyond  that  all  was  blank.  Our  god  was  created  by  us;  that  is,  we  selected 
animals  and  birds,  the  images  of  which  we  revered  as  gods. 

"Natural  instincts  taaght  us  to  supply  our  wants  from  that  which  we  beheld 
around  us.  If  we  wanted  food,  the  waters  gave  us  fish ;  and  if  we  wanted  raiment, 
the  wild  animals  of  the  woods  gave  us  skins,  which  we  converted  to  use.  Im|)le- 
ments  of  warfare  and  tools  to  work  with  we  constructed  rudely  from  stone  and 
wood.    [Here  the  speaker  showed  specimens  of  stone,  axes,  an  d  weapons  of  warfare .  ] 

"These,"  said  he,  holding  them  up  to  view,  "we  used  in  the  place  of  the  saws, 
axes,  hammers,  guns,  and  knives  of  the  present  time.  Fire  we  discovered  by  frio< 
tion.     [Here  he  demonstrated  how  they  produced  fire.] 

"  In  the  course  of  time  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams.  We  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  the  only  beings  in  the  shape  of  man  that  inhab- 
ited this  earth.  White  men  appeared  before  us  on  the  surface  of  the  great  waten 
in  large  ships  which  we  called  canoes.  Where  they  came  from  we  knew  not^  bul 
supposed  that  they  dropped  from  the  clouds.  The  ships'  sails  we  took  for  wings, 
and  concluded  that,  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  they  could  fly  as  well  as  swim.  M 
time  advanced,  the  white  men  who  visited  our  country  introduced  among  us  every- 
thing that  is  produced  by  nature  and  the  arts  of  man.  They  also  told  ns  of  a  Qod, 
a  saperior  being,  who  created  all  things,  even  us,  the  Indians.  They  told  us  thai 
this  God  was  in  the  heavens  above,  and  that  all  mankind  were  His  children.  Them 
things  were  told  us,  but  we  could  not  understand  them. 

"At  the  present  time  we  are  not  the  same  people  that  we  were  a  hundred  yean 
ago.  Contact  and  association  with  the  white  man  has  created  a  chanee  in  our  habiti 
and  customs.  We  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  wonderful  works  of  tne  white  man 
His  ingenuity  and  skill  has  produced  steamships,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  thoa 
sands  of  other  things.  His  mind  is  far-reaching:  whatever  he  desires  he  produced 
His  wonderful  sciences  enable  him  to  understand  nature  and  her  laws.  WhatevQ 
she  produces  he  improves  upon  and  makes  useful. 

"  Each  day  the  white  man  becomes  more  perfect  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  whS 
the  Indian  is  at  a  standstill.  Why  is  thisf  Is  it  because  the  God  you  have  told  I 
of  is  a  white  God,  and  that  yon,  being  of  his  color,  have  been  favored  by  himt     ^ 

"Why,  brothers,  look  at  our  skin;  we  are  dark,  we  are  not  of  your  color,  hen 
you  call  us  Indians.    Is  this  the  reason  that  we  are  ignorant;  is  this  the  cause 
our  not  knowing  our  Greatort 

"  My  brothers,  a  change  is  coming.  We  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  wonderfl 
things  of  this  world,  and  we  desire  to  understand  what  we  see  and  what  we  hei 
We  desire  light.  We  want  our  eyes  to  become  open.  We  have  been  in  the  dark  f 
long,  and  we  appeal  to  you,  my  brothers,  to  help  us. 

"  But  how  can  this  be  donef    Listen  to  me.    Although  I  have  been  a  bad  Indi^ 
I  can  see  the  right  road  and  I  desire  to  follow  it.    I  have  changed  for  the  better, 
have  done  away  with  all  Indian  superstitious  habits.    I  am  in  my  old  agebecoml 
civilized.    I  have  learned  to  know  Jesus  and  I  desire  to  know  more  of  Him. 
desire  education,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  read  the  Holy  Bible. 

"  Look  at  Fort  Simpson  and  at  Metlakatla,  British  Columbia.    See  the  In 
there.    In  years  gone  by  they  were  the  worst  Indians  on  this  coast,  the  most  bru 
barbarous,  and  bloodthirsty.    They  were  our  sworn  enemies  and  were  oontinu 
at  war  with  us.    How  are  they  nowf    Instead  of  our  enemies,  they  are  our  frie 
They  have  become  partially  educated  and  civilized.    They  can  understand  wi 
they  see  and  what  they  hear;  they  can  read  and  write,  and  are  learning  to  bee 
Christians.    These  Indians,  my  brothers,  at  the  places  just  spoken  of,  are  Brij 
Indians,  and  it  must  have  been  the  wish  of  the  British  Queen  that  her  Indians  sh^ 
be  educated.    We  have  been  told  that  the  British  Government  ia  a  powerfol  i 
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one  a  good  and  great  work  among  us.  \ 

Ilia  is  not  anfficient.    We  want  onr  chief  at  Washington  to  help  us.     We  want  | 

0  use  his  influence  towards  having  us  a  church  huilt  and  in  having  a  good 
lent  to  us  who  will  teach  ns  to  read  the  Bihle  and  learn  all  ahont  Jesus.  And 
my  brothers,  to  you  I  appeal.  Help  as  in  our  efforts  to  do  right.  If  you  don't 
to  come  to  our  church,  don't  laugh  and  make  fun  of  ns  because  we  sing  and  pray. 
[amy  of  yon  have  Indian  women  living  with  you.    I  ask  you  to  send  them  to 

1  and  charch,  where  they  will  learn  to  become  good  women.  Don't,  my 
era,  let  them  go  to  the  dance  houses,  for  there  they  will  learn  to  be  bad  and 
to  drink  whisky. 

ow,  that  I  aee  you  are  gettine  tired  of  listening  to  me,  I  will  finish  by  asking 
kgain  to  help  us  in  trying  to  do  right.    If  one  of  ns  should  be  led  astray  from 

2ht  path,  point  out  to  us  our  error  and  assist  us  in  trying  to  reform.  If  yon 
1  assist  ns  in  doing  good  and  quit  selling^  whisky,  we  will  soon  make  Fort 
gell  a  Guiet  place  and  the  Stickeen  Indians  will  become  a  happy  people.  I  now 
:  yoa  aJl  for  your  kind  attention.    Good-by.'' 

h,  my  readers,  is  Toy-a-att's  speech,  verbatim,  as  near  as  I  could  report  it. 
i  do  yon  think  of  itf  Does  it  not  speak  volumes f  Does  it  not  convince  you 
dl  the  talk  about  the  Indians  of  Alaska  desiring  missionaries  sent  among  them 
aa  idle  mmorf  This  speech  was  made  at  his  own  request  before  hundreds  of 
e,  and  he  desired  that  I  should  publish  to  the  world  what  he  said.  I  have 
vored  to  do  so,  and  I  trust  that  the  public  will  receive  it  as  an  earnest  appeal 
an  Indian  who  I  believe  is  truly  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  do  good. 
r.^-att  spoke  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  his  speech  was  repeated  by  Indian 
rley"  in  "Chinook."  Toy-a  att  is  not  the  only  Indian  here  that  desires  to 
ae  Christianized.  Many  others  are  as  eager  as  he  to  become  enlightened. 
Acqoisition  of  this  territory,  had  our  Oovemment  pursued  a  different  policy 
^tended  law  and  order  over  it,  instead  of  placing  it  under  the  control  of  the  I 

L)epartment,  to-day  its  resources  would  have  been  developed  and  its  inhabitants  { 

»tter  mdWdly,  physically,  and  intellectually.    Military  rule  is  a  curse  to  any  ^^ 

iry  in  time  of  peace,  ana  Alaska  wants  no  more  of  it.  It  will  be  very  curious, 
id,  if  the  people  of  Alaska  can  not  be  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
nion  Government  controls  affairs  in  Cassiar,  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Skeena  and 
rivers.  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  hundreds  of  other  places  in  British 
mbia. 

the  above-named  places  they  have  the  same  class  of  people  to  deal  with  that 
Ave  here,  and  there  it  is  the  fear  of  the  law  that  keeps  things  quiet,  while  here 
le  do  as  they  please  because  they  believe  there  is  no  law  that  can  reach  them, 
lisgraceful  affair  occurred  here  on  the  night  of  February  16 — an  affair  that  puts 
June  anything  that  has  occurred  at  this  place  heretofore.  A  gang  of  bummers 
rowdies  have  for  the  past  three  mouths  been  in  the  habit  of  prowling  about  town 
idnight,  making  the  most  hideous  noises  imaginable,  disturbing  everybody,  and 
Iting  those  who  objected  to  their  infernal  acts. 
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nnto  onr  people  in  aending  by  sentence  seyeial  bad  oharaoten  beyond  Alaska's 
bound  limits  never  to  return.    We  shall  wait  patiently  a  few  months  longer  for 
gress  to  extend  law  over  this  region,  and  if  onr  appeals  are  not  heeded,  then  we  a 
organize  a  vigUanoe  oommittee  and  take  the  law  in  our  own  hands,  let  the  co 
qnences  be  what  they  may.    A  few  determined  men  can  become  a  power  unto  tta 
selves  by  acting  in  unison  and  doin^  that  which  is  for  the  common  good. 

Vigilance  committees  are  not  desirable  in  any  country,  but  what  other  reco  « 
have  we  should  the  present  Congress  refuse  us  aidf    We  must  have  law  and  or 
this  fact  each  day  more  fully  demonstrates. 

ALMOST  BLOODSHED. 

On  February  19  nine  canoes,  loaded  with  Indians,  arrived  at  this  port  from  ^'A'n 
The  customs  officials,  desiring  to  search  these  canoes,  sent  one  of  their  ^^  specie 
(a  Stikine  Indian)  to  do  that  duty,  and  while  he  was  performing  the  same  a  Tra 
Indian  came  rushing  out  of  his  house  with  a  musket  and  attempted  to  shoot 
'^ special."    The  gun,  being  an  old  '*  flintlock,"  would  not  go  off;  hence  no  danca 
was'  done.    The  customs  omcials  then  summoned  the  Takoo  Indian  to  appear  bo/3 
them,  and  as  a  punishment  for  the  attempt  at  murder  ordered  that  he  surrcndez* 
canoe.    This  he  refused  to  do  until  he  was  informed  that  unless  he  did  he  would 
tied  to  a  post  and  whipped.    Not  relishing  the  idea  of  being  disgraced  in  this  m 
ner,  he  gave  up  his  canoe.    Thereupon  ail  the  whisky  bummers  and  thieving  wli 
men  set  up  a  howl  and  told  the  Indians  that  the  customs  officers  had  no  right 
take  the  canoe;  that  it  was  an  outrage  on  the  Indians,  and  that  they  should  go 
take  the  canoe. 

COURAQS  TESTED. 


The  canoe  being  made  fast  alongside  the  custom-house,  on  February  25  the  depnl 
collector,  stepping  from  the  door  of  his  office,  beheld  fourteen  stalwart  IndiauB  i. 
the  act  of  picking  up  the  cnnoe  and  walking  off  with  it.    Calling  to  them  to  desist 
no  attention  was  paid.    Calling  a  second  time  and  no  attention,  the  deputy  thei 
reached  for  his  ** Springfield,"  went  to  the  door,  and  said,  '*  Drop  that  canoe  or  yoi    "^ 
are  all  dead  men."    At  this  threat  they  stopped  and  paid  attention.    On  investiga 
tion  It  was  found  that  a  certain  cowardly  sneak  of  a  white  man  had  induced  then^^ 
to  come  and  take  the  canoe,  he  telling  the  Indians  that  the  collector  would  be  afraid"^ 
to  prevent  them.    The  deputy  quietly  informed  them  that  all  the  Indiaus  in  Wrangell   , 
could  not  take  the  canoe  unless  they  took  it  over  his  dead  body,  and  that  if  they 
stole  it  during  the  night  he  would  have  it  back  or  the  Indians'  scalps  that  dared  to'^ 
interfere.  ^- 

A  pretty  mess  this  state  of  affairs.    The  customs  officials  propose  to  stop  tlie  liquor    ^ 
traffic  among  Indians  at  Wrangell,  and  In  order  to  do  this  tney  must  have  aid.    Sev- 
eral Stikine  Indians  have  tendered  their  services  and  have  been  accepted,  and  he    ' 
who  objects  to  the  searching  of  dwellings  and  canoes  must  abide  by  the  conse-   ^^ 
qnences.  •  r 

The  customs  officials  did  not  take  the  steps  they  have  taken  until  thev  were  >^ 
appealed  to  by  all  good  citizens  and  peaceable  Indians.  The  state  of  affairs  was  'Z 
such  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  prevent  serious  trouble.  The  officials  did  not  ^ 
take  the  steps  willingly,  neither  without  carefully  considering  the  consequences,  t^-^ 
Having  assumed  authority,  they  proposed  to  exercise  it  and  have  it  obeyed.  They  ^^^ 
can  not  be  bluffed  or  frightened.  Therefore  it  behooves  Congress  to  do  something,  ^ 
and  that  soon,  that  will  tend  to  calm  the  sea  of  trouble.  '^ 

BRIGHT  PROSPECTS. 

Alaska's  darkest  days,  we  trust,  are  past  and  that  the  future  will  be  bright.    At 
present  indications  are  good,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  tbat  during  the   "^^ 
coming  season  the  various  resources  of  the  Territory  will  be  fully  tested.  *'^ 

A  cannery  has  been  located  at  Clawock.    The  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,    M^ 
mean  business.    By  the  last  trip  of  the  CaMfamxa  they  landed  at  their  place  120  tons  'i^ 
of  freight,  among  which  was  the  necessary  machinery  for  a  steam  sawmill  and  a   .  JI 
large  canning  establishment;  also  50  tons  of  tin.     Within  the  coming  three  months    "^^ 
the  California  will  laud  at  Clawock  200  tons  of  freight  and  all  the  men  necessary  to 
run  the  cannery  business.     Should  the  canning  of  salmon  prove  a  success  at  Clawock, 
within  the  next  few  years  canneries  will  be  established  all  over  the  country  of 
islands.    Regarding  salmon,  permit  me  to  say  that  while  at  Sitka  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  a  salmon  that  had  been  caught  by  the  Indians  in   Sitka  Bay.    The  salmon 
weighed  45  pounds.    This  fish  was  equal  in  flavor  and  richness  to  any  salmon  caught 
at  any  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Mr.  Whitford,  of  Sitka,  assured  me  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Bay  of  Sitka  is  full  of  just  such  fish. 

MINERS  AND  MINING. 

The  quartz  mines  at  Sitka  look  well  and  encouraging.  Tlie  Alaska  Gold  Mining 
Company  are  at  work  tunnelinc^,  and  propose  erecting  a  stamp  mill  at  the  mine  the 
coming  spring.    Samuel  Militich,  of  Sitka,  has  returned  from  San  Francisco,  having 
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his  port  a  oompany  has  been  formed  who  propose  utilizing  the  myriads  of 
^  that  infest  these  waters.  The  company  nave  built  them  a  vessel  and  a 
shop.  The  herring  will  be  taken  and  converted  to  oil;  also  salted  and  dried. 
1  parties  at  this  pl«se  have  also  fitted  out  and  gone  do^fishiug. 
«n>re,  with  all  the  foregoing  staring  us  in  the  face,  is  it  not  presumable  that 
^  is  all  right;  that  her  darkest  days  are  over,  and  that  a  great  change  for  the 
is  fast  approaching  f  Does  it  not  brand  as  lies,  base  lies,  all  the  newspaper 
agazine  articles  lately  published  in  which  Alaska  is  held  up  as  a  country  of 
inroes,  no  climate,  and  no  people  worthy  of  consideration  oatside  of  the  ^'seal 
i"  and  the  **  fur  company f"  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
lenators  and  ConCTessmen,  drop  the  scales  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  from 
fee  and  give  ns  a  little  sensible  legislation  on  ASkska,  is  the  humble  prayer  of 
bmly. 

X. 


[HooM  Beport  Ko.  405,  Fiffcy -fourth  Congress,  first  session.] 

REPORTS,  MAPS,  ETa,  REUTmG  TO  FDR  SEALS,  ETa,  IN  ALASKA. 

the  Hoase  of  BepresentativeB,  Febraary  24,  1896,  Mr.  Perkins, 
the  Committee  on  Printing,  sabmitted  the  following  report  (to 
ipany  Hoase  Gon.  Bes.  No.  19) : 

\  Committee  on  Printing,  having  had  under  consideration  the  reso- 
(Hoase  Con.  Bes.  No.  19)  anthorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
^  print  the  reports,  correspondence,  charts,  maps,  and  other  doca- 
\  now  on  file  in  the  Treasury  Department  or  other  branches  of 
overnment  relating  to  the  Air  seal,  salmon  fisheries,  and  other 
rs  pertaining  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  have  had  the  same 
'  consideration  and  recommend  that  it  be  agreed  to. 
»  archives  of  the  Treasury  Department  contain  many  valuable 
t«  relating  to  the  se^  and  other  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  other 
ions  connected  with  the  Territory.  It  is  desirable  that  these 
t8  be  printed,  as  their  historical  value  will  be  great.  A  resolution, 
autially  the  same,  passed  the  House  March  2, 1895,  but  failed  to 
bbe  Senate  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 
8  not  possible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
cation,  but  it  is  ascertained  from  the  Treasury  Department  that 
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I«QTTBB  OF  TBANSMITTAI.. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  7, 188:2. 

i  obedience  to  my  inetractions  of  April  20, 1880,  under  which 
icted  to  ascertain  and  report  as  far  as  possible  the  number  ot 
bs  of  each  geographical  division  of  the  Alaskan  district,  with 
t  of  the  occupations,  modes  of  subsistence  of  the  people,  their 
ress,  etc.,  indicating  a  proportional  consumption  of  domestic 
ted  articles;  their  religious  and  educational  institutions,  with 
deal  information  relative  thereto  which  might  be  available, 
with  such  matters  of  economical  and  social  importance  as 
em  to  me  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  labors,  I  have  the 
report  that  during  the  seasons  of  1880  and  1881  I  made  an 
exploration  of  the  greater  part  of  Alaska  and  a  careful 
ion  of  its  people,  collecting  at  the  same  time  facts  and  sta- 
ftring  upon  their  past  and  present  condition  and  the  volume 
n  that  region. 

mense  extent  of  country  contained  in  the  district  made  it 
d  for  me  to  visit  every  section  in  person,  even  in  two  sum* 
the  population  statistics  of  regions  beyond  my  reach  I  have 
from  the  most  reliable  sources.  The  people  of  the  Arctic 
n  to  Kings  Icdand,  in  Bering  Sea,  were  enumerated  by  Oapt. 
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E.  E.  Smith,  a  whaling  master  of  long  experience,  speaking  the  Innu 
tougne,  who  accompanied  the  United  States  steamer  Tfiomas  Carwi 
on  her  Arctic  cruise  in  1880  in  the  capacity  of  ice  pilot.  Most  of  h 
figures  are  from  actual  count. 

For  the  enumeration  of  the  coast  people  from  Kings  Island  to  tl 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim  River,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yuk< 
delta,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  United  States  Sign 
Service,  who  obtained  his  figures  by  actual  count  during  a  series 
sledge  journeys  through  all  that  region.  The  same  gentleman  hi 
also  furnished  me  with  much  statistical  information  of  great  value. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  Yukon  River  and  its  trit 
taries  beyond  the  points  reached  by  me  during  my  journey  of  18 
was  obtained,  with  the  assistance  of  the  traders,  Messrs.  Harp4 
Mayo,  and  McQuestion,  from  chiefs  and  other  prominent  natives 
the  various  settlements  during  their  annual  visit  to  the  coast. 

At  all  places  visited  by  me  in  person  I  succeeded  in  making  i 
actual  count.  Having  obtained  the  official  returns  of  the  chnn 
authorities  within  the  area  claimed  by  the  various  parishes  and  mi 
sions  of  the  Russian  Church,  I  compared  these  with  my  own  enumei 
tion.  I  also  compared  the  parish  returns  with  the  local  registers  ke] 
by  the  "  reader,"  or  church  representative,  in  each  Christian  villag 
The  official  returns  of  the  Russian  Church  were  ftimished  me  by  tl 
Rev.  Zakhar  Belkof,  missionary  of  the  Kvikhpak  mission  (Yuktf 
River);  Rev.  Peter  Shishkin,  missionary  of  the  Nushegak  missioi 
(Bristol  Bay);  Rev.  Father  Nikita,  missionary  of  the  Kenai  missi* 
(Cooks  Inlet) ;  Rev.  Nikolai  Rissef,  of  Kodiak  parish ;  Rev.  Moses  Sail 
matof,  of  Belkovsky  parish,  and  Rev.  Innokenty  Shaiashnikof,  of  Uni 
laska  parish.  The. returns  of  the  Russian  parish  of  Sitka,  in  sonti 
eastern  Alaska,  were  obtained  from  the  Russian  consistory'  of  S« 
Francisco,  Cal.,  through  the  courtesy  of  Bishop  Nestor,  of  the  dioc€» 
of  Alaska. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  of  southeastern  Alaska,  which  regi<^' 
I  failed  to  visit  in  person,  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Militich,  wi 
was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  Tenth  Census  by  the  Superii 
tendent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  Sitto 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  check  Mr.  Militich's  figures  of  populatio 
by  comparison  with  later  counts  made  by  the  naval  authorities  at  Sitb 
I  have  found  them  correct,  and  therefore  feel  justified  in  accepting  h 
enumeration  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  mining  statistics  of  sontheastei 
Alaska  I  was  unable  to  obtain  much  satisfactory  information,  o wing ^ 
an  apparent  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  busiuci 
men  to  furnish  the  same.  My  inquiries  by  letter  were  answered  wi^ 
glowing  statements  of  what  the  country  would  be  in  the  near  futiU 
but  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  writing  my  informants  we 
silent. 

For  information  concerning  the  educational  and  religions  establis 
ments  in  southeastern  Alaska  under  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Boai 
of  Missions,  I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

Throughout  the  west  and  north  of  Alaska  I  was  assisted  and  aid< 
in  my  researches,  and  in  my  progress  through  the  country  on  land  aD 
water,  by  the  agents  and  traders  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Compaii 
and  of  the  Western  Fur  and  Trading  Company,  both  of  San  Franciso 
Cal.  This  assistance  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me;  infac 
without  it  I  could  not  have  accomplished  ray  explorntiou. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  (by  permission  of  Gei 
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B.  Hazen,  Ohief  Signal  Officer,  United  States  Army)  and  of 
Ivin  L.  Hooper,  United  States  Bevenne  Marine,  I  have  obtained 
it  geographical  data,  which,  together  with  the  notes  of  my  own 
ions,  enables  me  to  compile  a  new  map  of  Alaska.  During  the 
of  this  work  I  have  also  profited  by  the  favors  of  the  United 
oast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  United  States  Hydrographic 
the  shape  of  the  latest  geographical  collections.  All  the 
md  modern  maps  and  charts  (Russian,  English,  French,  and 
ii)  accessible  to  me  have  been  consulted,  and  the  various  author- 
Y  examined  and  compared,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  will  be  a 
Jaska  more  accurate,  both  in  contour  and  detail,  than  any  here- 
iblished.  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  Tenth  Census, 
ly  superintended  the  technical  execution  of  the  work, 
ition  to  this  general  map,  I  have  prepared  special  maps,  show- 
listribution  of  native  tribes,  of  timber,  and  of  the  various  fur- 
ftuimals  of  Alaska.  On  the  latter  point  I  have  received  the 
uable  assistance  from  traders  and  others  acquainted  with  the 
9  of  the  country. 

mging  my  work,  the  result  of  my  own  observations  as  well  as 
*ches  in  public  and  department  libraries,  archives,  etc.,  I  have 
most  convenient  to  divide  my  report  into  the  following  heads: 
^rief  statistical  review  of  Alaska  in  geographical  divisions, 
les  of  x>opulation,  statistics,  etc. 

eview  of  the  fur  trade,  fisheries,  mineral  and  agricultural 
9  in  the  past  and  present. 
I  geography  and  topography  of  Alaska. 

historical  sketch  of  ^aska  from  its  discovery  to  the  year  1880. 
es  on  Alaskan  ethnology, 
aave  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ivan  Petbopf, 

Special  Agent 
Dhables  W.  Seaton, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 


BB  L— STATISTICAL  REVIEW  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 

DIVISIONS. 

e  purposes  of  this  report  it  has  been  found  most  convenient  to 
laska  into  six  geographical  divisions,  as  follows: 
Arctic  division,  containing  125,245  square  miles,  and  compris- 
lat  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  between  the  one 
and  forty-first  meridian  in  the  east  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
g  Strait  in  the  west,  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  north,  and  having 
tuthern  boundary  a  line  indicating  the  watershed  between  the 
liver  system  and  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Arctic  anc^ 
tg  upon  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  just  north  of  Port  Clarence 
» Yukon  division,  containing  176,715  square  miles,  and  compris 
alley  of  the  Yukon  River  as  far  as  it  liei"^  within  our  boundaries 
ributaries  from  the  north  and  south.  This  division  is  bounded 
Lrctic  division  in  the  north,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
t  in  the  east,  and  Bering  Sea  in  the  west.  The  southern  bound- 
ilong  a  line  indicating  the  watershed  between  the  Yukon  and 
(okwim,  Sushitna,  and  Copper  rivers,  and  runs  from  the  above- 
Mi  meridian  in  the  east  to  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Hazen  Bay,  in  the  west.    The  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Bering 
Sea,  is  included  in  this  division. 

3.  The  Kaskok wim  division,  containing  114,975  square  miles,  botmded 
on  the  north  by  the  Yukon  division,  and  comprising  the  valleys  of  the 
Kuskokwim,  the  Togiak,  and  the  Nushagak  rivers,  and  the  intervening 
system  of  lakes.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  division  is  a  line  running 
along  the  main  Alaskan  range  of  mountains  from  the  divide  between 
the  Kuskokwim  and  Tennanah  rivers  down  to  the  low,  narrow  isthnms 
dividing  MoUer  Bay  from  Zakharof  Bay,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 
Bering  Sea  washes  the  whole  west  and  south  coasts  of  this  division, 
which  also  includes  Nunivak  Island. 

4.  The  Aleutian  division,  containing  14,610  square  miles,  and  com- 
prising the  Alaska  Peninsula  westward  of  the  isthmus  between  Holler 
and  Zakharof  bays  and  the  whole  chain  of  islands  from  the  Shums^n 
group  in  the  east  to  Attn  in  the  west,  including  also  the  Pribilof  or 
fur-seal  islands. 

5.  The  Kadiak  division,  containing  70,884  square  miles,  and  compris- 
ing the  south  coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  down  to  Zakharof  Bay, 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands^  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  Cooks  Inlet,  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  Prince  William  Bound, 
with  the  rivers  running  into  them.  The  main  Alaskan  range  bounds 
this  division  in  the  north  and  west.  Its  eastern  limit  is  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-first  meridian^  which  intersects  the  coast  line  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  St.  Elias,  while  the  south  shores  of  the  division  are  washed 
by  that  section  of  the  Korth  Pacific  named  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

6.  The  southeastern  division,  containing  28,980  square  miles,  and 
comprising  the  coast  from  Mount  St.  Elias  in  the  north  to  Portland 
Canal,  in  latitude  54^  40',  in  the  south,  together  with  the  islands  of  the 
Alexander  Archipelago  between  Cross  Sound  and  Cape  Fox.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  this  division  is  the  rather  indefinite  line  established 
by  the  Anglo-Russian  and  Russian- American  treaties  of  1824  and  1825, 
respectively,  following  the  summits  of  a  chain  of  mountains  supposed 
to  run  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  3  marine 
leagues  from  the  sea  between  the  head  of  Portland  Canal  and  Mount 
St.  Elias. 

THE  ARCTIC  DIVISION. 

Situated,  as  it  is,  almost  entirely  above  the  Artie  circle,  this  division 
is  known  to  us  only  from  observations  made  on  the  seacoast.    The  vast 
interior,  consisting  probably  of  frozen  moors  and  low  ranges  of  hills, 
intersected  here  and  there  by  shallow,  sluggish  streams,  remains  entirely 
unknown.    We  may  presume  that  the  reindeer  find  a  reftige  here  from 
the  constant  persecution  of  the  coast  people  or  Arctic  Eskimo  on  one 
side  and  of  the  Yukon  River  people  on  the  other.    Statements  have 
been  made  by  natives  of  the  latter  region  to  the  effect  that  routes  of 
travel  are  in  existence  connecting  the  river  settlements  with  those  on 
the  Arctic,  but  nothing  definite  can  be  ascertained  concerning  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  general  and  well-established  route  of  traffic 
between  the  Koyukuk,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  and  the  settle- 
ments on  Kotzebue  Sound ;  and  even  this  has  never  been  traversed  by 
a  white  man.    Lieutenant  Zagoskin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  made  tli6 
attempt  nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  failed,  reaching  merely  the  head 
waters  of  the  Selawik  River,  and  since  his  time  the  only  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  this  route  rests  ujwn  the  statements  of  a  few  intelli- 
gent half-breed  traders. 

The  only  rivers  known  to  emerge  from  this  inland  waste  are  the  Ool- 


Doally  by  many  scbootiers  and  ships  ea^^aged  in  vhaliii^,  banting, 
Ekding,  and  the  inhabitants  are  better  acenstomed  to  white  men 
he  natives  of  aoy  other  regions  in  Alaska.  Being  possessed  of 
jommercial  genins  and  energy,  they  do  not  confine  themseives  to 
it«rcourse  with  the  Gancaaian  race,  but  carry  on  an  extensive 

with  the  natives  of  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Alaska  and  of  Asia, 
ig  the  latter  on  the  common  trading  gronnds  of  Bering  Strait 
le  Diomede  Islands.  In  the  intervals  between  this  trafBc  the 
8  living  in  the  villages  of  Gape  rriooe  of  Wales  and  tbe  Dio- 

are  active  banters  and  whalers,  and  when  the  icy  barriers  of 
'  close  up  their  deep-sea  banting  grounds  they  confine  them- 
to  the  inlets  and  streams,  banting  seal,  reindeer,  and  polar  bears, 
vpping  the  Arctic  fox,  whose  snowy  coat  is  rising  in  value  &om 
»year. 

n  Point  Hope  to  the  eastward  we  find  a  series  of  villages,  inhab- 
inoipally  by  reindeer  bnnters,  who  kill  the  seal  during  tlie  satnmer 
1  only  for  the  sake  of  its  Inscions  blabber  and  meat.  The  skins 
reindeer  are  made  np  into  garments,  and  in  that  shiipe  find  ready 
Dong  the  whalers  and  the  neighboring  Eskimo  tribes  to  the  west- 
uid  southward.  Along  that  dreary,  low,  ice-bound  strip  of  coast 
3u  PointHope  and  Point  Barrow  the  scattered  Innnit  settlements 
apend  uimn  reindeer,  seal,  and  walrns  for  their  subsistence,  each 
se  animals  being  banted  in  its  proper  season, 
n  Point  Barrow  eastward  to  tbe  boundary  tbe  settlements  are  few 
idely  scattered,  and  the  navigators  who  have  made  their  way 
(b  the  dangeroas  channel  between  the  ice  and  the  Hhore  have 
these  people  quite  expert  whalers,  harpooning  tho  huge  cetaceans 
ir  way  to  and  from  their  breeding  ground  at  the  month  of  the 
tnzie  Biver. 

ouly  mineral  of  any  valne  known  to  exist  on  the  coast  of  tliia 
188  Arctic  diviaioTi  is  coal,  located  in  sevoi-al  easily  accessible 
.nthevieiuityof  Cape  Lisburne,  reported  long  ago  by  Kellettand 
English  explorers,  bat  nmre  definitely  located  and  utilized  by 
in  Hooper,  of  tbe  United  States  Revenue  Marine,  in  Jnly,  1880. 
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the  Sandwich  Islands,  have  carried  such  quantities  of  alcoholic  liqnor 
that  the  natives  have  acquired  a  craving  for  the  same  that  can  no  longer 
be  subdued,  and  this  causes  them  to  look  for  no  other  equivalent  for 
their  furs,  oil,  and  ivory  than  the  means  of  intoxication.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  become  utterly  reckless  in  their  pursuit  of  fur-bearing 
and  other  animals,  thinking  only  of  satisfying  their  desire  for  the  pres- 
ent, without  the  slightest  thought  of  the  future;  and  if  this  state  of 
affairs  be  continued,  the  extermination  of  the  people,  consequent  upon 
the  exhaustion  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  can  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  The  immoderate  consumption  of  alcohol  brings  with  it  disease 
and  war.  Against  the  former  all  remedies  are  out  of  reach,  and,  for 
from  using  his  influence  in  suppressing  strife  arising  through  his  fault 
alone,  the  freebooter  supplies  the  unfortunate  Eskimo  liberally  with 
breech-loading  arms  and  ammunition,  thus  making  their  wars  more 
bloody  and  destructive. 

No  trace  or  shadow  of  Christianity  and  its  teachings  has  found  its 
way  to  these  desolate  regions,  the  dark  night  of  shamanism,  or  sorcery, 
still  hanging  over  the  human  mind.  These  people  share  with  their 
Eastern  kin  a  general  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  powers,  against  whom 
the  shaman  alone  can  afford  protection  by  sacrifices  and  incantations. 
All  sickness  is  ascribed  to  the  direct  action  of  evil  spirits,  and  is  treated 
accordingly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincere  belief  of  many  of 
these  sorcerers  in  their  own  performances,  but  in  every  instance  they 
make  the  exercise  of  their  power,  be  it  real  or  imaginary,  a  source  of 
revenue  and  of  influence  among  their  people. 

No  philanthropic  missionary  has  ever  found  his  way  to  this  icy  coafit, 
and  unless  some  modern  Hans  Egede  makes  his  appearance  among 
them  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  no  soil  left  in  which  to  plant  Chris- 
tian seed. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  careful  observer  that  there  is  no  foundation 
in  this  division  of  Alaska  upon  which  to  build  hox>es  for  future  devel- 
opment. As  it  is  now  it  may  remain  for  a  few  years  at  the  most,  but 
improvement  seems  now  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 

As  a  foothold  for  Arctic  explorers  and  for  the  scientific  phalanx  how 
steadily  advancing  toward  the  pole,  this  region  may  yet  be  utilized, 
especially  since  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
establishment  of  a  meteorological  station  at  Point  Barrow,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Statues  Government. 

A  brief  account  of  the  animal  life  of  this  region,  based  upon  our  latest 
authority — a  naturalist  accompanying  the  steamer  Thomas  Goricinon  her 
Arctic  cruise — is  partially  embodied  in  the  report  of  Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

Whales  are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  Arctic,  and  enter  as  soon  as 
the  ice  breaks  up  and  remain  until  compelled  to  leave  by  the  closing  up 
again  of  the  sea.  They  are  always  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
ice.  The  Eskimos  assert  that  these  marine  mammals  are  'most  numer- 
ous after  the  departure  of  the  whaling  fleet  in  the  autumn.  The  variety 
called  the  "bow-head''  by  hunters  is  the  most  common;  the  "California 
gray"  and  the  fin-back  whale  are  much  more  rare;  in  fact,  they  are  seen 
only  occasionally  here  and  there.  The  white  whale,  or  grampus  (beluga), 
although  confined  to  no  particular  section  of  the  Arctic,  is  more  numer- 
ous in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  especially  those  emptying  into 
Kotzebue  Sound,  the  female  grampus  with  its  young  often  ascending 
the  rivers  as  far  as  tide  water  reaches,  feeding  upon  small  fish,  and  they 
may  be  observed  on  almost  any  clear  day  or  night,  the  mother  coming 
first,  puffing  and  snorting,  with  an  occasional  display  of  her  milk-whit« 
back  as  she  guides  her  calf  to  the  feeding  ground. 


tpard  seal  being  tlie  rarest  among  them. 

ir  bears  are  met  witli  everywhere,  and  are  generally  found  on  tbe 
in  its  immediate  viciuity,  bat  instances  b;ive  been  recorded  of 
teiug  seen  at  sea,  50  or  6U  miles  away  from  any  land  or  Axed  ice. 
grow  to  an  enormous  size,  often  weighing  from  1,000  to  2,000 
B.  The  skin  of  tliis  animal  is  only  valanble  late  in  antumn  and 
;  the  winter ;  but  only  a  few  are  secured  during  that  season  of  the 
They  fight  the  walrus  constantly,  and  generally  successfully,  and 
er  ready  to  turn  npon-the  man  who  happens  to  indict  a  wound  not 
liately  mortal. 

ideer  are  said  to  be  most  numerous  in  that  section  of  the  coast 
ttet^eeu  Point  Barrow  and  PoinfBelcher,  but  they  often  change 
labitation,  at  times  iQigrating  in  immense  numbers  to  regions  bun- 
of  miles  iiway,  where  their  human  pursuers  do  not  dare  to  follow, 
abit  of  migration  alone  has  thus  far  preserved  the  reindeer  &om 
ation  by  the  ardent  hnnter. 

8e  do  not  appear  anywhere  on  the  Arctic  shore,  but  natives  report 
IS  numerous  in  tbe  far  interior.  Mountain  sheep  are  also  said  to 
uiiful  on  the  lines  of  hills  remote  from  the  Neashore,  but  only  a 
Tus  of  the  animal,  shaped  into  spoons  and  other  utensils,  can  be 
on  the  seacoust;  and  if  these  animals  are  killed  in  this  region  at 
is  done  by  natives  located  in  the  interior  and  not  yet  visited  by 
men. 

kratsand  squirrels  are  numerous  all  over  tlie  coast.  Their  skins 
ered  for  sale  in  large  quantities,  as  the  Kskimo  does  not  make  use 
m  for  bis  weaiing  apparel,  but  prefers  the  heavier  coats  of  the 
er  and  seal  for  that  purpose. 

Bs  are  plentiful,  especially  the  white  or  Arctic  variety,"  and  their 
are  easily  secured  and  meet  with  ready  sale.  In  the  depth  of 
■,  when  these  foxes  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  neces- 
nod,  they  fearlessly  approach  the  dwellings  of  men  and  heli> 
elves  to  whatever  comes  within  their  reach,  no  matter  what  the 
lal  so  long  as  it  fills  the  stomach, 
latic  birds  are  very  numerous  along   the  coaBt  and  clifi's,  and 

la  nf  iruABA  unil   Hnxlin  hruH  and    fahf  thnir  vnnnir  (In    tlio  vaat. 
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It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  provisions,  manufaotai 
goods,  arms,  and  ammuuition  shipped  to  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alai 
and  disposed  of  among  the  natives  there,  chiefly  because  the  bulk 
this  trade  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  illegitimate  traders,  who  cl 
from  American  ports  for  the  coast  of  Siberia,  then  touch  at  the  Sa 
wich  Islands  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  finally  crc 
along  the  Alaskan  coast,  purchasing  all  the  furs,  fossils,  and  wal: 
ivory  in  the  hands  of  the  Arctic  Innuits  with  rum,  breech-loading  arj 
and  ammunition.  This  traffic,  though  quite  extensive  in  volume,  1 
at  present  altogether  without  the  pale  of  official  investigation,  and  o 
the  continuous  presence  of  one  or  two  vessels  of  the  revenue  marin< 
these  waters  could  reduce  the  trade  of  the  Arctic  division  to  a  leg 
mate  basis. 

During  the  summer  of  1880  an  enumeration  of  the  Eskimo  inhabit! 
this  division  was  made  by  Capt.  E.  E.  Smith,  then  ice  pilot  of  the  re 
nue  cutter  Thomas  Cortrin.  In  nearly  every  instance  this  enumerat 
was  made  by  actual  count,  and  based  upon  this  authority  we  pre8< 
the  following  list  of  settlements  and  their  population: 

Arctic  division. 


Settlements. 


Kingigamute 
Inalit 


VillAge  opposite  on  mainland. 

Ta-apknk 

Kngalukmute 

Kongi|;unate 

Selawigamnto 

Kikiktagamiite 

Sheahalegamute 

Tlkizat 

An-iyakh 

Cape  Sepping 

ip-*Not. :..... 

Tikirak 

Cape  Dyer 

Cape  Lisbome 

Point  Lay 

Otok-kok 

Kolumatonrok 

Koona-agamute 

Ootkaio  vrik 

Pinoshiiragin 

Ootlwakh 

Refuge  inlet 

Kokmullit 

ColviUo  river 
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Koo-agamute  villages. 
Noatagamute  village  . 
Killaimate  villages . . . 


Total 


Location. 


EbUi 


Cape  Prino6  of  Wales,  hering  Strait. 
East  Diomede  Island,  Bering  Strait. . 

Arotio  Ocean 

Cape  Espenbnrg,  Kotsebue  Sound. .. 

Kotzebue  Sound 

Buckland  River.  Kotzebae  Sound.... 

Selawiok  Lake,  Kotzebue  Sound 

Kotzebue  Sound 

do 

Arctic  Ocean 

do 


.do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Icy  Cape,  Arctic  Ocean 

Arctic  Ocefui 

do 


do 

.do 

.do 

do 


Point  Barrow,  Arctic  Ocean. 
Arctic  Ocean , 


Kooak  River. 
Inland  River. 
Kok  River... 


8.< 


The  superficial  area  of  the  Arctic  division  of  Alaska  embraces  125,2' 
square  miles,  which,  with  a  total  population  of  3,094,  would  give  us  tl 
proportion  of  one  native  inhabitant  to  40  j  square  miles,  without  a  8iD{ 
white  man  or  woman.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  this  vast  area  lies  north 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

THE   YUKON  DIVISION. 


The  second  geographical  division  in  the  order  of  discussion  is  t 
largest  in  Alaska,  comprising  as  it  does  the  valley  of  the  largest  ri^ 
on  the  North  American  Gontiuenty  so  far  as  this  ndghty  stream  Ho 


tbe  level  tuutiras,  stretctaing  away  to  tbe  wefitwarcl,  uatil  ttiey 
'  mo'ge  with  the  shallow  waters  of  Bering  Bea.  Id  the  vicinity  of 
irtage  roate  between  these  two  large  rivers,  where  they  approach 
hilt  30  or  40  milee  of  each  other,  the  coautry  is  so  low  Chat  a  caual 
i  than  half  a  mile  in  length  wonld  allow  the  waters  of  two  vast 
lystems  to  mingle  with  each  othe?. 

life  artery  of  all  this  vast  division  is,  of  coarse,  the  river  from 

it  takes  its  name,  which  has  served  as  the  highway  of  nations 
ribes  for  m^ny  centuries,  long  before  the  white  man,  with  his 
ved  means  of  transportation,  accomplished  the  feat,  marveloas  in 
nyefi,  of  trav^^ing  in  one  brief  season  the  distance  from  its  deltoid 
I  to  the  HadBon  Bay  fort  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Yakou  and  the 
pine  rivers, 

North  American  Indians  of  AthabaskaQ  stock  inhabiting  the 
.  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tribntaries  east  of  the  Anvik  and  Chageink 

bad  bat  a  faint  conception  of  the  sea  to  the  westward,  and  per- 
il majority  of  the  tribes  were  ignorant  of  its  existence.  On  the 
hand,  the  hardy  Eskimo,  living  along  the  coast  of  Xortou  Soand, 
wer  Ynkon  River,  and  the  Knskokvim  Delta,  had  advanced  at  an 
day  across  the  divide  between  the  great  river  and  the  sea,  follow- 
» the  course  of  the  Uoaalakleet  River,  striking  the  Yukon  40  or  50 
eonth  of  Sulato.  They  settled  the  right  bank  of  this  river  from 
to  its  month  and  both  banks  west  of  the  Chageluk,  but  were  not 
)d  to  hold  peaceable  possession,  the  Indians  rallying  from  all 
ions  and  driving  the  intruders  back  fai-  down  the  river,  where  the 
■aces  of  rolling  hills  are  lost  in  the  swainpy  tnndras.  From  time 
le  the  Eskimo  advanced  again,  wid  traditional  tales  of  bloody 
s  and  years  of  war  between  the  tribes  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
;fa  all  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  contest  the  Eskimo  succeeded 
iping  the  Indians  from  reaching  the  ses. 

tbe  present  time  the  Indian  or  "Ingalit"  tribes  hold  fall  sway 
he  river  down  to  Paimute  village,  situated  below  the  Junction  of 
Dvik  Biver  with  the  Yukon,  and  no  Innuit  (or  Eskimo)  ascends 
ver  beyond  this  point  unaccompanied  by  white  men,  while  no 
it  descends  without  the  same  protection, 
■ing  the  brief  summer  of  thib  region  the  whole  population  dock 

river  banks,  attracted  by  myriads  of  salmon  crowding  the  waters 
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mountains  and  slopes  on  either  side  are  inhabited  by  other  tri1 
Were  he  to  make  a  brief  excursion  into  the  almost  impenetrable  foresr. 
and  over  the  hills  and  mountains  he  would  quickly  perceive  that  aloi 
the  river  alone  exist  the  conditions  necessary  to  sustain  life  thronghov^ 
the  year.  The  small  rivnlets  of  the  interior  and  the  vast  swampy  plaii 
covered  with  snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  yeai*,  are  only 
ited  by  the  trapper  and  hunter  when  the  skins  of  the  marten,  mink, 
muskrat  are  in  their  prime.  Where  the  mountains  are  higher  along  ti  .«:= 
upper  courses  of  the  Yukon  and  Tennanah  game  is  more  abundant  as^^ 
the  inhabitants  are  less  dependent  VLpou  the  river  and  its  fish. 

In  the  past  the  staple  food  during  the  wint-er  wa«  the  meat  of  ^i^.tm 
reindeer,  which  animal  was  then  abundant  throughout  the  whole  Yakr<r:: 
section,  but  the  first  introduction  of  breech-loading  arms  among  th^^^ 
native  tribes  caused  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  the  almost  tot^^ 
disappearance  of  this  animal  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivei 
At  that  time  the  moose  was  found  only  high  up  the  river,  and  tii 
mountain  sheep  was  rarely  even  heard  of.  At  present  the  reindeer  k 
again  gradually  making  its  appearance  here  and  there,  but  the  moosv 
though  hunted  constantly  and  energetically,  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  has  advanced  down  the  river  and  spread  all  over  the 
delta  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim. 

American  enterprise  has  already  taken  hold  of  the  fur  trade  of  this 
region  to  its  fidl  extent,  and  rival  firms  have  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Yukon  with  trading  stores  from  Bering  Sea  to  the  eastern  boundary. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  steamboat  in  welcomed  annually  by  thousands 
along  the  river  banks  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  it  is  echoed  by 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  far  interior  where  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  once  reigned  supreme. 

Foxes  of  all  shades,  from  the  highly  prized  silver-gray  and  black  to 
the  fiery-red  and  the  snow-white  fox  of  the  Arctic,  furnish  the  staple 
fur  of  the  Yukon  region.  The  martens  and  the  land  otters  come  next 
in  numbers,  and  the  black  and  the  brown  bear  constitute  but  an  insig- 
nificant item  of  trade,  while  the  mink  of  the  tundras  and  the  river  delta, 
though  exceedingly  numerous,  are  next  to  valueless.  The  moose  and 
deer  skins  are  nearly  all  consumed  by  the  natives  themselves  for  clothing 
and  bedding. 

The  total  value  of  furs  shipped  from  this  vast  region  to  the  American 
and  European  markets  does  not  probably  exceed  $75,000  per  annom, 
and  the  profits  of  this  traffic  are  divided  by  two  incorporated  Oalifomia 
companies,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  trading  stations  along  the  river.  The 
fiercest  competition  has  caused  high  prices  of  furs,  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  firms  carries  on  its  operations  for  a 
season  at  a  loss. 

No  mineral  deposits  in  paying  quantities  have  yet  been  discovered 
as  far  as  the  Yukon  flows  within  our  boundaries.  Prospectors  have 
been  at  work  for  many  years  along  its  upper  course,  but  only  on  the 
Tennanah  have  traces  of  gold  been  found  in  quantity  sufficient  to  pay 
a  laborer's  wages  during  the  brief  summer  season. 

Eich  as  the  river  is  in  fish  and  the  forest  in  game  the  supply  does 
not  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  native  population.  There 
is  an  annually  recurring  period  of  famine  during  the  later  months  of 
winter  and  spring,  and  nearly  all  the  money  received  from  the  traders 
.  is  expended  for  flour,  tea,  and  sugar,  the  shipment  of  these  articles  to 
the  Yukon  region  increasing  in  quantity  every  year.  Happily,  nature 
afiPbrds  better  protection  to  fur-bearing  animals  than  to  game,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  exist  any  danger  of  exterminating  the  former. 
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Mncli  lias  been  said  and  written  by  travelers  wbo  passed  diirin,i(  a 
let*  Arctic*  summer  through  the  Yukon  valley  with  its  high  temper- 
are,  rank:  vegetation,  and  brilliant  flora  (and  by  others  who  never 
tw  tUe  river)  of  the  great  agricultural  region  here  awaiting  develop- 
i^nt  in  tlie  near  future.  The  real  facts  do  not  warrant  any  such  expec- 
ition.  Tlie  whole  valley  of  the  Yukon  lies  within  a  few  degrees  of 
he  Arctic  Circle :  the  soil,  where  it  is  level,  is  always  swampy,  and  even 
be  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains  are  never  drained  of  their  super- 
ibandskii  t  moisture.  The  heat  of  summer  has  no  effect  beyond  an  aston- 
ishiugly  rapid  growth  of  native  grasses  and  weeds  and  the  bringing 
into  life  of  dense  clouds  of  mosquitoes  all  over  the  country. 

Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  a  few  vegetables  will  come  to  maturity  here 
during  tbe  summer,  and  traders,  tired  of  an  uninterrupted  diet  of  ani- 
mal food,  have  made  many  experiments  in  this  line.    In  no  single 
instauce  bas  there  been  a  continued  success  in  these  ventures,  heavy 
frosts  at  the  end  of  July  having,  as  it  were,  frequently  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  growing  hopes  of  the  traders  of  reaping  a  scanty  harvest  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  radishes.     Even  if  the  interior  valleys  of  the 
Ynkon  were  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cereals  as  are  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Red  Eiver  valleys,  which  they  are  not,  there 
would  still  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for  })roduce  from  such 
an  inaccessible  region.    Their  only  artery  of  trade  would  be,  of  course, 
the  Yukon,  and  that  is  not  open  to  navigation  until  the  mouth  of  July, 
elosing  again  at  the  end  of  September.    No  seagoing  craft  can  enter 
the  river  at  all,  and  transshipments  of  cargoes  would  be  necessitated 
at  some  point  on  the  coast  away  from  its  mouth. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea  the  Yukon  River  flows  through 
bw^  level  tundras,  or  mossy  morasses,  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  clay. 
The  shifting  current  of  the  river  eats  away  the  shores  on  either  side 
ritb  astonishing  rapidity;  the  dull  thud  of  caving  banks  is  constantly 
iieard  by  the  traveler,  and  whole  reaches  change  their  aspect  entirely 
vitbin  a  single  season.  Stepping  upon  the  shore  the  explorer  must 
jomp  from  hummock  to  hummock  or  wade  around  from  knee  to  waist 
deep.  In  many  places  the  ice  never  disappears  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface,  being  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  nonconduct- 
ive  carpet  of  sphagnum.  Wherever  there  is  a  slight  elevation  of  ground 
in  all  this  watery  waste  the  wretched  natives  have  located  their  vil- 
lages, the  dwellings  consisting  of  excavations  in  the  ground  roofed  over 
witb  mounds  of  sods.  Here  they  fish  during  the  summer  and  hunt  the 
mink  and  moose  in  the  winter.  Millions  of  geese  and  duck.s  visit  this 
region  in  the  breeding  season,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  fall  vie- 
tims  to  the  Innuit  hunter,  who  is  but  an  indifl'ereut  shot,  and  powder 
is  dear.  The  capture  of  a  large  species  of  seal  called  ^•maklak"  is  con- 
sidered a  great  windfall  by  the  hunter,  and  if  three  or  four  of  them  suc- 
ceed in  slaying  a  snow-white  beluga,  or  grampus,  the  village  at  once 
becomes  the  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  Milk  and  honey  can  not 
be  said  to  flow  at  any  time  in  this  region,  but  oil  does  occasionally, 
lending  a  decided  ^^ luster"  to  the  life  of  the  Innuit  and  all  his  sur- 
roundings. 

The  observations  of  the  temperatuie  in  the  Yukon  division  have  not 
been  extensive,  and  of  only  two  points  in  the  interior  have  we  a  series 
of  temperature  readings.    Nulato  is  a  trailing  station  and  Indian  vil- 

flage,  situated  at  about  the  central  point  of  the  Yukon  River  Valley. 
Here  the  mean  annual  temperature,  according  to  the  observations  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  exploring  parties,  appears  to  be  but  d"^  8' 
above  zero.    It  must  be  remarked^  however,  that  the  warmest  months 
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of  the  year  are  not  inclnded  in  this  series  of  thermometrical  readings. 
From  Fort  Yukon,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Porcupiue 
rivers,  we  have  a  complete  set  of  readings  for  a  whoJe  year,  from  which 
we  deduce  an  average  for  the  summer  temperature  of  56°,  and  for  the 
winter  of  — 23°,  with  an  annual  mean  of  +1()0  84'. 

We  insert  the  following  table  as  published  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Pilot  of  1879 : 

Temperature  obaervaiions  at  NulatOy  Alaska, 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

December 

Whole  period 


4-3.4 


4-10.9 


1866  and  1867. 


9  a.  m. 

1  p.  ni. 

o 

o 

—18.5 

-16. 3 

15.5 

—10.4 

+  11.5 

+  19.6 

10.2 

+34.4 

40.9 

56.1 

—11.2 

—  8.0 

8  p.  m.  I  Mean.     Max. 


Min.     Range. 


o 

o 

3 

4-15 

—49 

M 

25 

—51 

76 

38 

—40 

7S 

49 

49 

74 

4-22 

52 

22 

-56 

78 

+74  1 


—56 


X30 


Temperature  ohserratione  at  Fori  Yukon,  Yukon  River ^  Alaska, 


Month. 


August. 


1869. 


Mean.  :  Max. 

Min. 

o                o 
66.3            77 

o 

58 

1 

e^ 


19 


Month. 


Daily 

Mean  at 

mean. 

1  p.  m. 

o 

o 

26.85 

27.58 

26.44 

—23.55 

—11. 16 

—  0.94 

12.66 

19.43 

41.24 

48.81 

53.49 

62.00 

65.75 

74.84 

59.90 

70.94 

38.66 

52  73 

21.60 

9.49 

—  8.28 

—  5.40 

—18.43 

—  5.39 

14.60 

22.71 

56.73 

69. 28 

17  37 

26.03 

—23.80 

—22.70 

14.58 

23.89 

1870. 

January •......«••.. 

FebruHry 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^ibV 

September 

October 

November 

Decern  ber 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Tear 


From  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson's  report  to  the  Chief  Signal  OflScer  on  t> 
meteorology  of  St.  Michael  and  vicinity  I  extract  the  following: 

During  the  past  fonr  years  the  first  mush  ice  has  begun  to  form  in  the  bays  fr 
the  15th  to  the  18th  of  October,  and  the  bays  have  been  frozen  over  so  as  to  bea 
man  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  October,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1878,  wl 
a  strong  wind  took  the  ice  out,  and  it  did  not  freeze  again  until  the  10th  of  Noveml>-' 
Up  to  the  15th  of  October  vessels  could  enter  here  without  danger  of  meeting  i 
In  the  spring  much  more  uncertainty  exists,  as  to  a  great  extent  the  date  of  open  wa 
depends  upon  what  the  prevailing  winds  may  be.  Long-continued  north  winds,  i 
lowing  a  severe  winter,  as  in  1880,  may  keep  the  ice  barrier  in  until  the  20th  of  J  a 
and  it  has  even  remained  until  nearly  the  1st  of  July,  but  these  Iat«  dates  are  exc 
tional.  As  a  rule,  the  ice  will  be  thoroughly  broken  up  and  a  strong  vessel  n 
enter  Norton  Sound  throujorh  the  ice  by  the  10th  of  June.  ( In  1875  a  vesselreached  t 
port  May  25,  but  it  was  m  the  hands  of  an  experienced  ice  pilot.)  Vessels  he 
reached  here  for  the  past  four  years  between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  Ist  of  Ji^- 


17 
10 

28 

52 
70 

»  «  «  ■ 

76 

86 

69 

50 

28 

22 

70 
86 
69 
22 
86 


be 
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These  may  be  called  safe  dates  for  any  vessel  except  in  au  nnnsnal  season,  as  daring 
a  large  part  of  June  fine  weather  prevails.  There  is  usually  but  little  risk  in  entering 
the  ice  at  that  season. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  daring  the  past  seven  years  has  been  from  76^  to 
—55^  or  131^,  though  for  the  past  four  years  the  average  yearly  variation  has  been 
but  ll.^P.  The  maximum  variation  of  the  past  four  years  was  in  1877  and  1878,  when 
the  highest  extremes  were,  respectively,  75°  and  — ^50°,  and  73°  and  —62°,  amounting 
to  a  range  of  125°.  The  smallest  range  in  1879  was  100°,  from  68°  to  —32° ;  the  aver- 
age of  the  mean  monthly  temperature,  made  up  from  the  daily  average  of  three 
observations  for  the  years  1877, 1878,  1879,  and  1880,  is  as  follows: 


Degrees. 

January —  5.0 

Fftbmary —  6. 5 

March 9. 5 

April 22.1 

May 32.8 

June 45.2 


Degrees. 

July 63.1 

August 52.1 

September 43 .3 

October 28.0 

November 8. 3 

December 8. 9 


The  minimum  averages  of  any  single  month  are  — 23.7°  for  February,  1877,  and 
-^19.8°  for  January,  1880.  The  highest  monthly  means  are  54.5°  and  53.4°,  in  July 
*Dd  August,  1877,  respectively.    The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  four  years  is 

^.5^.    The  highest  mean  for  one  year  is  26.8°,  in  1879,  and  the  lowest  23.9°,  in  1880. 

Janaary  and  February  rank  as  the  two  coldest  months,  and  July  and  August  are  the 

tannest. 

TIDES. 

The  ordinary  tides  are  small  and  give  a  rise  and  fall  of  only  about  2  or  3  feet,  but 
^^e  winds  from  either  north  or  south  produce  a  striking  variation.  A  long-continued 
^tid  heavy  gale  from  the  south  raises  the  water  of  Norton  Sound  at  least  10  feet  above 
^^vdinary  tide  mark  and  overflows  large  stretches  of  the  low  coaet  to  the  southward, 
^^nie  of  the  heaviest  of  these  gales  occur  during  the  winter,  and  frequently  the  sea, 
^^vered  with  heavy  ice,  sweeps  over  the  low  coast  lauds  between  the  Yukon  and  the 
^Qskokwim  rivers  for  miles,  and  whole  native  villages  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
^paoy  of  their  inhabitants  within  the  last  few  years.  As  the  tide  falls,  the  ice,  3  or  4 
^^  thick,  is  left  stranded  on  the  lowland.  A  light  south  wind  is  sufficient  1^  raise 
'^^tide  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  above  the  ordinary  extent.  North  winds 
^^ect  th«^  tides  in  proportion  to  their  strength  exactly  in  the  iuverse  ratio  of  the 
^^th  wiuds.  When  Ion ff-con tinned  and  strong  gales  from  this  direction  occur  (most 
^^aeutly  in  autumn),  tue  shallow  bays  are  laid  bare,  long  reefs  are  exposed,  and  a 
^^eral  fiill  of  the  water  of  about  8  feet  occurs.  It  is  to  the  high  tides  and  south 
^'Jids  of  spring  or  early  summer  that  this  region  is  indebted  for  the  driftwood  which, 
^^erging  from  the  Yukon,  is  cast  upon  the  beach,  and  furnishes  the  only  fuel  and 
^'Ulding  material  here. 

VEGETATION. 

^"^e  whole  coast  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  bare  of  any  kind  of  timber,  and  a 

f^?*"  patches  of  scraggy  alder  on  sheltered  sonthem  hillslopes,  with   the  Arctic 

'Uows  creeping  over  mossy  ground,  are  almost  the  only  bushes  to  be  found.     The 

^^nnd  is  covert  with  a  soft  layer  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  mosses,  which 


|.^^<1  water  like  a  sponge.  In  addition,  a  varied  and  hardy  sub-Arctic  flora  manages 
ll  thrive  everywhere  except  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hilltops,  where  only 
w  r^ens  grow  or  total  sterility  prevails.  As  soon  as  the  warm  days  be^in  the  hardier 
^*^nt8  start  up  and  by  the  first  of  June  shade  the  country  with  green  m  sunny  spots, 
^l^liing  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  gray  and  russet  elsewhere;  a  few  days  later,  and 
^^^  southern  hillslopes  are  thickly  dotted  with  flowers. 

GARDENING. 

^  ^peated  attempts  to  raise  garden  vegetables  have  been  made,  but  with  poor 
^^oees,as  turnips,  radishes,  and  lettuce  appear  to  be  the  only  vegetables  from  which 
^y  adequate  return  may  be  expected,  ana  even  in  these  cases  the  trouble  far  exceeds 
^^  reward. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 

^  ¥*or  the  four  years  preceding  April  30,  1880,  the  average  proportion  of  cloudiness 
^^Uing  the  year  ha«  been  as  follows : 

^«  average  number  of  totally  cloudy  days • 182.2 

*ne average  number  of  partially  cloudy  and  fair  days 131. 5 

*«•  average  number  of  clear  days 50. 5 
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The  average  nwnlMB^ofxdAys.dariiig  whioh  rain,  or  aaow  fell4it  St.  MidbaeldqEiiig 
the  last  four  years,  was; 


January 9.0 

February 5.7 

March 8.2 

April IS.  2 

May 11.2 

June./. 9.8 


July.. 14.2 

August 19. 5 

September. 17.7 

October 16.0 

Noveiuber 10.0 

December.. 9.7 


Or  an  anaual.  avenkge  of  147.5  days  on  which.  raip...or  snow  fell.  The,  average 
annual  precipitation  eQ.ual^  18.36  inches,. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell  appears  very  disproportionate,  but 
this  is  readily  explained  by  the  character  of  the  precipitation.  In  but  a  single 
instance  during  four  yean  have  I  seen  a  hard  downpour  of  rain,  such  as  is  common 
in  lower  latitudes,  but  either  fine  showers  of  short  duration  or  long  misty  rains,, 
which  at  times  fall  for  a  day  or  two,  leayiug  scarcely  a  measurable  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  rain  gauge,  though  every  exposed  object  becomes  saturated  like  a 
water-soaked  sponge.  The  snow  usually  bears  the  same  character  and  falls  in  fine 
amorphous  flakes,  rarely  showing  jierfect  crystalline  forms  and  as  rarely  falling  in 
large  flAkee. 

BLBCrrBIOAL  PHSNOMXKA. 

Thunder  showers  are  said  to  be  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Yukon  River 
Valley -iluring  the  summer,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Sti  Michael  flashes  of  lightning, 
accompanied  by  thunder,  have  been  observed  on  two  occasions  during  the  four  years. 
Probably  the  low  temperature  and  the  high  relative  humidity  combine  to  lessen  siich 
displ%y,B  here.  During. the  coldest  weather  in  winter,  nearly  always  after  a  snow&ll, 
the  air  is  in  a  highly  charged  condition,  and  at  such  times  a  passing  stroke  upon  any 
loose  fur  causes  the  hairs  to  stand  up,  so  fully  charged  that  by  presenting  tiie  finger 
to  a  single  hairtip  the  snap  of  a  spark  may  be  heard  3  feet  away ;  and  in  the  darK  a 
train  of  sparks  fellows  the  hand  in  stroking  any  fur. 

MIKAOE8. 

Dnring  the  fine  weather,  from  the  last  of  February  until  the  latter  part  of  Jnlv, 
most  of  the  clear  days  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  mirage,  which  is  generaUy 
strenjyeaton  cold,  clear  days  in  March  and  in  fine,  warm  days  in  May  and  June. 
The  coast  hills  and  capes,  30  to  75  miles  away,  are  lifted  up  and  contorted  into  the. 
most  fantastic  shapes,  which  constantly  assume  new  forms  with  protean  rapidity, 
until  the  whole  landscape  appears  but  a  form  of  aic»  the  least  change  in  one's  alti- 
tode  {kroduAing  a  dii^proportionate  change  in  the  scene.  I  have  seen  a  tall,  pinnacled 
hillf  apparently  hundreds  of  feet  high,  melt  away  .and  totally  disappear  under  the 
horizon  by  descending  about  15  feet  from  my  first  point  of  view,  and  the  changes  in 
outline  are  equally  abrupt  and  surprising.  During  the  entire  vear  upon  ])lea8ant 
days  the  air  is  constantly  vibrating  more  or  less  appreciably  to  the  eye,  but  during 
the  clear,  intensely  cold  days  in  the  latter  part  of  wiuf/cr  these  vibrations  are^o 
energetic  that, every  thing  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  at  a  distance- 
of  about  2  miles  blended  into  an  indistinct,  tremulous  blur. 

CHAKGK  OF  SE^ON. 

As  in  most  other  places  under  high  la^tudes,  there  is  no  long  gradation  from  s 
sou  to  season,  but  instead  we  have  two  well-marked  i>eriods^-a  long  winter  of  abo 
seven  mouths,  extend ing*lYom  October  until  well  into, May,  and  five  months  of  su 
mer.    The  winter  is  by  far  the  best,  as  the^e  ace  long  pe4:iQdB  of  beautiful^^  cl< 
days,  which  are  welcomeil  in  spite  of  the  usually  accompanying  intense  cold.    T 
summer  is  rendered  very  disagreeable  by  a  larse  number  of  cold,  misty  rains,  and  t 
low  overhanging  stratum,  which  appears  to  shut  down  all  about  like  a  leaden  oov 
ing.    As  noted  in  the  first  part,  no  slash  ioe  forms  in  the  bays  with  tibe  water 
temperature  of  30.5^ ;  and,  in  addition,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea,  if  caL 
appears  covereil  with  large  oily*looking  patches,  which  slowly  increase  in  sise,  t^Mjd 
as  the  temperature  reaches  30^  the  slush  begins  to  unite.    In  the  oily^^ppearaatf 
spots  the  water,  on  close  examination,  has  a  milky  shade,  and  is  seen  to  be  AiU    of 
extremely  fragile  laminae  .of  ice  floating  with  their  edges  vertical.    These  platifes, 
when  ground  and  broken,  fdrm  the  slush  ice  along  the  shore.    Many  of  these  pliates 
are  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  but  are  so  fragile  that  a  breath  dissolves  them. 
Ice  forming  in  this  way  is  always  rough,  but  a  rai3d  and  extended  fall  of  tempeiatars 
directly  after  the  oily  spots  appear  sometimeB  throws  a  thin  sheet  of  glassy  ioe.ovsr 
the  sea  for  many  miles  in  a  single  day. 
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itelGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 


The  earliest  arriTal  in  spring  is  senerally  a  solitary  goose  or  two.  In  the  last 
4ftys  of  April y  and  Arom  then  on  nnttt  the  Ist  of  Jane,  birds  oontinne  to  arrivej  the 
mam  migration  falling  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  of  May.  The  common  oam 
swallow  comes  May  20;  the  waterfowl,  geese,  and  dncks  begin  nesting  on  the  last  of 
May.  The  antnmn  migration  of  'birds  passing  southward' begins  on  tho  last  of  Jtily, 
Md  only  a  few  of  the  hafe'dier  WaterAftwl  remais  at«the  end  o£  September. 

FISH. 

The  arriral  of  fish  depends  largely  upon  the  diite  of  open  water  along  the  shore. 
Herring  generalW  arrive  flrom  the  5th  to  the  20th'of  Jnne.  The^delicions  king  sal< 
men  come  ftom  'dae  l&th  to  the^Sthof  the  month,  and  the^inferior  species  of  sMmon 
in  July  and  the  month  of  August. 

In  1868  Mr.  WilHatn  H.  Dttll  made  a  report' npon^ the  a^enltaral 
t^soorcee  of  Alaska,  whieh  was  pnblisbed  by  the  Oommissioner  of 
Agricaltare.  '  From  this  official  doontnent  I  make  the  foMowing^  extract: 

The  character  pf  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tnkoii  River  varies  from  roU- 
iiig  and  somewhat  roeky  hills  to  broad  and  marshy  plains,  extending  for  miles  on 
'%i&er  side  of  the  river.  The  underlying  recks  in  great  ^urt  aire  A zoioi  being  oon- 
glomeratOy  syenite,  and  qnartzite.  The  south  shore  of  Norton  Sound  and  portions 
of  the  Kaidiak  Peninsula  are  basalt  and  lava.  There  is  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
Korton  Sound  an  abundance  of  sandstones  and  clay  beds  contatnitig  lignite.  Sand- 
stone is  also  abundant  on  the  Yukon,  alternating  with  the  Azoic  rocks.  The  snper- 
iaenmbent  soil  differs  in  different  places.  In  some  localities  it  is  clayey,  and  in  such 
litnations  is  quite  frequently  covered  with  sphaffnum,  which  always  impoverishes 
the  soil  immediately  beneath  it.  In  others  it  is  light  and  sandy,  and  over  a  large 
extent  of  country  it  is  the  richest  alluvial,  composed  of  very  fine  sand,  mnd^  and 
Tegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the  river  and  forming  deposits  of  indefinite 
depth.  •  •  •  The«soil  is  usually  fro2ton  at  a  depth  of  9  or  4  ieet  in  ordinary  situ- 
ations. In  colder  ones  it  remains  icy  to  within  18  inches  of  the  surface.  This  layer 
of  frozen  soil  is  6  or  8  feet  thick ;  below  that  depth  the  soil  is  destitute  of  ice,  except 
in  very  unusual  situations. 

The  meanteiUpetatnreof  the  Yakon  region^  as  given  by  Mr.  Ball  with 
fefer^ice  to  the  point  of  St.  Michael,  in  latitade  63^  28' ;  the  mission  of 
the  Greek  Cbnreh  on  the  Yukon  Biver,  in  latitude  61^  47' ;  Nulato,  on 
the  Yukon  Biver,  in.iatitude  64^  40%  and  Fort  Yukon,  on  the  same  river, 
in  latitode  67^  10', i» exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


Port 
Yakou. 


ifortpring 

Mean  for  numDier. . . 
Mean  for  ftntaviu — 
Mean  for  winter.  — 

Hean  for  year 


St. 
Miebael.. 

Greek 

Church 

'ttieaion. 

Nolato. 

o 

+29.3 
+98.0 
+28.3 
+  8.6 

o 

+10.82 
+69.32 
+38.05 
+  0.95 

o 

+29.3 
+80.0 
+36.0 
-14.0 

+28.3 

+28.48 

+27.8 

+14.22 
+6S.67 
+17. 37 
^28.80 

+16.92 


The  temperature  as  exhibited  in  the  above  table  would  not  seem  to 
afford  much  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  immigrant,  even  without 
reference  to  the  existence  of  frozen  soil  throughout  the  year  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  surface,  as  mentioned  above. 

Incomptete  and  unsatisfactory  as  our  information  is  on  this  subject, 
the  data  given  would  appear  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  Yukon  Biver  Valley  for  agricultural  pursuits.  From  various  points 
on  the  river  traders  report  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  67°  below  zero, 
a  common  occurrence  during  the  winter;  and,  tbough  travelers  in  and 
residents  of  this  region  complain  of  oppressive  heat  during  the  summer, 
severe  frosts  frequently  oecuf  in  the  months  of  June  and  August,  and 
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one  iDstaDce  is  recorded  of  a  heavy  frost  at  Kaklakaiet  on  the  27th  of 
July,  which  destroyed  a  promising  vegetable  garden  planted  there  in 
the  sammer  of  1879. 

Two  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  Bishop  Charles  Seghers,  S.  J.,  and 
Father  Mondard,  his  assistant,  passed  the  winter  of  1877-78  in  the  cen- 
tral Yukon  region.  They  suffered  much  from  severe  cold  during  the 
winter,  and  when  at  last  the  ice  disappeared  and  the  snow  melted  away 
from  forest  and  from  tundra,  the  contrast  between  winter  and  summer 
was  so  great  that  the  pious  missionaries  were  filled  with  delight,  and 
warming  their  bodies,  chilled  through  the  eight  months  of  constant  cold, 
in  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  of  July,  they  grew  enthusiastic  over  the 
warm  climate  of  the  Yukon  and  its  "fertile  valley''  that  might  support 
millions  of  agriculturists.  These  good  missionaries  evidently  had  no 
experience  in  farming  or  husbandry,  and  had  never  attempted  to  sink 
a  spade  into  the  matted,  elastic  covering  of  the  Yukon  tundra.  The 
plague  of  the  Arctic,  the  mosquito,  alone  would  drive  any  but  the  most 
energetic  and  desperate  settlers  from  the  country. 

In  the  apparent  absence  of  precious  minerals  in  paying  quantities  we 
must  base  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Yukon  region  upon  its  furs 
and  fish  alone. 

The  dreary  coast  line  of  this  division,  washed  by  the  shallow  waters 
of  Bering  Sea,  is  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  seal  and  walrus  hunters, 
who  have  planted  their  villages  at  every  point  where  it  is  possible  for  a 
few  families  to  eke  out  a  living.  A  few  points  on  this  coast  line  from 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Cape  Buniiantzof  require  special  mention. 
Port  Clarence,  just  south  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  offers  fine  harbor 
accommodations,  and  three  or  four  Innuit  villages  are  located  here. 
Kings  Island,  called  "Oukivok"  by  the  natives,  is  a  small,  high  island 
about  30  miles  southeast  from  the  Diomede  Islands.  This  island  is 
about  700  feet  in  height,  with  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  and  deep 
water  on  all  sides;  is  composed  of  basalt,  is  exceedingly  rugged  in  out- 
line, and  is  barren  of  tree  or  shrub.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  island  is  the  village,  composed  of  winter  houses,  about  40  in  number, 
excavated  into  the  side  of  the  cliffs,  and  built  on  a  steep  declivity,  which 
rises  from  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  On  small  prqiections  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff  the  inhabitants  erect  their  summer  houses,  consist- 
ing of  rude  tents  of  walrus  and  seal  hide.  The  natives  of  this  Arctic 
Gibraltar  live  almost  entirely  by  walrus  and  seal  hunting,  the  skins  of 
these  animals  being  manufactured  into  roofs  of  houses,  coverings  for 
their  kaiaks,  clothing,  straps,  lines,  and  other  articles.  The  iiesh  of 
both  the  walrus  and  the  seal  is  their  chief  article  of  food,  and  the  ivory 
of  the  former  is  sold  to  passing  traders  for  rum,  breech-loading  arms^ 
ammunition,  tobacco,  and  a  few  trifies.  The  skins  of  the  seal  (<^  lavtak"]^ 
form  an  article  of  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  mainland,  America,  an< 
Asia.    This  isolated  community  seems  to  be  very  prosperous. 

Proceeding  down  the  coast  and  entering  the  vast  estuary  of  Nortom^  ~i 
Sound  we  find  on  its  northern  coast  a  deep  indentation,  Golovin  Sountl^^. 
Here  indications  of  lead  and  silver  have  been  found,  and  the  ubiquitoim.  & 
prospector  has  already  vife«ited  the  spot  with  his  pick  and  shovel.  Th^e 
results  of  the  enterprise,  however,  have  not  thus  far  been  made  de^fcn- 
nitely  known. 

Themost  imf)ortant  locality,  however,  on  this  coast  is  the  trading  po  ^^ 
of  St.  Michael,  where  rival  firms  have  established  their  depots  for  tM:^© 
Yukon  Eiver  and  Arctic  trade.    At  this  placeeach  firm  has  its  managi^^^ 
agent  for  the  district,  who  is  supplied  once  a  year  with  a  cargo  of  goo^^ 
from  San  Francisco.    The  station  keepei^s  from  the  interior  come  do^0 
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to  the  coast  at  the  end  of  June  or  the  Ist  of  Jaly,  and  each  receives  his 
allotment  of  goods  to  take  back  with  him  in  sailboats  and  bidars  during 
the  few  months  when  navigation  on  the  river  is  not  impeded  by  ice. 
The  vessels  sapplying  this  depot  can  seldom  approach  the  anchorage  of 
St  Michael  before  the  end  of  June  on  account  of  large  bodies  of  drift- 
ing ice  that  beset  the  waters  of  l^orton  Sound  and  the  straits  between 
St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  Yukon  Delta. 

In  the  description  of  this  division  we  must  include  the  island  of  St. 
Lawrence.  This  island  originally  had  a  population  of  about  1,000,  but 
during  the  winter  of  1S78,  on  account  of  the  failure  to  lay  in  supplies 
during  the  hunting  season,  a  period  of  general  starvation  occurred, 
which  caused  the  death  of  at  least  400  men,  women  and  children,  princi- 
pally the  latter  two  classes.  There  are  several  villages  on  the  island 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Asiatic  or  western  Eskimo.  They  are  tall, 
straight,  and  muscular,  are  generally  good  looking,  and  subsist  princi- 
pally upon  the  walrus  and  the  seal,  generally  taking  only  as  much  as  is 
actually  needed  for  their  immediate  wants^  wfthout  providing  for  the 
fnture.*  Tbey  make  houses,  boats,  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  skins  of  the 
walrus,  and  sell  whalebone  and  ivory  to  traders  for  rum  and  breech- 
loading  arms.  Living  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to  the 
Arctic  for  the  purx)ose  of  whaling  and  trading,  this  situation  has  been 
a  carse  to  them ;  for  as  long  as  the  rum  lasts  they  do  nothing  but  drink 
and  fight  among  themselves,  and  whenever  they  collect  a  few  furs,  in- 
stead of  exchanging  them  for  provisions  or  clothing,  tbey  refuse  to  sell 
them  for  anything  but  whisky,  breech- loading  arms,  and  ammunition. 

There  is  a  chapel  at  St.  Michael,  but  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  the  only  established  mission  in  this  divi- 
sion, is  at  Ikogmute,  on  the  Yukon  Biver,  just  opposite  the  point  where 
the  Ruskokvim  portage  comes  over.  Here  there  is  a  church  with  seve- 
ral church  buildings  under  control  of  an  ordained  priest,  whose  influence 
over  these  people  is  very  small.  On  paper  he  lays  claim  to  having  3,000 
parishioners,  but  I  was  unable  at  any  settlement  to  recognize  his  title, 
even  approximately.  The  worthy  priest  abounds  in  faith,  however,  and, 
in  addi^on  to  his  first-cited  claim,  also  reports  that  he  holds  600  more 
^'nearly  x)er8uaded,"  as  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  time  to  gather  them 
in  finally. 

The  i)eople  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  quick  to  take  to  the  idea 
that  the  volume  of  water  in  an  Alaskan  river  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
charged by  the  mighty  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  entirely  within  the  bounds 
of  honest  statement  to  say  that  the  Yukon  Kiver,  the  vast  deltoid 
mouth  of  which  oi)ens  into  Norton  Sound  of  Bering  Sea,  discharges 
every  hour  one- third  more  water  than  the  "  Father  of  Waters."    There 
is  room  for  some  very  important  measurements  to  be  made  in  this  con- 
liection,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  made.    We  know  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  which  the  Mississippi  rolls  by  New  Orleans  every 
^*y,  but  we  do  not  x>ossess  authority  concerning  the  volumes  of  the 
flood  discharged  by  the  Yukon.    Entering  the  mouth,  or  rather  any 
one  of  the  mouths,  of  this  large  river,  we  are  impressed  first  by  the 
exceeding  shallowness  of  the  sea  50  miles  out  from  it,  varying  in  depth- 
from  2  to  3  fathoms;  and  second,  by  the  mournful,  desolate  appearance 
ef  the  country  itself,  which  is  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  and 
^hich  is  covered  with  a  monotonous  cloak  of  scrubby  willows  and  rank 
grasses.    The  banks,  wherever  they  are  lifted  above  the  reddish  cur- 
^at,  are  continually  undermined  and  washed  away  by  the  flood,  and 
^  sadden  and  precipitate  are  these  landslides  at  times  that  traders  and 
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natives  have  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  For  100  mQed  up  through 
nil  intricate  labyrinth  or  tides,  blind  and  misleading  channels,  sloughs 
and  swamps  we  pass  through  the  same  dreary,  desolate  region,  until 
the  higher  ground  is  iirst  reached  at  Kusilvak,  and  until  the  bluffs  at 
Andreievsky  and  at  Ohatlnakh  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
land  in  Alaska  is  not  under  water.  It  is  watered,  however,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  impresses  one  with  the  idea  of  a  vast  inland  sea, 
which  impression  holds  good  even  as  far  up  the  river  as  700  or  800 
miles,  where  there  are  many  i>oints,  even  far  in  the  interior,  at  which  this 
river  spans  a  breadth  of  20  miies  fi  om  shore  to  shore.  As  we  advance 
toward  its  source  we  are  not  surprised,  when  we  view  the  character  of 
the  country  through  which  it  rolls,  at  the  vast  quantity  of  water  in  its 
channel.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  laud  itself  drained  by  the  river 
on  either  side  within  Alaska  were  a  sponge,  into  which  all  rain  and 
moisture  from  the  heavens  and  melting  snow  are  absorbed,  never  find- 
ing their  release  by  evaporation,  but  conserved  to  drain,  by  myriads 
and  myriads  of  rivulets,  the  great  watery  highway  of  the  Yukon.  I 
noticed  a  striking  evidence  of  the  peculiar  nonconductive  properties  of 
the  tundra  mosses,  or  swale,  last  summer  in  passing  through  many 
of  the  thousand  and  one  lakes  and  lakelets  peculiar  to  that  region, 
where  the  ice  had  bound  up  the  moss  and  overhanging  water  growth  at 
the  edges  of  the  lakes.  In  the  breaking  up  and  thawing  out  oi  summer 
that  ice  failed  to  melt,  aiid  the  renewed  growth  of  the  season  of  vegeta- 
tion, reaching  out  in  turn  from  this  icy  border,  will  again  prevent 
thawing,  and  so  on  until  shallow  pools  and  flats  are  changed  into  fixed 
masses  of  ice  hidden  from  view. 

The  borders  of  the  bed  of  this  river  alternate  from  side  to  side,  with 
flats  here  and  low  hills  there,  the  river  shifting  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  hills  above  the  mission  as  well  as  the  rolling  uplands  are  all  tim- 
bered, while  the  flats  are  covered  with  rank  grasses  and  willow  thickets. 
This  river  is  bound  by  ice  in  October  and  is  not  released  until  the  sun 
of  June  exerts  its  power.  A  very  remarkable  occurrence  in  connection 
with  this  annual  event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1880,  by  which  a 
famine  ensued  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  the  people  thereof  were 
obliged  to  repair  for  food  to  neighboring  settlements  far  to  the  north- 
ward or  on  the  Kuskokvim.  The  ice  came  down  the  Yukon  in  such 
masses  and  in  such  profusion  that  it  grounded  in  the  deltoid  mouth  in 
the  month  of  July,  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  running  of  the 
salmon. 

A  list  of  settlements  and  stations  in  the  Yukon  division  with  their 
respective  population  is  here  ap]>ended,  as  follows: 

Yukon  division. 


Settlements. 


Location. 


Cape  York ,  Bering  8«a 

Siuiogamnte l  Port  Olai-ance 

Kaviazaganmte <  Lake  Imorook 

Nook Cape  DouglaB,  Bering  Sea . . 

Ookiyagamnto Kings  Island,  Bering  Sea. . . 

Aziak Sledge  Island,  Bering  Sea. . . 

Small  Tillage  opposite  on     Bering  Sea 

mainland. 

Oo-innakbtagowik Xorth  coast  of  Norton  Sound 

A  yachornk do 

Chitnashank do 

Iniokbtagokshuk do 

Okpiktolik do 

Tup*ka*ak do 


Total,  j  White. '  Creole.  |  ^*^"*- 


24 
36 

200 
36 

100 
BO 
10 

10 

60 
20 

no 

12 
15 


Eskimo. 


24 
36 

200 
36 

100 
SO 
10 

10 
60 
20 
30 
12 
15 
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Yukon  division — Conttnned. 


Settlementa. 


Location. 


Total. 


North  coaat  of  Norton  Sound 
....do 


Head  of  Korton  Bay 

Bast  coast  of  Norton  Sound. 
do •.-... 


do 

do 

Yukon  Delta 
....  do 


Chiookak 

Ipitak 

AtDuk do 

^'obriakhchngalDk do 

Kvikh do 

Ogowinaeak do 

Stttterrd  villages 

Oooakhtollk 

Shaktolik 

Top-bamikva do 

Ooaalakleet do 

l^wik do 

Xegokhtowik do 

Ketchumville do 

St  HicbaAl  and  Taohik   do 

vilJace. 

PikmiktaUk 

Pastoliakh 

KofHk 

Fotkina 

Tillaee  (name  unknown) do 

logedink do 

£aabutnk do 

Cbefokhlagamute,  first do 

Chefokhlagainutcv  second do 

Cbefokblagamnte,  third do 

I^iafagamnte do 

Aakiiiuk do 

Kaahunok do 

Kajalifcamnte do 

Ookaeamale do 

Oonakagamnte — do 

Village  (name  unknown) do 

KwJgathlogamnte: do 

Nnnocbogamnte do 

•NauTOgalokhlajEaniuie do 

VDlages  on  Big  Lake  region  . .  . .  do 

Coast  between  Pastoliakh    do 

and  Cape  Kumiantzof. 
Komarois  Odinotcbka . . 
Alf^xeieFs  Oduiotchka  . . 

Eliseiefs  Barabara do 

Chatinakh '. do : 

Andreievsky  R^onte do 

Starikvikhi»ak ,....do 

Baaboinik do 

OogloTia do 

In  (raham6 do 

Single  house do 

Staraie  8elenie do 

Ikogmnte,  mlasion do 

John's  station do 

Rybnia do 

Pogoresbapka do 

Single  house do 

Paimnte do 

Askhomute do 

STiokhatakamute do 
akermute do 

Anvik  station  and  village. do 

Single  house do 

l)o do 

Do do 

Tanakhotkhaiak do 

Single  house dp 

Cbageluk  settlements Cha|j^luk  Slough  and  Innok 

I      River. 

Khatnotoutse Yukon  Rirer 

Kaiakak do...: 

Kaltag do 

Nulato,  station  and  village do 

Koyuknk  settlementa Koyukuk  River 

Terentiefs  station Yokon  River 

BigKonntain do 

Single  house do 

Sal^talan < 

Tukokakat 

Ifelosikakct 

XentokakAt 

SooDkakat 


Yukon  River 
do 


do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


White. 


15 
100 

20 

30 

30 

20 

20 

15 

60 

10 

100 

8 

20 

6 

109 

10 

80 

8 

30 

6 

8 

18 

15 

5 

6 

10 

175 

125 

100  I 

25  I 

20 

15 

30 

40 

100 

166 

300 

13 

16 

20 

40 

14 

00 
151 
102 

63 

10 

55 
148 

37 

40 

121 

9 

89 

30 
175 
121 

05 

20 

12 

15 

52 

15 
150 

115 

124 

45 

168 

ISO 

15 

100 

10 

26 

6 

30 

20 

12 

15 


3 
4 


Creole. 


Athabaa- 
kan. 


2 
5 


5 
1 


Rski 


mo. 


94 
20 
12 
15 
52 
15 
150 

115 

124 

45 

163 

150 

15 

100 

10 

25 

6 

30 

20 

12 

15 


15 

100 

♦20 

30 

30 

20 

20 

15 

60 

10 

100 

8 

20 


100 

10 

80 

8 

30 

6 

8 

18 

15 

5 

6 

10 

175 

125 

100 

25 

20 

15 

30 

40 

100 

166 

300 

12 

15 

20 

40 

12 

00 

151 

102 

63 

10 

55 

143 

35 

40 

121 

D 

89 

30 

175 

121 
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Yukon  division Continued. 


ScttlcmcntH. 


Location. 


Noyokakat 

Kozma's 

^klukaiet 

lUimpart  village 

ForfYukon 

Fort  Keliaoce 

Gemg  cle  Large 

Fotoutlin  (David's  people) . 

Teonanah  villages 

St.  Lawreoce  Island 


Yakon  River 
.....do 


Total. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tennanah  Biver. 
Bering  Sea 


Totel. 

107 

11 

29 

110 

109 

83 

120 

100 

•    700 

500 

White. 

Creole. 

1 

2 

2 
1 

6,870 

18 

19 

Athabas- 
kan. 


100 

11 

27 

110 

107 

82 

120 

lOtf 

700 


Eskimo. 


500 


2.557 


4.276 


The  Kussian  mission  on  the  Yukon  Eiver  claimed  in  the  year  1S80 
that  2,252  of  the  natives  were  professors  of  Christianity,  but  personal 
observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  estimate  is  exaggerated,  com- 
prising as  it  does  quite  a  number  of  individuals  in  distant  settlements 
to  which  this  zealous  missionary  can  show  no  title  beyond  a  wholesale 
sprinkling  of  the  village  during  a  hurried  visit.  In  1880  there  was  no 
school  in  existence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  mission,  but  steps 
were  being  taken  by  the  bishop  for  the  location  of  an  educational 
establishment  at  Ikogmute. 

The  trade  of  the  Yukon  division  has  been  thus  far  confined  altogether 
to  the  barter  with  the  natives  for  furs,  seal  oil,  and  some  walrus  ivory 
along  the  coast.  The  importations  of  goods  and  provisions  in  payment 
of  these  native  productions  are  quite  large,  amounting  in  the  year  1880 
to  150,000  pounds  of  flour,  100  chests  of  tea  of  52  pounds  each,  160 
half  barrels  of  brown  sugar,  and  50  half  barrels  of  white  sugar.  The 
consumption  of  flour  alone  foots  up  25  pounds  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  district,  and  the  demand  for  this  article  is  increasing 
annually.  The  dry  goods,  hardware,  etc.,  imported,  together  with  this 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  represented  in  1880  a  value  of  nearly 
$20,000. 

The  furs  obtained  in  exchange  for  these  provisions  numbered  27,356, 
of  all  kinds,  divided  as  follows : 


Wolf 32 

Lynx 310 

Beaver 3,781 

Silver  fox 206 

Cross  fox - 800 

Red  Fox 5,000 

White  fox 1,791 

Beaver 3,200 


Marten 2,000 

Mink 7, 77A 

Bear 15i2 

Muskrat 2,000 

Land  otter 3LO 


Total 27,3^ 


The  market  value  of  these  skins  was  between  $76,000  and  $80,000^ 
The  superficial  area  of  the  Yukon  division  is  176,715  square  mil^os, 
which,  with  a  total  ])opulation  of  6,870,  would  indicate  a  density  of  po^^a- 
lation  at  the  rate  of  1  inhabitant  to  25§  square  miles,  the  numbesr  of 
whites  and  Creoles  (19  and  18  respectively^  being  too  small  to  be  taBsen 
into  consideration  in  this  connection. 


THE   KUSKOKVIM  DIVISION. 


The  third  geographical  division  is  named  after  the  river  next  in  size 
to  the  Yukon  among  Alaskan  streams  and  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
Kuskokvira  Valley,  with  all  its  tributaries,  and  two  other  rivers,  the 
Togiak  and  the  Nushegak,  also  emptying  into  Bering  Sea. 
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Tbe  leDgth  cf  the  main  artery  of  this  division  is  not  known,  the  head 
waters  of  the  Kuskokvim  having  thus  far  been  untouched  by  the 
explorer  or  trader.  We  have  the  statements  of  natives  to  the  effect 
that  the  upper  Kuskokvim  Eiver  flows  shiggishly  through  a  vast  i)lateau 
or  valley,  the  current  acquiring  its  impetus  only  a  short  distance  above 
the  village  of  Napaimute.  From  this  point  down  to  the  trading  station 
of  Kalmakovsky  and  to  the  southern  end  of  the  portage  route  between 
this  river  and  the  Yukon  the  banks  are  high  and  gravelly  and  chains 
of  mountains  seem  to  run  parallel  with  its  course  on  either  side.  This 
section  of  the  Kuskokvim  Valley  is  but  thinly  populated,  though  appar- 
ently the  natural  advantages  are  far  greater  than  on  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  Yukon.  The  soil  is  of  better  quality  and  is  sufficiently 
drained  to  permit  of  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs. 

Such  iiidications  of  minerals  as  have  been  found  here  are  the  most 
promising  of  those  in  any  i>ortion  of  western  Alaska,  consisting  of  well- 
defined  veins  of  cinnabar,  antimony,  and  silver- bearing  quartz. 

Game  and  fur-bearing  animals  do  not  abound  in  this  section  of  the 
river  valley,  as  it  is  in  old  hunting  ground  and  has  been  drained  by 
constant  traffic  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  principal  business 
of  the  traders  at  Kalmakovsky  is  derived  from  the  almost  unknown 
head  waters  of  the  river,  where  the  beaver,  marten,  and  fox  are  still 
plentiful. 

From  the  head  waters  down  to  Kalmakovsky  the  people  belong  to  the 
interior  Indians,  or  Athabaskans,  and  for  some  distance  below  this  point 
there  seems  to  be  a  mixed  race  of  Innuits  and  Indians;  but  from  the 
village  of  Okhogamute  down  to  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  the  Eskimo 
alone  appear  on  both  banks  of  the  Kuskokvim,  peo])ling  also  the  sec* 
tion  of  the  delta  between  Cape  Vancouver  (Nelson  Island)  and  the 
month  of  the  river  and  the  island  of  Nunivak,  lying  off  the  coast.  This 
triangular  section,  having  for  its  apex  the  above-mentioned  village, 
teems  with  population.  Villages  dot  the  banks  of  the  river  at  intervals, 
the  distance  between  them  gradually  decreasing  toward  the  seacoast, 
while  on  the  delta  the  lakes  and  sluggish  streams  are  lined  with 
namerons  settlements. 

According  to  our  standard,  the  x)eople  of  the  lower  Kuskokvim  River 
and  of  the  tundras  are  very  iK)or  indeed,  their  country  offering  nothing 
^t  seals  in  the  sea  and  the  river,  myriads  of  minks,  some  foxes,  the 
brown  bear,  and  a  few  moose.  Among  these  animals  the  hair  seal  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  furnishing  oil  and  lavtiiks  (dried  seal  hides), 
the  chief  articles  of  trade  with  the  white  and  native  traders  on  the 
^Pper  river.  The  skin  of  the  mink  is  of  so  little  value  that  traders 
often  refuse  to  buy  unless  in  very  large  quantities.  Altogether  these 
P^ple  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  abundant 
Jj^Pply  of  salmon  during  the  summer.  They  all  flock  together  on  the 
^anks  of  the  Kuskokvim  and  iairly  line  the  river  with  fish  traps  and 
drying  frames,  or  poles,  and  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  month 
of  August  the  traps  are  constantly  emptied  and  filled  again.  The 
Quantity  of  fish  secured  during  the  season  is  very  great,  even  in  pro- 
Portion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants;  but  when  we  consider  the  waste- 
^^  practice  of  drying  the  fish  until  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  original 
^^bstance  remains,  it  can  not  astonish  us  to  hear  the  natives  complain 
J^  an  insufficient  supply.  Over  4,000  people  lay  in  the  winter  supply 
?>r  themselves  and  for  their  dogs  during  a  few  months  of  summer,  but 
'tis  Rafe  to  state  that  with  a  more  economical  mode  of  preserving  the 
^Bh  four  times  the  number  could  live  in  comfort  within  the  same  s\>a/CA« 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  a  very  conspicaons  broad  opening 
throngh  which  the  strong  current  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Kuskokvim 
are  discharged  into  Bering  Sea.  The  tides  in  this  capacious  estuary 
run  with  a  surprising  velocity  and  an  enormous  vertical  rise  and  fall. 

At  the  village  of  Agaligamnte  I  saw  a  mound,  the  apex  of  which  was 
over  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  totally  submerged 
by  the  flood  tide^  assisted  by  a  southwesterly  gale.  This  extraordinary 
change  in  tide  level  extends  up  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  beyond 
the  point  where  the  trading  schooners  discharge  their  cargoes  at 
Shineyagamute. 

At  each  succeeding  flood  tide  a  traveler  in  his  bidarka  can  pass  over 
willow  thickets  of  large  size  and  groves  of  poplar,  while  at  low  water 
he  finds  himself  sunk  between  high  banks  of  bottomless  mud,  shutting 
him  out  from  all  view  of  the  interior.  The  aspect  of  the  country  here, 
as  far  as  it  lies  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  changing  tide,  is  strik- 
ingly desolate  and  forlorn.  The  settlements  along  the  banks  and  the 
tributary  swamps  of  this  river  are  located  on  little  patches  or  narrow 
dikes  only  just  above  high  water,  and  tYx)m  here  across  to  the  hills  to 
the  eastward  extends  a  great  swale  or  watery  moor  of  from  40  to  60 
miles  in  width.  Hummocks  and  ridges  afford  a  path  to  the  hunter 
here  and  there,  and  when  the  river  is  at  its  ebb  the  great  flats  of  mud 
and  slimy  ooze  are  bare.  A  rank  and  luxuriant  growth  of  coarse  water 
grass,  reeds,  and  rushes  covers  the  whole  expanse,  with  little  clumps  of 
dwarf  willows  and  poplar  along  the  elevated  tide  rim. 

The  native  villages  are  ranged  close  together,  each  occupying  all  the 
dryland  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  diflicnlt  even  to  find  sufiScieut 
dry  ground  outside  of  the  houses  upon  which  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  at  low 
tide  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  between  the  village  and  the  watei*'s 
edge,  a  mile  or  more  away,  separated  as  they  are  by  an  almost  impass- 
able mud. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  lower  Kuskokvim  the  land  is  also  low 
and  swampy  and  the  settlements  are  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  stream,  in  the  vicinity  of  Good  News 
Bay,  where  one  bank  can  no  longer  be  sighted  from  the  other,  there 
oxists  a  group  of  low  bars  or  islets  upon  which  both  the  common  seal 
and  the  maklak  are  said  to  <^  haul  up "  to  breed.  Tliis  statement  has 
not,  however,  been  definitely  established,  and  it  is  probable  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  these  marine  mammals  bring  forth  their  young  on  the  ice; 
certain  it  is  that  large  numbers  of  seals  are  killed  on  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  these  banks.  The  whole  domestic  economy  of  the 
natives  here  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  maklak  and  the  beluga,  and 
the  oil  procured  from  them  is  the  currency  with  which  they  purchase 
some  necessaries  and  a  few  luxuries  of  life.  Their  clothing,  manufac- 
tured of  the  skin  of  the  ground  squirrel,  or  yeveashka,  is  jmrchased 
with  oil,  and  the  few  garments  of  cotton  drill  and  gaudy  prints  to  be 
found  among  them  have  been  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 

The  density  of  population,  as  jwrtrayed  in  the  list  of  settlements  on 
the  river  mouth  and  the  country  immediately  adjoining,  is  such  that  in 
their  active  and  energetic  fishing  for  their  own  consumption  they  seem 
to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  salmon  run — at  least  the  natives  on 
the  upper  river  complain  quite  frequently  of  the  scarcity  of  this  fi»h. 
This  state  of  affairs  may,  however,  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  th»t 
not  only  do  the  Kuskokvim  people  proper  fish  here,  but  large  numbers 
come  annually  from  the  lower  delta  of  the  great  Yukon,  where  the  rcn 
of  salmon  occasionally  proves  a  total  failure  on  account  of  ice  ground- 
ing in  the  shallow  channels  and  keeping  the  fish  from  ascending. 
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For  many  years  one  tiading  station  belonging  to  one  of  the  wealthy 
San  Francisco  companies  seemed  to  absorb  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Kuskokvim  Kiver.  Two  years  ago,  however,  a  rival  agency  was  estab- 
lished, and  at  present  there  seems  to  be  traffic  enough  to  aQbrd  to  each 
finn  a  moderate  {Profit.  The  most  valuable  skins  8hipi)ed  from  this 
region  are  those  of  martens  and  foxes,  procured  from  the  roving  tribe 
of  Koltchanes  inhabiting  the  terra  incognita  about  the  head  waters  of 
the  Kuskokvim* 

There.is  another  feature  in  this  country  which,  though  insignificant 
ou  paper,  is  to  the  traveler  the  most  terrible  and  poignaut  infliction  he 
can  be  called  upon  to  bear  in  a  new  land,  I  refer  to  tbe  clouds  of 
bloodthirsty  mosquitoes,  accompanied  by  a  vindictive  ally  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  xK>iBonons  black  fly,  under  tlie  stress  of  whose  persecution 
tbe  strongest  man  with  the  firmest  will  must  either  feel  depressed  or 
succumb  to  low  fever.  They  hold  their  carnival  of  human  torment 
from  the  first  growing  of  spring  vegetation  in  May  until  it  is  withered 
by  frosty  late  in  September.  Breeding  here,  as  they  do,  in  the  vast 
network  of  slough  and  swamp,  they  are  able  to  rally  around  and  to  infest 
the  wake  and  the  progress  of  the  explorer  beyond  all  adequate  descrip- 
tion, and  language  is  simply  uuable  to  portray  the  misery  and  annoy- 
auce  accompanying  their  presence.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  do 
the  natives  bear  thisf  They,  too,  are  annoyed  and  suffer,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  their  bodies  are  annoiuted  with  rancid  oil,  and 
certain  ammoniacal  vapors,  peculiar  to  their  garments  from  constant 
wear,  have  a  repeUant  power  which  even  the  mosquitoes,  bloodthirsty 
and  cruel  as  they  are,  are  hardly  equal  to  meet.  When  traveling  the 
natives  are,  however,  glad  enough  to  seize  upon  any  piece  of  mosquito 
net,  no  matter  how  small,  and  usually  they  have  to  wrap  cloths  or 
skins  about  their  heads  and  wear  mittens  in  midsummer.  The  traveler 
who  exposes  his  bare  eyes  or  face  here  loses  his  natural  appearance; 
bis  eyelids  swell  up  and  close,  and  his  face  becomes  one  mass  of  lumps 
and  fiery  pimples.  Mosquitoes  torture  the  Indian  dogs  to  death, 
especially  if  one  of  these  animals,  by  mange  or  otherwise,  loses  an 
inconsiderable  portion  oi  its  thick  hairy  covering,  and  even  drive  the 
bear  and  the  deer  into  the  water. 

The  second  river  system  belonging  to  this  division  is  that  of  the 
Togiak,  a  stream  emptying  into  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  inden- 
tation betwieen  Giq^s  Newenham  and  Gonstantine.  The  course  of  this 
river  is  bri^  the  distance  between  the  high  plateau  from  ^hich  It 
springs  and  the  seacoast  being  not  much  over  100  mile^,  but  it  is  broad 
and  has  many  lake-fed  tributaries  and  its  banks  are  lined  with  popu- 
lous villages. 

This  whole  region  is  i>oor  in  such  natural^  products  as  white  men 
desire,  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  poverty  is  that  no  white  trader 
has  ever  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  visit  these  people.  The  Togiak 
Kakimo  seem  to  live  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  in  an  almost 
primitive  state,  without  craving  for  any  of  the  white  man's  possessions, 
with,  the  sole  exception  of  tobacco,  an  article  they  have  received  from 
sonounding  tribes,  and  which  they  have  learned  to  appreciate.  They 
seem  to  live  without  any  tribal  authority  or  organization,  and  have  no 
chiefs,  each  family  managing  its  own  afiEairs^  coming  and  going  with 
perfect  freedom,  without  any  regard  for  the  wishes  of  other  members  of 
the  community.  Whole  families  and  communities  leave  their  winter 
bouses  or  subterranean  dwellings  as  fancy  takes  them,  select  some 
point  on  the  tundra  or  on  the  river  bank,  and  pass  two  or  three  months 
with  no  other  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  their  upturned  kaiak^  aaOi 
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a  waterproof  shirt  made  of  deer  entrails  aud  bladders  stretched  over 
paddles  and  spears.  As  the  wind  changes  they  shift  this  unsatisfactory 
shelter  about,  seemingly  caring  for  nothing  beyond  a  small  space  to  lay 
their  heads  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  peltinff  rain  or  snow. 

Brown  bears  ( Ursu^  richardsonii)  are  plenty  in  the  swampy  river 
bottom  during  the  fishing  season,  and  are  boldly  attacked  by  the  men 
with  spears  and  lances;  but  when  the  salmon  disax)pears  the  populace 
migrate  inland  to  the  hills  and  devote  a  mouth  or  two  to  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  the  ground  squirrel  to  replenish  their  stock  of  clothing. 
The  skins  of  minks  and  foxes  alone  are  from  time  to  time  taken  down 
to  a  small  trading  post  on  the  seacoast  and  exchanged  for  tobacco  by 
one  or  two  courageous  individuals  who  act  as  middlemen. 

In  the  winter  herds  of  moose  are  said  to  visit  the  Togiak  River  Val- 
ley, and,  being  easily  hunted  and  overtaken  in  the  deep  snow,  afford  a 
welcome  change  of  diet  to  the  natives.  Along  the  mountain  range 
extending  between  the  Kuskokvim  and  the  Togiak  rivers,  and  imping- 
ing upon  the  sea  at  Cape  Newenham,  reindeer  are  plenty,  and  are 
hunted  constantly  by  the  natives  on  both  sides  of  the  divide.  Of  the 
country  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Togiak  and  the  Kuskokvim 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  permanently 
inhabited. 

Turning  away  from  these  populous  villages,  with  their  mound-like, 
grass-grown  dwellings,  upon  the  apex  of  which  the  natives  are  wont  to 
perch,  gazing  out  to  sea  or  into  vacancy,  recalling  the  aspect  of  a  village 
of  prairie  dogs  on  an  enlarged  scale,  we  leave  behind  us  the  most  primi- 
tive among  the  native  Eskimo  south  of  Bering  Strait. 

In  the  Nushegak  district,  named  after  the  third  river  comprised  in 
the  Kuskokvim  division,  we  find  everywhere  traces  of  long  aud  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  the  Russians,  who  made  this  valley  and  a  series 
of  lakes  their  highway  of  trade,  connecting  Bristol  Bay  with  Kalma* 
kovsky  Redoute  aTul  St.  Michael. 

The  houses  in  all  of  this  district  outside  of  the  missionary  settlement 
of  Nushegak  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  northern  divisions,  and 
may  be  described  as  follows:  A  circular  mound  of  earth,  grass-grown 
and  littered  with  all  sorts  of  household  utensils,  a  small  spiral  coil  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  apex,  dogs  crouching  ui)on  it,  children  climbing 
up  or  rolling  down,  stray  morsels  of  food  left  from  one  meal  to  the  other, 
and  a  soft  mixture  of  mud  and  offal  surrounding  it  all.  The  entrance 
to  this  house  is  a  low,  irregular,  square  aperture,  through  which  the 
inmate  stoops  and  passes  down  a  foot  or  two  through  a  short,  low  pas- 
sage on  to  the  earthern  floor  within.  The  interior  generally  consists  of 
an  irregularly  shaped  square  or  circle  12  or  15  or  20  feet  in  diameter, 
receiving  its  only  light  from  without  through  the  small  smoke  0]>ening 
at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  rises,  tent-like,  from  the  floor.  The  fire- 
place is  directly  under  this  opening.  Rude  beds  or  couches  of  skins 
and  grass  mats  are  laid,  slightly  raised  above  the  floor,  upon  clumsy 
frames  made  of  sticks  and  saplings  or  rough-hewn  planks,  and  some- 
times on  little  elevations  built  up  of  peat  or  sod.  Sometimes  a  small 
hallway  with  bulging  sides  is  erected  over  the  entrance,  where  by  this 
expansion  room  is  afforded  for  the  keeping  of  utensils  and  water  ves- 
sels and  as  a  shelter  for  dogs.  Immediately  adjoining  most  of  these 
houses  will  be  found  a  small  summer  kitchen,  a  rude  wooden  frame, 
walled  in  and  covered  over  with  sods,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  to 
give  vent  to  the  smoke.  These  are  entirely  above  ground,  rarely  over 
5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  littered  with  filth  and  offal  of  all  kinds, 
serving  also  as  a  refuge  for  the  dogs  from  the  inclement  weather. 
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In  the  interior  regions,  where  both  fuel  and  building  material  are 
more  abundant,  the  houses  change  somewhat  in  api^earance  and  con- 
struction ;  the  excavation  of  the  coast  houses,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  both  articles  just  mentioned,  disappears  and  gives  way  to  log 
structures  above  the  giound,  but  still  covered  with  sod.  Living  within 
convenient  distance  of  timber,  the  people  here  do  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  natural  warmth  of  mother  earth. 

The  coast  between  the  Togiak  and  the  ^ushegak  is  very  sparsely 
peopled,  but  a  few  small  villages  are  located  in  the  large  bays  of 
Oosdlikh  and  Kulluk.  The  inhabitants  of  these  settlements  derive 
their  sustenance  from  both  sea  and  land,  making  long  journeys  in  their 
kaiaks  to  islands  and  banks  on  the  sea,  the  resort  of  the  seal  and  the 
walrus,  while  on  the  land  they  hunt  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  reindeer.  For  their  clothing  they  depend  upon  the  ground- 
squirrel,  and  occasionally  the  traveler  sees  a  parka  or  shirt-like  garment 
nmde  of  the  breasts  of  sea  fowls,  cormorants,  gulls,  and  other  birds 
living  in  millions  on  the  steep,  rocky  coast. 

On  the  upper  !Nushegak  Biver  and  around  the  numerous  lakes  from 
wliich  its  waters  flow  a  greater  variety  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  game 
exists,  the  marten,  mink,  wolverine,  beaver,  land  otter,  wolf,  and  bear, 
and  three  varieties  of  the  fox  being  still  found  here  in  ample  numbers. 
It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  indolent  habits  of  the  people,  who  are  much 
given  to  festive  assemblies,  where  singing  and  dancing  are  freely 
indulged  in,  that  the  quantity  of  furs  secured  from  this  district  is  quite 
small.  A  single  trading  post  at  Alexandrovsk's  B^doute  has  drained 
all  this  extensive  interior  region  for  years  past,  and  the  trader  stationed 
there  asserts  that  he  did  as  much  business  in  walrus  tusks  from  the 
coast  as  in  furs  from  the  interior. 

The  salmon  family,  the  great  feeder  of  all  the  Alaskan  people,  fre- 
quent in  astonishing  numbers  the  Kushegak  and  other  streams  empty- 
ing into  Bristol  Bay.  The  facilities  for  building  traps  and  weirs  are  also 
extraordinary,  and  Ameilcan  fishermen  have  for  some  years  been 
engaged  here  every  season  in  reaping  a  rich  harvest  and  shipping  the 
fish,  salted  in  barrels,  to  market.  Hundreds  of  barrels  have  been  filled 
with  a  single  clean-up  of  the  trap.  The  only  drawback  to  this  business 
is  the  short  period  over  which  the  run  extends,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  a  very  large  number  of  hands  while  it  lasts.  On  the 
Igoshek  Biver,  entering  Bristol  Bay  from  the  westward,  not  more  than 
40  natives  gather  their  winter  store  of  dried  fish  on  the  river. 

The  walrus,  above  referred  to,  are  killed  only  when  they  leave  their 
natural  element  and  resort  to  the  secluded  sandy  beaches  and  bars 
during  the  breeding  season. 

For  the  temperature  of  the  Kuskokvim  division  I  have  but  very 
unsatisfactory  data.  In  the  whole  valley  of  the  Kuskokvim  no  obser- 
vations have  been  taken,  but  at  Alexandre vsk  station,  on  the  Nushe- 
gak  River,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  set  of  monthly  means  of  tempera- 
^"^  covering  the  period  from  September,  1879,  to  August,  1880, 
inclusive.  These  observations  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  the 
%ent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  that  place,  as  follows: 

Dog.  F.  \  IX'K-  y- 

lW»~-Sopiember 45.1  '  1880— March 21.2 

October 32.0  j  April 26.5 

November 24,8  !  May 36.3 

is&n   1^^<»"»^®' 11.5  I  Jnne *16.5 

**W— January 1.5  !  July 54.1 

February ,-..,.,...  14.2  I  August.,-,.----' ^  53.0 
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The  observer  remarked  that  the  winter  of  1879-80  had  been  anusually 
severe.  Another  set  of  mean  temperatures,  covering  the  win  ter  months, 
is  as  follows : 


Deg.  ¥. 

1878— November 26.1 

December 26.6 

187»— Jannary 20.7 

February 10. 0 

I  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  villages  and  stations  in  this  division, 
with  their  population,  as  follows : 


Deg.F. 

1879— March 23.7 

April 29.1 

May 35.8 


KusJcokvim  division. 


Settlement. 


LiicatioD. 


Nnnivak  Island 

Tanunak 

Kaliookhlogamute 

KaBhlcalogamute 

Kulaklitolagamute 

Agiakchngamute 

Cmchlnaframote 

Chalitmnte 

Anogogmnte 

Koneiganagamute 

KoonragaTigamate 

Kinagamute 

Village  at  head  waters. . 

Kapaimnte 

Boaming  Koltchane 

Kalmakovsky  R^doate . . 
Kokhlokbtokbpagamate . 
Toolooka-anahaniute  — 

Okhogain  u  te 

Kaltkhagamnte 

Oogovieamute 

Single  noose 

Tookhlagamote 

Single  honse 

K  wigaloganiu  te 

Tuloksak 

Akkiagmute 

Paimnto 

Kik-khtagamnte 

Knljkhlugamute 

Kooigamat« 

Mumtrekblagamute   sta 

tion 

Homtrekhlagamute    vil 

lage ; 

Kapaakiagamote do 

Nnpahaiaganiute | do 

Lomawigamnte do 

Taghiaratzoiiamute do 

NaghikblaTigamnte do 

Akooligamnte i do 

Kakbniyagamnte { do 

Sbovenagamute do 

Kik-khulgagamute do 

Apokagamute ' do 

Cnimiagamute j do 

Ilintaramute , 

Kaskokvogmute 

Shineyagamut« 

Quinenabamute 

Agaligamiite 

Takiketagamnte 

Kl-cbangamnte 

Mumtrahamute 

Tzaba  vagamute 

AsEiavigamute 

ToglagaiQute 

Ikaliukba 

Tunuiakbpuk 

K&Aslanmute 

Nulatok 

Kissaiakh 

Annugannok  

Togiak  station 

Ooallikb 

Kullwk 


Bering  Sea 

Kelson  Island 

....do 

....do 

Ynkon  Delta  . 
....do 


....do 

....do 

....do , 

...do 

...do 

Knskokyim  River 
...do 


do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


do 

....do 

....do 

Kuskokvim  Bay. . . 

..  -do 

....do 

...do , 

Good  News  Bay. . , 
Bering  Sea  Bay  — 
Azirigiak  River.. 

Togiak  River 

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

Bering  Sea.. 

....do 

KnllukBay 


Total. 


400 

8 

30 

10 

25 

35 

6 

60 

75 

175 

10 

60 

50 

60 

35 

12 

51 

50 

130 

106 

206 

10 

92 

10 

314 

150 

175 

30 

232 

75 

215 

29 

41 

196 

08 

81 

52 

193 

162 

8 

58 

0 

04 

71 

40 

24 

40 

83 

120 

21 

18 

162 

48 

132 

276 

192 

137 

615 

211 

181 

214 

24 

68 

65 


White.  Creole. '  Aleut. 


Atbabas- 
kan. 


2 

i 


60 

60 

35 

3 


Eskimo. 


400 

8  ' 
30? 
10^ 

25 'I 

1j 

60' 

7Sp 
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SettleiiMnt. 


LocjiUon. 


Ipisbek Icnshek  River. . 

Anacnak i  Kushegak  River 

Nuane^ak  ( Alaxandrovak)' do 

KaDulik do 

Kakaak do 

Aknlvikchnk do 

AgiTirak do 

Kaliffnak do 

Uotcnatoa  villaipes 

Akaliakhpuk 

Eknk 


Koeriune 

Ka«Kinakh 

Chikak 

Ufamna 

Kchik 

Piairwik  (two  Tillagea) 
Ik-kbafmate 


Molchatna  River. . . 
Lake  of  aame  name. 

Bristol  Bay 

Kvichak  River.... 

...do 

Uyamna  Lake 

....do 

KichikLake 

NakDek  River 

Lake  Walker 


I|!;afik '  Aliaska  Peninsula 


Ob^hik 

Oooangaahik 

VMhilb.... 


Total 


.do 

do 

.do 


Total.     White 


Ettkimo. 


8,08Q 


The  superficial  area  of  the  Kuskokvim  division  is  114,975  square  miles, 
and  its  total  population  8,911.  These  figures  would  indicate  a  propor- 
tion of  1  inhabitant  to  every  13  square  miles.  The  number  of  whites 
and  Creoles  in  this  division  (114  in  all)  is  too  small  to  take  into  consid- 
eration in  this  connection. 


THE  ALEUTIAN  DIVISION. 

Before  proceeding  eastward  along  the  continent  of  Alaska  in  our 
brief  survey  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  Territory,  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Aleutian  division,  comprising  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
from  the  Shumagin  group,  in  the  east,  to  the  island  of  Attoo,  in  the 
^treme  west,  and  a&o  a  small  section  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  at  its 
N)athem  extremity.    The  islands  appear  to  be  a  mere  continuation  of 
tie  main  Alaskan  range  of  mountain  groups.    Many  of  these  islands 
contain  volcanic' peaks,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  a  state  of  moder- 
ate activity.    Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  common  throughout  the 
^hain,  but  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  violent  phe- 
nomena traceable  to  volcanic  action.    All  the  islands  are  mountainous, 
^d  many  of  them  exhibit  snow-covered  peaks  of  fi'om  4,000  to  8,000 
^t  in  height.    The  entire  division  is  treeless,  dwarfed  specimens  of 
Creeping  willow  being  the  nearest  approach  to  timber  found  anywhere 
^n  the  islands  or  mainland.    The  soil  consists  of  vegetable  mold,  clays, 
Volcanic  detritus,  and  here  and  there  a  light  calcareous  loam.    Grasses 
^f  all  kinds  grow  in  great  abundance,  except  in  the  interior  valleys  and 
l>lateans,  where  a  lack  of  drainage  has  allowed  dense  masses  of  sphag- 
num to  prevail  over  the  i^erennial  grasses  natural  to  the  soil.    The 
Surface  of  the  soil  everywhere,  even  where  very  tall  grasses  seem  most 
Inxariant,  is  cut  up  into  hummocks  to  such  a  degree  that  to  travel  on 
^oot  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  tiresome. 

No  mineral  has  been  found  in  this  division  with  the  exception  of  its 
Eastern  extremity,  where  on  the  island  of  Ounga  deposits  of  coal  have 
^n  discovered,  and  thoroughly  prospected  through  a  long  series  of 
^eare.  The  quality  of  the  coal  was  such,  however,  as  to  make  competi- 
^on  with  other  coal  regions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  impossible. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt  4 ^13 
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The  abundance  of  grass  throaghont  tliis  region  wonld  naturally  lead 
to  the  conclnsion  that  it  might  be  adapted  to  cattle  breeding  or  the  dairy 
industry,  especially  since  the  mean  temperature  is  not  at  all  low;  but 
the  winters  are  sufficiently  prolonged  to  necessitate  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle with  hay  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  the  dampness  of 
the  climate  makes  the  curing  of  hay  very  uncertain  and  laborious. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Government  a  weather  average  of 
seven  years  was  obtained,  and  recorded  by  the  missionary  Yeniaminov. 
This  hsLi^  the  remarkable  showing  of  53  clear  days,  1,263  cloudy  days, 
and  1,230  days  with  snow,  rain,  or  hail.  At  Unalaska,  the  only  place 
where  cattle  are  now  kept  by  the  priest  and  by  the  traders,  hay  can  be 
obtained  from  San  Francisco  cheaper  than  it  can  be  cut  and  cured  on 
the  spot.  Potatoes  have  not  thus  far  been  successfully  grown  in  any 
part  of  this  division;  but  whether  this  be  due  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
or.to  the  climate,  or  to  lac^k  of  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  decide.    I  merely  note  the  fact. 

The  people  inhabiting  this  district,  though  distinct  in  language  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  habits,  are  undoubtedly  of  Eskimo  origin.  They 
were  the  first  tribe  subjugated  by  the  liussian  adventurers  who  invaded 
this  region  about*  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and,  having  main- 
tained ever  since  that  time  the  most  intimate  relations  with  their  con- 
querors, their  individuality  as  a  race  or  tribe  has  almost  completely 
disappeared. 

In  their  connection  with  the  Russian  Church  the  people  of  this  divi- 
sion are  divided  into  two  parishes  and  one  independent  church  organi- 
zation. The  parishes  are  Belkovsky,  in  the  east,  comprising  the  Shu- 
magin  group  of  islands  and  the  settlements  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Aliaskan  peninsula,  and  Unalaska  parish,  in  the  west,  comprising 
all  the  islands  from  Avatanok  to  Attoo.  The  parish  churches  are 
located  at  Belkovsky  and  Unalaska  or  Iliuliuk  village,  but  nearly  every 
settlement  contains  a  small  chapel,  where  prayers  are  read  by  unpaid 
native  subordinate  members  of  the  clergy.  An  indei)endent  organiza- 
tion exists  on  the  seal  islands,  where  the  natives  maintain  a  priest  and 
his  assistant  at  their  own  expense,  and  with  some  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands  have  erected  a  fine  church. 
.  The  easternmost  permanent  settlement  of  this  division  is  situated  in 
Belkovsky  parish,  on  Delarof  Bay,  on  the  island  of  Ounga,  one  of  the 
Shumagin  group.  The  Ounga  settlement  has  a  population  of  nearly 
200  souls,  principally  Creoles,  and  presents  quite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, Owing  to  quite  a  number  of  neat  frame  buildings  erected  by  pros- 
perous sea-otter  hunters.  The  most  important  industry  of  this  and  the 
ad^joining  settlements  is  the  chase  of  the  sea  otter,  of  which  about  600 
are  secured  every  year  from  a  range  extending  over  the  whole  Shu- 
magin group.  Tiie  outlying  islands  and  rocks,  especially  those  of 
Simeonof,  Naga'i,  and  Vosnessensky,  are  the  favorite  hunting  grounds. 
The  native  hunters  have  been  reenforced  here  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
white  men,  who,  in  order  to  circumvent  the  letter  of  the  law,  which 
re({uires  that  none  but  natives  shall  hunt  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska, 
have  married  native  women,  and  by  the  special  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  are  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  people 
of  the  country.  Being  more  energetic,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
reckless,  in  their  pursuit  of  these  valuable  animals,  these  white 
men  have  been  very  successful,  and  many  of  them  have  built  or  pur- 
chased smart  little  sailing  vessels,  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
hunting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  when  the  Aleut  is  kept  at  home 
by  the  gales  and  storms  of  winter.    The  final  effect  of  this  indiscrim- 
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inate  hnnting  mast,  of  course,  be  extermination.    Limited  qaantities 
of  fox  skins  of  varioas  shades  are  also  secured  on  the  island  of  Ounga. 
The  coal  veins  existing  not  far  from  the  Ounga  settlement  on  Hum- 
boldt Bay  have  already  been  referred  to. 

On  the  adjoining  island  of  Korovinsky  there  is  a  small  settlement 
inhabited  altogether  by  Creoles,  whose  ancestors  had  formed  an  agri- 
cultural colony  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eussiau  Fur  Company.  Up 
to  the  transfer  of  the  territory  these  people  were  not  allowed  to  hunt, 
and  were  compelled  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  turnips  and  by  keeping  a  few  head  of  cattle,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  gradually  abandoned  most  of  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  profitable  pursuit  of  the 
sea  otter. 

On  Popof  Island  there  is  a  station  of  fishermen  in  the  employ  Qf  a 
San  Francisco  firm  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Shumagiu  Banks. 
The  fishing  is  done  to  a  great  extent  in  small  boats  on  the  more  shallow 
banks  within  a  short  distance  from  shore,  and  the  fish  are  carried  to 
San  Francisco  in  schooners.  The  number  of  fish  taken  annually  varies 
between  500,000  and  000,00.0. 

The  trade  of  Ounga  is  divided  between  two  rival  companies,  who 
have  established  permanent  stores,  and  many  private  traders,  who  pay 
occasional  visits  in  schooners  and  sloops. 

The  next  settlement  to  the  westward,  named  Yosnessensky,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  smull  island  of  Peregrebnoi.  The  population  of  this  vil- 
lage does  not  exceed  50  souls,  but  they  secure  between  60  and  70  sea- 
otter  skins  every  year,  and  live  in  comparative  affluence. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Aleutian  division  is  the  set- 
tlement of  Belkovsky,  situated  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Aliaska 
peninsula.  This  is  a  village  containing  300  inhabitants,  a  fine,  new 
church,  and  many  good  log  and  frame  buildings.  The  houses  are 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  blufi"  clinging  to  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  no  sheltered  harbor  here,  or  even  a  safe  anchorage  for 
sbips,  and  the  gales  and  storms  sweep  over  the  settlement  with  unin- 
terrupted fury,  but  the  hardy  sea-otter  hunters  select  this  spot  as  the 
one  most  convenient  for  setting  out  upon  their  expeditions  to  the  out- 
lying rocks  and  cliffs  within  a  circuit  of  50  miles  or  more.  The  sole 
industry  of  this  ])lace  is,  of  course,  the  chase  of  the  sea  otter.  The 
large  number  of  from  1,900  to  2,000  of  these  rare  and  costly  skins  are 
annually  sold  at  the  three  trading  stores  located  in  the  village. 

Under  some  civilizing  influence  or  home  restraint  this  ought  to  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  wealthy  community,  but,  as  the  case  now 
stands,  every  cent  of  their  surplus  earnings  that  is  not  gathered  in  for 
the  support  of  the  church  by  the  priest  is  squandered  by  the  people  in 
dissipation  and  for  useless  luxuries.  The  best  and  most  costly  styles 
of  ready-made  clothing  are  in  common  use,  and  only  when  at  sea  on 
their  hunting  expeditions  do  the  natives  wear  home-made  waterproof 
iiarments. 

Some  50  or  60  miles  to  the  southward  of  Belkovsky  lies  the  island  of 
^unakh,  the  richest  hunting  ground  of  this  whole  division.  Numer- 
ons  hunting  parties  from  the  islands  and  the  mainland  to  the  east  and 
^est  can  be  found  here  at  all  times  of  the  year,  encamped  in  tents  or 
^de  turf  and  sod  shelters,  watching  for  the  rare  intervals  of  weather 
JJfficiently  fine  to  allow  them  to  put  out  to  sea  in  search  of  their  quarry, 
fhe  trading  companies  have  established  here  small  depots  of  supplies. 
^>i  order  to  take  from  the  hunters  every  excuse  for  leaving  the  islancL 
*Jjd  neglecting  their  business  until  they  have  collected  a  sufficient  uvwu- 
w  of  skins  to  warrant  their  departure  for  localities  affording  bettet. 
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opportanities  to  spend  their  money.    In  many  instances  these 
remain  at  Saunakh  from  three  to  five  months  at  a  time,  and 
chiefly  of  men,  with  one  or  two  women  to  do  camp  duty  and  to  i 
a  few  comforts  for  the  drenched,  chilled,  and  exhausted  hunte 
he  returns  from  the  surf-beaten  reefs  and  rocks. 

Just  north  of  Belkovsky  is  the  small  village  of  Nikolaievsk 
taining  less  than  50  inhabitants,  while  to  the  southward,  but  still 
mainland  of  the  peninsula,  there  is  the  larger  settlement  of  Pre 
or  Morshevoi.  The  latter  place  contains  nearly  100  people,  ^ 
successful  sea-otter  hunters,  securing  an  average  of  500  skins 
year.  These  people  are  equally  as  opulent  and  extravagant  a 
neighbors  at  Belkovsky,  and  are  even  more  dissolute.  In  spit4 
average  annual  revenue  of  nearly  $1,000  to  each  family,  the  whol 
presents  an  aspect  of  great  poverty,  misery,  and  debauchery, 
has  put  its  stamp  more  firmly  and  more  shamefully  upon  the  pe 
this  place  than  elsewhere  in  all  Alaska. 

Near  this  village,  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  there  is  a  series  o] 
sulphur  springs  and  ponds,  which  would  afibrd  the  sickly  nativ 
tial  or  permanent  relief  could  they  only  be  induced  to  bathe  tl 
but,  while  there  is  not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  villaj 
from  cutaneous  disease  of  some  kind,  not  one  of  them  can  be  ii 
to  make  the  exertion  necessary  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  waters. 

The  natural  food  resources  of  this  whole  region — fish,  berrie 
etc. — are  abundant  and  varied.  Not  far  from  Morshevoi  walrus 
secured  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  large  herds  of  reindeer  fo 
came  down  at  regular  intervals  from  the  upper  peninsula  to  it 
ernmost  point,  and  even  crossed  the  strait  to  Oonimak  Island, 
late,  for  some  cause  unknown,  they  have  ceased  to  make  their  s 
ance.  The  old  men  and  youths  not  absorbed  by  the  sea-otter 
trap  foxes  all  over  the  mountains  and  rolling  plains  and  shoot 
occasionally,  while  the  women  are  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
wood  and  brush,  the  only  fuel  found  in  the  country. 

Passing  to  the  westward  from  Belkovsky  the  traA^eler  first  : 
the  snow-covered  peaks  of  two  volcanoes  on  Oonimak  Island,  oi 
the  larger  is  Mount  Shishaldin,  rising  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet, 
rises  constantly  from  the  crater  of  this  mount,  and  shocks  of  eartl 
occur  very  frequently.  The  island  is  uninhabited,  and  has  been 
condition  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century,  though  it  u 
than  many  other  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain  in  natural  m< 
sustaining  life. 

Foxes  are  quite  plentiful  here,  and  sea  otters  frequent  the  ret 
points,  but  ever  since  (nearly  one  hundred  years  ago)  almost 
inhabitants  of  four  or  five  populous  villages  were  massacred 
Eussian  promyshleniks  a  superstitious  dread  seems  to  preve 
Aleut  from  making  a  permanent  home  at  Oonimak. 

Three  small  islands  intervene  between  Oonimak  and  Un 
islands — Avatanok,  Akoon,  and  Akutan — with  a  small  settlen 
sea-otter  hunters  on  each. 

Unalaska  Island,  next  in  size  to  Oonimak,  is  the  point  of  g 
importance  in  this  division,  having  at  its  principal  village  (Iliulii 
parish  churchy  a  custom-house,  with  the  port  of  entry  for  all  i« 
Alaska,  two  large  trading  establishments,  wharves,  and  other  c( 
cial  facilities.  Nearly  all  the  sea-otters  secured  from  the  Shm 
in  the  east  to  Attoo  Island  in  the  west  are  collected  here  and  s 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  Bay  of  Unalaska,  or  Captain's  Harbor,  is  completely  land 
and  is  free  from  ice  at  all  times  of  the  year.    Oodflsh  and  halil 
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plentiful  throughout  the  bay,  and  herring  and  salmon  crowd  its  waters 
in  each  season.  It  would  seem  easy  for  a  small  community  to  exist 
here  on  the  natural  resources  alone,  but  the  people  of  Iliuliuk  are  all 
sea-otter  hunters,  going  as  far  as  Sannakh  and  other  distant  hunting 
grounds  upon  expeditions  extending  over  many  months.  As  these  men 
are  generally  successful  the  settlement  is  nearly  as  prosperous,  finan- 
cially, as  that  of  Belkovsky,  but  they  find  themselves  in  a  better  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  parish  priest  located  here 
and  the  example  of  quite  a  number  of  the  whites  of  a  better  class  who 
have  here  congregated.  The  wharves  and  shipping  afford  a  constant 
source  of  revenue  to  those  of  the  natives  who  are  able  and  inclined  to 
labor,  and  nearly  all  the  families  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  the 
laborious  process  of  gathering  driftwood  and  small  brush  for  heating 
and  cooking  purposes,  buying  cordwood  imported  from  Kadiak  and 
coal  shipped  from  British  Columbia  or  San  Francisco. 

A  school,  in  which  both  English  and  Eussian  are  taught,  is  maintained 
by  one  of  the  trading  firms,  but  the  attendance  is  at  best  irregular. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  of  Iliuliuk,  however,  are  able  to  read 
and  write  in  the  Aleutian  language  and  a  few  in  the  Eussian. 

The  same  firm  that  maintains  the  school  also  employs  a  physician 
and  keeps  a  well-stocked  dispensary,  where  natives  are  treated  free  of 
charge.  This  island  and  the  fur-seal  islands  are  the  only  localities  in 
all  Alaska  where  medical  attendance  can  be  obtained. 

Experiments  in  vegetable  gardening  in  Unalaska  Island  have  not 
been  attended  with  success.  From  8  to  10  cows  are  kept,  but,  as  already 
explained  above,  their  sustenance  during  the  winter  is  obtained  with 
great  difficulty. 

When  first  discovered  by  the  Eussians  this  island  contained  many 
popnlous  villages,  but  of  these  but  four  remain  to-day  outside  of  the 
harbor  settlement.  The  villages  of  Makushin,  Koshigin,  and  Chernov- 
sky  in  the  west  and  Borka  in  the  east  are  all  inhabited  by  sea-otter 
limiters,  who  spend  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year  in  fishing  and  trap- 
ping black  and  red  foxes.  Altogether  there  are  between  700  and  800 
people  on  the  island  of  Unalaska,  of  which  about  25  are  white. 

As  they  live  here  to-day,  in  their  more  than  semicivilized  condition, 
each  fam'ilj^  generally  inhabits  its  own  hut  or  barabara.  They  have 
long  since  ceased  to  dress  themselves  in  skins  or  their  primitive  gar- 
ments made  from  the  intestines  of  marine  mammals,  save  at  a  few 
points  where  extreme  poverty  compels  them  to  wear  bird-skin  parkas 
and  other  garments  handed  down  from  ancient  times.  The  visitor  to 
any  one  of  these  Aleutian  settlements  will  find  its  people  dressed  in 
'^Rtore  clothes,''  and  on  Sundays  will  notice  a  great  many  suits  of  tol- 
erably good  broadcloth.  The  women  of  the  ** wealthy"  families  dress 
in  silks  on  great  occasions,  but  generally  in  gowns  of  cotton  fabrics 
niade  up  with  special  reference  to  the  latest  fashion  brought  up  from 
Sail  Franeisco.  Although  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  frequently 
^hen  about  the  village,  they  still  wear  the  ancient  "kamleika,"  or 
Waterproof  shirt,  made  from  intestines,  as  also  moccasins  or  boots  made 
^Hhe  throats  of  seals  and  soled  with  the  tough  flippers  of  the  sea  lion, 
tHey  all  dress  up  on  Sundays  and  on  the  church  holidays  in  calfskin 
Wts  and  ladies'  kids  and  sli])pers,  shipped  from  San  Francisco.  Broad- 
crowned  caps  with  a  red  band  are  still  much  in  vogue  among  the  male 
Exquisites,  evidently  a  legacy  of  former  times,  when  Eussian  uniforms 
Were  seen  on  these  shores.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  males  dress  soberly, 
I  ^ith  but  little  attention  to  display,  color,  or  ornamentation,  though 
I       they  lavish  some  skill  and  taste  in  trimming  their  waterproof  garments 
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the  skin  boots,  and  other  waterproof  covers,  including  those  of  their 
canoes  and  bidarkas,  the  latter  being  frequently  embellished  with  tafts 
of  gaily  colored  sea-bird  feathers  and  delicate  lines  of  goose-qaill 
embroidery. 

The  women  have  a  natural  desire  for  bright  ribbons  and  flashy  jew- 
elry, such  as  the  traders  supply  them  with;  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  deck  their  persons  with  gewgaws  and  trifles  of  this  kind  is  only 
limited  by  their  means.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  whose  lords  have 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  capturing  sea  otters,  they  seldom  wear 
bonnets  or  hats;  but  around  their  houses  or  at  church  they  have  hand- 
kerchiefs of  cotton  or  silk  tied  over  their  heads,  the  married  women, 
after  the  Russian  ]>easant  fashion,  drawing  them  tightly  about  the 
head  in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  almost  completely  hiding  the  hair  from 
view,  while  the  unmarried  girls  tie  them  loosely  over  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  hair,  when  attende<l  to  at  all,  is  put  up  in  braids  and  tied 
up  behind. 

The  interior  of  Unalaska  Island  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  ravines 
and  gulleys  with  steep,  grass  grown  hillsides  and  masses  of  volcanic 
rock  and  lava,  deeply  indented  and  cut  in  every  direction  by  sparkling 
streams.  Deep  snow  in  winter  and  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  in 
summer  make  traveling  across  the  island  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  it 
is  safe  to  assert  tliat  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  ever 
penetrates  to  within  a  mile  of  the  seashore. 

The  volcano  Makush in,  situated  between  the  village  of  that  name 
and  Ilialiuk,  though  smoking  occasionally,  has  had  no  eruption  during 
the  present  century. 

The  next  settlement  to  the  westward  is  that  of  Nikolsky,  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Oumnak  Island.  When  the  Russians  first  arrived 
in  this  vicinity  this  island  was  the  siU^.  of  no  less  than  eleven  Aleutian 
villages  and  settlements,  and  the  people,  who  at  first  welcomed  their 
unknown  visitors  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  became  subsequently 
enraged  at  the  treatment  received  at  their  hands  and  oflered  a  stub- 
born resistance.  The  struggle  here,  as  elsewhere,  resulted  in  an  almost 
total  extermination  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  Nikolsky,  with  its 
120  inhabitants,  is  all  that  is  left  today  of  a  once  numerous  people. 
What  these  people  have  lost  in  numbers  they  have  gained  in  pros- 
perity, selling  every  year,  as  they  do,  their  120  or  150  sea-otter  skins 
to  the  rival  trading  firms  at  excellent  prices.  Black,  cross,  and  red 
foxes  are  quite  abundant,  and  the  straits  on  both  sides  of  the  island 
contain  excellent  codfish  and  halibut  banks.  Immediately  back  of  the 
village,  and  connected  with  each  other,  there  are  several  fresh-water 
lakes,  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  a  shallow,  meandering  stream 
that  passes  down  through  the  settlement,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  trout  and  salmon  run  up  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  much  per- 
sistency, that  they  fairly  crowd  themselves  out  upon  its  banks,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  native  to  do  but  to  stoop  down  and  pick  them  up.  The 
characteristics  of  the  natives  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  the 
review  of  Unalaska.  They  support  their  chapel,  as  in  other  villages, 
and  have  their  prayers  read  by  one  of  their  own  number.  Driftwood 
is  less  plentiful  here  than  in  other  districts,  and  this  scarcity  involves 
additional  labor  on  the  part  of  the  women,  who  must  gather  the 
^'chiksha,"  or  creeping  tendrils  of  the  empetrum.  The  men  of  jDumnak 
must  also  make  long  journeys  to  other  islands  to  capture  sea  lions  and 
seals,  and  on  that  account  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  bidarkas. 

In  the  year  1878  the  island  was  disturbed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  and 
a  small  mud  volcano  arose  between  the  prominent  volcanic  peak  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  island  and  the  village.    In  1880  both  the  old 
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and  the  new  ]>eaks  were  still  smokiug,  aud  the  latter  was  sputtering. 
Daring  the  shaking  and  trembling  connected  with  these  phenomena 
the  fish  seemed  to  have  left  the  shores,  and  the  inhabitants  were  for  a 
season  obliged  to  go  to  adjoining  islands  to  lay  in  their  winter  supply. 
Quite  a  number  of  young  fur  seals  are  secured  here  annually  by  the 
natives,  these  animals  passing  down  from  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  into 
the  northern  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  The 
flCiSh  of  these  animals  is  greatly  prized,  and  the  skins  make  excellent 
clothing  and  bedding. 

The  next  settlement  in  order  as  we  proceed  westward  is  the  village 
of  Nazan,  on  Atkha  Island.  The  people  of  this  island  have  always 
8|K)ken  and  still  speak  a  dialect  difi'ering  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Uualaska  people.  This  difference  was  deemed  sufficiently  important 
by  Veniaminof,  the  missionary  of  these  islands,  to  have  translations 
made  into  it  of  the  principal  books  of  prayer  and  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  used  in  the  church  services;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
liow  families  which  have  been  separated  for  generations  from  their 
kindred  on  the  fur-seal  islands,  or  in  the  TJnalaska  district,  or  even  on 
the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  have  preserved  their  distinct  idiom  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  their  children,  who  to  day  speak  both  dialects  distinctly 
and  are  jiroud  of  the  accomplishment. 

The  village  of  Nazan  contains  230  inhabitants,  who  are  lodged  in 
houses  or  barabaras  of  rather  respectable  appciirance.  They  have  a 
^ell  preserved  little  church,  and  give  every  indication  of  being  a  tlirifty 
and  prosperous  community.  Between  175  and  200  sea-otter  skins  are 
annually  sold  at  the  two  trading  stores. 

Uemoved,  as  they  live,  from  the  evil  influences  of  ''too  much  civiliza- 
tion," the  men  of  Atkha  constitute  i)erliaps  the  finest  body  of  sea  otter 
hunters  in  the  country.    They  make  long  journeys  from  their  home, 
being  carried  on  sailing  vessels  with  all  their  hunting  paraphernalia, 
hidarkas,  etc.,  to  distant  islands,  where  they  establish  temporary  camps 
and  scour  the  outlying  reefs  and  points,  where  their  experience  teaches 
them  to  search  for  the  shy  sea  otter.    These  hunters  remain  in  camp, 
engaged  in  the  chase  for  periods  of  many  months  at  a  time,  until,  in 
accordance  with  previous  agreement  with  the  traders,  the  vessels  tliat 
carried  them  out  return  to  take  them  back.    On  the  return  of  the  party, 
the  hunters  tally  their  skins,  settle  all  outstanding  obligations,  make 
their  donations  to  the  church,  and  speedily  spend  the  surplus  upon  the 
outer  and  the  inner  man. 

The  island  of  Atkh4  possesses  also  other  natural  resources.  Those 
of  the  male  i)opulation  who  do  not  go  out  with  the  sea-otter  parties 
secure  quite  a  rich  harvest  of  fox  skins,  the  black,  cross,  and  red  fox 
being  quite  numerous;  and  even  the  blue  fox  (  Vulpes  hufcypm)^  now  con- 
fined to  but  few  localities  throughout  Alaska,  is  still  found  here. 

The  women  of  Atkha  are  quite  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  grass 
cloth  and  grass  ware,  and  for  this  purpose  they  gather  the  grasses,  dry 
and  prepare  them  with  the  greatest  care,  and  spare  no  amount  of  labor 
and  unlimited  patience  in  the  execution  of  their  designs,  which  take 
tbe  form  of  cigar  cases,  baskets,  mats,  and  the  like.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  tasteful  and  exquisite  in  the  delicate  blending  of  colors  and 
]>attern8  which  the  grass  workers  of  Atkha  employ  in  the  production  of 
their  wares,  and  an  instance  is  known  to  me  of  a  workbasket  being  made 
to  order  for  a  trader  by  an  old  native  woman  as  the  very  best  evidence 
of  her  skill.  She  was  engaged  upon  the  work  six  years,  and  it  is  uniiec- 
eflsary  to  say  that  the  basket  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  beautiful 
handicrafL 
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Pormierly  the  people  now  located  at  Nazan  lived  at  Korovinsky  Bay, 
on  the  north  aide  of  the  islaud,  where  the  iirst  church  was  established 
as  early  as  1826;  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  both  fish  and  driftwood 
were  becoming  scarce,  in  order  to  better  themselves,  they  removed  to 
their  present  village  site.  Where  they  are  now  the  Alaska  mackerel 
is  quite  abundant,  and  quantities  of  this  palatable  fish  are  salted  in 
barrels  and  shipped  to  California. 

At  one  time  under  the  Russian  regime  Atkha  was  quite  an  important 
place;  it  was  the  central  depot  of  the  western  district,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  extended  westward  as  far  as  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  the 
Aleuts  now  on  the  Eussian  seal  islands  of  Bering  and  Copper,  off  the 
Kamchatka  coast,  are  all  descendants  of  natives  of  Atkha.  The  Eus- 
sians  introduced  cattle  and  goats  here  as  an  experiment  in  those  days. 
The  latter  became  very  unpopular  with  the  timid  Aleuts  on  account  of 
their  pugnacious  disposition  and  a  morbid  propensity  for  feeding  upon 
the  grasses  and  flowers  that  grew  on  the  earthern  roofs  of  the  baraba- 
ros,  frequently  breaking  them  iu  or  causing  serious  leaks.  Though 
there  is  an  abundance  of  nutritious  grass  all  over  the  island,  the  stock- 
raising  experiment  was  allowed  to  lag,  and  finally,  a  short  time  after 
the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  the  last  of  the  bovine 
race  found  its  way  into  the  soup  kettle  and  to  the  tables  of  the  traders. 

The  numerous  islands  lying  betweeu  Atkha  and  Oumnak  in  the  east 
and  Atkha  and  Attoo  in  the  west  are  uninhabited,  though  nearly  all 
show  evidence  of  ancient  settlements.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
each  visited  in  succession  by  the  sea-^)tter  hunting  parties  of  Atkha. 

The  extreme  western  settlement  of  the  United  States,  or  of  North 
America,  is  located  on  the  island  of  Attoo.    This  was  the  first  land 
made  and  discovered  by*the  Kussians  as  they  navigated  eastward  from 
the  Commander  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.    Nevodchikof,  a 
trader  and  navigator,  lauded  here  first  in  1747.    At  that  time  the 
adjoining  island  of  Agatoo  was  also  inhabited  by  the  Aleutians,  but 
to-day  the  only  settlement  is  a  village  of  little  over  one  hundred  inhabi- 
tants at  the  head  of  the  landlocked  harbor  of  Chichagof.    These  peo- 
ple are  pecuniarily  perhaps  the  poorest  of  the  whole  Aleutian  race,  the 
sea  otter,  upon  whieh  they  depend  entirely  for  the  means  of  purchasing 
such  articles  of  dress  and  food  as  they  have  learned  to  regard  as  neces-       f 
saries,  having  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  formerly 
found  on  the  hunting  grounds.    The  able-bodied  men  of  the  village 
now  secure  an  annual  average  of  only  20  or  25  sea-otter  skins.    Though 
the  volume  of  their  trade  with  white  men  is  exceedingly  limited,  nature 
supplies  them  with  a  profusion  of  food  and  ample  supplies  of  driftwood 
to  serve  as  building  material  and  fuel.     Cod,  halibut,  and  Alaska 
mackerel  occur  here  in  great  abundance,  and  a  small  species  of  salmon 
ascends  the  shallow  streams  every  year.    The  women  and  children 
gather  large  stores  of  eggs  of  the  aquatic  birds  that  breed  along  the 
cliff's  and  rocky  shores,  and  for  years  the  most  provident  among  the  vil- 
lagers have  caught  wild  geese  alive,  clipped  their  wings,  and  domesti-f 
cated  them.    Their  present  hunting  grounds  (»xteud  over  outlying  rocka 
and  islets  some  distance  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  but  in  spite  off 
this  disadvantage  they  are  strongly  attached  to  the  place  of  their  birthj 
and  have  declined  many  off'ers  made  by  traders  to  remove  them  to  mow 
favorable  localities  for  hunting  the  sea  otter.    Large  numbers  of 
lions  are  killed  annually  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  nearly  ev 
particle  of  these  huge  animals  can  be  put  to  some  use.    Of  the  ski 
they  make  boat  covers  and  boots,  and  also  use  them  iu  repairing 
roofs  of  their  houses ;  the  intestines  are  made  into  waterproof  garme 
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the  sinews  taking  the  place  of  thread,  while  the  meat  is  a  very  pala- 
table article  of  diet.  Though  poor,  these  people  impress  the  visitor  in 
many  respects  more  favorably  than  their  wealthier  and  better  situated 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  The  chief  of  the  village, 
or  ^^  toy  OB,"  acts  in  the  triple  capacity  of  trader,  leader  in  the  chase, 
and  leader  in  the  church.  Naturally  the  consumption  of  flour,  sugar, 
tea,  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods  by  this  community  is  limited  by  the 
causes  above  referred  to,  and  for  clothing  they  have  recourse  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  primitive  bird-skin  parkas  and  other  skin  dresses  and 
garments  such  as  were  made  and  worn  by  their  ancestors. 

On  account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  sea  otters  the  natives  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  blue 
fox,  and  of  these  they  now  kill  about  200  annually,  with  every  prospect 
of  increasing  their  stock  in  hand.  The  island  itself  supplies  them  with 
nothing  except  a  great  abundance  of  berries  in  their  season,  principally 
the  salmon  berry  and  the  Empetrum  nigrum.  The  grasses  found  on  all 
these  islands  seem  to  grow  here,  with  exceptional  excellence,  as  high 
as  the  waists  and  even  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  are  used  largely  by 
the  people  in  the  manufacture  of  mats,  rugs,  screens,  etc.,  adding  very 
mnch  to  their  domestic  comfort;  they  also  weave  or  plait  a  great  many 
handsome  specimens  of  grass  work  in  the  shape  of  baskets. 

The  islands  of  the  Pribilof  group  comprising  the  breeding  grounds  of 
the  fur  seal,  now  occupied  by  a  wealthy  trading  firm  under  lease  from 
the  United  States  Government,  are  four  in  number,  only  two  of  which 
are  frequented  by  the  seals.  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  contain  all  these 
80-call^  rookeries,  while  Otter  and  Walrus  islands  are  never  visited  by 
the  millions  of  these  animals  playing  in  the  waters  about  them.  The 
subject  of  the  fur-seal  industry  and  its  commercial  and  physical  aspects 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  a  monograph  written  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  and  it  only  remains 
to  say  here  that  the  business  has  been  so  thoroughly  worked  up  and 
systematized  as  to  bring  it  to  a  par  with  a  well-conducted  cattle  ranch 
on  a  large  scale — with  this  difference,  perhaps,  that  greater  care  is  lav- 
ished upon  the  seals  and  greater  caution  with  reference  to  their  comfort 
than  is  generally  bestow^  by  farmers  upon  their  cattle. 

The  people  now  classed  as  natives  of  the  islands  are  in  reality  natives 
aiid  descendants  of  natives  of  the  various  islands  of  the  Aleutian  divi- 
sion, a  majority  having  sprung  from  Atkha  and  Unalaska.  When  the 
Bussian  navigator  Pribilof  discovered  the  islands,  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  he  found  them  uninhabited,  and  in  order  to  slay  and 
skin  the  vast  numbers  of  seals  and  sea  otters  then  found  there  it  was 
necessary  to  import  laborers  from  the  more  populous  districts.  Under 
the  Bussian  regime,  when  these  sealers  were  lodged  in  wretched  sub- 
terranean hovels  and  were  fed  upon  seal  meat  and  blubber  the  year 
round,  it  was  considered  a  hardship  to  be  stationed  there,  and  the 
managers  of  the  Fur  Company  found  it  necessary  to  relieve  their  force 
from  time  to  time.  Since  the  islands  have  fallen  under  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  United  States  Government  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stop  all  applications  for 
removal  from  the  islands  and  to  create  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  other  islands  to  be  transplanted  there.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  lease  the  lessees  have  erected  comfortable  cottages  for  all  the 
families,  and  provide  Uiem  throughout  the  year  with  fuel  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  salted  salmon  free  of  charge.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
family  derives  from  the  compensation  paid  by  the  lessees  for  the  labor 
of  killing  and  skinning  the  seals,  which  is  done  upon  a  cooperative  plaw 
devised  by  the  natives  themselves,  a  caah  income  of  from  $350  to  %^ft% 
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Many  other  opportmiities  arise  at  various  times  during  the  year  for 
adding  to  their  income  by  labor  of  various  kinds  at  a  good  rate  of 
wages.  Whatever  necessaries^  comforts,  and  luxurieis  the  sealers  may 
desire  to  procure  from  the  stores  are  sold  to  them  at  very  reasonnble 
rates.  Were  it  not  for  the  strong  propensity  for  gambling  existiiij^: 
among  them  every  sealer  would  have  his  bank  account,  but  even  now 
there  is  quite  a  respectable  list  of  names  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  annually  draw  interest  from  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  San  Francisco.  A  school  on  each  island,  maintained  by  the 
lessees,  under  direct  supervision  of  the  special  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department  stationed  on  tlie  islands,  exerts  its  beneficial  influence 
among  the  younger  members  of  those  isolated  communities.  Many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  can  exhibit  quite  rcsjiectable  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, and  even  composition  in  the  English  language.  These  were  pro 
duced  at  school,  and  under  great  pressure;  but  if  the  visitor  attempts 
to  address  one  of  these  youngsters  in  English  the  reply  will  be  a  grin 
and  a  shake  of  the  head.  They  have  not  thus  far  learned  to  apply  the 
knowledge  acquired.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school  on  St.  Paul 
is  69,  and  at  that  on  St.  (leorge  23,  out  of  a  total  population  of  3J)0. 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  almost  entirely  barren,  witii 
the  exception  of  a  scant  covering  of  coarse  grass  on  sheltered  slopes, 
and  as  the  climate  is  exceedingly  rigorous  and  the  atmospheric  con<li- 
tions  very  unfavorable  no  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  ever  be  thought  of. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  fi«h  in  the  waters  about  the  islands,  but  as 
soon  as  the  ice  disappears  the  seals  come,  and  where  millions  of  these 
animals,  each  of  which  can  devour  from  15  to  20  pounds  a  day,  are 
feeding  there  can  not  be  much  left  for  the  human  beings  on  shore. 

On  St.  George  only  there  is  quite  a  large  supply  of  birds'  eggs  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  these,  with  a  few  walrus  secured  from  Walrus 
Island,  are  the  only  additions  that  nature  makes  to  the  larder  of  the 
islanders. 

Blue  foxes  have  been  transplanted  to  these  islands,  and  have  been 
carefully  protected  and  preserved  from  deterioration  by  the  admixture 
of  white  foxes  that  sometimes  reach  the  islands  over  the  ice.  At  pres- 
ent about  000  of  these  animals  are  killed  annually,  making  another 
addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  community. 

1  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  villages  and  stations  in  this  division, 
with  their  population,  as  follows : 

Aleutian  diviMon. 


Settlement. 


Location. 


Attoo ,  Attoo  Island 

Kazan Atk ha  Island 

Nikolflky I  Oumuak  Inland. . 

Iliuliuk Unalitska  Island. 

MakuHhin i do 

KoHhigin do 

Chemovsky i do 

l^orka ' do 

A  kutan Akutan  Island  . . 

Akoon Akoon  Island  — 


Avatanok  Island 

Pdbilof  Island... 

do 


Avatanok 

St.  Paul 

St.  George 

Belkovsky i  Aliaska  Peninsula. 

Nikolaiersky I do 

Protassof do 


Voenesaensky {  Vosnessensky  Island 

'^  Ounga  Island 


Ounga 
KoroTinaky 
Pirate  Cove 

Total 


Korovin  Island. 
Popof  Island ... 


ToUl. 


107 

236 

127 

406 

62 

74 

101 

140 

65 

55 

lU 

298 

92 

268 

43 

100 

22 

185 

44 


2,451 


White.    Creole.    Aleut. 


1 

32 

74 

2 

14 

220 

2 

8 

in 

14 

162 

230 

1 

30 

31 

1 

73 

3 

4 

94 

1 

6 

133 

2 

63 

1 

54 

19 

14 

284 

4 

88 

11 

89 

168 
43 

2 

21 

77 

1 

21 

15 

69 
44 

101 

7 

82 

479 

1,890 
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The  superficial  area  of  the  Aleutiau  division  is  14,610  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population  2,451,  indicating  a  proportion  of  1  inhabitant 
to  6  square  miles,  1  white  to  178  square  miles,  1  Creole  to  30^  square 
miles,  and  1  Aleut  to  7§  square  miles. 

THE  KADIAK  DIVISION. 

This  division  comprises  the  south  side  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  as  far 
west  as  the  narrow  isthmus  between  Port  Moller  and  Zakharof  Bay, 
the  Kadiak  group  of  islands,  the  Kenai  Peninsi^la,  and  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  eastward  to  Mount  St.  Elias.  Its  western  and  northern 
boundary  is  the  main  Aliaska  chain  of  mountains  and  Lake  Ilyamna 
and  the  continuous  mountain  groups  of  the  peninsula. 

From  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay,  where  the  Kvichak  River  discharges 
the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  of  Ilyamna  down  to  Port  Moller,  the  settle- 
ments are  small  and  widely  scattered.  The  sea  along  this  whole  coast 
in  very  shallow,  and  sandy  bars  extend  far  into  the  ocean.  Being  of 
the  same  continental  Eskimo  stock  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kusko- 
kvim  division,  the  people  here  live  very  much  in  the  same  manner. 

The  huge  walrus  frequents  the  coast  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
providing  the  inhabitants  with  ample  stores  of  food  and  canoe  material, 
in  addition  to  their  tusks — the  latter  the  common  currency  of  this  region. 
As  already  mentioned  above,  these  marine  mammals  are  generally  killed 
on  shore  outside  of  their  natural  element,  but  the  more  venturesome 
among  the  natives  go  out  to  sea  in  parties  of  from  five  to  ten  canoes  and 
boldly  attack  the  whales  frequenting  these  waters  with  their  young. 

The  country  between  Bering  Sea  and  the  alpine  chain  of  mountains 
extending  along  the  eastern  shore  is  a  gradually  ascending  plain,  dotted 
with  lakes  fed  from  the  glaciers  and  eternal  snows  in  the  east,  and  hav- 
ing their  outlets  in  the  west.    In  the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
a  belt  of  timber  reaches  down  in  the  center  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Bocharof,  but  beyond  this  the  forest  disappears,  and  only  the  deep 
ravhies  exhibit  a  stunted  growth  of  creeping  willow  and  alder  brush. 
The  reindeer  browses  and  herds  all  over  this  region,  retreating  during 
the  summer  up  to  their  inaccessible  retreats  among  the  snowy  peaks  of 
the  mountain  range,  where  they  are  often  seen  by  the  traveler  below  as 
a  moving  line  of  black  dots  winding  around  the  summits.    During  the 
autumn  and  winter  they  seek  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  scatter  over 
the  tundra,  where  they  are  hunted  with  comparative  ease.    Foxes,  land 
otters,  martens,  and  minks  are  plentiful  throughout  this  section,  and  the 
gigantic  brown  bear  of  continental  Alaska  rivals  the  native  fishermen 
in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  lake  and  stream. 
The  peox)le  of  Port  Moller  and  Oogasliik  are  of  the  Aleutian  tribe, 
which  in  former  years  made  warlike  expeditions  along  this  coast, 
extending  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  Naknek  River  and  Lake 
Walker.    At  the  village  situated  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  latter 
hike  the  present  inhabitants  st^ill  tell  the  story  of  the  night  attack 
made  by  the  "bloodthirsty"  Aleuts  long  years  ago,  when  every  soul  in 
the  place  wa8  dispatched  without  mercy,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  hid  himself  under  a  waterfall  close  by,  and  thus  survived 
to  tell  the  tale. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  this  country  led  to  the  discovery  at  an 
early  date  of  several  easy  portage  routes  across  the  peninsula.  The 
Knssiau  promyshleniks  first  made  their  way  to  Bristol  Bay  and 
^nshegak  across  the  peninsula  from  Kadiak,  and  found  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  this  route  of  communication  had  been  an  inter- 
tribal highway  for  ages  past. 
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During  the  early  years  of  the  Eussian- American  Company's  sway  in 
these  regions  a  large  proportion  of  their  traffic  was  carried  on  in  this 
way  from  Kadiak  to  Bristol  Bay,  and  thence  to  the  Kuskokvim  and 
Yukon  rivers  and  St.  Michael.  This  was  a  tedious  and  expensive 
mode  of  transporting  merchandise,  but  it  was  long  preferred  to  the 
risk  and  uncertainty  of  sending  sailing  craft  around  to  St.  Michael 
through  the  shaUow  and  stormy  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  a  short 
day's  climbing  transplanting  the  traveler  from  tide  water  into  the 
midst  of  glaciers  and  eternal  snows  and  scenes  of  alpine  grandeur  and 
solitude. 

The  group  of  islands  of  which  Kadiak  is  the  largest  is,  perhaps,  at 
the  present  day  the  most  important  section  of  this  division,  being  the 
cential  depot  and  station  of  the  several  firms  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 
Kadiak  Island  was  discovered  by  the  Eussian  traders  as  early  as  17G2, 
but  wjis  abandoned  owing  to  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  natives,  who 
were  then  quite  numerous,  and  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  that 
a  permanent  foothold  was  gained  by  Shelikhof,  the  founder  and 
organizer  of  the  Eussian- American  Company.  For  many  years  after 
Kadiak  was  the  headquarters  of  that  powerfiil  corporation  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  all  the  Eussian  colonies  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America,  until  Baranors  ambition  drove  him  to  the  eastward 
along  the  coast,  where  he  met  with  English  and  American  traders 
among  the- islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  and  there  established 
himself,  claiming  Eussian  sovereignty  over  the  coast  to  the  southward 
far  beyond  the  present  boundary  of  Alaska. 

The  first  missionary  establishment  of  the  Eussian  Church  on  these 
shores  .also  landed  on  Kadiak  Island,  and  from  here  a  few  courageous 
apostles  set  out  to  regions  then  totally  unknown  to  preach  the  go8i>el 
among  the  savage  tribes.  A  century  of  uninterrupted  presence  of 
Christianizing  infiuenc('S  among  them  has  so  transformed  these  natives 
that  not  a  vestige  of  their  former  fierce  and  savage  nature  can  now  be 
found,  and  their  settlements  will  compare  favorably  in  neatness  and 
domestic  comfort  with  most  of  the  fishing  villages  of  northern  Europe. 
Ilie  climatic  conditions  of  the  island  are  more  favorable  than  in  most 
'  ther  sections  of  Alaska,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  turnips  and 
t;.3  rearing  of  cattle  being  among  the  general  industries  of  the  pople. 
^  t  the  Creole  settlement  of  Afognak  there  is  quite  an  extensive  acreage, 
ienced  in,  under  cultivation,  and  at  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  on  Wood 
Island,  and  on  Spruce  Island  these  farming  operations  are  extending 
every  year.  The  crops  are  by  no  means  abundant  and  can  not  be 
counted  upon  as  a  certainty  every  year,  but  there  is  enough  to  add 
much  to  the  comfort  of  life  and  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  variety  to 
the  dietary  of  the  people.  Experiments  in  sheep  raising  have  also 
been  made  with  encouraging  results  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  wool  is 
concerned,  but  the  increase  in  Iambs  is  much  less  than  in  Oregon  or 
California,  and  is  still  more  diminished  by  the  ravages  of  eagles  and 
ravens.  As  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Kadiak  and  the 
smaller  islands  to  the  northward  are  timbered,  the  people  here  have 
facilities  for  ship  or  boat  building,  of  which  they  avail  themselves  to 
the  fullest  extent.  One  or  more  small  crafts  can  always  be  found  in 
process  of  construction,  principally  upon  orders  from  the  prosperous 
white  sea-otter  hunters  of  the  Shumagin  Islands  or  for  the  trading 
firms  and  private  traders.  A  deputy  collector  of  customs  stationed  at 
Kadiak  has  quite  a  respectable  list  of  small  craft  built  and  registered 
in  the  district. 
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Seaotter  parties  are  fitted  out  in  nearly  every  village,  and  are  &e- 
qnently  taken  to  distant  hunting  grounds  in  sloops  and  schooners. 
The  old  men  and  youths  reuiain  at  home  and  employ  their  time  profit- 
ably in  hunting  bears  and  trapping  foxes,  principally  of  the  black 
and  the  cross  variety.  The  salmon  fishery  is  increasing  in  volume  with 
astouishing  rapidity,  and  furnishes  labor  for  numerous  hands,  whites 
as  well  as  native  males  and  females.  Codfish  is  found  nearly  every- 
where in  the  shallow  soundings  of  the  coast,  and  forms  a  great  staple 
of  food  with  the  people,  but  at  present  it  is  not  exported. 

The  parish  priest  of  the  Kussian  Church  located  at  Kadiak  village 
lias  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  nearly  the  whole  of  this  division, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  and 
the  upper  portion  of  Cooks  Inlet,  the  latter  section  being  confided  to 
the  care  of  a  missionary  monk  located  at  Kenai,  on  the  Bedoute  St. 
Nicholas. 

On  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  opposite  Kadiak  Island  coal  has  been 
found,  together  with  many  indications  of  the  existence  of  petroleum; 
but  if  other  mineral  deposits  are  hidden  within  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  they  have  thus  far  escaped  the  searching  eye  of  the  pros- 
pector and  explorer. 

The  settlement  of  Katmai,  in  this  vicinity,  was  once  the  central  point 
of  transit  for  travel  and  traffic  across  the  peninsula.  Three  different 
routes  converged  here  and  made  thestation  a  point  of  some  importance; 
now  Katmai's  commercial  glory  has  departed,  and  its  population,  con- 
sisting of  less  than  200  Creoles  and  Innuits,  depend  upon  the  sea  otter 
alone  for  existence.  The  men  could  have  reindeer  in  plenty  by  climb- 
ing the  mountains  that  rear  their  snow-covered  summits  immediately 
behind  them,  but  they  prefer  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  to 
put  up  with  all  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  connected  with  sea- 
otter  hunting,  and  in  case  of  success  purchase  canned  meats  and  fruit 
from  the  trading  store,  leaving  the  deer  on  the  mountain  undisturbed. 

The  ])eople  of  two  villages  across  the  divide,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Walker,  come  down  to  Katmai  to  do  their  shopping  and  to  dispose  ot 
their  furs,  undertaking  a  very  fatiguing  tramp  over  mountains  and 
glaciers  and  across  deep  and  dangerous  streams  in  preference  to  the 
canoe  journey  to  the  Bristol  Bay  stations.  Only  at  long  intervals  a 
small  party  will  proceed  to  Nushegak  to  visit  the  Kussian  missionary 
stationed  there,  to  whose  spiritual  care  they  have  been  assigned  with- 
out regard  to  locality  or  convenience. 

Of  the  Creoles  embraced  in  the  parish  of  Kadiak  103  are  reported  by 
the  church  authorities  as  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  Kadiak  and 
a  small  proportion  of  them  in  the  Kussi^ln  language. 

Northward  from  the  Kadiak  group  we  find  a  deep  indentation  of  the 
coast,  bounded  by  a  lofty  mountain  range,  with  which  several  volcanic 
peaks  in  the  westward  and  the  peninsula  in  the  east  form  the  great 
estuary  known  as  Cooks  Inlet. 

When  the  Kussian  traders  first  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  this 
region  under  the  load  of  two  rival  companies,  in  1787  and  1789,  they 
made  war  uiwn  each  other.  Scenes  of  piracy  and  bloodshed  were 
enacted  in  swift  succession  for  ten  long  years,  until  Baranof,  with  his 
iron  will  and  hand,  settled  all  disputes  by  sending  the  disjmtants  to 
Siberia  for  trial  and  punishment.  Historically  this  whole  region  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  all  Alaska.  It  is  also  interesting  to  the  eth- 
nologist, from  the  fact  that  here  are  found  the  only  instances  of  the 
interior  Indian  tribes  of  the  Athabaskan  family  impinging  u]K)n  the 
coast.    The  people  known  as  Keuaitze  (Kmnats  or  Tinnate)  are  strongly 
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defined;  but  tliey  are  a  separate  people  from  tbe  Eskimo  inhabitiDg 
Kadiak  and  the  seacoast  adjoining.  The  height  of  the  male  of  the 
Kenai  tribe  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Eskimo,  and  a  full-grown  man 
of  less  than  5  feet  8  inches  is  rarely  eneoantered.  They  are  slim,  lithe, 
and  sinewy;  the  eyes  are  set  straight  in  the  head;  the  nose  is  promi- 
nent, frequently  aquiline;  the  mouth  is  large,  with  full  lips,  the  chin 
frequently  receding;  the  skin  is  very  preceptibly  darker  than  that  of 
the  Eskimo;  they  wear  their  hair,  which  is  thick  and  coarse,  much 
longer  than  the  natives  of  Kadink ;  and  the  males  gather  it  into  a  thick, 
stubby  braid,  hanging  down  the  back,  thickly  smeared  with  grease  and 
sometimes  powdered  over  with  feathers  and  down. 

At  the  head  of  the  inlet  and  on  the  rivers  emptying  into  it  from  the 
north  we  find  these  people  more  primitive  in  their  manners  and  customs, 
dressing  in  buckskin  shirts  and  trowsers,  the  men  and  women  almost 
alike.  Many  of  their  hunting  shirts  and  breeches  are  tastefully  embel- 
lished, with  porcupine  quills  and  grass  braiding,  bead  embroidery  and 
fringes,  while  both  nose  and  ears  of  the  men  are  pierced  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  white  shells  of  the  dentalium,  or  hyqua,  here  called  ^^sukli.^ 
This  shell  was  formerly  in  general  demand  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  territory,  but  now  this  seems  to  be  the  only  section  where  there  is 
a  steady  call  for  the  article.  The  women  are  treated  well  and  kindly, 
but  they  have  much  heavier  burdens  laid  upon  them  in  the  line  of 
manual  labor  than  those  imposed  upon  their  wives  by  the  Kadiak  or 
Aleutian  natives.  The  Kenaitze  travel  a  great  deal  by  land,  and  the 
women  serve  as  pack  animals.  In  their  domestic  architecture  and 
e(!onomy  they  also  differ  much  from  the  Eskimo,  their  houses  being 
always  erected  above  the  ground  with  logs  and  roofed  with  bark,  the 
under  side  of  each  log  being  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  fit  down  tightly  over 
the  round  surface  of  the  one  beneath.  They  build  their  roofs  with 
regular  rafters,  pitched  sufliciently  to  shed  the  rain  and  melting  snow, 
and  a  fireplace  is  reserved  in  the  center,  with  a  small  aperture  directly 
above  it  in  the  roof.  The  door  to  this  structure  is  a  low,  square  hole  at 
one  end,  large  enough  to  admit  a  stooping  person,  and  a  bearskin  is 
usually  hung  over  it,  or  a  plank  is  placed  before  it.  The  floor  is  generally 
the  natural  earth,  while  around  the  sides  of  the  room,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  ground,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  people  to  stretch  out  upon  at  night, 
is  ere(;ted  a  rude  stage.  On  this  staging  they  lay  grass  mats  and  skins 
for  bedding  and  covering.  This  is  the  most  primitive  style  of  dwelling. 
Those  among  them  who  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  trading 
posts  and  villages  farther  down  the  inlet  have  added  to  their  houses 
wings,  or  small  box-like  additions,  tightly  framed  together,  with  an 
entrance  only  from  the  interior  of  the  larger  structure.  These  little 
additions,  used  as  sleeping  apartments  and  sometimes  as  bathrooms, 
are  furnished  with  the  luxury  of  a  plank  floor,  and  in  many  instances 
have  a  small  window  of  transparent  bladder  or  intestine. 

On  all  the  principal  hunting  grounds,  or  along  the  trails  most  fre- 
quented by  the  Kenaitze,  are  found  structures  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned,  with  additions  built  very  compact  and  low,  which  serve  as 
places  of  refuge  for  the  hunter  and  traveler  in  times  of  snowstorm  and 
excessive  cold.  A  party  of  hunters  can  retire  into  one  of  these  shelters 
and  keep  up  quite  a  high  degree  of  temperature  with  their  own  animal 
heat  for  hours,  and  even  days,  if  the  storm  should  be  prolonged,  and 
they  are  safe  from  the  cold,  though  the  air  they  breathe  may  not  be  of 
the  best. 

The  Kenaitze  are  in  disposition  much  more  taciturn  than  their  Innuit 
neighbors,  and  are  more  dignified  in  demeanor;  but  they  are  ardent 
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hanterSy  sx>endiiig  most  of  their  time  ami  energy  in  the  chase  on  land, 
where  the  fur-bearing  animals  peculiar  to  the  country  are  numerous, 
varied,  and  valuable,  and  often  make  long  journeys  into  the  interior,  up 
and  through  mountain  defiles,  and  even  over  summits  and  glaciers, 
erecting  at  every  convenient  camping  ground  the  temporary  shelters 
above  referred  to.  At  localities  where  tribes  or  families  meet  for  traffic 
or  hunting  they  build  up  somewhat  lat-ger  structures,  consisting  of  two 
oi)en  sheds  with  sloping  roofs  facing  each  other,  allowing  the  inmates 
to  warm  themselves  by  one  and  the  same  fire.  These  people  along  the 
rivers  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  inlet  build  birch-bark  canoes, 
but  when  they  get  down  to  the  seaboard  or  to  the  Innuit  settlements  of 
the  lower  peninsula  they  buy  bidarkas  or  skin  canoes  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  or  navigating  in  salt  water.  Wooden  canoes  or  dugouts  are 
not  known  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Eiver. 

The  Kenaitze  are  expert  fishermen,  and  certainly  enjoy  an  abundance 
of  piscatorial  food,  salmon  of  fine  size  and  quality  running  up  their 
rivers,  and  trout  crowd  the  hundreds  of  lakes  in  their  country,  where 
they  are  found  all  through  the  winter  and  caught  through  the  ice.  The 
fishermen  descend  to  tidewater  only  when  king  sahnon  or  ^^chavitcha" 
come  np  from  the  sea  in  dense  masses,  or  when  schools  of  white  whales 
or  grampus  follow  up  the  "eulachan"  or  candle  fish  until  they  are  le/t 
high  and  dry  by  the  receding  tide  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  natives. 
The  variety  of  native  mammals  is  very  great.  Bears  both  brown  and 
black,  the  former  of  great  size  and  ferocity,  frequently  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  length,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  grizzly,  are  killed  in  large 
numbers  by  the  hunters  every  year.  The  deer  found  here  is  apparently 
a  larger  cousin  of  the  reindeer,  the  woodland  caribou.  Moose,  single  and 
in  family  groups,  can  be  found  feeding  through  the  low  brushwood  and 
alder  swamps,  and  mountain  sheep  inhabit  tbe  higher  mountains,  feed- 
ing open  the  nutritious  grasses  and  moss  found  in  tlie  clefts  of  moun- 
tain tops  and  rocky  ledges.  The  fleece  of  this  sheep  (or  goat?)  is  sur- 
prisingly long  and  coarse,  their  skins  making  a  favorite  bedding  of  the 
natives.  These  natives  trap  the  beaver  on  streams  and  lakes,  the  land 
otter,  not  only  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  seashore,  and  kill  the  porcu- 
pine, the  whistling  marmot,  wolves,  black  and  gray,  the  lynx,  the  wol- 
verine, the  marten,  mink,  muskrat,  and  a  small  white,  weasel,  called 
here  "ermine"  by  courtesy.  Of  wild  fowl  they  have  the  grouse  (both 
the  white  ptarmigan  and  the  ruffled  grouse),  wild  geese  and  ducks  in 
millions  during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  blue  sand-hill  crane  and 
white  swan  in  flocks. 

From  the  Kenai  settlements  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet  and  the 
Eustatan  village  opposite,  southward,  the  men  are  also  sea-otter  hun- 
ters, going  down  to  Anchor  Point  and  the  Barren  Islands  in  parties,  or 
to  the  reefs  of  Chermaboura  and  Cape  Douglas.  The  Kenaitze  popula- 
tion proper  is  all  located  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Anchor  Point  to 
the  Ilyamna  x)ortage  of  the  west  coast  of  the  inlet,  south  of  the  deep 
indentation  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  called  Ghugachik  or  Kuchekmak 
gulf.  This  country  is  settled  by  Innuits,  who  have  peopled  the  east 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  from  there  eastward  along  the  mainland 
nearly  to  the  Copper  River.  Two  of  the  trading  stations  in  the  Kenai 
district  are  located  among  these  Innuits  at  English  Bay  and  Seldovia. 
Three  more  stations,  consisting  each  of  two  rival  stores,  are  located  at 
Kenai  (R^doute  St.  Nicholas),  on  the  river  Kiuik,  and  the  village  of 
Toyonok,  or  West  Foreland. 

The  central  point  of  all  this  region  is  Kenai,  once  the  site  of  the  earliest 
permanent  settlement  on  the  inlet,  the  remnants  of  which  can  still  be 
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seen.    A  Bassian  missionary  is  located  here,  and  a  new  chorch  is  nearly 
completed. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  Kenai  was  still  a  fortified 
place,  with  a  high  stockade  and  octagonal  bastions  at  the  salient  points. 
Both  stockade  and  bastions,  with  their  primitive  armament  of  Impound 
falconets,  have  disappeared  since  then,  but  a  number  of  new  buildings 
have  sprung  up,  and  a  thrifty  colony  of  Creoles  has  taken  to  the  culti- 
vation of  potatoes  and  turnips  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  ever  been 
attempted  before.  Perhaps  10  or  12  acres  are  planted  here  now,  and 
several  of  the  families  keep  cattle.  Some  of  the  choicest  salmon  of  tbe 
territory  is  salted  here,  and  is  barreled  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 
The  hunting  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  do  not  yield  their  for- 
mer abundance  of  valuable  furs,  but  the  presence  of  the  missionary 
establishment  causes  a  concentration  of  natives  from  all  parts  of  the 
inlet  at  least  once  a  year  and  brings  considerable  trade  to  this  old  sta- 
tion. It  was  on  the  river  Kaknu,  or  Kenai,  tliat  the  Russian  mining 
engineer  Doroshin  reported  the  existence  of  surface  gold  in  paying 
quantities.  After  laboring  with  a  numerous  party  in  the  mountains 
for  two  seasons  at  great  expense  to  the  Eussian  American  Company,  he 
returned  with  a  few  ounces  of  the  precious  metal,  but  he  could  present 
no  inducement  to  the  corporation  to  proceed  any  further  in  this  enter- 
prise. Since  that  time  American  prospectors  have  passed  years  in  this 
region  following  up  the  liussian's  tracks,  but  not  one  of  them  has  thus 
far  found  gold  enough  to  warrant  him  to  work  the  find.  In  former 
years  Kenai  was  also  the  site  of  a  large  brickyard,  the  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  colony,  from  which  all  stations  and  settlements 
were  supplied  with  the  material  for  the  old-fashioned  Bassiau  ovens  or 
heaters. 

About  30  miles  down  the  coast  from  Kenai  there  is  another  settlement 
deserving  at  least  a  passing  notice.  A  numberof  "  colonial  citizens,"  or 
superannuated  employees  of  the  old  Bussian  company,  were  ordered  to 
settle  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  at  Niuilchik,  and  their  descendants 
live  there  still.  Each  family  has  quite  a  large  garden  patch  of  turnips 
and  potatoes,  yielding  enough  to  allow  the  owners  to  dispose  of  a  largd 
surplus  to  traders  and  fishermen.  They  have  quite  a  herd  of  cattle, 
and  the  women  actually  make  butter;  but  they  are  not  suMciently 
advanced  in  farming  lore  to  construct  or  use  a  churn,  and  the  butter  is 
made  in  a  very  laborious  manner  by  shaking  the  cream  in  bottles. 
They  also  raise  pigs  and  keep  poultry,  but  on  account  of  the  hogs  run- 
ning on  the  seashore  digging  clams  and  feeding  upon  kelp,  and  the 
chickens  scratching  among  fish  bones  and  other  ofi'al,  both  their  ]X)ultry 
and  their  pork  are  fishy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  made  unpalatable. 
The  young  men  of  the  settlement  go  out  to  hunt  the  sea  otter  at  Anchor 
Point,  or  even  lower  down  the  coast. 

The  whole  region  about  Cooks  Inlet  is  wooded,  the  forest  being  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  marshy  tundras;  but  everywhere  along  the 
coast  the  timber  is  small  and  stunted,  being  of  larger  dimensions  only 
in  the  interior. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Anchor  Point,  on  Kuchekmak  Gulf,  and  on  Grahams 
or  English  Harbor,  extensive  coal  veins  appear  along  the  bluffs  and 
come  to  the  surface.  The  Bussian-American  Company  jointly  with  a 
San  Francisco  firm  worked  here  for  years  to  develop  the  mines  and 
obtain  a  product  good  enough  for  the  use  of  steamers  and  engines,  but 
after  sinking  a  large  capital  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  before  the 
transfer  of  the  Territory  took  place.  A  few  remnants  of  the  extensive 
buildings  erected  in  connection  with  these  mining  operations  still  remain 
on  the  north  shore  of  English  Bay-. 
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The  easternmost  section  of  this  division  comprises  the  coast  border- 
ing upon  the  Gulf  of  Ghugatch,  or  Prince  William  Sound,  and  from 
there  to  Mount  St.  Eiias  this  is  essentially  an  alpine  region.  The  whole 
coast  between  Gape  St.  Elizabeth  in  the  west  and  the  mouth  of  Copper 
Biver  in  the  east  is  deeply  indented  with  coves  and  fiords,  and  tower- 
ing peaks  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Nearly  every  valley  and  ravine 
has  its  glacier,  some  of  the  latter  being  among  the  most  extensive  in  tlie 
world.  In  Port  Yaldez,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sound,  a  glacier 
exists  with  a  face  15  miles  in  length  at  the  seashore,  while  its  down- 
ward track  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  alps.  Huge  ice- 
bergs drop  off  its  face  with  a  thundering  noise  almost  continually  and 
drift  but  to  sea,  and  the  whole  extensive  bay  is  covered  with  small 
fragments,  making  it  inaccessible  to  even  boat  navigation,  and  conne- 
quently  a  safe  retreat  for  seals,  which  sport  here  in  thousands.  Port 
Fidalgo  in  the  east  and  Port  Wells  in  the  west  also  have  tremendous 
glaciers,  and  another  glacial  formation  forms  the  poi*tage  route  between 
Chngatch  Bay  and  Cooks  Inlet.  Though  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  from  the  sea  level,  these  mountains  are  com- 
paratively poor  in  animal  Ufe,  and  support  in  small  settlements  only  a 
very  limited  population  scattered  along  the  coast  and  islands.  The 
timber  is  nearly  all  spruce,  some  of  it  of  extraordinary  size,  but  no 
practical  use  has  been  made  of  this  material  since  Baranof  established 
a  shipyard  in  Besurrection  Bay,  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and*with  the 
aid  of  English  shipwrights  constructed  a  few  small  vessels.  One  of 
these  crafts  was  a  three-master,  and  boasted  the  title  of  frigate,  though 
it  measured  only  100  tons. 

Traces  of  the  Bussian  woodman's  ax  are  still  plainly  visible  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sound  and  on  Montague  Island,  and  the  huge  logs 
still  lie  where  they  were  felled  in  antici[)ation  of  an  industry  that  was 
not  developed. 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  of  this  section  are  the  black  and  the 
brown  bear,  otter,  marten,  and  mink,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kuchek 
Island  there  is  quite  an  extensive  sea-otter  hunting  ground,  which  sup- 
ports two  large  trading  stores  on  that  island.  Whales  are  plentiful  in 
these  waters,  but  the  natives  are  not  bold  enough  to  attack  them.  Ood- 
fishiug  banks  exist  in  a  few  localities,  and  all  the  rivers  and  streams 
have  their  annual  run  of  salmon.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Bussian 
regime  Nnchek,  which  was  then  called  B^doute  St.  Coustantine,  was 
quite  an  important. trading  center,  being  visited  by  Thlinket  tribes  from 
the  coast  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Bering  Bay,  and  also  by  the  Copper 
River  Indians  of  the  Tinneh  family.  This  traflic,  to  a  certain  extent, 
8tiU  exists,  but  not  in  the  old  dimensions.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Copper  River  people  have  much  decreased  in  numbers, 
and  that  they  find  other  outlets  for  their  trade  to  the  northward  on  the 
Yukon  or  the  Tennanah. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Russians  the  Eskimo  race  here  occupied 
the  coast  as  far  eastward  as  Kaiak  Island  and  Comptroller  Bay,  but  in 
late  years  the  Thlinket  have  gradually  advanced  westward,  first  mixing 
with  the  Eskimo  and  then  absorbing  and  superseding  them,  until  at  the 
present  day  they  are  established  in  predominant  numbers  even  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Biver. 

The  number  of  sea  otters  sold  at  the  Nuchek  stores  every  year  does 
^ot  exceed  150,  and  are  all  killed  between  the  islands  of  Nushegak  and 
Kaiak.  The  whole  Eskimo  population  of  this  secluded  district  is  only 
*bout  500,  and,  as  they  are  poor,  they  will  most  probably  remain  in  this 
Elusion,  which  is  broken  but  once  or  twice  a  year  by  the  arrival  of  the 
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trading  schooner.  They  have  food  in  plenty,  such  as  it  is,  consisting  of 
seal  blubber,  salmon,  the  meat  of  the  marmot,  porcupine,  and  bear, 
varied  occasionally  by  the  welcome  addition  of  mountain  sheep,  an  ani- 
mal that  is  found  over  all  this  alpine  region,  and  is  as  persistently  and 
skillfully  hunted  by  the  natives  as  is  the  chamois  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol.  The  meat  of  this  mountain  sheep,  or  goat,  is  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  finest  tame  mutton,  but  by  the  time  one  of  the  native 
hunters  brings  a  carcass  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  seacoast  or 
the  trading  store  the  meat  is  sadly  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  presents 
rather  an  uninviting  appearance.  Foxes,  of  course,  are  plentiful  here, 
as  everywhere  in  Alaska,  in  two  or  three  varieties,  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  silvef-gray  being  brought  down  to  the  coast  by  the  Copper 
River  Indians.  No  mineral  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  these 
mountains,  with  the  exception  of  pure  native  copper,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  secured  from  Copper  River  ever  since  the  Russians 
first  made  their  appearance  there,  but  repeated  attempts  by  Russians, 
and  later  by  Americans,  to  locate  the  source  from  whence  these  speci- 
mens came  have  always  resulted  in  failure.  An  American  prospector 
who  lived  with  those  Indians  for  two  years  reports  that  he  failed  to  dis- 
cover co[)per  or  gold  in  paying  quantities  anywhere  in  that  region,  but 
his  individual  opinion  is  not  sufficient  to  deny  the  existence  of  copper 
deposits,  of  which  so  many  specimens  have  been  procured;  and  the  ulti- 
mate location  of  these  deposits  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  energy. 

Of  the  features  of  the  coast  between  Copper  River  and  Mount  St. 
Elias  but  Uttle  is  known,  but  it  is  evidently  a  narrow  tableland  between 
the  high  mountains  and  the  sea,  well  timbered,  and  traversed  by  numer- 
ous shallow  streams  that  take  their  origin  in  the  glaciers  and  eternal 
snows.  The  natives  describe  it  as  an  excellent  hunting  ground.  The 
island  of  Kadiak  is  undoubtedly  the  point  where  Bering  first  approached 
the  North  American  continent,  and  upon  the  southern  point  of  which 
he  bestowed  the  name  of  Cape  St.  Elias.  It  is  not  permanently  inhab- 
ited, but  hunting  parties  from  the  mainland  sometimes  remain  here 
for  many  months  at  a  time. 

The  Eskimo  of  this  section  partake  of  the  same  characteristics  with 
the  people  of  Kadiak  and  the  peninsula. 

Timber  exists  here  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  dwellings  of  the 
people  are  generally  under  ground,  according  to  Innuit  custom,  but 
where  the  Thlinket  or  Kolosh  race  has  mixed  with  them  and  gained 
supremacy  the  mode  of  architecture  changed  at  once  to  substantial  log 
structures  entirely  above  ground,  generally  with  a  plank  platform  run- 
ning along  the  entire  front,  on  which  the  inmates  assemble  in  fine 
weather  and  sit  upon  their  haunches,  wrapped  in  greasy  blankets, 
smoking  and  staring  stupidly  into  vacancy.  At  Nuchek  there  is  a 
Russian  chapel,  but  it  is  eight  or  nine  years  since  a  priest  has  made  his 
appearance  there.  A  creole  reads  prayers  every  Sunday  in  the  chapel, 
which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  with  the  aid  of  donations  from  all  the 
surrounding  villages.  It  is  touching  to  observe  the  constancy  and  faith 
of  these  poor  people,  who  have  gathered  at  this  central  point  from  a 
circuit  of  100  miles  every  spring  for  the  last  nine  years  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  a  priest  come  at  last  to  give  them  his  blessing  and  to 
solemnize  the  marriages  that  have  been  contracted  during  this  long 
interval.  Baptism  can  be  performed  by  the  church  reader  under  the 
rules  of  the  Russian  Church, 
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I  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  settlements  and  the  population  of 
the  entire  peninsula  division,  as  follows : 


Kadiak  divUion, 


Settlementfi. 


Location. 


MitrofMia 

KaloJak 

Sii  tkhoon I do 

Knynkak do 

Katmai do 

Kukak 

Aahiyak 

St.  Paul 

LevDo  va 

TeloToi 

Oozinkie 

Af<^nak  (two  villajfea) 
Ooeaook  (two  Tillages) 

OoUk. 

Karlnk 

Akhiok 

Ajakbtaiik 

Kaguaak 

Three  Salnta  Bay 

Old  Harbor 

OrloTa 

Ckiniak  TiIIag« 

KiUada 

AJexaadroTnk 

Yalik 


Aliaaka  Peninsula. 
....do 


Seldoria  and  Ostrof  ki . 

Lftida 

NinUcblk 

Kaaailof 

Chkitak  and  Chamlla. . 

Skilakb 

Kenai  RMonte 

TitnkiUk  and  Nikiahka 

Knltnk 

Knakatnok 


....do 

CapeDonelas... 
Kadiak  Island.. 
Wood  Island.... 
Spruce  Island . . . 
ludiak  Island.. 
Afoffnak  Island. 
Kacliuk  Island.. 

....do 

....do 

...do.l 

do... 


...do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Kenai  Peninsula 

Eastern  Coast  Kenai 
Peninsnla. 

Kenai  Peninsnla — 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...  do 

Kinik  River,  Cooks 
Inlet. 

Zdlaiat do 

Hitakb I do 

Kinik do 

Sasfaetno  (first  villafre) .  i  Cooks  Inlet 

Soshetno  (second  vil-  J do 

Teronok   station    and' do 

Tillage.  I 

Knstatan ' do 

Chenega i  Prince    William 

Sound. 
KsDikblnk do 


Tstikblek 

Xncbek 

lUiiak  and  Alaganu . 


Ospe  Martin 

Atnah  Tillages 

Ckilkbaat  Tillages. 
^aktagriUagea.... 


Total 


.....do 

do 

Month    of   Copper 

River. 

do 

(Topper  River 

Comptroller  Bay — 
Foot  of  Mount  St. 

Elias  range. 


Total. 


22 

30 

25 

18 

218 

37 

46 

288 

157 

78 

45 

339 

73 

76 

302 

114 

101 

109 

7 

160 

147 

24 

36 

88 

32 

74 
29 
53 
31 
50 
44 
44 
67 
17 
57 

16 
16 
46 
44 
46 

117 

65 

80 

54 

73 

74 

117 

7 
250 
170 
150 


4.352 


White. 

Creole. 

Eskimo. 

Athabas- 
kan. 

Thlinket. 

22 
1 

29 
25 
18 
181 
37 
40 
15 
90 

37 

20" 

2 

6 

253 

56 

78 

45 

196 

144 

73 

76 

277 

114 

97 

102 

3 

156 

139 

24 

36 

75 

32 

36 

1 

1               i 

1 

1 

24 

i 

4 
6 
4 
5 
8 

1 

1    , 

\" 

1 

12 

38 

29 

53 

31 
40 
44 

10 

' 

1           2 

42 

67 
17 
65 

16 
15 
46 
44 
46 

109 

65 

1 

1 

1 

....•*.. 



........ 

1 

2 

6 

80 

54 

73 

60 

117 

3 

11 

1 

6 

"  '250 

170 

150 

34 

917 

2,211 

861 

326 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Kadiak  district  is  approximately  70,884 
^aare  miles;  the  inhabitants,  numbering  4,352,  would  give  us  a  ratio 
of  1  iuhabitant  to  16J  square  miles.  The  ratio  of  civilized  population 
(^hite  and  creole)  is  1  to  74^  square  miles. 


THE  SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION. 


The  narrow  strip  of  coast  line  from  Mount  St.  Elias  to  Portland 
^^al,  a  strip  that  was  patched  upon  the  solid  body  of  the  Russian 


( 
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possessions  on  this  continent  throngh  the  ambition  of  Baranof,  differs 
in  all  its  characteristics  from  the  bulk  of  Alaska,  partaking  essentially 
of  those  of  the  coast  of  British  Cohimbia  and  the  islands  adjoining. 
Though  Baranof,  or  rather  the  company  which  he  represented,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  was  powerful  enough  not  only  to 
establish  but  to  maintain  possession  of  the  narrow  belt  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  he  was  never  able  to  extend  the  Russian  i)os- 
sessions  into  the  interior,  where  the  outposts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany were  already  located,  and  as  the  successor  of  the  Russians  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States  have  shut  off  the  British  possessions  from 
the  seacoast  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 

This  whole  division  is  densely  wooded  and  exceedingly  mountainous 
in  its  formation.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  fiords,  and 
for  two  thirds  of  its  length  is  sheltered  by  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Alexander  Archipelago.  The  forests,  impinging  as  they  do  upon  the 
seacoast  everywhere,  are  easily  accessible,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  future  either  as  fuel  or  as  building  paterial.  The  Alaska 
spruce  is  the  prevailing  forest  tree;  but  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
division  the  yellow  cedar,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  northern  trees, 
exists  in  considerable  quantities.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  always 
been  an  article  of  export  to  a  limited  extent,  and  it  is  purchased  by 
the  cabinetmakers  of  the  Alaska  coast  at  the  present  day;  but  the 
extent  to  which  this  industry  might  be  developed  is  not  yet  known. 
Large  bodies  of  this  timber  are  found  farther  south  in  the  adjoining 
British  possessions.  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  many  of  the  islands 
and  on  the  mainland,  but  no  practical  use  has  thus  far  been  made  of 
the  discoveries.  An  extensive  vein  of  bronze-copper  was  opened  .on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  by  a  British  Columbian  firm,  but  for  some  rea- 
son unknown  the  enterprise  languishes.  Discoveries  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  have  been  made  on  Baranof  Island,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sitka,  only  since  the  transfer  of  the  territory,  and  for  a  time  quite 
an  excitement  was  created;  but  now  these  ledges  are  scarcely  worked 
at  all,  being  simply  held  by  the  owners  for  further  developments,  or 
until  some  process  can  be  discovered  for  working  with  profit  the  pecul- 
iar grade  of  ore  existing  there.  In  the  meantime  surface  gold  was 
discovered  on  the  peninsula  between  the  inlets  of  Takoo  and  Chilkhat. 
The  mining  population  o^  Sitka,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  the 
Wrangell  and  the  Cassiar  country,  was  drawn  away  to  the  new  dis- 
coveries, where  they  are  now  engaged  with  apparent  success.  Veins 
of  quartz  have  also  been  located  in  tbe  same  locality;  and  with  the 
undaunted  prospector  throughout  all  this  region,  in  a  few  years  more 
the  mining  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska  will  be  fully  known. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  mining  industry  stands  the  fur  trade,  once 
the  sole  foundation  of  the  country's  prosperity.  From  the  silver  and 
the  black  fox,  the  marten,  and  the  land  otter  the  most  valuable  furs 
are  secured  by  the  natives,  together  with  skins  of  the  black  and  the 
brown  bear,  a  limited  quantity  of  beaver,  and  a  few  sea  otter.  Owing 
to  excessive  competition  the  prices  paid  for  these  furs  are  abnormally 
high,  and  the  profits  from  the  trade  must  be  correspondingly  small. 

Salmon,  halibut,  and  herring  crowd  all  the  waters  of  the  seacoast  as 
well  as  those  of  the  interior  channels  of  the  archipelago,  and  two  or 
three  canning  and  salting  establishments  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  years.  The  oil  procured  from  herring  and  dogfish  and  shark  finds 
a  ready  market.  A  few  small  sawmills  furnfsh  rough  lumber  for  local 
consumption,  and  a  few  small  craft,  including  one  steamer  of  80  tons 
burden,  ply  over  the  sheltered  inland  waters  and  as  far  north  as  Bering 
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Bay  on  the  open  coast.  The  natives  on  many  of  the  islands  make  quite 
a  profitable  business  of  killing  hair  seals  for  their  hides  and  the  oil 
rendered  from  the  blubber. 

The  climate  of  this  division,  especially  from  Cross  Sound  to  the 
southern  boundary',  is  very  peculiar.  The  temperature  is  not  as  low  as 
might  be  expected  in  this  latitude,  thermometrical  observations  extend- 
ing over  nearly  fifty  years  presenting  a  minimum  of  only  4°  below  zero, 
while  the  maximum  reached  +87°;  this,  however,  occurred  but  once 
during  the  period  mentioned.  The  mean  annual  temperature  derived 
from  all  these  observations  is  43^  28^ 

The  rainfall  statistics,  extending  over  the  same  period,  show  a  mean 
annual  precipitation  of  over  80  inches,  and  several  of  the  annual  records 
are  above  90,  while  one  reaches  103.  The  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  fell  during  the  periods  referred  to  averaged  1G5  per  annum,  and  of 
snowfall  33;  but  during  several  years  the  rainy  days  numbered  as  higli 
as  250  and  even  204  a  year.  The  highest  number  of  days  on  which 
snow  fell  here  was  47.  This  enormous  precipitation  makes  it  plain 
that^  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  high  temperature,  the  climate  of 
sootheastern  Alaska  can  not  be  called  an  agreeable  one,  or  one  that 
would  hold  out  a  x)rospect  of  success  to  agricultural  emigrants.  Vege- 
table gardens,  however,  have  been  successfully  cultivated  all  over  tbis 
district  wherever  white  men  settled  who  were  willing  to  bestow  the 
necessary  labor  upon  this  way  of  ameliorating  their  daily  fare.  Pota- 
toes were  found  among  the  natives  of  this  region  by  the  very  first 
English  and  American  visitors,  especially  among  the  ilyda  tribes,  and 
at  present  they  are  freely  offered  for  sale  by  the  natives  wherever  white 
people  congregate  for  mining  or  trading.  Owing  to  the  rugged  and 
iDOuntainous  formation  of  tbe  country  and  the  thick  undergrowth, 
making  the  forest  almost  impenetrable,  the  keeping  of  cattle  is  sur- 
round^ with  great  difficulties,  and  hay  is  not  easily  cured  during  the 
few  sunny  days  of  which  this  section  can  boast. 

Nearly  all  the  natives  inhabiting  the  southeastern  division  are  of 
one  kin — the  Thlinket  tribe,  or  "Kolosh"  as  they  were  called  by  the 
Russians.  Only  at  the  southern  portion  are  found  a  few  settlements 
of  the  Hyda  tribe  from  British  Columbia.  When  the  Kussians  first 
came  to  the  Alexander  Archipelago  the  natives  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  their  permanent  establishment.  .  The  first  blockhouse  or 
station  erected  by  Baranof,  at  old  Sitka,  was  taken  by  surprise  and  all 
the  inmates  put  to  death  by  the  combined  Sitka  and  Stockin  tribes, 
and  about  tbe  same  time  the  Thlinket  of  Bering  Bay  or  Yakutat  fell 
upon  the  settlement  established  there,  killing  the  inhabitants  and 
carrying  oft'  a  tiew  women  into  captivity.  About  this  time,  also,  two 
large  sea  otter  hunting  parties,  consisting  of  Innuits,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Kussians,  were  surprised  and  almost  annihilated  by  the  Kolosh. 

Undaunted  by  these  disasters  Baranof  drove  the  native  warriors 
from  their  fortified  position  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Sitka 
and  established  himself  there,  making  that  point  the  headcjuarters  of 
the  great  Russian  Fur  Company.  From  that  time  forth  the  Tblinket 
only  indulged  in  an  occasional  robbery  or  murder  of  isolated  hunters, 
bat  no  cordial  intercourse  was  ever  established  between  them  and 
their  conquerors.  The  business  between  them  was  carried  on  in  a 
caatious  manner,  highly  suggestive  of  a  state  of  siege.  The  Russian 
priests  made  very  little  impression  upon  the  warlike  pagans,  who  only 
occasionally,  for  the  consideration  of  a  present,  consented  to  submit  to 
the  ceremony  of  baptism. 

As  late  as  1855  the  Sitka  Indians  attacked  the  Russian  fortifications, 
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an  action  of  several  days  resulting,  during  which  quite  a  number  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  but  the  difficulty  was  finally  settled 
by  treaty. 

At  that  time  the  town  of  Sitka  was  thoroughly  fortified  with  numer- 
ous bastions  and  batteries  mounting  between  60  and  80  cannon  of 
various  calibers.  The  most  important  of  the  batteries  was  located 
about  the  mansion  of  the  chief  manager  of  the  Eussian- American  Com- 
pany, which  was  perched  upon  a  steep,  rocky  elevation,  and  is  still 
known  as  "  the  castle.^  Here  17  cannon  (12  and  24  pounders)  were 
planted  and  kept  constantly  loaded.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
Eussian  settlement  of  Sitka  had  his  station  assigned  to  him  in  case  of 
attack  by  the  natives,  and  all  employees  were  drilled  occasionally  in 
the  manual  of  arms,  etc.  The  military  garrison,  consisting  of  180  sol- 
diers of  the  Siberian  battalion,  mounted  guard  regularly,  with  sentries 
stationed  at  the  various  gates  in  the  stockade. 

For  nine  years  after  the  transfer  of  the  Eussian  possessions  to  the 
United  States  a  military  post  was  maintained  here,  consisting  at  first 
of  nearly  250  men,  but  the  number  was  gradually  diminished,  and  the 
last  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1876.  A  few  difficulties  arose  during 
this  time  between  the  troops  and  the  Indians  of  Sitka  and  one  or  two 
of  the  more  distant  tribes,  but  they  were  generally  adjusted  by  arbi- 
tration and  a  mere  display  of  readiness  to  fight.  A  United  States 
man-of-war  now  (1880)  does  police  duty  at  Sitka,  patrolling  occasionally 
the  interior  channels  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  mere  presence  of  some  armed  force  in  this  section  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the  naturally  warlike  and  arro- 
gant Thlinket. 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  territory  the  town  of  Sitka  has  continued  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  important  point  in  Alaska,  and  whatever 
display  there  has  been  of  military  or  civil  power  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  made  here.  The  collector  of  customs  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska  resides  at  Sitka,  and  is  unable  to  communicate  with  his 
deputies  in  the  west  except  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

For  thirty  or  forty  years  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  the  Sitka  settlement  contained  a  number  of  schools  and 
churches — the  latter  comprising  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  two 
smaller  Eussian  chapels,  and  a  Lutheran  church  for  the  use  of  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  and  Finlanders  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian  company. 
Of  the  schools  one  was  for  the  sons  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, under  the  ambitious  name  of  "Colonial  Academy,"  one  a  board- 
ing school  for  girls  of  the  same  class,  and  two  other  schools  for  the 
children  and  orphans  of  the  lower  grades  of  employees  and  laborers. 

For  some  time  Sitka  was  also  the  site  of  a  theological  seminary  of  the 
Eussian  Church.  All  these  establishments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral,  have  been  discontinued,  and  at  present  the  only  efforts  in 
the  field  of  education  are  made  by  missionaries  and  teachers  sent  out 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  with  some  pecuniary  assistance 
of  the  naval  authorities  at  Sitka.  Mission  schools  have  been  located  at 
Chilcoot,  Hoonyah,  Wrangell,  and  at  Shakan,  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.  At  Wrangell  there  is  also  an  industrial  home  for  native  girls, 
maintained  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  chapel  and  the  parsonage 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  Concerning  these  missionary  estab- 
lishments, the  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D,,  has  furnished  the  following 
statistics : 

The  first  school  at  Wrangell  was  established  in  1877  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  lady 
teacher.    In  1878  a  home  for  girls  was  added  to  the  estabUahment,  and  in  the  seaaon 
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of  1880  and  1881  this  latter  establishment  contained  SO  inmates,  while  the  school 
hud  an  ayerage  attendance  of  60. 

At  Sitka  a  school  was  opened  in  April.  1878,  and  kept  open  with  varying  success 
nxitil  in  April,  1880.    An  attendance  of  180  (grown  people  and  children)  was  reported. 

One  of  the  naval  officers  stationed  at  Sitka  introdnoed  upon  his  own  responsibility 
a  system  of  compulsory  education,  appointing  regular  truant  officers.  Each  child 
was  labeled,  and  if  found  on  the  struts  during  school  hours  was  arrested  and  the 
head  of  the  household  to  which  he  or  she  belonged  was  fined  or  imprisoned.  This 
extraordinary  and  arbitrary  measure  worked  so  well  that  the  "average  attendance" 
was  suddenly  forced  up  to  between  230  and  250,  one  day  reaching  271,  a  result  highly 
gratifying  to  the  Presbyterian  teachers,  whatever  objections  the  public  at  large  may 
have  had  to  this  modus  operandi  on  constitutional  grounds.  The  school  above  men- 
tioned was  for  the  Indians  alone.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Creole  children  a  school  was 
established  in  1879,  with  the  assistance  of  the  naval  authorities,  who  furnished  a  teacher 
and  interpreter  in  the  person  of  an  educated  Creole  lady,  who  was  rated  as  an  ''  able 
seaman."  This  school  had  an  average  attendance  of  from  45  to  56  children,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  English  language  and  primary  branches. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  a  Christian  Indian  woman  of  the  Tongas  tribe  was  sent  to 
open  a  school  among  the  Chilkhats  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Channel,  and  here,  later, 
buildings  were  erected  at  that  point  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  and  a 
competent  teacher  installed,  who  reports  an  average  attendance  of  75  pupils. 

A  school  was  also  established  among  the  Hoonyah  tribe  on  Cross  Sound.  The 
teacher  reports  70  pupils. 

At  the  southern  ena  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  Cordova  Bay,  a  chief  presented 
a  house  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission  and  a  scnool  was  opened,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  80  pupils. 

At  Shakan,  on  the  north  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  a  small  school  has  been 
opened  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  native  teacher  and  his  wifio^  both  former  pupils  of 
the  WrangeU  sohool. 

We  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  settlements  and  population  of  the 
southeastern  division,  as  follows: 

Souiheoitem  divinan. 


Befetiflment. 


OkOUmttHbs. 


Katkwutla. 
naekqiiMi. 
OiUeoot.... 


g— iiyfcln>#. 


KinghaggiM 

Xhovtmakoo  tri^. 


kmtm 

Snntko 


on 


Cokwan 
TUlm.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Ankiribt, 


Do. 


fUfcoofrOo. 


T«kMU*STi]]Ago.. 
GbltkUa**  villafo. 
Utlaay'sviUsflo. 
*    i*svfllsci. 


Location. 


ChilUuit  Blver  and  Bay. 

.....do ... 

.....do 

ChiloootBlTor 


ChiebsgofUlsnd. 
.....doT. 


Admiralty  Island*  Hooda  Bay . . . 
do 


Kaprianof  laland . 

.....do 

Xoo  laland 

Port  Honghton 

Seymoua  Channel 


Total. 


Stephena  Paaosgo 
Admiralty  laland 
Dooflaalalsnd... 


Takoo  Biver  and  Inlet 

.....do 

.....do 

.....de 


H 
} «»{ 
}  -s 

BSsi 


White. 


Creole. 


Thllnkot 

Hyds. 

in 

136 

666 

127 

800 

108 

490 

846 

861 

88 

100 

60 

76 

880 

800 

60 

-     88 

US 

186 

84 

■•••••■• 
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SatUheoBtem  division — Continned. 


SetfleniflBi. 


iSiaJUUn  trOi. 


ShosUk'sYillAgtt.. 

Kaah'svUUga 

ShakM'sTiUiff».... 
Towftyat's  ylli«|^. . 
Kobllieiie's  Tillage. 
Hinanliaii's  Tillage . 
Kadlaban'a  Tillage. 
8haUyaii7*t  TfUage. 


tribe. 
Koayoa 


Hanega. 
Klawak. 


Tongoitrib*, 


Village 

OapeTox 

aUkatribe. 

Sitka,  IndiaiiTiUage.. 

BilTer  Bay 

Hot  Bpringa , 

Indian  BlTflr 

Old  Sitka , 


Takutatttibe, 

Scattered  Tillagea  be- 
tween Cape  Spenoer 
and  Bering  Bay. 

Yakutat 


SydatHbB, 

TTaaaan  and  Skowl. 

Klinqoan 

Koianglaa 

Howakan 

Sbakan 


Total  natiTB 


WHITB8  AND  OBBOUB. 


WraDgell 
Shnck  .... 
Sound  an.. 
Sbakan... 
Old  Sitka , 
Sitka 


Total  white  and 

Creole. 
Grand  total 


Location. 


EthoUnlalaad. 

do 

....do 

do 

Stakhin  BiTer. 

do 

do 

.....do 


TotaL 


Prinee  of  Wales  laland,  west 
coast. 

do 

do 


Island  montb  Portland  Canal — 
Prince  of  Wales  Island 


Baranof  Island. 


Coast  of  mainland. 


Bering  Bay. 


Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


Btbolln  Island 

Stepbens  Passage 

HoIkhanBay 

Prince  of  Walee  Island. 

Baranof  Island 

....do 

Pxinoe  of  Wales  Island. 


317^ 


>     687< 


}  H 


721 


600< 


788^ 


7,226 


106 

10 

10 

8 

0 

876 

7 


628 


7,748 


White. 


106 

10 

10 

6 

6 

167 


208 


Credla. 


Thllnkel 


48 


81 

27 
24 


60 

00 
27 


1T8 

100 


Hyda. 


ITS 
126 
62 
287 
141 


210 
7 


230 


230 


6,487 


788 


6»487 


788 


The  superficial  area  of  this  island  division  is,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
compated  from  the  limited  data  at  my  command,  about  28,980  square 
miles.  This  would  give  a  density  of  population  of  1  inhabitant  to 
nearly  4  square  miles.  The  ratio  of  civilized  (white  and  Creole)  popula- 
tion was,  in  1880, 1  to  55^  square  miles.  This  element  is  now  prolxftbly 
three  times  as  numerous,  or  1  to  19  square  miles.  The  Thlinket  and 
Hyda,  however,  are  very  susceptible  of  civilization,  and  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  their  social  status,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
and  the  contact  with  Oaucasian  miners  and  traders. 
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SeeapiiuUUUm  i^  ike  populaUan  tfAUuka. 


DlTtekm. 

ToteL 

White. 

Creole. 

Sekimo. 

Alaat. 

▲ih»bM- 
kan. 

Thlinket. 

HydA. 

Aratie 

8,004 
8,870 
8,911 
2.451 
4,352 
7,748 

8,094 
4,276 
8,036 

Takon 

18 

8 

82 

34 
283 

19 
111 
479 
917 
230 

""'255' 
1,890 

2.667 
608 

KoikokTiia 

Aintiu                

Vadlak 

2,211 

884 

826 
8,487 

ffrnthMitrm 

788 

Ta^ 

83,426 

430 

1,756 

17,617 

2,146 

8.027 

8,768 

788 

The  earliest  actaal  coant  of  any  Alaskan  people  now  on  record  was 
made  by  Delarof  (an  agent  of  the  Shelikhof  Company)  in  the  year  1792. 
This  count  comprised  all  the  villages  on  Kadiak  Island  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Ynkatmak  (Katmai),  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula.  The  number 
then  given  was  6,510  of  both  sexes,  as  against  8helikhors  estimate  of 
50,000,  made  only  six  years  before  that  date.  Four  years  later,  in 
1796,  Baranof  counted  6,200  inhabitants  on  Kadiak  Island  and  the 
opi)osite  coast  of  Aliaska  Peninsula. 

On  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Panof,  a  trader,  claimed  to  have  counted 
1,900  inhabitants  as  early  as  the  year  1781,  but  this  was  only  a  verbal 
statement  transmitted  by  others.  In  1792  Oaptain  Sarychef,  of  the 
Billings  exploring  expedition,  who  had  been  instructed  to  enumerate 
the  natives,  reported  the  population  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  2,500  of 
both  sexes,  but  the  result  of  an  actual  count  made  by  order  of  the 
imperial  chamberlain,  Bezanof,  resulted  in  the  number  of  1,942,  approx- 
imating closely  the  estimate  of  Panof,  made  over  twenty  years  before. 

At  the  time  of  Baranofs  retirement  from  the  management  of  the 
Snssian  colonies  in  America,  his  temporary  successor,  Captain  Hage- 
meister,  of  the  Russian  navy,  ordered  an  enumeration  of  the  natives. 
This  count  included,  of  course,  only  those  tribes  over  whom  the  Rus- 
sian-American Company  had  absolute  control.  Of  this  partial  census 
we  have  two  returns,  dififering  slightly  in  the  totals.  One  was  first 
published  in  the  report  of  an  imperial  inspector,  Kostlivtzof,  who  dated 
it  1818,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Kadwe  population  of  Bu$9ian  ooloniet  in  America  in  181S, 


District. 


Kidiak. 


Total. 


AUaek*  Feninrala 

KtMt  (Cooks  Inletl 

Cknoeh  (Prinoe  WflUam  Soosd) 

~*ri]ieo  WtDlsan  Sound) 

, pper  RiTor) 

Psx  IslsnAs  (Alontlaa) » '] 

'ribaoflslaads(Aloatiui) V     1,489 

Akatiaa J 

>^    TMd 

j^tdaoo 

C»«los 


{ 

I 


8.480 

889 
1,471 

477 

687 


8,283 
864 
268 


8,888 


Male. 


1,484 
142 
402 
723 
172 

61 
204 
463 
188 

42 


8,981 
344 

147 


4.468 


Female. 


1,789 

36 

467 

748 

188 

06 

273 

659 

191 

26 


4,822 

10 

100 


4.441 


i 
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No  estimate  of  the  Thlinket  or  Kolosb  accompanied  this  docament. 
The  other  return  of  the  same  enumeration  i^as  published  by  Tikh< 
m^nief  in  his  Historical  Review,  and  dated  1819.    It  is  as  follows: 

Native  population  of  BusHan  America  in  1819, 


DUtriot. 


KadiAk  district 

AHaska  Peninsala 

Chagaoh  (Prince  William  Sound)  ... 
Oaghalentaa  (Prince  William  Sound) 

Fox  Islaoda  (Aleutian) 

Pribilof  lalanda  ( Aleutian) 

Aleutian  laborers  at  Sitka 

Kenai  (Cooks  Inlet) 

MednoTtse  (Copper  Biver) 

Total 

Rnssians 

Creoles 

TbUnket  or  Kolosh  (estimate) 

Aggregate 


Total. 


I 


3,252 
860 

477 


1,748 

l,47t 
667 


8.884 
891 
844 

6.000 


14,010 


Hale. 


/ 


1,488 
402 
178 
61 
464 
188 


728 
204 


4,062 


Ftomale. 


1,^68 

467 

188 

66 

650 
101 
61 
748 
878 


4,322 


The  discrepancies  between  these  two  returns  are  small,  and  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  difiereuce  in  date. 

Three  years  later,  in  1822,  another  return  placed  the  native  popula- 
tion under  control  of  the  company  at  8,286. 

If  ext  in  chronological  order  comes  a  population  return  of  the  Bussian 
colonies  in  America,  forwarded  by  Chief  Manager  Baron  Wrangell, 
under  date  of  January  1, 1825,  as  follows: 


Island. 


Xadlaklaland 

Aliaska,  coast  opposite 

Ookamok  Isluia 

Chagaoh  (Prince  William  Sonnd) 

Kenai  (Cooks  Inlet) 

Noshegak  (Bristol  Bar) 

Iliuliak  (Unalaska  Island) 

ChernoTSky  (Unalaska  Island) . . . 

fiorka  (Unalaska  Island) 

Onmnak  laland 

Oonalga  Island 

Akntan  IslMid 

Akoon  Island 

Avatanok  Island 

Tlgalda  Island 

Oogamok  Island 

Aliaska,  adjoining  coast 

Oonlmak  Island 

Sannakh  laland 

Conga  Island 

Atkha  Island 

Chngallslsnd 

Adakh  Island 

Amchitka  Island 

Attoo  Island 

Total 


TotaL 


8.818 

100 

88 

1,668 

1,200 

071 

838 
48 
87 

187 
11 
86 

130 
48 
62 
40 

207 
00 

101 
60 

180 
62 

108 
42 
07 


8.481 


1,861 
00 

61 
788 


806 

162 

21 

11 

62 

8 

18 

60 

22 

24 

10 

U8 

tf 

48 


104 
14 
46 


4,108 


FemaU 


IIB 

1 


i« 


This  count  also  includes  only  the  natives  under  control  of  the  ^^^oi- 
pany,  ignoring  the  Thlinket,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  Yenian^^^^ 
during  the  first  year  of  his  sojourn  on  the  Aleutian  Islands.    Acc^^^' 
ing  to  this  statement,  the  aggregate  of  Aleutian  tribes  was  thenl^r^^ 
of  both  sexes,  while  that  of  Kadiak  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  ^^^ 
Aliaska  Peninsula  was  3,097,  figures  which  do  not  s^gree  with  a  oom- 
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paratave  statement  of  popalation  of  these  two  sections  published  in 
1830,  and  also  ascribed  to  Yeniamino^  as  follows : 


im 
im 

U17 

itti 


Kadiak  and 
Aliaska. 


6.610 
8,944 
4,198 
8,649 
8,896 


Year. 


1781 
1806 
1813 
1825 
1830 


Aleatian  la- 
lands. 


1,900 
1,898 
1,608 
1,478 
1,460 


From  tbis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  population  of  the  two 
districts  in  1825  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  preceding 
table  of  Wrangelly  though  the  distribution  differs  somewhat. 

In  the  year  1831  the  same  priest,  VcSniaminof,  made  a  careful  count 
of  the  Aleutian  x>eople,  which  may  be  considered  as  authentic.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  was  a  tabular  statement,  arranged  by  vil- 
lages and  islands,  giving  also  the  number  of  houses  and  canoes  in  each 
settlement.    I <^an  not  do  better  than  republish  it  in  full: 

Cw9U8  of  Unalaaka  diitrioi  in  1831, 


Island. 

Vmage. 

Inhabitants. 

Houaea. 

Canoea. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Unalaaka       

Uinlliik 

90 

6 

18 

7 

15 

18 

20 

16 

6 

81 

106 

9 

21 

8 

20 

28 

24 

17 

8 

20 

196 
16 
89 
16 
85 
41 
U 
82 
14 
41 

27 
2 

15 

Do 

Natnlkinsk 

2 

Do 

Pestriakof 

4 

Do 

VesiieloTBky 

8 

Do 

Maknohln 

6 

Do 

Koahicin 

9 

Do 

ChemoYskj 

10 

Do 

2 

Do 

ITiLf^htft 

2 

Do 

BobroYokaia.  ^........ 

6 

816 

260 

472 

66 

58 

1«CM)- 

ItAnh^hq^llVT  r  ,,,,,,  r  T 

88 
11 

45 
U 

83 
26 

18 
8 

12 

Do 

Tullk 

6 

Total  Oomnak  (2  villagea) . 

49 

60 

109 

16 

18 

ATtolnaU^.^... •..•.... 

Akoom 

16 

19 

7 

16 

18 

9 

82 
87 
16 

7 
6 
2 

9 

Do 

Kt^^A^hnaia. 

8 

Do 

Srednaia 

4 

TMal  AkooB  (8  yilla£e«). . 

42 

48 

86 

14 

21 

St.  Goorgo  and  St.  Paul 
Bidfmak 

PrlM]«r .  .. 

88 

17 
10 
24 

6 
88 
88 
82 

•4 
27 
18 
26 
7 
69 
63 
64 

188 
44 

88 

49 
18 
97 
91 
116 

Borka. 

6 

8 
6 

2 

6 

2 
18 

7 

Omalfa 

Oonalga 

4 

ATOtHIOk aa      X 

Avatuiok 

9 

AVvtaa 

AkntaD 

1 

Tlg^Hn  _,_.- 

Tigalda 

14 

Orafmak.r. , 

^Mahttldhl 

4 

Ooaflo 

Ddarof 

15 

^"^■■W"  "••"••••••••••■••••••«•••• 

278 

842 

616 

87 

64 

lV«). 

Is  ORuOYOI  a.......*... 

4  ii«aVa  'Pcnfiinla. 

16 
49 
28 

29 

68 
81 

46 

102 
69 

7 

10 

8 

6 

Do 

BelkoTokv.... 

16 

Do 

PaTlorak 

9 

98 

118 

206 

26 

81 

(BTiHacao). 

Beflitt«odatSiik»aiidfliLMwh«M. 

10 

18 

28 

Gnad  total  of  dIstrSot.... 

688 

882 

1,616 

167 

18S 
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This  table  gives  us  the  proportion  of  nearly  10  inhaoitants  tx>  each 
house,  8  inhabitants  to  every  canoe,  and  1  canoe  to  between  3  and  4 
male  inhabitants  (aboat  1  canoe  to  every  two  adalts).  The  excess  of 
females  over  males  was  nearly  10  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1835  the  same  priest,  then  stationed  at  Sitka,  made  a 
close  estimate  of  the  Kolosh  or  Thliuket  of  southeastern  Alaska,  which 
seems  remarkably  accurate  in  its  total,  though  some  of  the  villages 
enumerated  by  Yeniaminof  are  not  known  to  us  uow.  He  divided  the 
Thlinket  into  16  villages  or  clans,  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Koloeh  in  18SS. 


1.  Takatat  vlUage 150 

2.  Ltuia  or  Avetzk 200 

3.  loy  Strait  (Cross  Sound) 250 

4.  Chilkat  (Lynn  Canal) 200 

5.  Akat(Ank) 100 

6.  Sitkha 760 

7.  Takoo i 150 

8.  Hootznoo 300 

9.  Kehk 200 


Total  6,860 


ood 

15i 
301 


Ing 


8.  The  Agle/i^niate,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Aliaska  Peninsnla,  numbering. . 

9.  The  Kadiakfly  or  Koniagi,  living  on  the  island  of  Kadiak,  numbering 1, 

10.  The  Unalaskans,  or  Aleuts,  inhabiting  the  Fox  Islands  and  a  portion  of 

the  AUaska  Peninsula,  nmnberinf 1,49 

11.  The  Atklians,  or  Atkha  Aleuts,  inhabiting  the  Andreanof  islands,  number- 


ing 


2 


12.  The  Kuskokvims,  living  on  the  river  Kuskokvim,  which  empties  into 

Bering  Sea,  numbering  about 7, 

13.  The  Kvikhpaks,  Kiatentze,  Malegmnte,  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 

shores  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  rivers  emptyiog  into  the  same,  and  also  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  whose  number  can  not  be  less  than  all 
those  above  mentioned  together. 

To  this  native  population  of  Russian  America  we  most  add  Russians  living 

in  the  various  settlements,  to  the  number  of % 

Creoles — that  is,  the  offspring  of  Russians  from  native  American  mothers —  L 
who  form  the  foundation  for  a  class  of  American  citizens  of  Russia,  J 
numbering 1,1 

Consequently  onr  total  population  in  America  may  be  given  as  follows:  ! 

Known  and  counted 10, 

Kno¥m,  but  not  counted ••..  12, 

Estimated  only 17, 


ICaUng  a  total  of 


39, 


10.  Kuyntzk 150 

11.  Heuu  (Hunyah  or  Hauegaf)...      300  j 

12.  Stakhin 1,500  * 

13.  Tongass 150  | 

14.  Kaigan  (Uydan) 1,200  ' 

16.  Chassin 150 

16.  Sanakhan 100 


In  1839  Yeuiaminof  made  another  estimate,  iiicliidiiifi:  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  now  called  Alaska.    He  wrote  a^  follows: 

The  northwestern  part  of  America,  from  Bering  Strait  to  the  meridian  of  Mount: 
St.  Elias,  or  141^  west  of  Greenwich,  and  all  the  islands  situated  along  the  coast  of 
America  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  to  a  distance  of  50 
versts  from  the  seashore,  down  to  lonj^^tude  IdfP  and  latitude  50°,  belongs  to  Russia, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  British  possessions.  Onr  America  is  peopled  by  a 
multitude  of  Mbes  and  races,  the  number  of  which  is  of  course  unlmown  to  us^ 
but  as  far  as  the  names  of  tribes  in  our  part  of  America  have  been  ascertained  they; 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Kolosh,  inhabiting  the  islands  and  the  narrow  strip  of  the  American 

Continent  at  the  extreme  southeastern  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions, 
whose  number  is  now  about 5, 

2.  The  Ouffhfldentze,  living  near  Mount  St.  Elias,  numbering  not  more  than. 

3.  The  Mednovtze,  who  live  on  Copper  River,  to  the  number  of 

4.  The  Kolchane,  living  far  away  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  near  our 

boundaries;  their  number  is  unknown. 

5.  The  Chugach,  living  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  numbering  now 

6.  The  Kenaitze,  Uving  on  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  kenai,  numbering 

7.  The  inhabituits  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  number- 
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Thoagb  objection  may  be  made  to  certain  details  of  this  estimate  is 
inconect,  tbe  total  comes  sufficiently  near  to  our  latest  data  to  convince 
lis  that  Yeniaminof  had  then  a  better  conception  of  the  population  of 
Bussian  America  than  the  compilers  of  the  official  reports  of  the 
Bossian-American  Company,  exhibited  during  many  succeeding  years. 

Next  in  chronological  order  we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  Tbliukct 
and  Uyda  tribes  of  Alaska,  made  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  James 
Douglas,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  the  year  1839,  when  the  lat- 
ter firm  had  obtained  from  the  Bussian- American  Company  a  ten  years' 
lease  of  the  continental  coast  between  Lynn  Canal  and  the  southern 
boundary.  This  document  was  never  printed,  but  has  been  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  in  Sir  James  Dou^i;- 
las's  private  papers.  Its  figures  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  Veniaminofs 
estimate,  but  approach  more  closely  to  our  most  recent  enumeration. 
Tbe  names  of  tribes  and  clans,  as  given  by  Douglas,  can  not  all  be 
identified  now,  but  the  whole  table,  circumstantial  as  it  is  in  its  classi- 
fication of  adults  and  children  of  both  sexes  and  even  of  slaves,  bears 
tbe  imprint  of  authenticity.  Subjoined  I  give  it  in  fiill,  as  copied  from 
the  manuscript  journal: 

Ctnm  of  native  tribet  of  Btutian  America  hettceen  latitude  59^  and  649  4/ff  N.,  exdueive 

of  the  Sitka  tribe  on  Baranof  Itland,  in  18S9. 


Tnd«rB' 
o/tribM. 


ChOeat 

(^n^a  Sound. 
Auke.. ...... 


TakoSundaa. 


floocbcBoo 
flanaga 


Kaka 


Stikeea 

00 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Pvrt  Stoazi. 
Tcmrgata... 
Gftpe  Fox... 


NfttiTe  tribal  namea. 


ChUkbaat . 
Hoonyah  t. 
Alike 


Tiako,8amda]i,Sitka 


HootsDoo 
Henega.. 


Total 


Xebk 

Stakbin: 

Liknaahntly.. 

Ta-oe-teoton . . 

Kraakagoatee 

Knkatii 

Naaniaeh 

Talgnatoe 

KikaatM 

Kadi-etteo 

Akialt 

KitabooMt 

Lakhaelee 

Yonabno  


CUoki 

Qniabanleaa 

Howgnan..., 

Shaagiian... 

Chaobini.... 


Loditiona. 


Lynn  Canal 

Croaa  Sonnd 

North  of  Takoo 

BlTer. 
Takoo  Blver,  Sitka 

Blrer. 

Hood'aBay 

Prince  of  Wale  a 

laland 

Kebk  Arcbipelago. . 


SUkbin  Biver. 
....do 


Total. 


....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

Port  Stuart 

Clarence  Strait 

Cape  Fox , 

Prince  of  Walea 

Archipelago. 
....do 


do 
.do 
.do 
-do 


408 
782 
203 

403 

720 
200 

I 
803 

118 
03 
135 
234 
300 
180 
00 
172 
180 
315 
177 
234 

I 
417 
148 
458 
220 
240 


7,100 


Adulta. 


s 

a 


187 

258 

72 

127 

247 
82 

100 

81 
88 
60 
07 
83 
62 
31 
61 
50 
86 

a 

68 

08 

80 

117 

68 

65 


116 

234 

61 

110 

240 
80 

106 

24 
20 
41 
67 
117 
51 
21 
60 
45 
00 
60 
70 

106 
86 

121 
61 


2,125;  1,006 


Children. 


71 

108 

85 

71 

85 
20 

70 


10 
10 
36 
60 
27 
21 
20 
42 
60 
30 
44 

lOS 
43 

118 
U 
60 


1,238 


5 


66 
88 
81 

66 

76 
27 

64 

27 
0 
6 
82 
46 
83 
18 
10 
40 
65 
43 
52 

ua 

41 

107 

61 

63 


1,201 


Slayea. 


42 

40 

2 

50 

40 
27 

24 

2 

\ 

2 

82 

2 

4 
4 


205 


-3 


36 
54 

2 

60 

41 
24 

20 

4 

4 

13 

62 
4 
4 

8 


335 


From  this  time  forward  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Bussian- American 
Company  to  the  imperial  ininisterinm  of  commerce  gave  the  population 
of  the  Kussian  possessions  in  America  as  from  56,000  to  70,000.  No 
authority  for  these  statements  existed,  but  they  were  repeated  again 
and  again  until  the  sale  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  though  in 
the  meantime  several  enumerations  were  made  showing  a  very  different 
result. 

Tlie  first  enumeration  of  the  tribes  on  Norton  Sound  and  on  the  lower 
YakoUi  Qit  Kvikhpak,  was  accomplished  by  Lieutenant  Zagoskin,  of  the 
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Bassiai)  navy,  during  an  exploration  of  that  region  in  the  years  1842, 
*  1843,  and  1844.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  date  to  recognize  all 
the  names  of  villages  given  by  Zagoskin,  but  as  far  as  I  can  trace  his 
count  to  personal  observation,  it  appears  to  have  been  accurate.  His 
exploration  took  place  just  after  the  whole  region  traversed  by  him 
had  been  depopulated  by  smallpox.  In  the  table  which  is  here  repro- 
duced, Zagoskin's  division  of  the  people  into  Christians  and  pagans 
has  been  omitted: 

Enumeration  by  Lieutenant  Zagoakin,  L  B.  N,,  of  nativei  of  Norton  Sound  and  Lover 

Yukon  in  1S4£,  1845,  and  1844. 


Trfbec  mnd  villagM. 


KANQ-TUUT  PKOPLB  [iNirUIT]. 

OhnoffnwJU  Crf5«,  Norton  Sound, 

Oonalaklik  Tillage 

KigTilnuk  Tillage 

KikhUgnk  Tillage 

Taohik  Tillage 

AtkhTik  Tillage 

Tikmikhtalik  Tillage 

Paahtollk  Tillage 

Total  Ghnagmnte 

KvikhpagmuU^  Evikhpak  River. 

KaTlanagmnte  Tillage 

Ni|;ikligiiiiite  Tillage 

K  ail  ignmte  Tillage 

Ankachagmute  Tillage  ...' 

Tnkchagmate  Tillage 

I  kiiagmute  Tillage 

Niikhlaagmiite  village 

Ikogmute  village 

Ikaligvigm lite  Tillage , 

pHimute  Tillage 

Total  KTikhpagmnte 

KuskokvigmuUt  Ktukokvim  River, 

Kbalkagmnte  Tillage 

Ookhngmute  Tillage 

Tnlukagnagmnte  Tillai;e 

Kviginipainagmute  Tillaq;e 

Total  KaekokTigmate 

Total  Eomg-ynlit 

ttthkaI  pkopli  [tinnbh]. 

TunakKotana^  EvWipak  River. 

Koggai  Tillage 

Kinkhotliatno  Tillage 

Total  Yunakhotana 

Tunnakdkhotana^  Koyukuk  River. 

KotagUU  Tillage 

Tliainkakat  Tillage 

Taahoflhgon  Tillage 

Tokkhakat  Tillage 

l^ok-khakat  TiUage 

Kakhliakhliakat  Tillage 


i 

0 

O 

H 


2 

1 
8 
8 

i 
4 
7 


24 


1 
1 
4 

6 
3 
6 

4 
6 
3 
6 


38 


! 


18 
6 
28 
10 
67 
45 
116 


283 


11 
13 
45 

122 
40 

130 
00 
92 
45 

123 


18 


80 


1 
8 


8 

8 
2 
1 
8 
2 


681 


120 
61 
90 
89 


860 


10 
46 


56 


87 
27 
80 
6 
50 


a 


681 


860 


1,324 


56 


Tribes  and  Tillagea. 


Tsonagogliakhten  Tillage 

TBOgllakliteD  Tillage 

Khotilkakat  Tillage 

Oonilgaohtkhokh  village 

Nnlato  Tillage 

Total  Yimnakakhotana. . . 

IntaUk  trAe,  XviJtfcjMift  River. 

Knnkhogliak  Tillage 

Oolukak  Tillage 

Tnttago  Tillage 

Kakagokhaki^  Tillage 

Khntnlkakat  village 

Kkbaltat  Tillage 

Khogoltlinde  Tillage 

Takaiak  Tillage 

KhnlikakaT^lage 

Total  Inkilik^ 

TUgonkhoUuuk^  TUgon  River, 

Innoka  Tillage • 

Ttalitoi  TillaiBe 

Total  Tlegonkhotan* 

TugelnuL  Kvikhpak^  and  Ku§- 
kokvim  rivere, 

Inselnostlende  Tillage 

Khuingitatekhteii  Tillage 

IltenleTden  Tillage 

Tlegoehitno  Tlllaee 

Khullgichakat  Tillage 

KTiginipainagmute  Tillage 

Vaahichagat  village 

Anvig  Tillage 

Makki  village 

AnilukhtalqMk  Tillage 

Total  Yagelnat 

QoUtane,  interior, 

KhunanUinde  Tillage.... 

Tochotno  Tillage 

Total  Goltcane 

Total  Ttynnal 

Total  Kang-yulit 

Grand  total 


t 


1 
1 

4 
2 
1 


2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
7 
1 


24 


8 

8 


2 
8 

• 
8 
5 
S 
5 
5 
S 
• 


1 
1 


102 
80 


f 

PM 


11 

7 

65 

17 
18 


11 
85 

82 
9 
16 
9 
60 
81 
U 


44 
45 


87 

tlOO 

46 

70 
71 
iO 

|120 
U 


770 


18 


o 


889 


770 


U 

1.486 
1,824 


2,810 


The  importance  of  Zagoskin's  population  statistics  Is  altogether  of  a 
relative  nature.  He  simply  counted  those  whom  he  came  in  contact 
with,  and  made  no  estimates  of  people  living  away  from  his  line  of 
progress;  hence  I  can  make  no  comparison  between  his  data  and  mine. 
But  from  this  partial  return  it  is  seen  that,  then  as  now,  the  villages  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  seacoast  were  more  poimlous  than  those  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  that  the  houses  of  the  Tinneh  tribes  mast  be  of  almost  the 
8ame  capacity  as  those  of  the  Inn  ait.  Of  the  former  Zagoskin  counted 
1,486  living  iu  102  honses,  making  an  average  of  nearly  15  inmates  to 
each  dwelling,  while  the  Innait  counted  by  him  numbered  1,324  in  80 
houses,  an  average  of  a  little  over  15  to  each  dwelling.  Among  the 
Innuit  the  average  number  of  dwellings  in  each  village  is  nearly  four, 
while  the  Tinneh  villages  average  less  than  three. 

From  this  time  forward  until  the  year  1860  no  population  returns  of 
Russian  America  were  published,  with  the  exception  of  the  fictitious 
total  of  56,000  contained  in  the  brief  biennial  reports  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  referred  to  above. 

In  1860  the  Holy  Synod,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Rus- 
sia, published  in  its  annual  report  a  census  of  Christians  in  Russian 
America,  as  furnished  by  the  x)riests  and  missionaries  stationed  in  the 
colonies.  This  included  nearly  all  the  natives  under  immediate  control 
of  the  company,  and  was  as  follows : 


Ckristiant  in  Rmaian  America  in  1860,  exclusive 

of  Buseiane. 

Tribe. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

C^Im 

1,«76 

4,391 

937 

456 

18 

19 

39 

ao6 

1,396 
879 
39 
476 
190 
447 

853 

3,206 

430 

226 

17 

18 

19 

105 

756 

226 

19 

263 

97 

231 

828 

AVmt  (inclndliiir  Xmiii^iirif)    

2,186 
607 

KeDAitzft 

Clmgach 

230 

K«4iioTti«  . .           .   .   . .   . 

1 

MacBiTit* 

1 

^ffflnOte.. r --,        r T-        T T. 

20 

Asiacmato 

101 

KoflkokThns .»,. r 

640 

Krikbpftkff  

153 

Afnlniate. .. 

20 

lualik 

213 

KmtrhUI r       , ,  .  r      -  - r  - . , . , 

98 

KolOthianS --^,,-r-r-r-T....r 

226 

Total 

10,668 

6,456 

6,213 

In  1861  Lieutenant  Wehrman,  of  the  Russian  navy,  but  then  in  the 
employ  of  the  Russian- American  Company,  compiled  a  census  of  the 
Kolosh  or  Thlinket  tribes  by  settlements.  Wehrman  gave  the  number 
of  free  males  and  females  and  male  and  female  slaves  separately.  The 
appended  reproduction  of  Wehrman's  table  will  show  plainly  that  he 
obtained  only  the  totals  at  each  place  and  divided  them  subsequently : 

Thlinket  (Koloah)  population  in  1861. 


Village. 


Sitka  rfllagea 

Xbotanoo  rUtages 

CbUkhaft  Tillacee 

KakeTilUgea 

TakooyUlaeea 

Hooayah  TUlages 

ToBgaae  Tillagee 

Croee  Soimd  villaff  ee 

Harbor  Tillages 

ijntsk  Tillagea 

SUkhine  Tillagee 

Kalgan  TUlagee 

Ltula  Tillagea 

TakaUtTfllagee 

Total 

Total  ftee 

Total  daTe 


Total. 


1,344 
600 

1,616 
446 

712 
411 


881 
118 


697 
758 
600 
380 


8,607 


7,769 
828 


Free. 


Male. 


716 
280 
728 
210 
886 
196 
164 
164 
66 
126 
808 
880 
265 
163 


3,069 


Female. 


686 

280 
728 
210 
387 
197 
164 
154 
66 
126 
808 
280 
267 
168 


3,800 


SlaTe. 


Male. 


fl 
20 
80 
13 
20 
10 
13 
18 
9 
6 
41 
99 
29 
25 


422 


Female. 


48 

20 

80 

12 

20 

9 

12 

10 

3 

5 

40 

99 

29 

24 


406 


r 


224 
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If  the  totals  of  the  above  table  be  correct,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Thlinket  daring  the  twenty 
years  intervening  between  the  count  of  Wehrman  and  that  of  Sir  James 
Donglas.  the  latter  having  arrived  at  a  total  of  7,190  exclusive  of  the 
Sitkan  clan,  which  numbers  1,344  in  Wehrman's  table. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  Kussian^merican  Company's  exist- 
ence the  population  returns  made  by  various  colonial  and  inspecting 
officers  appear  very  much  confused.  Thus  we  have  two  counts  dateil 
January  1, 1862,  showing  the  same  total,  but  difieriug  very  much  in 
distribution.  Both  counts  are  incomplete,  ignoring  the  Thlinket  and 
nearly  all  the  northern  natives.  One  enumerates  the  people  by  race 
and  tribe,  the  other  by  districts.  They  were  printed  by  Tikhmeuief  in 
his  Historical  lie  view  as  follows: 


IhiBsians 577 

Foreigners 6 

CreoleB 1,892 

Aleat  (including  Eadiaks) 4, 752 

Kenaitze 927 

Chugach  and  Atnali 719 

Kuskokviujs 1,283 

10,156 


Sitka  difitrict 988 

Kadiak  district 5,985 

Unalaska  district 1,359 

Atkha  district 972 

Kurile  district 253 

Northern  district 545 

Kenai  distriot 54 


10,156 


In  Tikhmeniefs  work  no  explanation  is  given  that  might  enable  us 
to  analyze  these  puzzling  figures.  For  instance,  the  1,283  Kuskokvims 
could  only  be  couJdted  with  the  northern  district,  but  the  total  of  that 
district  is  given  in  the  other  list  as  only  545. 

In  1863,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  Tikhmenief  published  a 
table  with  the  following  heading:  <<  Population  statistics  of  inhabit- 
ants of  Eussian  America  dependent  upon  and  actually  counted  by  the 
Bussian- American  Company,"  as  follows: 


Janaary  1 — 

1830 10,827 

1831 10,423 

1832 10,498 

1838 10,800 

1834 10,670 

1835 10,867 

1836 10,989 

1837 11,022 

1838 10,313 

1839 8,070 

1840 7,574 

1841 7,580 

1842 7,470 

1843 7,581 

1844 7,896 

1845 7,224 

1846 7,783 


January  1— 
18-^7 


7,874 

1848 8,707 

1849 &892 

1850 9,081 

1851 9,278 

ia52 9,452 

1853 9,573 

1854 9,514 

1855 9,660 


1856 •  9,725 

1857 9,792 

1858 10,075 

1859 9,902 

1860 10,121 

1861 10,136 

1862 10,156 

1863 10,125 


This  list  onght  to  agree  with  the  number  of  Christians  reported  by 
the  Holy  Synod,  but  in  the  year  1860,  for  instance,  the  priests  and  mis- 
sionaries reported  547  Christians  in  excess  of  the  '<  total  counted"  of  the 
Bussian -American  Company.  The  above  table  is  of  importance  chieflyi 
as  showing  the  effects  of  the  smallpox  epidemic,  which  appeared  in  th 
Bussian  colonies  in  1837.  During  the  first  two  years  the  loss  was  nearl 
3,000,  and  the  population  gradually  decreased  from  11,022  in  1837,  reach 
ing  its  lowest  point,  7,224,  in  1845.  During  the  second  year  of  th 
epidemic  the  mortality  was  greatest,  over  2,000 ;  but  it  must  be  reme 
bered  that  these  figures  relate  only  to  those  natives  under  the  imnied 
ate  control  of  the  company  and  accessible  to  medical  treatment  anc 
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vaccination.  If  the  mortality  in  these  favored  sections  was  20  per  cent, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  north,  in  the 
densely  peopled  districts  of  the  Yukon,  Kuskokvim,  and  Bristol  Bay,  it 
mast  have  been  fully  50  per  cent,  if  not  more.  This  assumption  is  borne 
out  folly  by  the  eviden(:e  of  native  tradition  and  ruins  of  depopulated 
and  abandoned  villages  still  in  existence.  The  abandoned  village  sites 
in  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  valleys  far  outnumber  the  settlements 
DOW  inhabited,  and  whole  populous  villages  were  converted  into  ceme- 
teries by  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  their  own  dwellings.  Such  funereal 
towns  are  still  frequently  met  with  in  the  whole  coast  region  of  Alaska 
west  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  Among  the  Thlinket  tribes,  who  practice  cre- 
mation, the  losses  mast  have  been  equally  great,  but  with  them  no  traces 
of  the  universal  calamity  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago  remain,  except  in 
tbe  blind  and  pockmarked  persons  of  the  few  aged  of  both  sexes. 

We  have  still  another  count  of  Inhabitants  of  Kussian  America,  pub- 
lished in  1863  by  a  special  inspector  of  the  imperial  government,  Kost- 
livtzof,  as  follows  ; 

Inhahiiants  of  Eussimt  Americ4i  January  i,  186S, 


Tribe. 


Total. 


CnolM.. 

Aleut... 
Kraaltie 
XmUaU. 
Chngsch 


To  thin  Kostlirtiof  added  an  eatimate  of  Atnahi  or  Copper  River  natiyes . 
AndKoloeborThUnkei , 


a  7, 934 
2,500 
20,000 


Total 


30,434 


•Thte  is  2,191  leea  than  the  company's  total  for  the  same  year,  but  the  KuMians  and  northern 
aatlTea  were  omitted. 

About  as  good  an  estimate  as  Yeiuamtnof  ma<le  over  twenty  years 
previously,  if  we  except  the  classification.  By  reducing  his  estimate 
of  Atnahs  to  500,  and  that  of  Thlinket  to  8,000,  and  classing  14,000  as 
northern  natives,  Kostlivtzof  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  and 
still  within  his  own  estimate  of  the  total  population  of  the  present 
Alaska. 

To  show  the  extravagant  estimates  of  the  x>opulation  of  Alaska  made 
at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing tables  from  the  reports  of  Major-General  Halleck,  United  States 
Army,  and  of  Bev.  Vincent  CoUyer,  both  made  in  the  year  1808: 

Major-Oeneral  HalleoVa  eiUmate  ofpopulatioti  of  Altuka, 

[Thlinket]— Continued. 

Chilkahte 2,000 

Hoodfinahoos 1,000 

Hunias 1,000 

Sitkas 1,200 

HyakB 15,000 

Kenaians  [AthabaBkans] 25. 000 

Alentian 10,000 

Eskimo 20,000 


eoo 


500 
500 
500 


KoloshiaDS:  Hydas 

[Thlinket] : 

Henegas  

Chataina8[f] 

Tongass 

Sttckeens  [Stakhin] 1,000 

Kakes  [Kehk] 1,200 

Kons  [f] 800 

Kontznoua 800 

Awks 800 

Samdam  Takoa 500 


Total 82,400 


The  Rev.  Vincent  Collyer,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  reproduced  General  Halleck's  wild  estimate,  and  added 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt  4 15 
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a  special  estimate  of  the  number  of  Kolosh  or  Thlinket,  furnished  by  a 
trader,  Mahoney,  who  certainly  ought  to  have  been  better  infonned: 

Mahoney*8  estimate  of  Thlinket, 


Bering  Bay: 

Yakutat 300 

Stikine 1,200 

Tongass ^.        800 

Admiralty  Island: 

Ank : 750 

Cross  Sound : 

Wliinega[f] 500 

Whinega  (interior) 800 

Chilkaht  Inlet: 

Chilkaht 2,500 


Chilkaht  Inlet — Continued. 

Anega[f] 300 

Stephens  Passage : 

Takos 2,000 

Sitka 1,000 

Admiralty  Island: 

Hoodsinoo 1, 000 

Kake 750 


Total  Thlinket 11,900 


General  Halleck's  table,  in  addition  to  a  general  overestimate,  con- 
tains such  dui)licatiou8  as  **Koutznoo"  and  "  Hoods nahoo,"  both  the 
same  tribe;  "Kakes"  and  "  Koos,"  also  the  same,  and  15,000  "Hyaks,*^ 
an  imaginary  tribe. 

A  single  glance  at  any  map  of  southern  Alaska  will  reveal  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  Collyer-Mahoney  estimate. 

EDUCATION. 

On  the  subject  of  education  in  Alaska  but  little  is  to  be  said.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  Russian- American  Company  schools  were 
maintained  at  various  stations,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
the  trader  or  agent,  in  which  children  of  both  sexes  were  taught  during 
the  winter  season.  Many  competent  copyists,  clerks,  and  bookkeepers 
were  furnished  from  these  district  schools.  At  Sitka  these  establish- 
ments were  conducted  on  a  more  pretentious  scale,  with  competent 
teachers  (generally  selected  from  naval  and  petty  officers),  scientific 
apparatus,  and  facilities  for  studying  navigation.  This  was  a  great 
step  in  advance  from  the  first  primary  class,  established  oil  Radiak 
Island  in  1784  by  Grigor  Shelikhof  and  his  wife;  but  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  Russian  company's  rule  that  corporation,  while 
apparently  complying  to  the  letter  with  tlie  requirements  of  its  charter 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  schools,  arranged  all  educational  facili- 
ties offered  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting 
the  business  of  the  company  rather  than  with  that  of  educating  the 
people.  Bright  youths  among  the  Creoles  (offspring  of  Russian  fathers 
and  native  mothers)  were  carefully  trained  in  navigation  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  but  they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  company's 
service  for  fifteen  years  after  finishing  their  course  of  instruction. 
Competent  ma-sters  of  vessels,  mechanics,  and  bookkeepers  were  thus 
secured  at  small  expense  and  firmly  bound  to  the  company's  interests, 
as  there  was  no  danger  of  their  leaving  the  service  if  dissatisfied. 
Creole  girls  in  limited  numbers  were  trained  to  become  housekeepers 
and  wives  of  the  employees  of  the  company,  who  were  thus  prevented 
from  leaving  the  colonies.  To  the  masses  of  the  native  population, 
however,  educational  facilities  were  not  extended,  as  none  of  the  Rus- 
sian missionary  stations  maintained  a  school  except  for  the  training  of 
children  of  the  clergy.  There  was  a  seminary  at  8itka  for  several 
years,  in  which  many  of  the  Creole  and  native  priests  now  officiating 
in  Alaska  received  their  first  instruction,  but  this  establishment  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Kamchatka.  In  the  Creole  settlements  of 
the  Kadiak  and  Aleutian  districts  x)arents  taught  their  children  to 
write  a  little  and  read  the  catechism,  prayers,  and  a  few  chapters  of 
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the  Bible  in  the  EnRsian  language  or  one  of  tlie  native  dialects,  and 
this  radimentary  edacatiou  is  still  found  to  exist  in  many  of  the  isolated 
communities.  Nearly  all  these  schools  were  discontinued  some  years 
previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  when  the 
Kussian  company  was  endeavoring  to  relieve  itself  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  churches,  and  local  governm^ent. 

At  present  the  only  schools  in  all  western  Alaska  where  English  is 
taught  are  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  at  Iliuliuk  settlement,  IJna- 
laska,  both  being  maintained  at  the  expense  of  a  trading  firm.  The 
daily  attendance  in  the  seal  islands  (Pribilof)  schools  is  kept  up  to  an 
average  of  56  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  16  on  St.  George,  through  the 
constant  efforts  of  Government  agents  stationed  on  the  islands.  At 
Unalaska,  a  village  of  nearly  300  inhabitants,  the  attendance  varies 
from  10  to  20.  Two  other  schpols,  where  Bussian  only  is  taught,  are 
reported  at  Belkovsky,  in  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  at  Alexandrovsk, 
on  the  Nushegak  Biver,  with  an  average  attendance  of  6  for  each.  But 
in  spite  of  these  x)oor  facilities,  settlements  like  Kadiak,  Belkovsky, 
niuliuk,  and  Afognak,  where  the  Creole  element  prevails,  furnish  an 
exhibit  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  population  able  to  read  and 
write  in  Bussian  or  the  native  vernacular,  or  both.  This  is  all  that  can 
be  said  concerning  education  in  western  Alaska. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  quite  a  different  and  more  promising  state  of 
affairs  exist.  Here  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  has  done  much 
in  the  way  of  establishing  schools  and  furnishing  teachers  for  the  same, 
and  under  its  auspices  a  school  and  a  home  for  girls  have  been  main- 
tained at  Wrangell.  The  former  institution  has  a  daily  attendance  of 
from  60  to  100  pupils,  while  the  home  contains  30  inmates. 

At  Sitka  a  school  was  established  in  April,  1878,  also  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Presbyterian  mission,  with  two  teachers,  which  school  is 
still  in  operation,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  from  100  to  150. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  naval  commander  at  Sitka  a  school  was 
opened  there  in  1879  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bussianspeaking  children 
whose  parents  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  children  to  sectarian 
schools  of  another  denomination.  .The  attendance  in  this  school  is 
reported  to  average  from  45  to  55. 

At  present  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  have  schools  in  operation 
in  the  Chilkaht  villages,  on  Lynn  Canal,  at  the  principal  Hoonyah  vil- 
lage on  Gross  Sound,  and  also  at  Kaigan,  on  the  south  end  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  among  the  Hyda  tribe. 

A  number  of  native  Alaskan  youths  have  also  been  received  into 
the  United  States  Indian  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Greg.,  but  thus  far 
they  have  all  been  selected  from  the  pagan  tribes  of  southeastern 
Alaska  by  the  Presbyterian  missionaries,  while  the  bulk  of  native 
Alaskan  population,  located  in  the  west,  has  been  totally  neglected. 
Tlie  natives  and  Creoles  all  along  the  coast^  from  Mount  St.  Elias  west- 
ward, are  too  strongly  wedded  to  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  (adopted  by  their  forefathers  nearly  a  century  ago)  to  take 
kindly  to  sectarian  schools  of  another  denomination. 

The  Bussian  Church  claims  on  its  registers  10,950  members,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

8itk»  pariah 275  PribUof  parish 372 

^nilanka  parifih 1,364  Nuflhegak  inission 2,848 

^IkoTsky  parish 633  Yukon  miBsion 2,252 

Mdiak  parish 2,606  Kenai  mission 600 

Of  these  numbers  at  least  half  of  those  counted  with  the  northern 
njissions,  or  2,500,  may  be  safely  stricken  off  as  flctitiousj  1,013,  the 
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Creoles,  are  semicivilized,  a  small  percentage  being  able  to  read  and 
write,  while  the  remainder  are  savages  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vital  interest 
to  the  people  of  Alaska,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  many  natural 
and  some  artificial  difficulties.  In  the  first  x)lace,  the  limit  to  which  a 
savage  people,  forced  by  all  the  pressure  of  a  higher  civilization,  will 
progress  has  been  repeatedly  marked  in  the  examples  recorded  of  the 
educational  disappointments  and  successes  which  have  attended  the 
eflforts  of  our  Government  and  our  clergy  to  elevate  the  minds  and 
advance  the  comfortable  living  of  our  own  imutediate  aborigines.  If 
the  youth  of  Alaska  are  to  be  lifted  above  their  existing  low  medium 
level,  in  our  opinion  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  best 
able,  from  its  position  of  strict  neutrality  among  religious  creeds,  to 
promote  the  progress  of  simple  elementary  education  among  those 
people. 

The  Eussian  Church,  which  is  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  power  in 
Alaska,  is  of  course  poor,  comparatively  speaking,  necessarily  so,  and 
the  great  majority  of  these  chapels  are  in  the  hands  of  natives  and  Cre- 
oles, who  are  not  members  of  the  clergy.  A  somnolent  organization  is 
their  chief  constitution,  and  they  drone  through  the  exercisers  of  the 
church  as  appointed,  preside  at  its  calendar  days  of  festivity,  and  then 
retire  seemingly  exhausted  and  desirous  of  repose.  If  anything  can  be 
done  to  reach  these  men,  to  invigorate  and  stir  them  up,  it  must  come 
from  the  individual  supervision  and  orders  of  some  active,  zealous  head 
of  the  church. 

Among  the  7,000  or  8,000  members  of  the  Enssian  Church  I  have 
found  less  than  400  able  to  read  and  write  in  either  the  Eussian,  the 
Aleutian,  or  the  Kadiak  vernacuUu",  though  in  the  villages  where  par- 
ish churches  are  located  quite  30  per  cent  of  the  people  possess  these 
rudiments  of  education. 

Not  one  of  the  three  missions  of  the  Yukon,  Nushegak,  and  Kenai 
possesses  a  school,  and  in  the  village  immediately  surrounding  the  for- 
mer (which  now  has  a  native  missionary)  I  found  but  one  man  outside 
of  the  attaches  of  the  church  who  could  even  speak  the  Eussian  lan- 
guage. The  late  Bishop  Nestor  had  planned  the  establishment  of  a 
training  school  for  native  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  at  Una- 
laska,  but  at  his  death  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Among  the  Innuits  are  found  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  a  t. 
lurking  spirit  of  inquiry  which  point  them  out  as  capable  of  being  very 
much  benefited  by  an  intelligent  system  of  educational  labor,  provided 
it  can  be  established  in  their  country.    They  are,  if  anything,  brighter  ^ 
and  more  desirous  of  learning  than  the  Aleutians  themselves,  who 
appear,  as  a  people,  to  be  degenerating, owing  to  the  hybridization  con 
stantly  going  on  in  their  country. 

The  natives  themselves  are  quickened  into  appreciation  of  the  bene 
fits  of  an  education  when  they  observe  the  advantages  which  thos 
among  their  number  who  are  conversant  in  the  method  and  manner  ol 
conducting  trade  sind  keeping  accounts  have  over  the  rest,  and  see  th 
advancement  of  these  to  positions  of  trust  and  confidence  by  the  tn 
ers.    This  practical  application  reaches  them  fairly  and  fully,  whe 
the  most  eloquent  and  cogent  advocate  of  the  abstract  advantages 
education  would  fail  to  make  the  slightest  impression  or  to  arouse 
passing  interest  in  their  minds. 

All  those  who  now  read  and  write,  principally  their  own  langu 
among  the  Aleutians  as  a  class  and  the  Kadiak  people,  have  deriv(| 
tlMwe  elementary  rudiments  of  instruction  from  the  Greek  Catho 
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Cbnrch.  The  father  who  can  read  and  writ^,  as  a  rule,  teaches  his  son, 
while  the  exercises  of  the*  church  keep  the  lesson  somewhat  fixed  in  the 
javenile  mind. 

At  the  location  of  all  parish  churches  it  is  supposed  or  exx>ected  that 
schools  will  be  maintained  by  the  church  authorities,  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  there  is  much  laxity  in  this  respect,  and  at  least  20,000 
natives  are  entirely  without  the  remotest  influence  of  church  or  school — 
afaet  our  boards  of  foreign  missions  might  take  into  consideration. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  General  Government  could  extend 
educational  facilities  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  a 
branch  of  administration  having  as  yet  no  foothold  in  Alaska.  The 
extension  of  all  the  complicated  and  expensive  machinery  of  that 
Bureau  would  be  unwise,  indeed,  among  tribes  now  entirely  self-sup- 
porting and  occupying  no  lands  attractive  to  white  men ;  but  as  an 
entering  wedge,  and  an  earnest  of  future  civilization,  fifteen  or  twenty 
youths  might  be  chosen  from  various  regions,  instructed  in  some  of  the 
l&flian  Kchools  (such  as  that  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  instance),  and,  if  found 
ca])able,  trained  as  teachers  in  some  normal  school.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  boys,  who  should  be  pure  natives  and  not  the 
ofikpring  of  traders  and  native  women,  in  order  to  insure  the  desired 
future  benefit. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  Aleutian  youths  have  been,  since  the  trans- 
fer, from  one  cause  or  atiotlier,  taken  down  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  educated,  and  in  all 
instances  of  which  I  have  knowledge  they  have  invariably  returned,  if 
living,  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  This  is  simply  natural,  and  needs 
no  extended  explanation. 

DISEASES. 

Those  diseases  which  are  most  fatal  to  life  in  one  section  of  Alaska 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  the  native 
children,  as  they  grow  up,  have  little  or  no  parental  supervision  or  care 
in  regard  to  clothing,  etc.,  from  a  purely  sanitary  point  of  view;  for 
the  little  fellows,  male  and  female,  for  the  first  tew  years  of  their  lives 
are  more  often  naked  than  clothed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  the 
little  girls,  as  a  rule,  earliest  receive  their  garments.  Exposed  as  they 
are  in  their  manner  of  living  to  drafts,  to  insufficient  covering,  and 
cold  nooks  for  slumber,  they  naturally  at  the  outset  of  their  rude  lives 
lay  the  foundation  for  pulmonic  troubles  in  all  their  varied  degrees. 
Consumption  is  therefore  the  simple  and  comprehensive  title  for  that 
disease  which  destroys  the  greatest  number  throughout  Alaska.  The 
Aleut,  the  Indian,  and  the  Eskimo  sufier  from  it  alike;  and  they  all 
exhibit  the  same  stolid  indifi'erence  to  its  stealthy  but  fatal  advance- 
ment— no  extra  care,  no  attempt  to  ward  it  off*,  protect,  or  shelter 
against  it,  not  even  until  the  supreme  moment  of  dissolution.^ 

After  consumption,  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  deaths  may  be 
ascribed  to  scrofulous  diseases,  which,  taking  the  form  of  malignant 
ulcers,  eat  into  the  vitals  and  destroy  them^  rendering  the  people  of 
whole  settlements  sometimes  lei)ers  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  visitor; 
and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  settlement  in  the  whole  country  where  at  least 
one  or  more  of  the  families  therein  has  not  the  singularly  prominent 

^  A  rather  dis^^nsting  habit,  commoD  to  all  the  niicivilized  natives,  may  perhaps 
serve  to  spread  'the  disease.  Devoted  wives  carefully  gather  in  cups  or  other  recep- 
tacles the  expectorations  of  their  consamptive  hosbauds  ( blood  as  weU  as  matter) 
and  swallow  them. 
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scars  pecaliar  to  the  disease.  Most  of  this  scrofalons  complaint  being 
ou  the  surface  of  the  patient's  body,  as  it*  were,  one  would  naturally 
look  for  some  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  toward  the 
tdleviation  of  his  own  misery,  while  with  regard  to  consumption,  that 
being  more  concealed  and  less  disagreeable  both  to  the  native  and  his 
associates,  they  are  not  likely  to  notice  it  in  the  way  of  applying  reme- 
dies; but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  same  apathy  exists  among  the  natives 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  latter.  It  is,  of  course,  immensely 
aggravated  and  made  more  violent  by  their  neglect  and  filthy  habits. 

Following  these  two  great  sources  of  disease  and  death  may  be  enu- 
merated quite  a  number  of  other  ills,  such  as  paralysis,  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  a  few  cases  of  fits,  and  a  rather  abrupt  ending  of  advanced 
middle-aged  life  &om  what  is  called  '' general  debility;"  or,  in  other 
words,  these  people,  as  a  rule,  live  to  no  great  age,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  method  and  exigencies  of  their  life.  When  a  man  or  woman 
rounds  his  or  her  fifty  years,  he  or  she  is  a  rare  example  of  the  tribe; 
yet,  if  he  or  she  is  free  from  rheumatic  troubles,  or  the  death  grasp  of 
disease,  it  is  never  without  injured  vision ;  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
eye  diseases  necessarily  arise  from  the  smoky  interiors  of  their  barabaras 
and  other  places  of  residence,  which,  with  the  snow,  so  affect  the  eyes 
that  the  middle-aged  are  rarely  without  signs  of  decay,  the  various 
stages  of  granular  ophthalmia  being  most  markl^d. 

For  the  prevention  of  snow  blindness  the  Eskimo  people  use  their 
X)eculiar  goggles,  but  the  greater  evil  of  smoke  poison  to  the  ophthalmic 
nerve  is  not  overcome  by  any  of  them.  !Nearly  all  of  the  traders  have 
their  medicine  chests,  and  much  relief  and  real  kindness  are  extended 
by  them  to  the  suffering  natives  immediately  about  them  wherever 
they  are;  but  what  they  do  or  can  do  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Hence  it  will  be  observed  that  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  not  a  long- 
lived  people,  as  a  rule,  and  when  a  very  old  person  is  found  among 
them  he  gives  evidence  of  what  must  have  been  in  youth  a  magnificent 
constitution. 

The  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  has  not,  however,  an  exalted  idea  oi 
our  pharmacy;  in  other  words,  he  appreciates  only  forcible  treatment, 
and  nothing  else  will  satisfy  him.  As  an  example,  of  Epsom  salts  the 
traders  are  obliged  to  give,  if  they  give  any  at  all,  to  a  suffering  native, 
a  great  dose,  or  there  is  no  effect  whatever  in  the  operation.  Naturally 
the  traders  use  only  the  very  simplest  remedial  agent  known  to  the 
apothecary.  As  a  rule,  however,  of  internal  remedies,  a  child's  dose 
ordinarily  will  act  readily  upon  an  adult  native,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  applications  to  the  skin — tinctures,  liniments,  etc. — must  be  oi 
treble  strength  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  For  instance,  tincture 
of  iodine,  to  reduce  swelling  on  an  Alai^ka  native's  body,  must  be  ol 
such  a  strength  that  it  would  blister  a  Caucasian  epidermis. 

The  natives  themselves  have  no  medicine  whatever,  nor  any  knowl- 
edge, as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  of  any  medicinal  herb  whatever— 
which  is  a  very  singular  fact.  All  their  lesser  and  slighter  indisx>osi- 
tion,  arising  from  any  natural  cause,  they  treat  by  the  universal  and  jf 
everlasting  sweat  bath.  This  is  their  panacea,  and  this  is  all,  except  | 
when  they  call  in  the  "shaman"  to  either  worry  the  unhappy  patient  to 
death  or  to  prolong  his  wretched  existence  for  a  period  by  stimulating, 
perhaps  an  undue  nervous  tension,  which  causes  the  usually  languid  [ 
and  resigned  sufferer  to  rally,  as  it  were,  before  the  flame  flickers  out 

These  people  are  certainly  fatalists,  and  are  wonderful  in  theii 
patience  when  suffering  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  their  lonetyj 
desolate  homes. 
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In  addition  to  the  troubles  for  which  the  natives  themselves  are  respon- 
sible, dreadful  consequences  arose  from  the  introduction  of  smallpox, 
throagh  Russian  intercourse,  first  in  1838  and  1839.  This  disease 
swept  like  wildfire  up  from  its  iuitial  point  at  the  confines  of  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.  Cooks  Inlet,  Bristol  Bay,  and  Kuskokvim,  fading  out  in 
the  north,  until  entirely  checked  by  the  Arctic  cold.  It  actually  car- 
ried in  its  grim  grasp  one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  Alaska  to  an 
abru])t  and  violent  death.  In  certain  places  it  swept  out  the  entire 
population,  being  exceedingly  virulent  amcug  the  Thlinket  of  the  Alex- 
ander Archipelago.  The  physician  who  knows  this,  however,  will 
readily  understand  how  a  people  living  as  they  have  lived  and  yet  live, 
with  their  strange  apathy,  ignorance  of  sanitary  regulations,  will  be 
crushed  before  the  onslaught  of  this  disease.  When  La  P^rouse  visited 
this  country,  at  Lityua  Bay,  he  found  natives  (in  1786),  to  his  great 
astonishment,  marked  by  smallpox,  which  it  seems  the  savages  had  con- 
tracted from  a  visit  made  to  the  coast  to  the  southward  by  the  Spaniards 
nine  or  ten  years  earlier;  yet  there  is  no  definite  knowledge  that  this 
epidemic  in  those  early  times  even  approximated  the  extent  of  the  rav- 
ages of  that  which  we  have  just  cited.  In  1843  and  1844  another  out- 
break of  smallpox  took  place  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  the  people 
did  not  sufier  as  they  had  previously  done,  great  numbers  of  them 
having  been  vaccinated  by  the  Eussiaus  in  the  meantime. 

Upon  this  point  the  only  interest  or  attention  which  these  people 
have  given  to  our  medical  practice  is  manifested;  they  occasionally  ask 
why  the  American  Government  does  not  send  out  its  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  vaccinating  their  people,  as  the  Bussians  did — a  suggestion 
which,  though  late,  may  be  timely. 

Syphilitic  disease  was  probably  first  introduced  in  Alaska  by  the 
Bussians,  though  several  writers  claim  that  the  scourge  already  existed 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  when  the  Muscovite  hunters  made  their  appear- 
ance there.  At  any  rate,  Captain  Cook  records  that  several  of  his  crew 
contracted  the  disease  during  their  brief  stay  on  IJnalaska  Island  in 
the  year  1778.  Syphilis  yet  exists  in  all  coast  settlements,  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of  stations  visited  by  shipping,  and  also  in  the  interior 
where  the  people  have  constant  intercourse  with  the  seaboard.  It  is 
found  in  all  stages  and  degrees,  being  entirely  neglected  by  the  natives 
themselves,  and  only  at  a  few  trading  centers,  where  wealthy  firms 
maintain  physicians,  and  perhaps  in  the  towns  of  southeastern  Alaska, 
is  anything  done  to  check  its  ravages. 

Another  imported  plague  among  these  people  is  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measles,  a  simple  trouble  with  us,  but  of  fatal  power  with 
them,  assuming,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  climate 
and  the  natives'  methods  of  life,  the  ''black"  form.  It  first  ravaged 
Eadiak  Island  and  the  mainland  contiguous,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
and  produced  a  panic  also  at  Sitka.  The  climate  of  Alaska  renders 
its  treatment  very  difficult,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  com- 
plaint there  for  those  even  who  have  the  best  of  care  and  medical  atten- 
tion. The  last  extended  occurrence  of  this  disease  took  place  during 
tbe  winter  of  1874r-75,  principally  confined  to  the  Kadiak  Islands. 

Typhoid  pneumonia,  also,  from  time  to  time  has  wasted  whole  settle- 
ments, chiefly  on  the  seaboard.  The  Creoles  and  natives  seem  to  yield 
at  once  to  this  disease,  making  scarcely  any  effort  to  resist  its  progress. 
It  assitmes  an  altogether  epidemic  form,  its  advance  being  easily  traced 
as  it  is  carried  from  one  village  to  another  by  trading  vessels  or  canoes. 
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During  the  last  few  years  tlie  number  of  skilled  sea-otter  banters  bas 
been  redaced  nearly  one-balf  by  tbis  disease. 

In  tbe  absence  of  all  vital  statistics,  tbe  question  as  to  wbetber  tbe 
natives  of  Alaska  are  increasing  or  decreasing  in  numbers  is  difficult 
to  answer,  but  as  an  individual  opinion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  tbe  peninsula,  and  Cooks  Inlet  are 
today  nearly  as  numerous  as  tbey  have  been  at  any  time  since  the 
destruction  in  1838  and  1839,  caused  by  the  smallpox  plague  of  that 
season.  All  authorities  agree  in  saying  that  these  people  have  never 
regained  their  former  strength  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  Eskimo  on  the  Arctic  coast  and  St.  Lawrence  Island^  utterly 
demoralized  by  the  unchecked  importation  of  spirituous 'liquors  by 
whalers  and  traders,  are  rapidly  decreasing  under  the  alternate  effects 
of  wild  intoxication  and  of  starvation,  the  latter  being  the  consequence 
of  utter  recklessness  engendered  by  the  former.  Their  extermination 
will  probably  follow  that  of  the  walrus — their  staff  of  life — now  being 
wantonly  destroyed  by  thousands  for  ivory  alone. 

With  reference  to  the  Athabaskans  of  the  interior  and  the  Eskimo 
tribes  south  of  Bering  Strait  it  may  be  said  that  they  seem  to  be  as 
numerous  now  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  they  probably 
number  as  many  as  the  country  will  support,  always  bearing  in  mind 
their  extraordinary  wastefulness  in  seasons  of  plenty.  Were  they 
provident  they  might  live  by  tens  where  a  single  one  exists  now. 

The  Thlinket  of  southeastern  Alaska  have  perhaps  the  greatest 
vitality  of  any  of  the  Alaskan  tribes.  At  present  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  Presbyterian  missionaries,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  gradual 
amelioration  in  their,  mode  of  life  and  the  introduction  of  some  regard 
for  sanitary  measures.  Living  in  more  intimate  relations  and  in  con- 
stant and  universal  contact  with  ('aucasians,  the  Thlinket  are  subject 
to  the  drawbacks  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  such  an  association ; 
but,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  a  rapid  decrease  of  native 
population  in  this  section  of  Alaska  need  not  be  apprehended,  and 
there  is  possibility  of  increase  in  the  future. 

POLITICAL  STATUS. 

Alaska  is  now,  and  has  been  since  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States, 
"a  thing  which  it  is  not,"  a  Territory  in  name  only,  without  its  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  customs  district,  for  the  collection  of  customs  only,  with 
a  collector  and  three  deputies  separated  by  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles.  It  has  no  laws  but  a  few  Treasury  regulations,  with 
no  county  or  other  subdivisions,  and,  of  course,  no  capital.  The  col- 
lector of  customs  and  the  only  representative  of  police  restrictions — a 
man-of-war  with  its  commander — are  located  at  Sitka,  cut  off  from  all 
communi(^ation  with  the  bulk  of  the  Territory  except  by  way  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  strip  of  country  between  Gape  Fox  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  300 
miles  long  by  from  30  to  (iO  miles  wide,  including  islands  containing 
about  29,000  square  miles,  there  are  at  present  possibly  1,500  whiter 
and  Creoles  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  citizenship,  and  7,000  wild 
Indians;  about  enough  for  a  small  county  organization. 

In  all  the  western  region  there  are  139  white  males  and  6  females, 
including  3  boys  and  1  girl.  Though  not  speaking  English,  among  the 
Creoles  might  be  found  between  400  and  500  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
understand  what  constitutional  government  means,  making  an  average 
of  less  than  one  possible  citizen  for  every  600  square  miles  of  superficial 
area,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  are  foreigners. 
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The  main  difficulty  of  organizing  or  legislating  for  Alaska  lies  in  the 
utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  widely-diverging  interests  and 
wants  of  two  sections,  entirely  separate  geographically,  and  having  no 
one  featnre  alike,  beside  being  very  unequal  in  size.  The  general  map 
accompanying  this  report  will  illustrate  this  at  a  glance.  The  only 
practieal  and  economical  solution  of  the  question  will  be  to  treat  each 
section  separately. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  impress  the  observer  with  the  vast  dis- 
tance, in  many  cases,  from  one  settlement  to  its  neighbor,  rendering,  as 
a  rule,  communication  between  the  small  villages  and  settlements  of 
the  Territory  infrequent  and  rare,  San  Francisco  being  the  central  point 
for  information  received  annually  from  the  whole  Territory;  for  instance, 
the  people  of  Kadiak  or  Unalaska  hear  from  and  learn  of  any  one  in 
Sitka  by  the  "Golden  Gate,"  and  vice  versa. 

The  only  official  knowledge  which  the  Government  has  or  can  have 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Alaska  has  been  and  must  be  derived 
from  the  cruising  of  the  revenue  marine  steamers,  and  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  naval  vessel  stationed  in  the  Alexiander  Archipelago, 
who  monthly  reports  the  natives  "in  all  parts  of  Alaska"  quiet  and 
peaceable. 

The  mail  line  established  between  Sitka,  Wrangell,  and  Port  Town- 
send,  in  Puget  Sound,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  postal  service  extended 
over  Alaska. 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE  AT  VARIOUS  POINTS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  means  of  temperature  for  the  months 
of  January  and  July  at  various  points  in  the  Territory: 
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A  PEW   REMARKS    ON    SPELLING    OP    RUSSIAN    AND    NATIVE    NAMES. 

lu  spelling  the  Russian  and  Alaskan  names  and  terms  throughout 
this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  Russian  and  native  sounds 
by  their  true  phonetic  equivalents  in  the  English  alphabet. 

The  Russian  names  .and  words  ending  in  off^  ow,  or  ovj  as  heretofore 
variously  spelled,  should  be  written  o/,  the  pronunciation  being  exactly 
that  of  the  English  word  "of,"  for  instance,  Bardnof,  Veniaminof;  in 
the  possessive  case,  however,  or  in  the  plural,  the  sound  of  *'t?"  always 
takes  the  place  of  the  "/,"  c,  g.j  Bardnova,  ostrova^  etc. 

In  words  like  Kamchatka  the  letters  ch  represent  the  full  phonetic 
value  of  the  corresponding  Russian  letter.  The  old  way  of  spelling  it, 
Kam^cUatka,  is  purely  German,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  in  an  English 
work. 

The  Russian  and  native  strong  aspirate,  resembling  somewhat  the 
German  ch  in  Woche^  I  have  represented  by  hh. 

Profiting  by  observance  of  linguistic  defects  in  former  publications 
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on  Alaska  T  have  abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  the  use  of  Rnssian 
or  native  terms.  The  few  such  terms  retained  for  the  want  of  a  good 
English  equivalent  are: 

Bardharaj  a  term  of  Siberian  origin  for  a  semisubterranean  hut  or 
dwelling. 

Beluga^  the  white  grampus  or  white  whale. 

Bidddr,  a  Kamchatkan  word,  an  open  boat  with  a  wooden  frame  and 
covered  with  seal,  sea  lion,  or  walrus  skin. 

Biddrkaj  a  skin  canoe  of  the  Aleutians,  covered  all  over  with  the 
exception  of  one,  two,  or  three  circular  openings,  to  accommodate  as 
many  paddlers. 

KaialCj  Eskimo  skin  canoe. 

Kamle'ika^  a  Siberian  term,  waterproof  shirt  of  seal,  whale,  or  bear  gut. 

Parkaj  a  Kamchatkan  word^  upper  garment  of  fur,  with  small  head 
opening  and  sleeves,  varying  in  length. 

FromyshUniky  a  Russian  word  for  fur  hunters  or  laborers,  now  obso- 
lete. 

8hamdn^  a  Kamchatkan  term  for  sorcerer  or  medicine  man,  ased  by 
many  tribes  who  once  were  subject  to  Eussian  influence. 

Toydn,  Kamchatkan  term  for  chief,  introduced  by  Russians.  Tuyuk 
and  Tookoo  with  Aleutians  and  other  tribes. 

Tundra^  a  Siberian  term,  a  moor,  morass,  or  swampy  plain,  produc- 
ing a  dense  growth  of  mosses  and  grasses  over  a  frozen  subsoil  and 
ice,  which  does  not  thaw  to  a  greater  depth  than  18  inches  below  the 
surface. 

Tungaky  a  term  used  by  certain  Eskimo  tribes  for  a  shaman  or  con- 
jurer. 


Chapter  IT.— RESOURCES. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska,  so  called,  an  area  nearly  equal  to  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  U*nited  States  and  Territories,  is  a  region  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  was  very  suddenly  and  earnestly 
directed  in  the  summer  of  1867,  when  it  was  secured  as  a  measure  of 
diplomacy  and  good  will  between  the  Ameiican  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments. The  Russians,  who  occupied  tbe^land  with  an  eye  primarily  to 
the  fur  trade  and  its  dependencies,  retired  from  that  country,  leaving 
us  a  generally  correct  map  of  the  vast  extent  of  rugged  coa^t,  locating 
its  people  in  a  measure  correctly,  with  some  facts  and  figures  bearing 
upon  the  resources,  natural  history,  and  trade,  which  have  since  been 
found  to  be  quite  accurate,  but  which  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  were 
so  clouded  and  distorted  by  the  advocates  of  the  purchase  and  its 
opponents  that  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  the  subject  could  scarcely 
be  observed. 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Alaska  a  great  many 
active  and  ambitious  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  much  that  was  really  valuable  in  Alaska  in  the  line  of  furs 
and  the  precious  metals  would  be  developed  to  their  great  gain  and 
benefit  if  they  gave  the  subject  the  attention  which  it  deserved. 
Accordingly,  many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  at  San  Francisco,  Puget 
Sound,  and  other  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  directed  to  an  exami- 
nation .of  these  reputed  sources  of  wealth  in  that  distant  country. 
Thirteen  years  have  rolled  by,  and  in  that  time  we  have  been  enabled 
to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  relative  value  of  this  new  Territory  in 
oomparison  with  that  of  our  nearer  possessions,  and  it  is  now  known ' 
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that  tlie  fur-trade  of  Alaska  is  all  and  even  more  than  it  was  repated 
to  be  by  the  Bassiaus. 

In  this  connection  the  most  notable  instance,  perhaps,  of  the  great 
value  of  these  interests  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  the  seal  islands. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  when  the  most 
eloquent  advocates  of  the  purchase  were  exhausting  the  fertility  of 
their  brains  in  drumming  up  and  securing  every  possible  argument  in 
favor  of  the  purchase,  though  the  fur  trade  of  the  mainland,  tlie  sea- 
otter  fisheries,  and  the  possible  extent  of  trade  in  walrus  oil  and  ivory 
were  dwelt  upon  with  great  emphasis,  these  fur-seal  islands  did  not 
receive  even  a  passing  notice  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  value  to  the 
public.  Tet  it  has  transpired,  since  the  Government  has  been  wise 
enough  to  follow  out  the  general  policy  which  the  Eussians  established 
of  protecting  the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  that  these  interests 
in  our  hands  are  so  managed  and  directed  that  they  pay  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  beside  leaving  a  large  excess 
every  year. 

Of  other  resources,  such  as. the  adaptation  of  the  country  for  settle- 
ment by  any  considerable  number  of  our  people  as  agriculturists  or 
husbandmen,  and  its  actual  value  as  a  means  of  supplying  gold  and 
silver,  coal  or  timber,  it  must  be  said  that  as  yet  no  very  remarkable 
gold  or  silver  mines  have  been  discovered,  nor  have  there  been  any 
veins  of  coal  worked  that  would  in  themselves  sustain  any  considerable 
number  of  our  people  or  give  rise  to  any  volume  of  trade. 

The  timber  of  Alaska  in  itself  extends  over  a  much  larger  area  of 
that  country  than  a  great  many  surmise.  It  clothes  the  steep  hills  and 
mountain  sides,  and  chokes  up  the  valleys  of  the  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago and  the  contiguous  mainland.  It  stretches,  less  dense  but  still 
abundant,  along  that  inhospitable  reach  of  territory  which  extends 
from  the  head  of  Cross  Sound  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  where,  reaching 
down  to  the  westward  and  southwestward  as  far  as  the  eastern  half  of 
Kadiak  Island  and  thence  across  Shelikhof  Strait,  it  is  found  on  the 
mainland  and  on  the  peninsula  bordering  on  the  same  latitude;  but  it 
is  confined  to  the  interior  opposite  Kadiak,  not  coming  down  to  the 
coast  as  far  eastward  as  Cape  Douglas.  Here,  however,  it  impinges  on 
the  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet,  reaching  down  to  the  shores  and  extending 
around  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  From  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
above  referred  to  the  timber  line  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
great  area  of  Alaska  will  be  found  to  follow  the  coast  line,  at  varying 
distances  of  from  100  to  150  miles  from  the  seaboard,  until  that  section 
of  Alaska  north  of  the  Yukon  mouth  is  reached,  where  a  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Norton  Sound  is  directly  bordered  by  timber  as  far  north  as 
Cape  Denbigh.  From  this  point  to  the  eastward  and  northeastward  a 
line  may  be  drawn  just  above  the  Yukon  and  its  immediate  tributaries 
as  the  northern  limit  of  timber  of  any  considerable  extent.  There  are 
a  number  of  small  water  courses  rising  here  that  find  their  way  into 
the  Arctic,  bordered  by  hills  and  lowland  ridges  on  which  some  wind- 
stunted  timber  is  found,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

In  thus  broadly  sketching  the  distribution  of  timber  over  Alaska  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  area  thus  clothed  is  very  great.  Yet  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  quality  of  th-e  timber  itself,  and  its  economic 
value  in  our  markets,  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  standard  of  the  lum- 
ber mills  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  Viewed  in  this  light 
we  find  that  the  beat  timber  of  Alaska  is  the  yellow  cedar,  which  in 
itself  is  of  great  intrinsic  value.    But  this  cedar  is  not  the  dominant 
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timber  by  any  means;  it  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  great  balk 
of  Alaskan  timber  is  that  known  as  Sitkan  sprnce  or  balsam  <ir.  The 
lumber  sawed  from  this  stock  is  naturally  not  of  the  first  quttlity. 

The  fisheries,  which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter,  as  also  of  the  ftir 
trade,  cover  a  very  large  area,  but  their  value  and  importance,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  limited  market  afforded  for  exportation  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  has  not  been  fully  developed.  The  supply  certainly  is  more  than 
equal  to  any  demand. 

The  soil  of  Alaska  is  not  sterile,  being  at  many  points  of  the  requisite 
depth  and  fertility  for  the  production  of  the  very  best  crops  of  cereals 
and  tubers.  The  difficulty  with  agricultural  progress  in  Alaska  is, 
therefore,  not  found  in  that  respect;  it  is  due  to  the  peculiar  climate. 

Glancing  at  the  map  the  observer  will  notice  that  hydrographers 
have  defined  the  passage  of  a  warm  current,  sufficient  in  volume  and 
high  enough  in  temperature  to  traverse  the  vast  expanse  of  the  North 
Pacific  from  the  coast  of  Japan  up  and  across  a  little  to  the  southwanl 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  then  defiecting  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  where  it  turns,  one  branch  going  north  ui)  along  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  by  Sitka,  and  thence  again  to  the  westward, 
until  it  turns  and  bends  back  upon  itself.  The  other  grand  arm,  con- 
tinuing from  the  first  point  of  bifurcation,  in  its  quiet,  steady  flow  to 
the  Arctic,  passes  up  to  the  northeastward  through  the  strait  of  Ber- 
ing.^ This  warm  current,  stored  with  tropical  heat,  gives  rise  natu- 
rally, as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  colder  water  and  air  of  the  North, 
to  excessive  humidity,  which  takes  form  in  the  prevalent  fog,  sleet,  and 
rain  of  Alaska,  as  noted  and  recorded  with  so  much  surprise  by  trav- 
elers and  temporary  residents  from  other  climes.  Therefore  at  Sitka, 
and,  indeed,  on  the  entire  seaboard  of  south  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  instead  of  finding  a  degree  of  excessive  cold  carried  over  to 
the  mainland  across  the  Coast  Eange,  which  the  latitude  would  seem 
to  indicate,  we  find  a  climate  much  more  mild  than  rigorous;  but  the 
prevalence  of  fog  clouds  or  banks,  either  hanging  surcharged  with 
moisture  or  dissolving  into  weeks  of  consecutive  rain,  so  retard  and 
arrest  a  proper  ripening  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  climate  that 
the  reasonable  certainty  of  success  in  a  garden  from  year  to  year  is 
destroyed. 

When  we  look  at  Alaska  we  are  impressed  by  one  salient  feature,  and 
that  is  the  remarkable  distances  which  exist  between  the  isolated  set- 
tlements. It  is  not  at  first  apparent,  but  it  grows  on  the  traveler  until 
he  is  profoundly  moved  at  the  expenditure  of  physical  labor,  patienoe, 
and  skill  required  to  traverse  any  considerable  district  of  that  country. 

The  Sitka  district  is  essentially  one  of  rugged  inequality,  being  moun- 
tainous on  the  mainland  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  feature^s,  and 
equally  so  on  the  islands.  It  is  traversed  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
by  broad  arms  of  the  sea  and  their  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lesser 
channels. 

Land  travel  is  simply  impracticable.  Nobody  goes  on  a  road;  sav- 
ages and  whites  all  travel  by  the  water.  Perhaps  the  greatest  humidity 
and  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  Alaskan  country  occur  here.  The  equa- 
ble and  not  rigorous  climate  permits  of  free  navigation  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  little  lakes  and  shallow 
lagoons  near  the  sea  level  are  frozen  so  firmly  as  to  allow  of  a  winter's 
skating. 

*  The  existence  of  this  northern  branch  of  the  warm  Japaiipse  cnrreut  has  been 
denied  by  Mr.  William  II.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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Th«  Aleutian  and  Kadiak  districts  are  quite  as  peculiar  in  themselves 
and  as  much  individualized  by  their  geological  age  and  formation  as  is 
the  Sitkan  division.  They  hold  within  their  boundaries  a  range  of 
great  lire  mountains — grumbling,  smoking,  quaking  hills,  some  of  these 
volcanic  peaks  being  so  lofty  and  so  impressive  as  to  fix  in  the  explor- 
er's eye  an  image  superb  and  grand,  and  so  magnificent  as  to  render 
adequate  description  quite  impossible.  Like  the  Sitkan  district,  the 
Aleutian  and  Kadiak  regions  are  exceedingly  mountainous,  there  being 
very  little  low  or  level  land  compared  wfth  the  sum  total  of  their  super- 
ficial area;  but  in  that  portion  extending  for  1,100  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Kadiak,  nearly  over  to  Asia,  bare  of  timber,  a  skeleton,  as  it 
were,  is  x)resented  to  the  eye  and  strikes  one  with  a  sense  of  an  indi- 
viduality here  in  decided  contrast  with  that  of  the  Sitkan  country. 
The  hills  not  clothed  with  timber  are  covered  to  their  summits  in  most 
cases  with  a  thick  crop  of  circumpolar  sphagnum,  interspersed  with 
grasses,  and  a  large  fiora,  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  summer  season. 
To  thoroughly  appreciate  how  much  moisture  in  the  form  of  fog  and 
rain  settles  upon  the  land,  one  can  not  do  better  than  to  leave  the  ship 
in  the  harbor,  or  the  post  where  he  is  stationed,  and  take  up  a  line  of 
march  through  one  of  the  narrow  valleys  near  by  to  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  lofty  peaks.  He  will  step  upon  what  appeared  fipom  the  window 
or  the  vessel  a  firm  green  sward,  and  sink  to  his  waist  in  a  shaking, 
tremulous  bog,  or  slide  over  moss  grown  shingle,  painted  and  conceal^ 
by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  cryptogamic  life,  where  he  expected  to  find 
a  free  and  ready  path. 

Passing  from  this  district  a  very  remarkable  region  is  entered,  which 
I  have  called  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim  divisions.  I  have  during 
two  summers  traversed  the  major  portion  of  it  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  confirming  many  new  and  some  mooted  points.  This  region 
covers  the  deltoid  mouth  of  a  vast  river,  the  Yukon,  and  the  sea-like 
estuary— the  Amazonian  mouth  of  another — the  Kuskokvim,  with  the 
extraordinary  shoals  and  bars  of  Bristol  Bay,  where  the  tides  run  with 
surprising  volume.  The  country  itself  differs  strikingly  from  the  two 
divisions  just  sketched,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  irregular  mountain 
spurs  planted  on  vast  expanses  of  low,  fiat  tundra.  It  is  a  country 
which,  to  our  race  perhaps,  is  far  more  inhospitable  than  either  the 
Sitkan  or  Kadiak  divisions.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  found  therein 
the  greatest  concentrated  population  of  the  whole  Territory.  Of  course 
it  is  not  by  agricultural  or  by  mining  or  any  other  industry,  save  the 
aboriginal  art  of  fishing  and  the  tratfic  of  the  fur  trade,  that  the  peo- 
ple live;  and,  again,  when  the  fur- bearing  animals  are  taken  into 
account,  the  quality  and  volume  of  that  trade  are  far  inferior  to  those 
of  either  of  the  previously  named  divisions,  and  we  find  the  natives 
eidsting  in  the  greatest  number  where,  according  to  our  measure  of 
compensation,  they  have  the  least  to  gain. 

This  country,  outside  of  these  detached  mountain  regions  and  spurs, 
is  a  gre^t  expanse  of  bog,  lakes,  large  and  small,  with  thousands  of 
channels  between  them,  and  sluggish  currents  filled  with  grasses  and 
other  aqueous  vegeUition,  indicate  to  the  eye  by  the  presence  of  water 
lilies. 

The  traveler,  tortured  by  mosquitoes  in  summer,  blinded,  confused, 
and  disturbed  by  whirling  **  purgas,"  snow,  and  sleet  in  winter,  finding 
the  coast  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  the  vast  system  of  shoaling 
which  the  current  of  the  great  Yukon  has  eft'ected,  passes  to  the  inte- 
rior, whose  superficial  area  comprises  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  landed 
surface  of  the  Territory, 
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Here  is  an  immense  tract  reaching  from  Bering  Strait,  in  a  sac<;es8ion 
of  rolling  icebound  moors  and  low  monntain  ranges,  for  700  miles  an 
unbroken  waste,  to  the  boundary  line  of  British  America.  Then,  again, 
from  the  crests  at  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet  and  the  flanks  of  Mount  St. 
Elias  northward  over  that  vast  area  of  rugged  mountain  and  lonely 
moor  to  the  east,  nearly  800  miles,  is  a  great  expanse  of  country,  over 
and  through  which  not  much  intelligent  exploration  has  been  under- 
taken. A  few  traders  and  prospectors  have  gone  up  the  Tennanah  and 
over  the  old  established  track  of  the  Yukon ;  others  have  passed  to  the 
shores  of  Kotzebue  Sound  overland  from  the  Koyukuk.  Dog-sled  jour- 
neys have  been  made  by  these  same  people  among  the  natives  of  the 
Kuskokvim  and  those  of  the  coast  between  Bristol  Bay  and  Norton 
Sound ;  but  the  trader  as  he  travels  sees  nothing,  remembers  nothing 
but  his  trade,  and  rarely  is  he  capable  of  giving  any  definite  informa- 
tion beyond  the  single  item  of  his  losses  or  his  gains  through  the  regions 
he  may  traverse.  We  know,  however,  enough  to  say  now,  without 
much  hesitation,  that  this  great  extent  which  we  call  the  interior  is  by 
its  position  barred  out  from  occupation  and  settlement  by  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  its  immense  area  will 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  Its  savage  occupants,  man  and 
beast. 

The  subject  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  wUl,  how- 
ever,  form  the  topic  of  another  chapter  in  this  report. 

THE  FUBS  OF  ALASKA. 

Of  the  various  industries  of  Alaska  the  fur  trade  is  one  that  may  be 
discussed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  because  we  have  authentic  records 
of  shipments,  prices,  and  management  reaching  to  the  beginning  of  this 
and  even  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  the  Siberian  ports  of 
Okhotsk,  Bolsheretzk,  and  Petropavlovsk  regular  and  generally  relia- 
ble registers  were  kept  of  all  furs  arriving  from  the  east,  including  the 
islands  as  well  as  the  coast  of  the  American  continent.  The  figures 
obtained  from  these  records  may  safely  be  considered  below  rather  than 
above  the  actual  numbers,  because,  as  the  Eussian  Government  exacted 
a  tithe  or  other  percentage  from  all  shipments,  some  shippers  endeav- 
ored to  smuggle  through  as  much  as  they  could  without  reporting  it. 

Even  at  this  late  day  it  is  possible  to  apply  a  check  to  the  totals  of 
imx)ortation  of  furs  from  the  region  now  called  Alaska,  by  comparing  the 
same  with  equally  authentic  figures  of  transactions  in  furs  and  teas  on 
the  Chinese  frontier,  and  at  Irkutsk,  the  center  of  the  trade  of  all 
Siberia. 

Of  the  large  number  of  furs,  principally  sea  otter,  that  found  their 
way  to  Europe  or  China  directly  m  the  vessels  of  American  and  English 
traders  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  we  have  full  statements  in  the  published  journals  of 
these  vessels. 

Only  two  instances  of  shipments  of  furs  from  Alaska  to  France  are 
known — the  famous  expedition  of  La  P^rouse,  which  touched  this  coast 
in  the  year  1788,  and  the  trading  venture  by  merchants  of  Marseilles, 
who  sent  out  a  ship  under  the  command  of  Roquefeuille,  in  the  year 
1818.  This  French  captain,  who  had  sailed  with  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  opening  a  new  field  of  operations  to  the  venturesome 
traders  of  Marseilles,  and  of  ultimately  establishing  a  rival  traffic  to 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
poor  quality  of  his  trading  goods  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  failure  « 
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among  Indians,  who  had  for  long  years  reaped  the  benefits  of  fierce 
rivalry  between  English,  American,  and  Eassian  traders.  He  states  in 
his  own  narrative  that  he  looked  upon  the  inferior  grade  of  woolen 
goods  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  in  France  as  the  chief  cause  of 
ill  success  in  trading  with  the  natives.  He  boasted,  however,  of  the 
superior  quality  of  French  muskets,  but  as  he  confesses  to  having  paid 
as  much  as  a  musket  and  12  pounds  of  powder  for  a  single  seaotter 
skin  it  seems  that  he  profited  but  little  by  the  superiority  of  the  article. 
After  a  summer's  cruise  among  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipel- 
ago Boquefeuille  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  mere  trader  he  could 
not  succeed,  and  therefore  followed  the  example  of  the  Americans  in 
organizing  a  hunting  expedition  on  joint  account  with  Baranof,  the 
chief  manager  of  the  Russian  colonies.  In  this  venture  also  he  met 
with  misfortune.  Being  fitted  out  with  Aleutian  hunters,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  the  sum  of  $200  for  any  native  who 
might  lose  his  life  while  in  his  employ  by  drowning  or  at  the  hands  of 
hostile  natives.  In  the  course  of  his  expedition  26  Aleut  hunters  were 
killed  by  the  Hydas  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  as  the  number  of 
sea  otters  secured  did  not  exceed  200  Boquefeuille  left  the  port  of 
Alaska  somewhat  disgusted,  and  reported  that  there  was  no  field  for 
French  enterprise  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

The  American  and  the  English  explorers  and  traders  continued  for 
many  years  to  hunt  sea  otters  with  Aleutians  and  their  bidarkas,  fur- 
nished by  Baranof  and  his  succ*essors,  but  as  their  operations  were 
chiefly  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  New  Albion  or  California  the 
results  of  these  ventures  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

The  English  and  the  American  sea  captains  who  visited  Prince 
William  Sound  and  the  Alexander  Archipelago  previous  to  Vancouver's 
voyage  reaped  the  most  abundant  harvest  of  sea  otters  in  that  section 
of  the  territory,  as  many  as  2,000  skins  being  secured  by  a  single  vessel 
in  one  season;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Baranof 
estimated  that  120,000  sea  otters  were  carried  away  by  **  foreigners." 
The  prices  even  at  that  early  day  were  remarkably  high,  and  we  find 
instances  of  10  and  12  blankets,  and  even  $40  in  cash,  having  been  paid 
for  a  single  skin.  The  Bussians,  who  were  compelled  to  transport  all 
thcfr  trading  goods  across  the  Asiatic  continent  and  then  by  ships 
from  Okhotsk,  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
pete in  trade  with  their  English  and  American  rivals.  The  valuable 
animal  was  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  the  more  accessible  hunting 
grounds  and  Baranof  concluded  to  extend  the  old  policy  of  hunting,  in 
preference  to  trading,  to  the  sea-otter  ground  of  the  southeast.  He 
sammoned  large  numbers  of  Aleuts  and  natives  of  Kadiak,  with  their 
bidarkas,  and  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  proceed  t-o  his  new  settle- 
ment at  Sitka,  hunting  on  the  way.  Parties  composed  of  600  and  800 
eaiioes  each  set  out  upon  this  perilous  journey  of  over  a  thousand 
miles,  following  the  line  of  the  coast.  One-third  of  the  fleet  was  lost 
^^  the  way.  ^me  of  the  natives  were  surprised  by  violent  storms  in 
^J*088ing  the  open  sea  from  one  promontory  to  another,  while  others 
buffered  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians  of  the  mainland.  Those 
^ko  finally  reached  their  destination  were  divided  into  smaller  parties 
^d  sent  out  to  hant  in  the  intricate  inlets,  streams,  and  forests  of  the 
l^untry.  Some  never  returned  to  report  either  their  success  or  their 
losses.  The  association  of  Siberian  merchants  organized  in  1785  to 
^rry  on  the  for  trade  of  the  Forth  Pacific  had  the  favor  of  the  Empress 
^atbarine,  but  the  first  formal  charter  was  granted  by  the  Emperor 
^^nl  in  1799.    When  hunting  in  that  region  became  no  longer  profit- 
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able  the  Russian- American  Company  continued  to  purchase  of  the 
Indians  a  few  sea  otters  killed  by  them,  but,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  prices  paid  for  these  skins  were  exceed- 
ingly high.  While  the  Aleut  and  Kadiak  Innuit  who  were  compelled 
to  hunt  for  the  company  received  but  $10  for  the  very  best  grade  of  sea 
otter,  the  independent  Thlinket  sold  the  same  quality  for  $30  and  $40 
at  Sitka.  The  manager  of  the  Eussian  Company  acknowledged  that 
no  profit  was  derived  in  these  transactions;  that  the  skins  were  pur- 
chased only  to  prevent  their  acquisition  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

On  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  killing  of  sea  otters  was  brought  into 
system  and  oixler  as  soon  as  the  Eussian- American  Company  obtained 
control  of  the  country  by  their  charter  in  1799.  At  first  the  company 
claimed  the  right  to  employ  the  Aleutian  hunters  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
sea  otter  without  any  compensation  beyond  their  subsistence  as  an 
offset  to  their  exemption  from  imperial  taxes  and  other  duties.  This 
profitable  but  unjust  procedure  was  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der I,  and  the  company  was  instructed  to  pay  the  Aleutian  hunters  for 
every  skin  deposited  in  the  company's  storehouses.  The  Emperor's 
manifesto  was  camplied  with,  but  the  price  paid  to  the  Aleutian  hunt- 
ers for  sea-otter  skins  was  ridiculously  small,  only  10  rubles  of  colo- 
nial scrip  or  leather  currency  being  paid  to  the  hunter  for  a  first-class 
skin,  and  he  was  required  to  furnish  his  own  subsistence,  with  the 
exertion  of  a  few  articles  of  luxury — a  very  small  quantity  of  flour 
and  tobacco.  Even  in  those  early  times  the  Eussian-Americau  Com- 
pany realized  from  $50  to  $100  for  their  skins  in  the  markets  of  Asia 
and  Europe. 

.  When  the  Eusvsian  hunters  and  traders  first  advanced  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  along  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  the  expeditions  fitted  out 
by  Siberian  merchants,  consisting  of  one  or  two  small  vessels,  were 
generally  absent  from  five  to  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
returned  with  from  2,000  to  7,000  sea-otter  skins.  Their  primitive  crafts 
were  of  such  wretched  (jonstruction  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  these  val- 
uable cargoes  were  lost  by  shipwreck.  In  spite  of  tbese  losses,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  sea-otter  and  fur*seal  skins  imported  through  the 
I)ort  of  Okhotsk  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  at 
nearly  2,000,000  rubles  per  annum,  of  which  the  Imperial  Government 
exacted  one-tenth  as  royalty  from  the  hunters.  Under  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  many  rival  hunting  expeditions  the  sea  otter  dis- 
appeared rapidly,  and  when  the  Eussian-American  Company  at  last 
obtained  exclusive  control  of  the  whole  business  the  annual  catch  did 
not  exceed  1,500  skins  for  nearly  half  a  century  succeeding  their  first 
charter,  and  at  no  time  during  the  existence  of  the  company  was  it 
officially  reported  as  exceeding  2,000.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Eus- 
sian company  was  to  hunt  thoroughly  over  a  certain  sea-otter  ground 
for  two  successive  years  and  then  let  it  remain  undisturbed  for  three 
years  following,  but  even  under  this  careful  management  the  total  catch 
did  not  increase  to  the  figure  attained  since  the  transfer  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States.  Certain  islands  and  their  outlying  rocks  were 
more  prolific  in  the  valuable  animals  than  they  are  at  present,  but  the 
total  yield  of  sea  otter  skins  is  now  five  or  six  times  what  it  was  then. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  such  entries  as  the  following  in  the  records  of 
the  custom-house  of  Okhotsk  in  a  single  year:  ^^The  ships  of  the  pro- 
myshleniks  discharged  at  the  custom-house  iu  the  year  1770  16,000  sea 
otters,  23,000  sables,  2,400  black  foxes,  14,000  red  foxes,  25,000  fur  seals, 
36,000  blue  foxes,  valued  at  2,000,000  rubles,  and  the  traders  estimate 
the  value  of  goods  given  in  exchange  at  200,000  rubles^"  but  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  entries  of  that  one  year  may  have  been  the 
resalt  of  the  transactions  of  several  ships  during  foar  or  five  years. 

The  imperial  chamberlain,  Rezanof,  who  visited  the  Kussian  colonies 
in  America  between  1805  and  1807,  estimated  the  value  of  sea  otters 
exported  annually  from  the  colonies  at  80,000  rubles.  Somewhat  later, 
in  1817,  the  artist  Ghoris,  who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage 
around  the  world,  reported  the  annual  catch  of  this  valuable  animal 
as  worth  from  100,000  to  150,000  rubles.  The  official  reports  of  the 
company,  however,  showed  a  much  smaller  estimate;  but  it  is  safe  to 
state  that  from  the  time  of  Kotzebue's  visit  to  the  Russian  colonies 
until  their  transfer  to  the  United  States  no  less  than  2,000  sea  otters 
were  placed  in  the  market  every  successive  year,  and  also  that  to  those 
shipments  alone  was  due  the  maintenance  of  Eussian  colonies  on  this 
continent. 

Of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Eussian-American  Company  from  this 
trafiBc,  from  300,000  to  400,000  rubles  were  annually  disbursed  to 
employees  in  the  colonies,  but  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  was  ultimately 
carried  to  Russia,  only  a  small  fraction  finding  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  natives  of  the  country.  At  present  the  change  in  the  way  of 
conducting  the  business  is  so  great  as  to  leave  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  furs,  at  the  lowest  calcalation,  in  the  territory.  On  the  other  hand| 
tbe  value  of  furs  shipped  from  the  territory  is  also  vastly  increased. 

In  scanning  the  tables  appended  to  this  chapter  the  reader  may 

easily  trace  the  decrease  or  increase  of  sea  otters  from  year  to  year,  and 

the  great  discrepancy  between  the  yield  of  the  present  and  of  former 

^il|i6  can  not  fail  to  attract  his  attention.    The  remarkable  increase  of 

shipments  in  our  time  is  due  solely  to  the  increased  inducements  to  the 

iiatives  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  new 

^ants  growing  upon  them  eyevy  year.    The  animal  certainly  existed  in 

the  same  numbers  in  former  times,  but  whenever  a  large  body  of  them 

moved  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another  no  effort  was  made  to  trace 

or  follow  them  up  as  is  done  now.    As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 

greater  slaughter  of  the  sea  otter  has  not  reduced  the  number  existing 

in  the  Alaskan  waters  to  any  perceptible  extent,  and  at  present  the 

shipments  increase  from  year  to  year.    In  due  course  of  time,  however, 

the  collapse  must  come,  and  the  black  cloud  of  prospective  ruin  and 

starvation  is  even  now  rising  within  the  poor  Aleut's  limited  scope  of 

vision. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America 
transactions  in  the  skins  of  fur  seals  began  to  rival  in  magnitude  those 
in  sea  otter  skins.  During  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pribilof  group,  in  1786,  over  500,000  fur  seals  were  killed 
by  the  Eussian  hunters  (Veniaminof  makes  these  figures  2,000,000), 
and  the  animals  were  almost  extirpated  from  the  islands.  Fully  one- 
half  of  the  skins  taken  during  that  period  were  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction,  poisoning  the  waters  around  the 
islands  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  away  the  seals  for  several  seasons. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Chinese  merchants  of  the  Siberian 
frontier  placed  a  high  value  upon  these  skins,  frequently  refusing  to 
exchange  their  teas  for  any  other  equivalent,  but  when  the  Eussian- 
American  Company  obtained  its  exclusive  privileges  the  fur  seals  were 
so  nearly  extinct  that  the  company's  traffic  in  their  skins  was  at  first 
quite  insignificant.  The  chamberlain,  Eezanof,  above  mentioned,  was 
the  first  to  observe  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  trade,  and  promptly 
applied  the  remedy  by  prohibiting  the  killing  of  seals  for  a  period  of 
five  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  shy  animals  had  retunied  and 
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mnltiplied  sufficiently  to  afford  a  regular  anfl  reliable  source  of  reve- 
nue. On  the  Pribilof  Islands,  as  on  the  Aleutian  group,  the  company 
paid  native  hunters  for  each  skin  secured,  but  the  price  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  value,  40  and  60  cents  each  being  all  the  poor  Aleut 
obtained  for  skins  worth  then  $40  in  the  Chinese  market.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  natural  that  these  poor  fellows  did  not  relish  life 
on  the  barren,  desolate  islands,  and  frequently  asked  to  be  relieved  by 
other  laborers. 

These  seal  islands  were  early  looked  upon  by  the  Russian  managers 
as  an  unfailing  treasury  from  wliich  to  draw  in  times  of  need.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  breadstuff's  and  other  provisions  were 
shipped  to  the  colonies  through  Siberia,  frequently  failing  to  arrive  at 
the  proper  time,  the  chief  manager,  Baranof,  was  obliged  to  purchase 
whole  cargoes  of  goods  and  provisions  from  the  English  and  American 
traders,  and,  having  no  money  on  hand  for  such  transactions,  he  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  paying  in  fur  seals,  a  currency  always  at  hand 
when  needed.  At  first  this  mode  of  payment  was  profitable  enough, 
the  captains  a<)cepting  each  skin  as  an  equivalent  for  a  Mexican  dollar. 
These  transactions  becoming  known,  expeditions  were  fitted  ont  in 
England  and  at  New  York  and  Boston  with  the  sole  view  of  exchang- 
ing cheap  provisions  for  fur  seals  at  Sitka  and  then  selling  the  latter  at 
an  immense  profit  in  Cliinese  i)orts.  The  managers  of  the  Russian 
company  in  St.  Petersburg  heard  of  this  traflBc  and  ordered  the  ship- 
ment of  seal  skins  to  China  direct  on  account  of  the  company,  but 
being  continually  in  want  of  provisions  the  manager  of  the  colonies 
could  not  always  comply  with  his  instructions,  though  he  succeeded  in 
raising  the  price  of  skins  from  $1  to  $2. 

An  end  was  finally  put  to  these  transactions  by  a  peremptory  order 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  make  no  further  payments  in  ftir  seals.  The 
reason  for  this  order  was  a  very  sharp  transaction  on  the  part  of  a 
Yankee  trader  who  had  sold  a  cargo  of  provisions  to  Baranof  at  Sitka, 
receiving  fur  seals  at  the  rate  of  $1  each  in  payment,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Kamchatka  with  his  ship  and  sold  the  skins  to  the  agent  of  the 
same  company  at  that  place  for  $3  each. 

At  the  time  of  Pribilot's  discovery  of  the  seal  islands  they  were 
found  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the  vast  number  of  seals  shipped  during 
the  first  decade  succeeding  were  killed  by  laborers  from  Unalaska  and 
Atkha  Islands  hired  for  a  i)eriod  of  years.  These  Aleuts  were  engaged 
at  a  fixed  annual  salary,  being  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  others, 
generally  at  their  own  request.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Russians  recognized  no  proprietary  rights  to  the  fdr 
seals  as  vested  in  the  Aleuts.  Subsequently,  when  the  Russian- 
American  Company  assumed  control,  these  laborers  were  allowed,  and 
even  compelled,  to  remain  for  longer  periods  of  time,  sometimes  for  a 
whole  generation,  as  the  company  by  its  charter  became  sole  owner  of 
everything  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  colonies  in  America;  and, 
consequently, every  fur-bearing  animal  killed  by  natives  was  considered 
as  killed  for  the  company,  payment  being  made  in  the  shape  of  com- 
pensation for  the  natives'  time  or  labor.  The  paragraph  in  the  imperial 
charter  of  the  company  defining  its  rights  invested  that  organization 
with  full  proprietary  title  to  '^all  products  of  the  sea  and  land,  includ- 
ing even  birds  of  the  air,  and  whatever  might  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth." 

In  1805,  as  already  mentioned,  the  seal  islands  were  visited  by 
Rezanof  and  Langsdorff*.  The  former  did  all  in  his  power  to  arrest  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals  by  removing  one-half  of  the  men 
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engaged  in  killing,  and  prohibiting  shipments  of  skins  for  five  years 
therc^er.  LangsdorfF,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  voluminons  reports 
called  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  threatencKi 
extinction  of  fhr  seals,  making  the  rather  remarkable  statement  that 
30,000  seals  had  been  killed  for  food  by  the  laborers  on  the  islands,  the 
skins  being  thrown  away;  and  also  that  he  had  observed  in  the  month 
of  May  a  school  of  far  seals  moving  southward  and  covering  the  sarface 
of  the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  2  nautical  miles.  Langsdorff  presumed 
that  this  abnormal  movement,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  habits  ot 
the  animal,  was  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  onslaught  of  Aleut  hunters 
on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Bezano)*  certainly  proved  effective,  as  only 
ten  years  later  Kotzebue  stated  that  from  these  two  seal  islands  the 
Bussian- American  Company  derived  the  most  regular  and  ample  rev- 
enue in  all  its  vast  possessions.  The  skins  that  had  accumulated  on 
the  islands  previous  to  Bezanof's  arrival  had  been  most  carelessly  cured 
by  a  crude  process  of  drying  over  fires.  Of  60,000  skins  shipped  from 
Uiere  to  Canton  by  the  ship  Neta^  30,000  were  thrown  overboard  within 
a  day's  sail  of  Canton  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction.  Gradually, 
however,  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  management  of  the 
business  and  in  the  processes  of  curing  and  packing.  The  art  of  pre- 
paring seal  skins  for  the  market  by  plucking  and  dyeing  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  reported  by  the  Bussian- American  Company's 
agent  at  Okhotsk  as  early  as  1799.  The  exact  date  at  which  this  proc- 
ess was  adopted  by  English  furriers  can  not  now  be  ascertained,  but  it 
is  safe  to  presume  that  it  was  early  in  the  present  century,  as  a  regular 
demand  for  these  skins  in  England  can  be  traced  to  that  time. 

At  a  later  period — about  the  year  1850 — shipments  directly  to  !New 
York  were  made,  and  these  continued  at  the  rate  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 
skins  every  year  until  the  transfer  of  the  Territory. 

When  the  acquisition  of  the  Bussian  colonies  was  advocated  before 
Congress  no  mention  was  made  of  any  trade  in  fur  seals,  but  the  annual 
average  of  fur-seal  shipments  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  England, 
the  United  States,  and  China  from  1820  to  1867  was  42,000  skins,  or  an 
aggregate  of  1,974,000  in  forty-seven  years. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  Bussians  failed  to  work  this  '^  seal 
mine"  to  its  full  capacity.  In  the  reports  of  the  agents  on  the  islands 
to  the  chief  manager  at  Sitka  subsequent  to  1820  we  find  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  statement  that  the  seals  were  increasing  in  number, 
accompanied  by  a  request  for  permission  to  kill  a  number  of  old  seals 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oil  from  their  blubber,  and  in  one  instance 
this  request  was  granted,  and  in  a  year  or  two  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  when  fur  seal  oil  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  $4  per 
gallon,  the  skins  of  these  oily  old  patriarchs  were  of  no  value. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  due  to  the  excessive  care  exercised  by  the 
Bussian  authorities  that  the  fur  seals  did  not  become  extinct  on  the 
islands  during  the  years  intervening  between  the  sale  of  the  Territory 
and  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  Pribilof  group  a 
Treasury  reservation. 

By  that  time  the  accumulation  of  seals  had  become  too  great  to  be 
affected  by  the  killing  of  over  a  million  within  three  years.  The  present 
limitation  to  100,000  seals  per  annum  was  based  upon  the  most  careful 
observations  and  estimates;  but  it  has  long  since  become  evident  that, 
as  far  as  any  danger  of  extirpation  is  concerned,  the  number  might 
safely  be  doabled.  A  change  of  fashion  may  take  place  at  any  time 
and  depreciate,  at  least  temporarily,  the  product  of  ^ese  islands;  tke 
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beauty  and  durability  of  the  material,  however,  are  such  aa  to  insure 
its  consumption  to  some  extent  among  the  votaries  of  fashion  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  just  so  long  Alaska  can  be  made  a  valuable  pos- 
session without  reference  to  any  other  sources  of  wealth  that  may  be 
developed  within  its  boundaries. 

The  sea  otter  is  an  exceedingly  shy  and  sensitive  animal  and  does 
not  congregate  in  any  great  numbers,  rarely  setting  foot  upon  the 
shore,  unless  it  be  for  a  few  hours  of  repose  upon  some  outlying  rock 
or  bar,  and  probably  during  the  breeding  season  in  some  secluded 
retreat.  It  is  found  60  and  80  miles  from  land,  singly  and  in  pairs; 
and  even  females  with  their  young  may  be  seen  orifhing  about  at  that 
distance.  Patches  of  floating  kelp  are  their  favorite  resting  places, 
and  in  still  weather  the  female  can  be  seen  floating  on  her  back,  hold- 
ing her  ofi'spring.  Some  hunters  with  well-developed  ears  or  vivid 
imagination  assert  that  the  animal  gives  forth  a  crooning  sound  or 
lullaby,  hushing  the  baby,  as  it  were.  During  a  very  cold  winter 
(in  1879-80)  some  sea  otters  came  ashore  in  Cook's  Inlet. 

In  former  times  the  Aleutian  hunters  prepared  themselves  for  sea- 
otter  expeditions  by  fasting,  bathing,  and  other  ceremonies.  The  sea 
otter  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  strong  aversion  to  the 
female  sex,  and  consequently  the  hunter  was  obliged  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  wife  for  some  time  prior  to  his  departure,  and  also  to 
prepare  the  garments  he  was  to  wear,  or  at  least  to  wash  with  his  own 
hands  such  of  his  garments  as  had  been  made  by  women.  On  his 
return  from  a  successful  hunt  the  superstitious  Aleut  of  former  times 
would  destroy  the  garments  used  during  his  expedition,  and  before 
entering  his  hut  dress  himseli'  anew  from  head  to  foot  in  clothing 
prepared  by  his  faithful  spouse  during  his  absence.  The  hunting  gar- 
ments were  then  thrown  into  the  sea.  One  old  man  stated  in  explana- 
tion of  this  proceeding  that  the  sea  otters  would  find  the  clothing  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  late  persecutor  must  be  drowned, 
and  that  there  was  no  further  danger.  With  the  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  among  the  sea-otter  hunters  most  of  these  superstitious 
ceremonies  were  abolished,  but  even  at  the  present  day  the  sea-otter 
hunter  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  community  and  enjoys 
great  social  advantages.  Anything  he  may  want  which  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  his  own  family  will  be  at  once  supplied  by  his  neighbors, 
and  weeks  and  even  months  are  spent  in  careful  preparation  of  arms, 
canoes,  and  implements. 

The  mode  of  hunting  the  animal  has  not  essentially  changed  since 
the  earliest  times.  A  few  privileged  white  men  located  in  the  district 
of  Ounga  employ  firearms,  but  the  great  body  of  Aleutian  hunters  still 
retain  the  spear,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  sea 
otter  is  always  hunted  by  parties  of  fi*om  4  to  20  bidarkas,  each  manned 
by  2  hunters.  From  their  village  the  hunters  proceed  to  some  lonely 
coast  near  the  hunting  ground,  either  in  their  canoes  or  by  schooners 
and  sloops  belonging  to  the  trading  firms,  a  few  women  generally 
accompanying  the  party  to  do  the  housework  in  the  camp.  In  former 
times,  of  course,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  tents  of  the  party  are 
pitched  in  some  spot  not  visible  from  the  sea,  and  the  hunters  patiently 
settle  down  to  await  the  first  favorable  day,  only  a  smooth  sea  x>6r- 
mitting  the  hunting  of  sea  otter  with  any  prospect  of  success.  lu  the 
inhospitable  climate  of  Alaska  weeks  and  months  sometimes  pass  by 
before  the  patient  hunters  are  enabled  to  try  their  skill.  A  weather- 
wise  individual|  here  yclept  ^'astronome,"  generally  accompanies  each 
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party,  giving  dne  notice  of  the  approach  of  favorable  weather  and  the 
exact  time  when  it  is  best  to  set  out,  and  few  Aleats  are  bold  enough 
to  begin  a  hunt  without  the  sanction  of  this  individual.  At  last  the 
day  arrives,  and  after  a  brief  prayer  the  hunters  embark  fully  equipped, 
and  in  the  best  of  spirits  exchange  jokes  and  banter  until  the  beach  is 
left  behind:  then  silence  reigns,  the  peredovchik,  or  leader,  assumes 
command,  and  at  a  signal  from  him  the  bidarkas  start  out  in  a  semi- 
circle from  50  to  too  yards  distant  from  each  other,  each  hunter  anx- 
iously scanning  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  same  time  having  an 
eye  upoii  the  other  canoes.  The  sea  otter  comes  up  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  about  once  in  every  ten  minutes,  the  smooth,  glossy  head 
remaining  visible  but  a  few  seconds  each  time.  As  soon  as  the  hunter 
spies  an  otter  he  lifts  his  paddle  as  a  signal  and  then  i)oints  it  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  animal,  and  the  scattered  bidarkas  at  once  close 
in  a  wide  circle  around  the  spot  indicated  by  the  fortunate  discoverer. 
If  the  animal  comes  up  within  this  circle  the  hunters  simply  close  in 
graduidly,  beating  the  water  with  their  hands  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  quarry;  but  very  often  the  wary  animal  has  changed  its  direction 
after  diving,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  canoes  is  obliged  to  change  course 
firequently  before  the  final  circle  is  formed.  As  soon  as  the  otter  comes 
np  within  spear's  throw  one  of  the  hunters  exerts  his  skill  and  lodges 
a  spear  head  in  the  animal,  which  immediately  dives.  An  inflated 
bladder  is  attached  to  the  shaft,  preventing  the  otter  from  diving  very 
deep.  It  soon  comes  up  again,  only  to  receive  a  number  of  other 
missiles,  the  intervals  between  attacks  becoming  shorter  each  time, 
until  exhaustion  forces  the  otter  to  remain  on  the  surface  and  receive 
its  death  wound.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  then  taken  into  one  of 
the  bidarkas  and  the  hunt  continues  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  *  On  the 
return  of  the  party  each  animal  killed  is  inspected  by  the  chief  in  the 
presefice  of  all  the  hunters  and  its  ownership  ascertained  by  the  spear 
head  that  caused  the  mortal  wound,  each  weapon  being  duly  marked. 
The  man  who  first  struck  the  otter  receives  from  t2  to  (10  from  the 
owner.  The  skins  of  the  slain  animals  are  at  once  removed,  labeled, 
and  i^lassified  according  to  quality  by  the  agents  of  the  trading  firms, 
and  carefully  stored  for  shipment.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  whole 
day  passes  by  without  a  single  sea  otter  being  sighted,  but  the  Aleut 
hunters  have  a  wonderful  patience  and  do  not  leave  a  place  once 
selected  without  killing  some  sea  otters,  be  the  delay  ever  so  long. 
There  are  instances  where  hunting  parties  have  remained  on  barren 
islands  for  years,  subsisting  entirely  on  ^^algSB"  and  mussels  cast  from 
the  sea.  On  the  principal  sea-otter  grounds  of  the  present  time,  the 
island  of  Sannakh  and  the  neighborhood  of  Belkovsky,  the  hunting 
parties  seldom  remain  over  four  or  five  monfhs  without  securing  sea 
otters  in  suflBcient  number  to  warrant  their  return.  Single  hunters 
have  sold  sea  otters  to  the  value  of  $800  as  their  share  of  such  brief 
expeditions,  but  payment  is  not  made  until  the  return  of  the  party  to 
their  home  station. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  a  day's  hunt  has  been  ascertained  the  chief 
or  leader  reminds  the  hunters  of  their  duty  toward  the  church,  and 
with  their  unanimous  consent  some  skin,  generally  of  a  small  animal, 
is  selected  as  a  donation  to  the  priest,  all  contributing  to  reimburse  the 
owner.  The  schools  also  receive  donations  of  this  kind,  and  the  skins 
thus  designated  are  labeled  accordingly  and  turned  over  to  the  trading 
firms,  who  place  the  cash  value  at  the  disposal  of  the  priest.  Eivalry 
iM  the  business  •f  purchasing  sea-otter  skins  has  induced  the  various 
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firms  to  send  agents  with  small  assortment's  of  goods  to  all  the  hunting 
grounds  as  an  inducement  to  the  members  of  parties  to  squander  some 
of  their  earnings  in  advance. 

The  method  of  killing  the  sea  otter  is  virtually  the  same  in  all  sec- 
tions frequented  by  it. 

The  killing  of  fur  seals  is  accomplished  entirely  on  land,  and  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  science  of  the  grep*test  dispatch  and  system. 
The  able-bodied  Aleuts  now  settled  upon  the  two  islands  of  St^  Paul 
and  St.  George  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  themselves 
and  the  lessees,  the  only  individuals  permitted  to  kill  and  skin  the 
seals  for  the  annual  shipment  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  perform  the 
labor  efficiently  within  a  given  time.  For  this  labor  they  are  remuner- 
ated at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  animal.  Lifelong  practice  has  made 
them  expert  in  using  their  huge  clubs  and  sharp  skinning  knives,  both 
implements  being  manufacture  expressly  for  this  use.  Tbese  men  are, 
as  a  class,  proud  of  their  accomplishments  as  sealers,  and  too  proud  to 
bemean  themselves  in  doing  any  other  kind  of  work.  For  all  inci- 
dental labor,  such  as  building,  packing,  loading  and  unloading  vessels, 
etc.,  the  lessees  find  it  necessary  to  engage  laborers  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  these  latter  individuals  being  generally  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  diem. 

The  work  connected  with  the  killing  of  the  annual  quota  of  for  seals 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  features,  the  separation  of  the  seals 
of  a  certain  age  and  size  from  the  main  body  and  their  removal  to  the 
killing  ground  forming  the  preliminary  movements,  the  final  operation 
consisting  of  another  selection  among  the  select  and  killing  and  skin- 
ning the  same.  The  driving  as  well  as  the  killing  can  not  be  done  in 
every  kind  of  weather,  a  damp,  cool,  cloudy  day  being  especiidly  desir- 
able for  the  purpose. 

As  it  is  the  habit  of  the  young  male  seals  up  to  the  age  of  4  ytars  to 
lie  upon  the  ground  back  of  the  so-called  rookeries  or  groups  of  families 
that  line  the  seashore,  the  experienced  natives  manage  to  crawl  in 
between  the  families  and  the  ^^  bachelors,"  as  they  were  named  by  the 
Bussiaus,  and  gradually  drive  them  inland  in  divisions  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000.  It  is  unsafe  to  drive  the  seals  more  than  5  or  6  miles  during  any 
one  day,  as  they  easily  become  overheated  and  their  skins  are  thereby 
injured.  When  night  comes  on  the  driving  ceases,  and  sentries  are 
posted  around  each  division  to  prevent  the  animals  from  straying  dur- 
ing the  night,  occasional  whistling  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  together. 
In  the  morning,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  the  drive  is  continucSl  until 
the  killing  ground  is  reached,  where  the  victims  are  allowed  to  rest  over 
night  under  guard,  and  finally,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning,  the 
sealers  appear  with  their  clubs,  when  again  small  parties  of  20  or  30 
seals  are  separated  from  their  fellows,  surrounded  by  the  sealers,  and 
the  slaughter  begins.  Even  at  this  last  moment  another  selection  is 
made,  and  any  animal  appearing  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  Aleut  to 
be  eitlier  below  or  above  the  specified  age  is  dismissed  with  a  gentle 
tap  of  the  club  and  allowed  to  go  on  its  way  to  the  shore  rejoicii^  at 
its  narrow  escape.  The  men  with  clubs  proceed  from  one  group  to  the 
other,  immediately  followed  by  the  men  with  knives,  who  stab  each 
stunned  seal  to  the  heart  to  insure  its  immediate  death.  These  men 
are  in  turn  followed  by  the  skinners,  who,  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
divest  the  carcasses  of  their  valuable  covering,  leaving,  however,  tiSie 
head  and  flippers  intact.  Only  a  few  paces  behind  the  skinners  oome 
carts  drawn  by  mules,  into  which  the  skins  are  rapidly  thrown  and 
carried  away.    The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  sealers  linger  around 
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the  rear  of  the  death-dealing  colamn,  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  blabber 
which  they  carry  away  on  their  heads,  the  lascioas  oil  dripping  down 
their  fJEtces  and  over  their  garments. 

The  skins,  yet  warm  from  the  body,  are  discharged  into  capacious 
salt  houses  and  salted  down  for  the  time  being  like  fish  in  bins.  This 
treatment  is  continued  for  some  time  and  after  the  application  of  heavy 
pressure  they  are  finally  tied  into  bundles  of  two  each,  securely 
strapped,  and  then  shipped. 

The  process  by  which  these  unsightly,  ill-smelling  bundles  are  trans- 
formed into  the  beautiful  fabrics  of  fashion  is  described  briefly  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  a  leading  furrier  of  ISew  York,  from  which  I  extract  the 
following: 

When  the  skioB  are  received  by  ftimers  in  the  salt  the  latter  is  washed  off  and  the 
fat  removed  fh>m  the  inside  with  a  beaming  knife,  great  care  being  taken  that  no 
cats  or  uneven  places  are  made  in  the  pelt.  The  skins  are  next  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  being  stretched  upon  beams,  with  the  fur  side  up,  and  then  a  careful  removal  of 
grease  or  other  matter  attached  thereto.  The  next  step  in  the  proceeding  is  a  stretch- 
ing of  pelts  upon  frames  and  drying  the  same  over  a  moderate  heat.  After  the  dry- 
ing process  they  tae  soaked  in  water  and  thoroughly  washed  with  soap.  After  this 
the  mr  is  dried  again,  the  pelt  being  kept  moist,  and  the  operator  pulls  out  the  long 
hair  with  the  assistance  of  a  dull  knife.  The  operation — a  verv  delicate  one — is 
repeated  several  times,  until  nothing  but  the  soft  fur  remains.  The  skins  are  then 
dned  again  and  dampened  on  the  pelt  side  and  shaved  until  a  line,  even  surface  is 
obtain^.  Then  foUows  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  working,  drying,  and  soft- 
ening the  skins  by  treading  them  with  bare  feet  in  a  hogshead|  with  fine  hard- 
wood sawdust  to  absorb  the  grease.  In  dyeing  the  liquid  dye  is  put  on  with  a 
brush,  carefully  covering  the  points  of  the  standing  fur.  The  skin  is  then  pulled  so 
as  to  make  the  points  touch  each  other  for  some  lit^e  time,  and  partially  dried.  The 
dry  dye  is  removed  and  another  coat  applied,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  a 
a  number  of  times.  A  few  of  the  coats  of  dye  are  put  on,  heavily  pressed  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  fur.  From  eight  to  twelve  coats  produce  a  good  color.  The  skins  are 
then  washed  again  and  cleansed  with  sawdust.  The  English  process  is  said  not  to 
include  the  washing  after  dyeing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proi'eeds  of  the  joint  labor  of  the  sealers 
are  divided  among  them  is  quite  worthy  of  attention,  and  in  its  way 
solves  to  some  extent  the  problem  of  commuDal  labor.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  rather  complicated  system  was  founded  upon  measures 
adopted  by  the  promyshleniks,  or  the  companies  of  Siberia  of  the  last 
century.  As  an  example  the  division  Of  proceeds  on  St.  Paul  Island 
alone  in  the  year  1879  is  presented :  The  sum  total  of  joint  earnings 
was  first  ascertained;  next  the  number  of  claims  upon  the  fund — that 
is,  the  families,  individuals,  and  institutions  to  be  supported — was  defi- 
nitely settled.  Special  donations  were  next  in  order,  these  consisting 
of  gifts  to  three  chiefs  or  superintendents  of  the  labor  of  $150  each,  $100 
each  to  two  men  connected  with  church  service,  and  one  annual  dona- 
tion of  $450  to  the  parsonage  of  Unalaska.  The  remainder  was 
divided  among  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  priest  of  that  church, 
64  actual  laborers  and  heads  of  families,  and  14  invalids  and  widows, 
the  latter  being  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  their  wants. 
The  church,  priest,  and  able-bodied  men  are  entitled  to  what  are  called 
first-class  shares  in  the  proceeds,  the  others  receiving  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  shares  respectively.  The  total  nnmber  of  participants 
in  the  distribution  of  earnings  by  shares  in  the  year  1879  was  82,  count- 
ing the  church  and  priest  at  two  shares  each.  The  sum  total  of  earn- 
ings was  in  that  instance  divided  by  82  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  one  first-class  share.  The  value  of  a  second-class  share  was  ascer- 
tained by  deducting  10  per  cent  from  the  first-class  share,  and  the  same 
rule  was  followed  as  to  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  Tn  the  reduction 
of  three  classes  of  shares  a  sufficient  sum  is  left  to  cover  all   the 
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special  gifts  above  montioned.  In  tlie  yearreferred  to,  tlie  division  was 
SIS  follows:  The  total  earnings  of  sealers  on  St.  Paul  Island  were 
$32,153.40;  first  class  shares,  08,  of  $410.75  each;  second-class  shares, 
6,  of  $309.67  each ;  third-class  shares,  6,  of  $328.60,  and  two  fourth  -class 
shares  of  $287.62  each.  The  special  gifts  conferred  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  commnnity,  aggregating  $1,100,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned above.  The  same  rnles  are  observed  in  dividing  the  earnings  of 
the  sealers  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  where  the  catch  rarely  exceeds 
20,000  per  annum  and  the  value  of  shares  is  somewhat  smaller. 

]No  better  i)lan  could  be  devised  by  experienced  political  economists 
to  provide  in  a  just  and  e<|uitable  manner  for  all  the  members  of  an 
isolated  connnunity  cut  off  from  all  the  means  of  support  but  the  one 
secured  for  them  by  the  Government. 

It  is  evident  that  the  shi])ments  of  both  sea  otters  and  fur  seals  have 
more  than  doubled  since  the  transfer  of  the  Eussian  colonies  to  the 
United  States.  An  official  statement,  made  in  1863,  concerning  the 
shipments  of  sea  otters  from  Sitka  during  the  period  of  twenty  years 
preceding,  places  the  aggregate  at  25,899,  or  an  annual  production  of 
1,295.  At  the  present  date  the  number  approaches  6,000.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  sea  otter  is  somewhat  changed,  but  I  know  of  only  one 
hunting  ground  where  the  number  secured  annually  was  greater  in  the 
past  than  it  is  now;  that  is  on  the  island  of  Attoo,  which,  during  the 
twenty  years  mentioned,  produced  2,421  sea-otter  skins,  or  121  per 
annum,  against  14  or  16  now  obtained  on  the  island  each  year.  In  the 
district  of  Kadiak  and  the  Shumagin  Islands  the  yield  has  been 
increased,  while  at  the  same  time  sea  otters  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  large  numbers  at  the  southern  end  of  Cooks  Inlet,  where  they 
were  nearly  externiinated  almost  a  century  since. 

The  increase  in  seals  does  not  extend  to  the  Commander  Islands,  still 
under  Russian  control. 

Of  land  furs  the  records  now  available  are  less  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  the  past.  We  have,  however,  an  official  statement  covering 
the  same  twenty  years — from  1842  to  1862 — in  which  skins  of  foxes  of 
three  kinds  (black,  cross,  and  red),  and  from  all  sources,  are  reported 
as  numbering  77,847,  or  3,892  per  annum ;  those  of  the  Arctic  fox,  54,134, 
or  2,706  per  annum;  beaver,  157,484,  or  7,874  per  annum;  land  otter, 
70,473,  or  3,523  per  annum ;  marten,  12,882,  or  644  per  annum ;  bear,  1,893, 
or  less  than  100  per  annum.  That  this  official  statement  was  far  below 
the  actual  yield  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  day, 
after  forty  years  of  hunting  and  trapping,  the  yield  of  land  furs  is 
greater  by  many  thousands  of  each  species.  The  only  fur-bearing 
animal  of  this  class  that  has  decreased  in  numbers  in  our  times  is  the 
beaver,  and  this  is  not  due  to  the  eft'ects  of  hunting  or  trapping,  but 
to  several  seasons  of  extraordinary  cold,  during  which  the  submarine 
entrances  to  the  beaver  huts  were  closed  by  ice  and  the  animals  starved 
inside. 

The  marten  or  sable,  though  inferior  to  the  Siberian  species,  is  quite 
valuable,  but  the  supply  is  limited.  Whether  it  ever  existed  in  larger 
numbers  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  the  Russian  company  did  not 
ship  them  from  the  colonics,  but  gave  or  sold  them  to  the  higher  classes 
of  its  employees.  Under  the  present  rule  of  permitting  only  natives  of 
the  soil  to  hunt  and  trap,  the  balance  between  supply  and  consumption 
seems  to  be  welf  preserved.  Xo  complaints  are  heard  of  the  extinction 
of  any  fur-bearing  animals,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  beaver.  As 
the  whims  of  fashion  change  the  prices  of  certain  kinds  and  qualities 
of  furs,  traders  induce  the  natives  to  secure  those  kinds  in  preference 
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to  others,  and  tlins  discrepancies  arise  in  the  annnal  cat<5li,  but  this 
makes  no  difference  as  to  the  total.  The  fact  that  game,  such  as  moose 
and  reindeer,  has  been  killed  off  to  a  great  extent  in  the  regions  far- 
nishing  the  principal  land  fnrswonld  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  natives, 
deprived  of  their  natural  food  supplies,  would  be  compelled  to  purchase 
largely  imported  provisions  of  the  traders,  and  hunt  more  actively  to 
provide  means  for  the  purchase.  As  far  as  can  be  observed  this  is  the 
case  only  with  regard  to  flour,  though  they  seem  to  spend  now  for  food 
money  which  was  formerly  squandered  in  beads  and  gaudy  clothing 
uDsuited  to  their  mode  of  life,  if  extinction  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
the  continental  region  of  Alaska  should  take  place  in  the  future  it  will 
be  due  entirely  to  the  constant  drain  from  the  Arctic  shore,  where  the 
Eskimos  are  constantly  exchanging  furs  for  whisky  and  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  drawing  largely  upon  furs  obtained  from  their  neighbors 
in  the  interior  as  far  south  as  the  Yukon,  for  which  they  receive  no 
return  but  the  means  of  stupefying  themselves  for  days  and  weeks,  and 
perhaps  a  breech-loading  rifle,  which  becomes  useless  in  their  hands  as 
soon  as  the  fixed  ammunition  is  expended.  The  fur-bearing  animals  on 
the  immediate  seacoast  are  almost  exterminated  or  of  little  value,  but 
the  equivalent  return  of  supplies  of  alcohol  must  be  obtained,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  a  traffic  with  their  southern  neighbors  is  carried  on  by 
these  people,  on  the  principle  of  buying  furs  for  a  little  whisky  and 
selling  them  for  a  larger  quantity,  the  evils.of  this  system  working  in 
both  directions. 

THB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FTJB-BEABINa  ANIMALS  IN  ALASKA. 

Tbub  pur  seal  {CaUarhinus  ursinm), — The  only  hauling  or  breeding 
grounds  of  the  fur  seal  known  in  Alaska  are  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  the  adjoining  Otter  Island, 
where  these  animals  occasionally  haul  up  but  do  not  breed.    From  early 
spring  until  late  in  the  autumn  fur  seals  are  met  with  in  all  portions  of 
the  North  Pacific  inclosed  by  the  Alaska  coast,  from  latitude  54P  40'  to 
Mount  St.  Elias,  and  thence  westward  along  Prince  William  Sound,  the 
east  side  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  along  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  and  its 
continuation,  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands.    In  Bering  Sea  the  animal 
bas  not  been  observed  to  the  northward  of  latitude  68o.    In  the  spring 
of  the  year  only  fur  seals  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of 
tbe  Strait  of  Fuca  and  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands.    During  the  time  of  the  general  migration  to  and  from 
^be  breeding  grounds  several  of  the  passes  through  the  Aleutian  chain 
are  crowded  with  adults  in  the  spring  and  with  young  seals  and  year- 
^^^^  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.    The  presence  of  large  numbers 
^  these  animals  in  these  secluded  waters  and  those  of  Prince  William 
^'ind  late  in  the  season  (in  June  and  July)  has  often  given  rise  to  the 
?^Pposition  that  some  breeding  grounds  must  exist  in  those  localities, 
^^t  the  most  minute  and  persistent  search  has  failed  to  sustain  the 
^^Pposition. 

About  50  miles  south  of  the  Aleutian  chain  large  numbers  of  seals 
^J^  frequently  seen  during  the  summer,  and  for  half  a  century  rumors 
cTthe  existence  of  breeding  grounds  in  that  neighborhood  were  launched 
^in  time  to  time. 

..The  Russian- American  Company  fitted  out  numerous  exploring  expe- 
ditions, but  these  were  always  unsuccessful.  The  last  enterprise  of  the 
^iiid  was  undertaken  by  a  former  employee  of  the  Eussian  company, 
Wilder  the  auspices  of  the  pi*esent  lessees  of  the  seal  islands,  on  the 
^hooner  John  Bright,  in  1873,  being  the  third  expedition  of  the  kind 
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able  the  Russian-American  Company  continued  to  purchase  of  the 
Indians  a  few  sea  otters  killed  by  them,  but,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  prices  paid  for  these  skins  were  exceed- 
ingly high.  While  the  Aleut  and  Kadiak  Innuit  who  were  compelled 
to  hunt  for  the  company  received  but  $10  for  the  very  best  grade  of  sea 
otter,  the  independent  Thlinket  sold  the  same  quality  for  $30  and  $40 
at  Sitka.  The  manager  of  the  Russian  Company  acknowledged  that 
no  profit  was  derived  in  these  transactions;  that  the  skins  were  par- 
chased  only  to  prevent  their  acquisition  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

On  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  killing  of  sea  otters  was  brought  into 
system  and  order  as  soon  as  the  Russian- American  Company  obtained 
control  of  the  country  by  their  charter  in  1799.  At  first  the  company 
claimed  the  right  to  employ  the  Aleutian  hunters  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
sea  otter  without  any  compensation  beyond  their  subsistence  as  an 
offset  to  their  exemption  from  imperial  taxes  and  other  duties.  This 
profitable  but  unjust  procedure  was  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der I,  and  the  company  was  instructed  to  pay  the  Aleutian  hunters  tor 
every  skin  deposited  in  the  company's  storehouses.  The  Emperor's 
manifesto  was  complied  with,  but  the  price  paid  to  the  Aleutian  hunt- 
ers for  sea-otter  skins  was  ridiculously  small,  only  10  rubles  of  colo- 
nial scrip  or  leather  currency  being  paid  to  the  hunter  for  a  first-class 
skin,  and  he  was  required  to  furnish  his  own  subsistence,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  articles  of  luxury — a  very  small  quantity  of  flour 
and  tobacco.  Even  in  those  early  times  the  Russian-American  Com- 
pany realized  from  $^0  to  $100  for  their  skins  in  the  markets  of  Asia 
and  Europe. 

.  When  the  Russian  hunters  and  traders  first  advanced  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  along  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  the  expeditions  fitted  out 
by  Siberian  merchants,  consisting  of  one  or  two  small  vessels,  were 
generally  absent  from  five  to  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
returned  with  from  2,000  to  7,000  sea-otter  skins.  Their  primitive  crafts 
were  of  such  wretched  construction  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  these  val- 
uable cargoes  were  lost  by  shipwreck.  In  spite  of  these  losses,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  sea-otter  and  fur-seal  skins  imported  through  the 
I)ort  of  Okhotsk  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  at 
nearly  2,000,000  rubles  per  annum,  of  which  the  Imperial  Government 
exacted  one-tenth  as  royalty  from  the  hunters.  Under  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  many  rival  hunting  expeditions  the  sea  otter  dis- 
appeared rapidly,  and  when  the  Russian -American  Company  at  last 
obtained  exclusive  control  of  the  whole  business  the  annual  catch  did 
not  exceed  1,500  skins  for  nearly  half  a  century  succeeding  their  first 
charter,  and  at  no  time  during  the  existence  of  the  company  was  it 
officially  reported  as  exceeding  2,000.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Rus- 
sian company  was  to  hunt  thoroughly  over  a  certain  sea-otter  ground 
for  two  successive  years  and  then  let  it  remain  undisturbed  for  three 
years  following,  but  even  under  this  careful  management  the  total  catch 
did  not  increase  to  the  figure  attained  since  the  transfer  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States.  Certain  islands  and  their  outlying  rocks  were 
more  prolific  in  the  valuable  animals  than  they  are  at  present,  but  the 
total  yield  of  sea  otter  skins  is  now  five  or  six  times  what  it  was  then. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  such  entries  as  the  following  in  the  records  of 
the  custom-house  of  Okhotsk  in  a  single  year:  "The  ships  of  the  pro- 
myshleniks  discharged  at  the  customhouse  in  the  year  1770  16,000  sea 
otters,  23,000  sables,  2,400  black  foxes,  14,000  red  foxes,  25,000  fur  seals, 
36,000  blue  foxes,  valued  at  2,000,000  rubles,  and  the  traders  estimate 
the  value  of  goods  given  in  exchange  at  200,000  rublesj"  but  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  entries  of  that  one  year  may  have  been  the 
resalt  of  the  transactions  of  several  ships  during  four  or  five  years. 

The  imperial  chamberlain,  Rezanof,  who  visited  the  Russian  colonies 
in  America  between  1805  and  1807,  estimated  the  value  of  sea  otters 
exported  annually  from  the  colonies  at  80,000  rubles.  Somewhat  later, 
in  1817,  the  artist  Choris,  who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage 
around  the  world,  reported  the  annual  catch  of  this  valuable  animal 
as  worth  from  100,000  to  150,000  rubles.  The  official  reports  of  the 
company,  however,  showed  a  much  smaller  estimate;  but  it  is  safe  to 
state  that  from  the  time  of  Kotzebue's  visit  to  the  Russian  colonies 
antU  their  transfer  to  the  United  States  no  less  than  2,000  sea  otters 
were  placed  in  the  market  every  successive  year,  and  also  that  to  those 
shipments  alone  was  due  the  maintenance  of  Russian  colonies  on  this 
continent. 

Of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Russian- American  Company  from  this 
traffic,  from  300,000  to  400,000  rubles  were  annually  disbursed  to 
employees  in  the  colonies,  but  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  was  ultimately 
carried  to  Russia,  only  a  small  fraction  finding  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  natives  of  the  country.  At  present  the  change  in  the  way  of 
conducting  the  business  is  so  great  as  to  leave  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  furs,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  in  the  territory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  value  of  furs  shipped  from  the  territory  is  also  vastly  increased. 

In  scanning  the  tables  appended  to  this  chapter  the  reader  may 
easily  trace  the  decrease  or  increase  of  sea  otters  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  great  discrepancy  between  the  yield  of  the  present  and  of  former 
time  can  not  fail  to  attract  his  attention.  The  remarkable  increase  of 
shipments  in  our  time  is  due  solely  to  the  increased  inducements  to  the 
natives  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  new 
wants  growing  upon  them  every  year.  The  animal  certainly  existed  in 
the  same  numbers  in  former  times,  but  whenever  a  large  body  of  them 
moved  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another  no  effort  was  made  to  trace 
or  follow  them  up  as  is  done  now.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
greater  slaughter  of  the  sea  otter  has  not  reduced  the  number  existing 
in  the  Alaskan  waters  to  any  perceptible  extent,  and  at  present  the 
shipments  increase  from  year  to  year.  In  due  course  of  time,  however, 
the  collapse  must  come,  and  tlie  black  cloud  of  prospective  ruin  and 
starvation  is  even  now  rising  within  the  poor  Aleut's  limited  scope  of 
vision. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  colonies  in  America 
transactions  in  the  skins  of  fur  seals  began  to  rival  in  magnitude  those 
in  seaotter  skins.  During  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pribilof  group,  in  1786,  over  500,000  fur  seals  were  killed 
by  the  Russian  hunters  (Veniaminof  makes  these  figures  2,000,000), 
and  the  animals  were  almost  extirpated  from  the  islands.  Fully  one- 
half  of  the  skins  taken  during  that  period  were  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction,  poisoning  the  waters  around  the 
islands  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  away  the  seals  for  several  seasons. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Chinese  merchants  of  the  Siberian 
frontier  placed  a  high  value  upon  these  skins,  frequently  refusing  to 
exchange  their  teas  for  any  other  equivalent,  but  when  the  Russian- 
American  Company  obtained  its  exclusive  privileges  the  fur  seals  were 
so  nearly  extinct  that  the  company's  traffic  in  their  skins  was  at  first 
quite  insignificant.  The  chamberlain,  Rezanof,  above  mentioned,  was 
the  first  to  observe  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  trade,  and  promptly 
applied  the  remedy  by  prohibiting  the  killing  of  seals  for  a  period  of 
five  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  shy  animals  had  returned  and 
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The  land  otter  is  fonnd  on  the  whole  coast  of  Alaska,  fVom  the 
southern  boundary  to  the  northern  shore  of  Norton  Sound.  It  also 
occurs  on  all  the  islands  inside  of  these  limits  as  far  as  Unimak  in  the 
west  and  Nunivak  in  the  north.  Within  the  Arctic  Circle  the  land 
otter  is  confined  to  the  upper  courses  of  rivers  emptjring  into  Kotzebue 
Sound  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  such  as  the  Golville,  the  Kok,  the  Inland, 
and  Selawik.  It  is  found  also  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Yukon  as 
far  as  known^  along  the  Kuskokvira,  and  all  over  the  delta  lying 
between  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Togiak  and 
the  Nushegak,  and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  and 
Unimak  Island,  as  well  as  on  the  Kadiak  Archipelago,  the  shores  of 
Cooks  Inlet,  on  the  Einik  and  Sushetno  rivers  emptying  into  the  same, 
on  Prince  William  Sound,  and  on  the  Copper  River.  The  traders 
report  the  land  otter  also  along  the  whole  coast  from  Mount  St.  Elias 
to  the  southern  boundary,  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  islands. 

The  beaver  {Cctstar  fiber), — The  beaver  was  once  one  of  the  most 
important  among  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  continental  Alaska,  but 
both  in  supply  and  demand  a  great  decline  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  half  century.  It  would  seem  that  the  smaller  demand  would  cause 
an  increase  in  the  supply,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Throoghont 
the  whole  interior  region  north  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  south  of  the  Yukon 
Biver  the  beavers  have  frequently  sufiered  from  excessive  and  pro- 
longed cold  during  the  winter,  the  ice  in  rivers  and  ponds  forming  so 
rapidly  and  to  such  thickness  that  the  animals  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  open  the  approaches  to  their  dwellings  under  water,  and  they 
died  from  starvation  before  the  thaws  of  spring  opened  their  prisons. 
The  Indians  of  the  Kinik  and  Tennanah  rivers  state  that  after  an 
extraordinarily  cold  winter  they  have  frequently  found  the  putrefying 
carcasses  of  hundreds  of  beavers  in  their  so-called  lodges.  Thousands 
of  old  beaver  dams  all  over  the  continental  portion  of  Alaska  also  testify 
to  the  former  abundance  of  the  animal,  which  now  is  thinly  scattered 
over  the  same  ground.  At  nearly  every  trading  post  throughout 
Alaska  where  beaver  skins  are  at  all  secured  hundreds  are  purchased 
now  where  thousands  appear  on  former  records. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  beaver  seems  to  be  but  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  of  the  land  otter— considerably  above  the  Arctic  Circle — 
being  identical  with  the  limit  of  trees.  Skins  are  obtained  from  the 
natives  living  on  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  River,  which 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Oolville  and  other  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic. 

All  the  streams  emptying  into  Kotzebue  Sound  are  still  inhabited  by 
the  beaver,  and  it  is  found  on  the  east  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries,  amoug  all  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  deltas,  in  the  lake  and  river 
systems  of  the  Togiak  and  Nushegak,  about  Lake  Ilyamna  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  down  to  aline  identical  with 
that  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Aleutian  tribe.  On  the 
shores  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  same  the  beaver 
is  still  comparatively  plentiful,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
lakes  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Beaver 
skins  are  also  obtained  from  the  natives  occupying  the  head  waters  of 
Copper  River  and  the  series  of  lakes  conn^tirq^  the  river  with  the 
Kinik  and  the  Sushetno  rivers. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  Alaska,  west  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  trad- 
ers report  the  existence  of  the  beaver  on  streams  and  rivers  of  the 
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mainland,  bat  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  skins  obtained  in  that 
vicinity  come  really  from  the  British  possessions,  whence  all  these 
rivers  flow. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  reigned  supreme 
throughout  the  beaver  country  of  northwestern  America,  the  skins  of 
these  animals  represented  in  trade  the  value  of  an  English  shilling 
e^ch,  and  were  used  and  accepted  as  common  currency.  VVithin  the 
Bussian  possessions  the  value  was  always  somewhat  higher,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  price  of  a  beaver  skin  of  average  size  in  Alaska  is 
from  $1.50  to  $2,  according  to  weight. 

The  Indians  of  the  interior  and  a  few  of  the  Eskimo  tribes  look  upon 
the  meat  of  the  beaver  as  a  great  delicacy;  it  is  a  dish  that  is  always  set 
before  honored  guests,  and  is  much  used  during  festivities.  The  long 
iuMsors  of  the  beaver  form  an  im])ortantitem  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  natives  who  hunt  this  animal,  the  extraordinary  hardness  of 
these  teeth  making  it  possible  to  use  them  in  the  manufacture  of  chisels, 
small  adzes,  and  other  tools  used  in  the  working  of  wood  and  bone. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Russian-American  Company  the  exportation  of 
castoreum  was  quite  extensive,  but  now  that  article  meets  with  no 
demand  outside  of  the  Chinese  market,  the  Celestials  still  looking  upon 
it  as  a  valuable  part  of  their  materia  medica. 

The  brown  beab  ( Ursua  richardsonii). — The  brown  bear  of  Alaska, 
a  huge,  shaggy  animal,  varying  in  length  £rom  6  to  12  feet,  is  distrib- 
uted over  nearly  every  section  of  Alaska,  but  seems  to  prefer  an  open, 
swampy  country  to  the  timber.  The  northern  limit  of  this  animal  is 
about  latitude  67^  north,  where  it  is  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic,  and  occasionally  on  the  streams  empty- 
ing into  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Kotzebue  Penin- 
sula. Being  an  expert  flsher,  the  brown  bear  frequents,  during  the 
salmon  season,  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  Bering  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific  and  their  tributaries  as  far  as  the  fish  will  go,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  annual  run  of  fish  the  animal  retreats  into  the  recesses  of  hills  and 
tundra,  where  berries  and  small  game  are  most  plentiful.  The  banks 
of  all  the  streams  are  lined  on  either  side  with  the  well-trodden  trails 
of  these  huge  animals,  offering  better  facilities  for  the  progress  of  the 
traveler  than  do  tjie  paths  Qf  men.  The  brown  bear  is  the  great  road- 
maker  •f  Alaska,  and  not  only  are  the  swampy  plains  intersected  with 
paths  made  by  him  in  all  directions,  leading  generally  to  the  easiest 
fording  places  of  streams  and  rivers,  but  the  hQls  and  ridges  of  moun- 
tains to  the  very  top  show  the  traces  of  this  omnipresent  traveler.  He 
shows  great  judgment  and  local  knowledge,  for  his  road  up  the  moun- 
tain is  as  safe  to  follow  as  is  the  most  practicable  route.  In  greatest 
numbers  this  animal  is  found  in  the  region  between  the  lower  Kusko- 
kvim,  theTogiak,  and  the  Nushegak  rivers,  and  also  on  the  Aliaska 
Peninsula  and  the  island  of  Unimak.  The  island  of  Kadiak  is  full  of 
this  species  of  bear,  but  the  largest  specimens  are  shipped  from  the 
coast  of  Oooks  Inlet.  The  skin  of  a  bear  that  had  been  killed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kenai  mission  during  last  summer  (1880),  which  I  meas- 
ured, was  14  feet  2  inches  in  length.  On  the  steep  sides  of  the  volcanic 
range  of  mountains,  on  the  west  side  of  Oooks  Inlet,  brown  bears  can 
be  seen  in  herds  of  20  or  30.  Their  skins  are  not  very  valuable,  and, 
owing  to  tills  fact  and  to  the  fierce  disposition  of  the  animals,  they  are 
not  commonly  hunted.  All  natives  of  Alaska  respect  them,  and  it  is  the 
universal  custom  of  hunters  to  address  a  few  complimentary  remarks 
to  the  intended  victims  before  attempting  to  kill  them.  Perhaps  the 
of  toAj  one-half  of  the  brown  bears  killed  throughout  Alaska  im^q 
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retained  by  the  natives  for  bedding  and  to  hang  before  the  entrances  of 
houses  in  the  place  of  doors.  The  smaller  skins  are  tanned  and  cut  up 
into  straps  and  lines,  and  the  natives  of  the  interior  utilize  them  for 
manufacturing  sledge  fastenings  and  the  network  bottoms  of  snow- 
shoes,  because  this  leather  does  not  stretch  when  exposed  to  moisture, 
as  moose  and  deer  skins  do. 

The  black  beab  ( Ursus  americanus). — ^The  black  bear  of  Alaska  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  continental  portion  of  the  Territory,  but  is 
generally  confined  to  regions  of  timber  and  mountains;  as  far  as  known, 
it  exists  only  on  a  few  islands  in  Prince  William  Sound  and  on  Kaiak 
Island.  The  northern  limit  of  the  black  bear  extends,  according  to 
observations  made  by  Mr.  B.  W.  ^Nelson,  even  beyond  that  of  his  brown 
cousin.  It  is  said  to  exist  farther  down  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Arctic,  and  to  be  quite  plentiful  thence  southward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon.  The  western  limit  of  the  region  where  the  black  bear  is  found 
is  perhaps  a  line  drawn  from  the  Selawik  River  southeastward  to 
Nulato,  and  thence  across  to  the  Euskokvim  Eiver  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ealmakovsky.  From  the  upper  Nushegak  many  skins  are  obtained,  and 
one  trader  reports  black  bear  even  west  of  this  line,  on  the  lower  left 
bank  of  the  Kuskokvim  and  on  the  Togiak  Peninsula,  but  as  that  region 
is  not  timbered  the  statement  appears  doubtful.  From  Bristol  Bay 
eastward  the  black  bear  is  confined  to  the  timbered  regions  about  Lake 
Ilyamna,  but  is  more  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon, 
Tennanah,  Sushetno,  Einik,  and  Copper  rivers  many  black-bear  skins 
are  brought  down  to  the  seacoast,  and  from  Prince  William  Sound  and 
eastward  the  mountains  and  forests  harbor  large  numbers  of  these 
animaJs.  These  skins  command  high  prices  and  are  still  increasing  in 
value,  but  the  animals  are  shy,  and  to  hunt  them  requires  much  time  and 
patience.  The  natives  do  not  fear  them  in  the  least,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
considered  the  work  of  boys  to  kill  them.  Owing  to  its  value,  probably, 
the  natives  never  use  the  black-bear  skin  for  bedding.  The  glossiest 
and  largest  of  these  skins  come  from  the  St.  Elias  alpine  range  and 
the  vicinity  of  Prince  William  Sound ;  but  the  black  bear  never  attains 
the  size  of  the  brown  variety. 

The  bed  fox  ( Vulpes/uhns), — The  only  fur-bearing  animal  found  in 
every  section  of  Alaska  is  the  red  fox.  From  Point  Barrow  to  the 
southern  boundary,  and  from  the  British  line  to  the  island  of  Attn, 
this  animal  is  ever  present.  It  varies  in  size  and  quality  of  its  fur 
from  the  finest  Nushegak  variety,  equal  to  the  high-priced  Siberian  fire 
fox,  down  to  the  diminutive,  yellow-tinged  specimen  that  rambles  fur- 
tively over  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  Its  color  gives 
variety  among  the  uniform  snow-white  robes  of  its  polar  cousin  along  the 
Arctic  shore,  and  with  the  unwelcome  persistency  of  the  poor  relation  it 
mingles  with  the  aristocratic  black  and  silver  foxes,  always  managing 
to  deteriorate  in  course  of  time  the  blood  and  coating  of  the  *^  first 
families."  Mountain  or  valley,  forest  or  swampy  plain,  all  seem  to  be 
the  same  to  him.  The  red  fox  seems  perfectly  incufferent  in  regiud  to 
his  diet,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  being  equally  to  his  taste,  with  such  little 
entremets  as  shellfish,  mussels,  and  eggs  of  aquatic  birds.  He  has 
an  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  the  fact  that  his  skin  is  cheap,  and 
the  natives  do  not  eat  his  flesh  except  as  a  last  resort  in  times  of  famine. 
They  hunt  or  trap  the  red  fox  only  when  nothing  else  can  be  obtained; 
the  interior  tribes,  however,  make  winter  garments  of  their  skins. 

Being  an  inveterate  and  intrepid  traveler,  the  red  fox  is  not  above 
making  an  occasional  sea  voyage  on  the  ice,  which  explains  his  presence 
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on  all  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  the  Shumagin  groop,  and  even 
on  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Pribilof  islands,  over  a  hundred  miles  from 
any  other  land.  It  is  common  practice  among  both  Innuit  and  Indian 
tribes  in  the  north  to  make  household  pets  of  young  foxes  whenever 
they  can  be  secured  alive.  The  average  price  of  red-fox  skins  through- 
out  the  country  is  about  91. 

Thb  black  oe  silveb  fox  ( Vulpes  fulvxis^  var.  argentatus)  aot) 
THE  0B08S  FOX  {Vulpes  fulvus^  var.  decussatus). — ^The  king  among  the 
various  tribes  of  the  vulpes  family  is  the  black  or  silver  fox.  He  is 
fonnd  in  his  prime  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  interior  and  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  larger  rivers.  Here  he  appears  of  large  size,  with 
long,  soft,  silky  fur,  varying  in  color  from  a  silver  tint  to  deep  jet-black, 
the  latter  being  the  most  rare  and  highly  valued.  These  two  qualities 
are  found  principally  in  the  mountains  on  the  boundary  between  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  in  the  country  of  the  Ghilkhats 
and  the  Takoos,  on  the  upper  Gox)per  Eiver,  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and 
on  the  Sushetno  and  Kinik,  the  upper  Yukon,  Tennanah,  and  Kuskok- 
yim  rivers.  In  the  last-named  regions  the  traders  pay  from  $10  to  915 
for  each  skin,  but  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  competition  is  more 
fierce,  as  much  as  $10  or  $50  in  coin  are  frequently  paid  for  a  single 
skin.  Along  the  Yukon  and  its  northern  tributaries  the  black  fox  of 
an  inferior  quality  is  found  almost  on  the  seacoast  and  on  the  shores  of 
iS^orton  Sound  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Kotzebue  Peninsula.  The  ani- 
mal is  also  reported  to  exist  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Golville  Biver  up 
to  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude.  Black  foxes  are  quite  plentifiQ 
on  Kadiak  Island,  and  they  occur  on  the  Shumagin  group,  Oonimak 
Island,  and  on  most  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  far  as  Atkha,  but  to 
many  of  these  points  tliey  have  been  imported  through  the  agency  of 
man.  On  the  timberless  highlands  of  the  Far  West  the  ftir  of  these 
animals  seems  to  deteriorate  in  quality. 

Another  species  of  the  fox  family  is  generally  found  with  the  silver 
fox,  forming,  in  fact,  the  connecting  link  between  the  red  plebeian  and 
the  black  aristocrat.  This  is  the  cross  fox,  partaking  of  the  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  both  the  red  and  black,  evidently  the  result  of 
unrestrained  intermixture.  The  quality  and  the  color  of  the  fur  of  the 
cross  fox  come  much  nearer  those  of  the  red,  and  the  skin  of  the  for- 
mer exceeds  that  of  the  latter  but  little  in  value — from  $2  to  $3  being 
paid  for  the  best  of  them.  While  the  distribution  of  the  cross  fox  is 
naturally  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  silver  variety,  the  animal  is 
found  farther  westward  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  is  more  frequent 
on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  though  on  the  islands  of  Prince  William 
Sound  and  on  Kaiak  Island  both  the  black  and  cross  varieties  exist. 

The  skins  of  silver  foxes  form  the  most  important  element  in  the 
trade  of  the  whole  Yukon  Basin,  being  almost  the  only  high-priced 
skins  found  in  that  vicinity,  but  they  are  by  no  means  numerous.  The 
only  section  of  Alaska  where  these  animals  are  of  the  best  quality  and 
in  large  numbers  at  the  same  time  is  in  the  mountains  about  the 
Ghilkhat  and  Takoo  rivers,  and  there  the  reckless  competition  leaves 
but  little  margin  for  profit. 

Thb  Abotic  fox  ( Vulpes  lagopus—hlne  and  white).— Of  the  Arctic 
fox  we  find  in  Alaska  two  varieties — one  white  and  the  other  a  bluish 
gray,  commonly  called  "blue  fox'^  by  the  traders.  The  white  fox  is 
found  along  the  coast  of  continental  Alaska  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuskokvim  northward  to  Point  Barrow  and  the  eastern  boundary. 
Its  fur  is  of  a  snowy  white,  especially  in  the  young,  and  both  soft  and 
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long;  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  durability,  it  does  not  command »1 
price  in  the  lusirket. 

The  animal  is  very  numerous  northward  of  Norton  Sound,  awi 
at  all  shy.    Natives  and  travelers  alike  report  instances  of  tbel 
lessness  with  which  these  foxes  enter  their  camps,  and  even  Auh 
in  search  of  food  or  out  of  mere  curiosity.    A  large  portion  o( 
skins  secured  by  Eskimo  and  other  natives  are  used  by  theniselvesi 
trimming  their  garments,  and  the  remainder  falls  chiefly  into 
hands  of  whalers  and  whisky  smugglers,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
obtain  accurate  figures  as  to  the  annual  catcli.    They  may  be 
omnivorous,  and  they  refuse  nothing  that  will  fill  their  stoniacb^ 
observed  one  sleek  and  apparently  well-fed  specimen  which  devc 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  salmon,  and  afterwards  worried  down 
considerable  difficulty  a  thick  leather  strap  with  a  heavy  buckle  attache 
to  it.    In  the  depth  of  winter  the  natives  find  it  unsafe  to  leave 
article  of  clothing,  dog  harness,  or  boat  material  within  their  reach. 

The  blue  fox  exists  now  on  several  of  the  Aleutian  Isands,  wherei 
was  found  by  the  first  discoverers  in  1741.  The  animal  is  also  foQud( 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  here,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  proM 
the  species  against  intermixture  with  other  and  inferior  foxes,  the  skin 
are  of  the  finest  quality,  commanding  a  high  price  in  the  marke^l 
Traders  report  the  existence  of  the  blue  fox  to  a  limited  extent  in  ibi] 
vicinity  of  Oogashik,  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  also  on  tbelow^] 
Kuskokvim:  and  it  occurs  also  on  the  delta  between  the  months  of  tb* 
Yukon  and  Kuskokvim.  Captain  Hooper,  of  the  revenue  marine,  wbfl 
commanded  the  United  States  steamer  Corwin  during  two  8uccessive| 
cruises  in  the  Arctic,  reports  that  he  saw  blue  foxes  at  (Jape  Espenberg, 
Elephant  Point,  Hotham  Inlet,  Point  Hope,  Point  Belcher,  and  Point 
Barrow.  The  same  gentlemen  also  states  that  he  "found  the  blnefoxl 
much  more  plentiful  on  the  Siberian  than  on  the  American  Coast  andi 
that  all  the  blue  foxes  in  the  far  north  are  so  inferior  to  those  on  the! 
islands  of  Bering  Sea  ^  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  their  being  a  dif- 
ferent species."  Even  on  the  Arctic  Coast  Cav)tain  Hooper  saw  blue 
foxes,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  pla<^e,  difi'ering  very  much  in  the  color 
and  quality  of  the  fur.  On  the  Pribilof  Islands,  from  1,000  to  1,500  of 
the  best  quality  of  blue-fox  skins  are  annually  shipped,  and  several 
hundred  of  a  little  inferior  quality  from  Attoo  and  Atkha  islands,  bnt 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  obtained  along  the  Arctic 
Coast  by  whalers  and  illicit  traders. 

The  mink  {Putorius  vison). — The  Alaska  mink  is  distributed  almost 
as  widely  as  the  red  fox,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  islands.  It  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  vast  tundras  or  mossy  marshes  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
Kuskokvim,  Togiak,  and  Nushegak  basins.  The  skin  is  of  very  little 
value;  the  Russian  American  Company  did  not  purchase  it  at  all,  and 
even  now  the  trade  in  this  article  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  natives,  who 
manufacture  it  into  garments  or  use  it  for  trimming.  No  more  than 
10,000  or  15,000  of  these  small  skins  are  exported  annually.  The  north- 
ern limit  of  the  mink  is  but  little  south  6i  the  Arctic  Coast,  and  from 
thence  southward  it  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  continent  until 
its  southern  and  western  limits  are  reached  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula 
on  a  line  between  Cape  Stroganof  and  Sutkhum  Island.  The  only 
islands  on  which  minks  are  found  to  exist  are  those  in  Prince  William 
Sound  and  perhaps  some  of  those  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago.  No 
skins  of  this  kind  shipped  from  any  portion  of  Alaska  equal  in  quality 
or  value  those  of  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon, 
the  traders  simply  buying  them  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  their 
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eostomers.  The  region  aboat  Togiak  Biver  and  lakes,  which  famishes 
scarcely  any  other  for  than  mink,  has  for  that  reason  been  entirely 
neglected  by  traders.  Until  a  year  ago  no  white  man  had  penetrated 
into  tiie  recesses  of  the  tundras,  and  the  inhabitants,  having  no  inter- 
coarse  with  civilized  men,  are  still  in  their  primitive  condition  of  bar- 
barism. The  natives  living  on  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  deltas  are 
called  ''mink  people"  in  derision  by  their  neighbors — a  term  equivalent 
to  beggar. 

The  mabten  {Mustela  ameriamus). — The  limits  within  which  the 
marten  is  found  throughout  Alaska  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
standing  timber.  The  animal  is  found  occasionally  as  far  north  as  lati- 
tude 68^,  and  inhabits  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon,  Kuskokvim,  and 
Nnsbegak  rivers  from  the  head  waters  down  as  far  as  timber  exists,  on 
the  wooded  mountain  ranges  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 
On  the  Ghugatch  alps,  the  Copper  Biver  range,  and  the  St.  Elias  alps 
martens  are  plentiful  and  of  the  finest  quality*  Very  fine  skins  of  this 
kind  are  also  purchased  by  the  traders  in  southeastern  Alaska,  a  por- 
tion of  these  probably  being  obtained  from  the  British  Possessions. 
The  Alaskan  marten  or  sable  is  inferior  to  the  Siberian  fur  of  that  name 
(^^ sable"  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Bussian  word  for  marten  ^^sobol," 
and  is  by  no  means  a  distinct  animal).  •  The  Bussian- American  Com- 
pany considered  the  Alaska  sable  of  so  little  value  that  they  did  not 
export  it  at  sdl  from  the  colonies,  but  sold  the  whole  catch  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  company.  The  price  set  upon  these  skins  under 
those  circumstances  was  small  indeed,  being  only  10  cents  each.  After 
the  transfer  of  the  Territory  a  demand  for  them  arose,  and  in  a  few 
years  of  competition  raised  the  price  to  $4,  $5,  and  even  $6,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  astonished  natives;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  article 
soon  made  itself  felt,  and  reaction  set  in  until  at  the  present  day  the 
price  of  marten  skins  in  northwestern  Alaska  does  not  exceed  $1.50, 
thongh  in  the  southeastern  section  excessive  competition  still  keeps  up 
a  higher  figure. 

A  few  more  fur-bearing  animals  existing  in  Alaska  may  be  mentioned, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  polar  bear  is  found  only  on  the  Arctic  Coast,  where 
ice  in  large  bodies  exists,  and  with  the  moving  ice  fields  he  enters  and 
leaves  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  The  number  of  skins  annually 
secored  forms  but  a  very  small  item  in  the  bulk  of  trade. 

The  lynx  is  found  only  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  interior  on 
the  Eenai  Peninsula  and  the  St.  Elias  range  of  mountains,  the  skins 
being  used  chiefly  for  carriage  robes  and  trimming,  but  the  fur  is  not 
dnrable. 

Wolves,  both  gray  and  white,  are  found,  but  are  rarely  killed. 

Muskrats  exist  all  over  Alaska,  but  the  skins  are  at  most  valueless, 
and  but  few  are  shipped  away. 

Babbits  and  marmots  are  killed  only  for  their  flesh,  and  occasionally 
the  natives  use  the  skins  of  the  latter  for  the  garments  of  the  poor. 

Wolverines  are  rarely  exi>orted,  as  they  find  a  ready  market  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  region  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  divi- 
nons,  who  prefer  this  shaggy  piebald  fur  to  any  other  trimming  tor  their 
garments. 

BXPOBTS  OF  FUBS  FROM  ALASKA. 

The  first  authentic  list  of  fur  shipments  from  Bussian  America  wis 
compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  Lieut.  Yassili 
Berg,  of  the  Bussian  navy,  who,  having  access  to  all  the  archives  of 
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Petropavlovsk,  Nisbnekamcbatsk,  Bolsheretzk,  and  Okhotsk,  included 
in  his  list  all  the  importations  from  America  from  1745  to  1797,  with  the 
exception  of  one  cargo,  containing  nearly  4,000  sea-otter  skins  (the  ship 
Vladimir^  Captain  Zaikof,  in  1779).  With  the  year  1797  the  systematic 
operations  of  the  Russian- American  Company  began,  though  their  char- 
ter was  not  promulgated  until  a  year  or  two  later,  and  from  that  time 
forth  official  tabulated  statements  of  furs  shipped  from  the  colonies  were 
published  from  time  to  time.  Other  tables  can  be  found  in  the  works 
of  various  authors  and  travelers,  but  it  is  safe  to  state  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  totals  thus  furnished  were  below  the  actual  yield  of  furs. 
These  tables,  furthermore,  do  not  include  the  large  shipments  of  sea- 
otter  furs  from  the  Alexander  Archipelago  by  American  and  English 
traders  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, aggregating  at  least  20,000  or  30,000  skins.  The  transactions  of 
fiaranof,  the  first  chief  manager  of  the  Eussian- American  Company, 
who  paid  for  many  ships'  cargoes  of  provisions  and  trading  goods  in 
fur-seal  skins,  were  also  ignored,  and  no  account  was  kept  of  losses  by 
the  frequent  shipwrecks  and  through  carelessness  of  subordinate 
employees.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  captain  of  the  ship  Nadaishda^ 
in  1805,  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  30,000  fur-seal  and  several 
hundred  sea-otter  skins,  which  were  found  to  have  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  putrefaction  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The  naturalist,  Langs- 
doilr,  who  accompanied  Lissiansky  in  his  voyage  around  the  world, 
learned  from  the  sealers  stationed  on  St.  Paul  Island  that  they  had  killed 
at  least  30,000  fur  seals  for  their  blubber  only,  the  skins  having  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  lack  of  time,  hands,  and  fuel  to  cure  them. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  official  Eussian  returns  is  easily  demon- 
strated by  comparison.  One  of  these  reports,  covering  the  period 
from  1821  to  1842,  gives  the  total  shipment  of  furs  as  follows:  Of  sea 
otter  25,416,  or  an  annual  average  of  1,210;  of  fur  seal  458,502,  or  an 
annual  average  of  21,833,  and  of  beaver  162,034,  or  an  annual  average 
of  7,716.  Another  partial  report,  yet  also  official,  covers  seven  years 
of  the  same  period,  but  shows  results  quite  different.  The  annual 
average  computed  from  the  latter  would  be  1,407  of  sea  otter,  18,880 
fur  seal,  and  5,711  beaver.  The  average  annual  yield  in  these  furs,  as 
computed  from  the  company's  official  returns  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  from  1842  to  1862,  was  1,294  sea  otter,  18,644  fur  seal,  and  7,874 
beaver. 

Large  quantities  of  furs  formerly  found  their  way  from  the  lower 
Yukon  Eiver  and  Norton  and  Kotzebue  sounds  to  Siberia,  through  the 
hands  of  Chukche  and  Malemute  traders,  who  obtained  trading  goods 
from  Siberian  merchants  on  the  Anadyr  and  Indigirka  rivers.  These 
Alaskan  furs  were,  of  course,  not  included  in  any  estimate,  nor  can  I 
now  give  the  number  of  skins  purchased  annually  along  the  Arctic 
coast  by  the  illegitimate  traders  who  carry  rum  and  breech-loading 
arms  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  spread  ruin  and  destruction  along 
these  ice  bound  shores.  From  the  persistency  with  which  these  men 
continue  to  assume  the  risks  of  this  unlawful  traffic  it  must  be  concluded 
that  both  its  volume  and  profit  are  large. 

From  southeastern  Alaska,  also,  large  numbers  of  furs  are  carried 
into  British  Columbia,  of  which  no  record  can  be  obtained,  both  natives 
and  whites  being  there  engaged  in  smuggling  them  aross  the  frontier. 
All  this  goes  to  show  that  all  returns  of  Alaska's  yield  of  furs  always 
have  been,  and  necessarily  must  be,  below  rather  than  above  the  reality. 

The  annexed  tabular  exhibit  of  fur  shipments  from  Alaska  since  its 
first  invasion  by  Siberian  fur  traders  has  been  compiled  firom  records 
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fonnd  in  the  archives  of  the  Bassian- American  Company,  from  Bnssian 
official  reports  and  other  pablications,  and  firom  the  books  of  the  San 
Fnudsco  castom-honse,  supplemented  by  statements  furnished  by  the 
few  &rms  engaged  in  the  Alaskan  trade.  This  table  shows  strikingly 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  furs  purchased  annually 
since  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States.  This  discrepancy 
may,  however,  be  only  apparent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  could  probably 
be  much  reduced  were  the  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  reliability 
of  Bossian  returns.  The  officials  of  the  Russian- American  Company 
were  disposed  to  conceal  the  actual  extent  of  their  transactions,  as  the 
company,  during  the  later  period  of  its  existence,  was  constantly 
stnving  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  or  relief  from  the  vast  expenditure 
(for  administrative  and  protective  purposes)  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
imperial  charter.  Another  factor  in  the  deficiency  of  returns  may  be 
found  in  the  dishonesty  of  subordinate  employees  of  the  Bussian  Com- 
pany, who  filled  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders. 
It  was,  however,  the  accepted  policy  of  the  managers  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  keep  the  wants  of  the  natives  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits,  and  thereby  to  reduce  as  far  as  practicable  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  required  for  the  colonial  trade,  which  had  to  be  shipped 
aroand  the  world  at  an  enormous  expense.  Since  the  transfer  of  the 
ooantry,  on  the  other  hand,  and  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  monopoly, 
the  rival  traders  have  vied  with  each  other  in  dazzling  the  eyes  of 
fortunate  hunters  with  a  lavish  display  of  costly  articles  of  luxury  and 
delicacies  for  the  palate,  exciting  them  to  the  utmost  exertion  in  the 
pursuit  of  fur-bearing  animals. 

Smmwutry  of  furs  shipped  from  Buasian  America  and  Alaska  from  1746  to  1880, 
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fiibariaii  traden,  ftom 
1746  ta  1797 

06.047 
16.647 

86, 6U 
25,416 
26,880 
11,137 

417,758 
130.266 

1,707.840 
458,502 
872,884 
198,718 
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8,360 

17,768 

20.442 
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21,816 
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60,001 
162,084 
157,484 

37,400 

10,421 
4,625 

16,112 
17.018 
21.212 
14.810 
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6.222 
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26.462 
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14,001 
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46,004 
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From  1831  to  1842.... 
From  1842  to  1862...  . 
From  1862  to  1867.... 

6,180 
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22.004 
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260.790 

3.864.478 

244.586 
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88,508 

102,410 

147,017 

204,701 
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Bt  Amorloaa  traders: 
Fran  1807  to  1871.... 
From  1871  to  1880.... 

18,206 
40,283 

338,965 
038,368 

0,807 
18,064 

17,041 
41,217 

2,810 
0.002 

0,814 
10,410 

31,714 
82,010 

4,410 
7.608 

4,312 
11.402 

Total     American 
aliipments 

52,401 

1,277,333 

25,831 

58,258 

0,302 

25,024 

114,683 

11,027 

15,804 

Grand  total.. 

313,281 

4,631,811 

200,860 

471,614 

02,805 

128,034 

262,550  210,718 

01,606 
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SumvMry  offura  shipped  from  Bmsian  America  and  Alaska,  ete, — Continued. 


Bear. 

Mink. 

Marten. 

Maskrat 
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Lynx. 

By  whom  diipped. 

Black. 

Brown. 

Wolf. 

UMDBB  BU8BIAH  BULB. 

Siberian    traders,  from 
Shelikhof  Company,  from 
1745  to  1797 

200 

17,921 

15,666 

13,682 

918 

1786  to  1797 

Bussian-American  Com- 
pany: 
From  1798  to  1821 .... 

2,650 

5,355 

1,893 
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5,346 

15,481 

12,701 
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1.234 

1.564 

10 

78 

1,819 
4,253 
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From  1821  to  1842 
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From  1848  to  1862 

24 

From  1862  to  1867 
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10,488 

84,217 

48.387 

14,241 
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By  American  traders: 
From  1867  to  1871 .     . 

121 
719 

1,910 
6.207 

82,100 
71,218 

24,311 
81.609 

17,908 
60,822 

2,412 
6,312 

180 

From  1871  to  1880 

421 

Tot* I    American 
shipments 

940 

7,117 

103,818 

106,920 

68,230 

8,724 

001 

Orand  total 

940 

17,605 

137,580 

154,807 

82.471 

2,886 

25,786 

942 

With  the  aid  of  the  above  table  a  compatation  may  be  made  as  to 
the  average  earniDgs  of  the  native  hunter  in  disposing  of  his  fars  to 
the  traders.  The  returns  from  the  southeastern  division  are  incom- 
plete and  partly  inaccessible,  and  therefore  the  calculation  is  confined 
to  the  people  living  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian. 

During  t}ie  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  the  purchases  of  furs  by 
traders  from  natives  aggregated — 

40,283  aea  otter,  at  $60,  worth $2,416,980.00 

18,964  land  otter,  at  $2.60,  worth 47,410.00 

41,217  beaver,  at  $2.50,  worth 103,042.50 

6,992  black  fox,  at  $15,  worth 104,880.00 

19.410  cross  fox,  at  $2.50,  worth 48,525.00 

82,919redfox,  at$l,  worth 82,919.00 

7,508  blueVox,  at  $2,  worth 15,016.00 

11,492  white  fox,  at  $1,  worth 11,492.00 

819  black  bear,  at  $3,  worth 2,457.00 

5,207  brown  bear,  at  $1.50,  worth 7,810.50 

71,213  mink,  at  20  cents,  worth 14,242.60 

81,609  marten,  at  $2,  worth 168,218.00 

50,322  mnskrat,  at  5  cents,  worth 2,516.10 

6,312  lynx,  at  $2,  worth 12,624.00 

421  wolf,  at  $1.50,  worth 631.50 

Total 3,033,764.20 

Average  for  one  year,  $303,376.42,  which  sum,  divided  between  3,000 
families,  would  give  each  an  annual  income  of  about  9100  from  this 
source.  The  earnings  of  the  Arctic  Innuit  are  not  included  in  this  cal- 
culation, their  furs  not  appearing  in  the  above  list.  Another  exception 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pribilof  or  fur-seal  islands,  who  divide  over 
$40,000  every  year  among  less  than  100  families.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  state  that  about  400  families  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  sea- 
otter  catch,  amounting  to  from  $250,000  to  $300,000  per  annum. 
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The  official  report  of  State  GoaDselor  Kostlivtzof^  who  was  appointed 
in  1861  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bussian- American  Company, 
contains  a  table  exhibiting  the  purchases  of  furs  from  natives  of  Alaska 
daring  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  from  1842  to  1860,  inclusive.  This 
table  is  arranged  by  districts  and  stations,  and  has  been  transcribed  in 
foil  from  the  Russian  original  so  far  as  it  confines  itself  to  the  limits  of 
the  present  Alaska.  The  operations  of  the  Kussian- American  Com- 
pany embraced  also  a  few  localities  not  included  in  the  transfer  of  ter- 
ritory from  Bossia  to  the  United  States. 

•/  fmn  jnmHuued  5y  Iks  Bu$9ian-Amer%oan  Company  in  Alaska  from  1842 

to  1860. 


WImb  «Dd  whan 
purchMed. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

• 

^ 

• 

C 

14 
100 

4 

1 

11 
85 

it 

IMS. 
Slikft 

Ul 
MS 

8 

182 
1«018 

280 
0,186 

129 
3,175 

168 
136 

681 
87 

182 

68 
3.210 

A 

*Mlak          .......... 

ft 

OUBI 

^■niMka        .    .     ... 

88S 

58 

1,691 

4 

AtkbA 

Attoo 

StPftolIdMid 

7,000 
2,570 

505 
1,491 

Bt  George  I«Uiid 

XabDAkoTskr 

BtMlehiirf.rL^-^I.I^l 

240 

2,068 

582 

549 

804 

73 

58 

300 

86 

Total 

8M 

10.172 

1,478 

8.522 

5.527 

2.545 

741 

240 

3,678 

150 

*   a  •  • 

in 

46 
9 

•  •  •  ■ 

11 

BHkt 

IM 
2M 

841 
1,028 

828 
6,592 

101 
2^028 

100 
122 

40 
60 

120 
861 

16 

7 

Xidiak 

1 

(Wa 

CiabekA 

281 
281 

'"iii* 

05 

1,588 

2 

1 

8 

Atki»":;;;:::;::;;;; 

986 

Attoo. ...miiiiiiiii' 

St  Pftol  Island 

10.236 
1,004 

515 
1,377 

^Georeelalaiid 

IibukoTskr 

KSehSei.™: ::;::: 

274 

8,004 

800 

424 

11 
992 

64 

33 

Tbtel 

1,064 

12,171 

1,008 

0.924 

4,006 

3,302 

222 

102 

80 

144 

10 

11 

jHkt 

81 
191 

140 
727 

291 
5,580 

8 

1 

20 
64 

2 

96 

250 
346 

...... 

3 
27 

11 
56 

1 

tsdliik 

4 

onig*..::.:::;::.:  ;: 

UaA-iri 

207 
887 

'"'765* 

87 

1,147 
287 

4 

Atkb*":::::::::::::: 

1,109 

ittoo 

xPaal  Island 

11,004 
830 

894 

1,843 

J^6eorg«  Island 

^uicbmiT:/.:::::::' 

250 

8.'i80 

278 

174 

2 

*"***" 

29 

6 

5 
35 

67 

14 
67 

Tottl 

938 

12,080 

1,214 

9,051 

8,856 

3,081 

76 

98 

625 

9 

1M5. 
fitka 

144 
843 

104 
781 

192 
4,240 

80 
1.945 

80 
88 

7i 

262 

574 

9 

Kadiak 

145 

63 

6 

Osan 

CuLaka 

835 

87 

1.184 

2 

^^^t^    .... 

Atteo 

8t  Paul  Island 

12,087 
1,000 

1,366 

"iii' 

8t  Gsorae  Island 

XalnakoTaky 

70 
820 

l.«46 
2,607 

185 
604 

...... 

• 

10 
27 

HUMtmsi.' ,./.].'.  v. 

149 

Tital „ 

tt 

18,887 

1.858 

8,685 

3,796 

1.9m 

127 

78 

985 

145 

100 

71 

17 
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HMMorjr  of/iiTipiiTcJuufd  hjl  Ikr  nMmion-AiHtHeam  Company  i: 


.  Jlaiko,  etc—ConHaiiti. 


When  u.l  Kbere 
piireliwBd. 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i 
5 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18«B. 

143 

::::::: 

1 

4.866 

TO 
828 

n 

U4 

1.SJ9 

10 
101 

134 

1.7BS 

Bl 

St-PnllalhTKl    

Lila 

1,017 

SST 

S.Ml 
».BZ3 

^ 

8 

S 

47 



I.SH 

i5,i»TO 

M4 

10,  WO 

i.T88 

1,888 

89 

IBO 

L»e8 

i«a 

111 

IS4T, 

m 

lis 

M 

68 
8,901 

::::;: 

8 



101 

,.^ 

11 

55 

151 

151 

'■1 

1J.T0S 

100 

3,3BB 
a,  404 

283 

8 

111 

I» 

BW 

n.ToB 

824  111458 

3,444 

A  549 

85 

101 

1.036 

IS 

IBM. 

IM 

.•■». 

i.ai6 

034 

lis 

74 

948 

"w 

K»J'^ 

* 

130 

..a 

13,660 

1,000 

rj^ifvSr 

an 

l,t4B 
UTIO 

833 
lOB 

'* 

m 

At  Ulrhwl 

a> 

t« 

490 

r^ 

u.«o 

TO 

1I),I»0 

S,8ST 

1,170 

188 

U8 

1.112 

550 

323 

B 

4 

IMS. 

IMS 

13» 

::■; 

490 

e2s 

4.835 

33 

•0 

64 

75 

<6 

1,278 

■'iia' 

»» 

1 

^ 

1,089 

2l).(S0 

1,000 

zm 

i.&a 

ss 

I 

175 

— — 

1.188 

!1,U2 

1,054 

8,WT 

9,900 

1.851 

74 

IM 

1.S18 

140 

.BSO. 

23» 

::::': 

400 

430 

4,  no 

106 
1145 

:::::: 

110 

89 

™ 

"iib' 

m! 

123 

U07J 

"'ji' 

C270 

lU 

4606 

286 

in 

'"'«■ 

..    IVO 

i^ 

0,771 

TM 

8,Bei 

4,41T 

1,788 

'■'"!    °' 

= 
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Summarjf  of/mra  purchased  by  the  Bnsnan-American  Company  in  AUUka^  etc, — Continaed. 


When  and  where 
purchased. 

• 

1 
1 

• 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

• 

1 

■ 

•s 

« 

1 
1 

t 

1851. 
Sitka 

111 
416 
200 
270 
25 
21 

66 

253 

39 

2 

462 
4,442 

22 

1,047 

514 

013 

00 
253 

1 
99 

144 
...... 

180 
178 

6 
03 

iTwKak 

478 

60 

Odbcb  ................ 

TTiuuMlrft 

Aikha 

126 

Attoo 

StPftnllBUnd        .... 

6,064 
500 

517 
1,263 

Siilin  AkfiYnlr  ▼ 

45 
157 

1,166 
3,160 

839 
269 

10 
106 

St-Mtflhe«l..'. 

12 

1 

29 

67 

002 

TMiI 

1,043 

6,664 

661 

9,239 

3,437 

1,018 

101 

174 

429 

1,166 

186 

99 

1852. 
Sitka 

46 
155 
232 
233 

91 
123 

15 

448 

68 

3 

143 
3,196 

2 

1,637 

468 

1,481 

34 

24 

503 

X«d)ak 

66 

■"6* 

14 

80 

5 

Oiiiin 

UuLaka 

AtUtt 

243 
294 
645 

1,477 

Attoo...  . 

St.  Ptol  laUmi 

6,225 
500 

^tbukarmkr 

64 
116 

1,732 
1,720 

62 
680 

11 
24 

49 

S^SSS^ .;::;::::: 

77 

5 

««••«« 

46 

1,152 

80 

Total 

830 

6,725 

704 

6,791 

4,314 

2,736 

70 

6 

578 

1,162 

5 

1853. 
Sitka 

1 
282 
242 
280 

4 
103 

70 
6,179 

2 

76 

jidiak...;.; 

248 

87 

8 

589 

617 

1,167 

285 

61 

232 

1,146 

6 

74 

6 

Onaga 

UniSiki' I 

Atkha 

185 
888 
641 
1,288 
113 
30 

^ttoo..ir.!i,'.'rr";r.".' 

oi  Pknl  Ta1aii<1    ... 

16.034 
2,001 

^  G«<irff*  laland ...... 

5*lBiakm1tT     .     ... 

48 
250 

2,640 
3,174 

163 
464 

stKrc™ 

8 

70 

128 

568 

15 

Total 

1,021 

18,035 

686 

12,072 

3,176 

2,595 

80 

121 

354 

1,714 

20 

74 

6 

1854. 
Sitka 

1 
300 

23 
654 

30 
8 

31 
238 

Xadiak 

1 

438 

1,534 

22 

167 

3 

46 

1 

Ooaca  ................ 

Uaau»ka 

208 

9 

74 

1 

721 
125 

Alkha 

193 

^  Pa«^l  TflAfiH 

24,146 
2,000 

624 
1,291 

«••«•• 

ITalm&lcAvalcY 

42 
442 

1,472 
3,856 

105 
288 

1 
10 

4 

8 

1 

254 
513 

743 

Total 

26,147 

928 

6,004 

2,773 

2,112 

25 

39 

167 

14 

46 

1 

1866. 

3 

206 

673 

838 

36 

2 

253 

176 

S 

9 

6,837 

736 
646 
820 

171 

165 

090 

1,050 

43 

143 

1 

6 

Xfn&lim 

Atkha,  .rr         ,, 

Attoo 

St.  Paul  laland 

6,584 
8,001 

^  Geoi^  lalsnd . . . . . . 

1,1» 

XalmakoTvkT  rrT...,T 

67 
847 

066 
1,504 

12 
470 

3 

4 

St.Miehael..'. 

36 

2 

38 

602 

235 

144 

Total 

1,846 

8,585 

847 

9,406 

2,683 

1,159 

173 

198 

1,492 

1,286 

50 

6 
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Summary  offur$  purehased  by  the  BusHan^Amerioan  Company,  etc. — Contiiined. 


When  and  where 
purchMed. 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

• 
• 

H 

• 

M 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

i 

• 

H 

i 
1 
1 

•3 

18ML 
Sitka    

15 
2,176 

Kadiak 

251 
198 
215 
86 
325 

506 
64 

1,015 

138 

344 

71 

58 

8 

886 

n 

88 

Otiiiira. ................ 

TTnAiAHkA  ............. 

Atkha      

150 
280 
514 
1,145 
00 
188 

Attoo 

8t  Paull»laxid 

20.550 
3,000 

SI.  GaoTffe  Island ...... 

88 
248 

1,161 
1,207 

260 
678 

16 
10 

"ioi" 

450 
806 

"iio* 

26 

St.Hiohael.r 

TMal 

1,070 

23,550 

006 

4,560 

2.501 

2,835 

04 

107 

1.732 

220 

112 

80 

ljB67. 
Sitka 

Kadiak. 

331 
278 
403 
8 
176 

519 
49 

4,562 

1,056 

200 

641 

U 

07 

101 

857 

2,287 

174 

70 

1 

Ottiurar  ..*r*T 

TTnuMka. ..., 

A^khft.-T 

38 

180 

1,417 

1,198 

Attoo 

St.  Paul  Island 

18,082 
8,000 

8t.  G^OTflTO  Island . .  ^  -  -  -r 

KalmakoTsky 

St.lflohael..''. 

875 

2,683 

1,050 

150 

1.887 

52 

83 

52 

Total 

1,186 

21.082 

943 

7,245 

8,057 

2.087 

07 

101 

2,244 

2,330 

207 

122 

1 

1858. 
Sitka 

Kadiak 

169 
274 
418 
82 
249 

442 

51 

7 

8,120 

1,864 
240 

1,102 
223 

17 

76 

42 

1,002 

8,880 

208 

73 

A 

Oansa.....  ............ 

TJnalaaka ............. 

Atkha 

228 

04 

558 

1,555 

8 

150 

Attoo 

St  Paal  Island 

29,810 
8,000 

St.  Georsd  Island 

95 
286 

1,280 
1,440 

128 
506 

7 
24 

852 
1,804 

"'Hi' 

06 
63 

St.  Mioha«l.r. r 

Total 

1,142 

82,810 

881 

5,849  ia.5ffi 

2,610 

107 

42 

2,748  ,2.040 

856 

78 

4 

_:„ 

1860. 
Sitka 

82 
8,178 

5 
81 

22 
41 

• 

"m 

4 

1,107 

"K'«iilllk...rrr. 

491 
850 
448 
106 
279 

557 
44 

1,420 
250 

1,005 
105 

04 

56 

1 

Oonga 

Atkha 

125 

5 

610 

1,206 

63 

267 

...... 

Attoo 

* 

St.  Paul  Island 

19,000 
8,000 

St.  Geonre  Island 

103 
833 

1,717 
1,882 

757 
005 

10 
37 

846 
1,046 

"iio" 

52 
82 

St.  Michael..'. 

1 

Total 

1,678 

22,000 

1,087 

6,000 

4,622 

2,875 

133 

68 

2,067 

1,841 

178 

57 

1 

]860. 
Sitka 

8 

421 

68 

6 

88 
6,418 

1 

1,088 

805 

870 

42 

"*i2' 

11 
26 

80 
20 

7 
527 

6 

1,184 

Kadiak 

806 
857 
478 
49 
259 

86 

68 

Onnffa 

Unaluka 

Atkha 

245 

50 

625 

Oil 

87 

54 

Attoo 

St.  Paul  Island 

18,590 
8,000 

St.  Georire  Island ..... 

79 
818 

060 
1,050 

808 
805 

10 
46 

050 
1,586 

• 

IS 

St.  Michael..". 

Total 

1,589 

21,500 

885 

8,420 

4,480 

1,048 

08 

50 

8,020 

1,100 

n 

68 

MB^ 
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Swmmarjf  of  fura  purokaaed  by  the  Buatiai^American  Company,  ete. — Continaod. 

EBCAPITULATION. 


Yetr. 

Sea 
otter. 

Fur 
■eal. 

Land 
otter. 

Beaver. 

Fox. 

Arctic 
fox. 

Bear. 

Mink. 

Mar. 
ten. 

Mnek. 
rat. 

Lynx. 

Wol- 
ver- 
ine. 

1 

1842 

1843 

W44 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

UM9 

ISO 

IKl 

«« 

1K8 

IttI 

US6 

lfi( 

1K7 

USB 

m 

UBO 

806 
1,054 

926 

822 
1,216 

980 
1,035 
1.186 
1,358 
1.043 

880 
1,021 

742 
1,346 
1,070 
1,186^ 
1,142 
1,978 
1,530 

10,172 

12,171 

12,680 

13,637 

15,070 

17,703 

14,650 

21.452 

6,771 

6,564 

6,726 

18,066 

26,147 

8,586 

23,560 

21,082 

82.810 

22,000 

21,590 

1,478 

1,608 

1,214 

1,358 

934 

824 

762 

1,054 

790 

561 

704 

636 

023 

847 

906 

943 

881 

1,037 

885 

8,622 
9.024 
9.051 
8,686 

10,676 
9,458 

10,290 
8,937 
8.601 
9,230 
6,791 

13.072 
6,004 
9,405 
4,550 
7,245 
6,849 
6,906 
8.420 

5,527 
4,006 
3,856 
3,798 
2.788 
3,444 
3,857 
8,900 
4,447 
8,487 
4,814 
8,175 
2,773 
2,683 
2,501 
3,057 
8,563 
4,622 
4,499 

2,545 
3,302 
3,021 
1.860 
3,866 
2,548 
2,176 
1.851 
1.786 
1,918 
2,736 
2,505 
2,112 
1,150 
2,835 
2,987 
2,610 
2,375 
1,948 

304 

222 

76 

127 

89 

85 

136 

74 

158 

101 

70 

80 

25 

178 

04 

97 

167 

138 

93 

741 

102 

98 

78 

160 

101 

148 

129 

99 

174 

6 

121 

89 

198 

107 

101 

42 

68 

69 

240 
992 

625 

985 

1.868 

1.636 

1,122 

1,516 

1,257 

429 

573 

854 

533 

1,492 

1,732 

2,244 

2,748 

2.967 

8,020 

8.578 

80 

6 

145 

*"l62 

550 

146 

896 

1,165 

1,152 

1,714 

167 

1,285 

220 

2,389 

2,949 

1,341 

1,190 

150 

144 

36 

100 

162 

311 

323 

418 

497 

185 

49 

20 

14 

60 

112 

207 

856 

178 

73 

46 
10 
67 
71 

111 
66 
22 
77 

131 
09 
80 
74 
46 

lU 
89 

122 
73 
57 
68 

11 
11 
0 
17 
8 
2 
4 
4 
7 

•  •  •  A 

6 
6 

1 
6 

■  •  «  • 

1 

4 
1 

•  •  •  ■ 

Total.. 

21,080 

811,894 

18,845 

160,727 

69,747 

45,736 

2,2U 

2,566 

26,813 

19,075 

3.384 

1,403 

07 

A  comparison  of  the  total  purchases  according  to  the  above  table 
^ith  the  total  shipments  as  exhibited  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
^me  in  Table  I  will  reveal  certain  discrepancies  that  require  explana- 
tion.   For  instance,  the  shipments  of  land-otter  skins  from  1842  to  1862 
^gregated  170,473,  while  only  18,345  were  purchased  of  the  natives 
^om  1842  to  1860.    During  this  period  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
^pted  from  the  Bussian-American  Company  the  strip  of  mainland 
f^ing  back  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  and,  upon  mutual  agreement, 
^be  greater  part  of  the  rent  was  tor  many  years  paid  in  land-otter 
^^8,  purchased  in  various  sections  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
^omainB.    These  skins  were  then  in  great  demand  for  the  trimming  of 
Officers'  coats  in  the  Bussian  army;  hence  the  large  shipments  in  excess 
^f  what  Bussian  America  could  supply. 

Further  comparison  of  the  two  tables  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
^Uns  of  the  marten  (Alaskan  sable)  and  of  the  bear  were  rarely 
Exported  under  the  Bussian  management,  being  disposed  of  chiefly  to 
Employees  of  the  company,  and  in  consequence  of  the  limited  demand 
Hiese  animals  were  not  very  extensively  hunted. 

A  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  furs  purchased  during  the  nineteen 
years  included  in  the  exhibit  of  the  above  table  with  the  incomplete 
returns  of  shipments  by  American  traders  in  thirteen  years,  from  1867 
to  1880,  tLe  latter  being  necessarily  below  the  real  figures,  is  shown 
below: 

Ou^i  of  furs  im  AloBha. 


Olaaaeeof  ftir. 


From  1842 

From  1867 

to  1860 

to  1880 

0»  y«M»). 

(13  years). 

21,030 

52,401 

311,304 

1,277,338 

18,345 

25,331 

160,727 

58.268 

60,747 

140,550 

46,735 

37.731 

2,244 

8,067 

2,566 

103,813 

26.313 

105.920 

10,076 

68,280 

8,384 
1.403 

07 

Sea  otter 

Fnraeal 

Land  otter 

Bearer 

Fox 

Arctlofox > 

Bear 

Mink 

M 
H 

Lynx 

WolTerfne 
Wolf 


1 
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A  contemplation  of  the  above  table  may  famish  food  for  reflection  to 
United  States  officials,  and  might  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

The  prices  paid  to  natives  for  their  fnrs  have,  of  course,  greatly 
increased  since  the  admission  of  unlimited  competition  to  the  field  of 
operations.    The  snbjoined  comparative  table  of  prices  will  present  this : 


Claases  of  far. 


Sea  otter 

Land  otter 

Black  fox 

Gross  fox 

Red  fox 

Arctic  fox  (bine) . . 
Arctic  fox  (white) 

Beaver 

MinV 

Marten  (aable) 


Under  Bussian 
rule. 

Atpreeent. 

$10.00 

$60. 00  to  $100. 00 

.60 

2. 50  to       8.00 

$2L00toS.00 

10.00  to    4aoo 

.60 

2L50to       8.00 

.60 

LOOto       1.60 

.80 

8.00to       4.00 

.20 

2.00 

.60 

2.00to       8.00 

.05 

.20 

.10 

S.00to       4.00 

Owing  to  competition  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  not 
decreased  in  Alaska  in  the  same  ratio  as  prices  have  increased.  The 
natives  in  all  accessible  sections  of  the  territory  are  now  enabled  to 
purchase  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  which  they  did  not  dream  previous 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Bussian  monopoly.  The  far  seals  of  the  Prib- 
ilof  Islands  were  never  purchased  of  the  natives.  The  latter  were  paid 
only  for  the  labor  of  killing  and  skinning  the  animal,  as  is  now  done 
by  the  present  lessees  of  the  islands  under  the  terms  of  their  lease 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

The  market  value  (London)  of  the  annual  yield  of  tors  in  western 
Alaska  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows: 


Clasnea  of  far. 


Sea  otter 

For  seal 

Land  otter 

Beaver 

Black  fox , 

Croesfoz 

Red  fox 

Arctic  fox  (bine) . . . 
Arctic  fox  (white) . 

Bear,  black 

Bear,  brown 

Mink 

Marten  (sable) 

Mnskrat 

Lynx 


Total. 


Nnmber. 


4,500 

100.000 

2,600 

6,800 

9*20 

2,560 

11,400 

1,100 

1,680 

100 

711 

10,300 

10,500 

6,800 

870 


Prioe. 


$100.00 

luiOO 

8.00 

8.00 

80.00 

8.00 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

6.00 

2.00 

.80 

8.60 

.10 

8.00 


Valne. 


$150,000 

1,600,000 

7,500 

17,400 

27,000 

7«e80 

17,100 

4«760 

4«740 


1. 

8.090 

90,750 


2,610 


2,061,832 


Adding  to  this  $100,000  for  the  furs  of  southeastern  Alaska,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  sold  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  value  of 
the  annual  fur  yield  of  Alaska  may  be  estimated  at  $2,181,832,  which 
amount  may  be  swelled  a  little  by  the  Arctic  fur  trade,  of  Which  I  have 
no  returns. 

This  estimate,  which  is  necessarily  low,  furnishes  the  best  answer  to 
the  question  whether  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Eussia,  considered 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  was  a  judicious  measure. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

Mr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  enumerates  75 
species  of  food-fishes  existing  in  Alaskan  waterSy.over  60  of  which  Mr. 
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Bean  claims  to  be  strictly  adapted  to  the  ase  of  man,  while  the  remainder 
oome  under  the  heading  only  as  bait  for  catching  the  others. 

Of  the  sea  fishes  the  codfish  stands  foremost  in  quantity  as  well  as 
in  commercial  importance. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
States  Prof.  Qeorge  Davidson,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
stated  that  the  soundings  of  Bering  Sea  and  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  north 
of  Bering  Strait  indicated  the  largest  submarine  plateau  yet  known. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  Bering  Sea  soundings  of  less  than  50  fathoms 
are  found  over  an  extent  of  18,000  square  miles.  The  extent  of  the 
banks  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  between  longitude  130^  and  170^  and 
latitude  60^  and  54^,  has  not  thus  far  been  estimated,  but  it  is  probably 
equal  to  that  of  the  banks  of  Bering  Sea. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  codfish  is  found  around 
the  whole  south  shore  of  Alaska.  Its  distribution  on  banks  proi>erly 
begins,  however,  with  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  though  it  is  found  occa- 
sionally as  far  south  as  the  Farrallones.  A  few  schooners  fish  for  cod 
in  British  Columbian  waters,  especially  near  the  Alaskan  line.  The 
fish  is  quite  abundant  in  many  of  the  channels  of  the  Alexander 
Archipelago,  and  is  found  in  Yakutat  Bay,  off  the  southern  and  western 
shore  of  Kaiak  Island,  in  Prince  William  Sound. 

The  first  large  bank  after  crossing  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska  is 
found  in  Chatham  Strait,  but  another  and  smaller  bank  lies  in  Peril  Strait, 
between  Baranof  and  Chichagof  islands.  The  next  bank  of  general  impor- 
tance is  the  Portlock  Bank,  located  by  the  explorer  of  that  name  along 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Afognak  and  Kadiak  islands.  The  soundings 
of  this  bank  are  from  45  to  90  fathoms.  Some  distance  to  the  southeast 
of  Eadiak,  in  latitude  56o  13'  and  longitude  153o  30',  there  is  another 
bank,  with  soundings  of  from  22  to  28  fathoms. 

More  to  the  southward  is  found  the  Simeonof  Bank,  discovered  in 
1867,  between  latitude  54o  45'  and  54©  38',  longitude  158°  and  158©  30', 
with  soundings  averaging  40  fathoms,  and  about  20  miles  east-northeast 
of  Simeonof  Island  a  little  higher  plateau  is  reported,  with  soundings 
of  from  26  to  40  fathoms.  The  famous  Shumagin  Banks,  of  which  the 
Simeonof  Bank,  perhaps,  is  an  extension,  are  located  around  Nagai, 
Popof,  and  Ounga  islands,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  Most 
of  the  shipments  of  codfish  from  Alaska  to  San  Francisco  are  made 
from  this  vicinity,  the  banks  heretofore  named  being  worked  almost 
exclusively  for  local  consumption. 

South  of  the  Shumagins  an  extensive  bank,  with  soundings  averag- 
ing 35  fathoms,  is  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Sannak  Island, 
between  latitude  54P  67'  and  54©  20^,  longitude  161o  65'  and  162o  30', 
and  another  large  bank  is  reported  off  Unimak  Pass,  in  latitude  54^, 
longitude  166^,  with  soundings  of  40  fathoms.  Still  farther  to  the 
southward,  in  the  vicinity  of  Akutan  Pass,  a  bank  with  soundings  of 
50  fathoms  was  reported  in  1869. 

A  very  prolific  codfish  bank  exists  inside  of  Captains  Harbor,  in 
Unalaska  Island,  with  shallow  soundings  of  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 
The  westernmost  codfish  bank  definitely  located  in  the  Aleutian  chain 
of  islands  extends  from  the  south  end  of  Umnak  Island  into  the  iN'orth 
Pacific,  with  soundings  of  30  fathoms,  in  latitude  52^  30',  longitude  168o 
50^  Many  more  such  banks  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  Bering  Sea,  but  these  rich  stores  of  food-fish 
will  probably  remain  undisturbed  for  some  time  to  come.  Even  the 
banks  enumerated  here  are  merely  skimmed,  as  it  were,  of  their  abun- 
dant produce,  the  fishing  being  done  chiefly  <^  inshore,"  in  dories,  boats, 
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and  caDoeSy  the  schooners  engaged  in  the  basiness  being  employed 
almost  exclusively  as  carriers  of  the  catch. 

The  codfishery  of  Alaska  may  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy.  Since 
Captain  Tarner^  of  the  schooner  Porpoise^  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  and  returned  in  the  same  year,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Ounga,  and  the  Shnmagin  group,  with  a  cargo 
of  marketable  codfish,  the  industry  opened  by  this  pioneer  has  not 
developed  in  such  a  degree  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
almost  unlimited  supply  and  the  favorable  location  of  the  banks. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  no  deep-sea  fishing,  such  as  carried  on  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  exists  in  Alaska.  In  the  channels  of  the  Alexander 
Archipelago  the  fishing  for  cod  has  until  lately  been  confined  altogether 
to  the  natives  of  the  Thlinket  tribes,  who  opposed  all  attempts  of  white 
men  to  compete  with  them  in  this  particular  industry.  The  few  small 
sloops  engaged  in  the  business  in  this  region  depend  altogether  upon 
the  inclination  of  these  natives  to  exert  themselves  in  obtaining  their 
cargoes.  These  fishermen  use  their  own  appliances,  fishing  wit£  bark 
lines  and  wooden  iron-pointed  hooks,  and  two  men  in  a  canoe  feel  satis- 
fled  with  a  catch  of  30  or  40  fish,  which  they  sell  at  a  comparatively 
high  rate  to  the  captains  of  the  sloops;  and  thus  it  happens  that  these 
crafts  are  frequently  detained  for  many  weeks  awaiting  a  cargo  that 
could  easily  have  been  secured  within  five  or  six  days  by  white  men. 

In  Prince  William  Sound  the  codfish  is  only  caught  by  natives  for 
their  own  consumption  at  a  season  when  no  other  fish  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance.  The  fishing  here  is  from  canoes  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore,  mostly  in  well-sheltered  bays.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the 
catch  is  consumed  fresh,  while  the  other  half  is  split  and  hung  up  to 
dry  in  the  open  air,  without  salting  or  smoking.  In  spite  of  the  damp 
climate  of  this  region  the  specimens  of  dried  codfish  that  came  under 
my  observation  were  apparently  well  cured,  quite  palatable,  and  in  a 
better  condition  than  salmon  or  redfish  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
the  disagreeable  taint  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  dried  fish 
of  the  salmon  family  being  scarcely  perceptible  in  these  specimens  of 
dried  codfish.  As  the  codfish  of  Prince  William  Sound  is  now  confined 
almost  entirely  to  its  northern  shore,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  total 
annual  consumption,  both  fresh  and  dried,  does  not  exceed  30,000  or 
40,000  fish. 

In  English  Bay,  on  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, the  natives  fish  for  cod  occasionally,  but  only  when  unfavorable 
weather  prevents  them  from  hunting  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  bay. 
The  cod  here  is  all  consumed  fresh,  and  the  total  catch  can  not  exceed 
2,000  or  3,000  fish. 

Proceeding  from  here  southward  to  the  islands  of  Afognak  and 
Kadiak,  we  meet  a  people  partially  subsisting  upon  codfish  throughout 
the  year.  The  PorUock  Bank  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  settiementis 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  these  islands,  but  only  the  most  enterprising 
among  the  people,  chiefiy  the  Creoles  or  half-castes,  venture  out  to  any 
distance  in  sloops  built  on  the  islands.  The  principal  fishing  is  done 
close  inshore  in  small  boats  and  dories.  The  old  men  and  the  boys  of 
the  Creole  and  Innuit  families  may  be  seen  in  their  boats  or  canoes  a 
mile  or  two  from  shore  on  sJmost  any  morning  throughout  the  year, 
except  when  a  furious  northeaster  keeps  them  at  home.  Nearly  all  this 
catch  is  intended  for  immediate  consumption,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region  do  not  dry  any  codfish.  In  the  Creole  settlements  of  Afognak, 
Spruce  Island,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak,  fresh  codfish,  together 
with  potatoes  grown  in  their  little  garden  patcheSi  form  the  constant 
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diet  of  the  Inhabitants  throaghont  the  year.  In  the  harbor  of  St.  Paul, 
the  central  settlement  of  this  gronp  of  islands,  the  codfish  is  also  pre- 
pared for  exportation.  The  favorite  ground  for  these  fishermen  is  a  flat 
with  soundings  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  and  here  they  average  a  daily 
catch  of  200  fish  per  man.  The  shipments  from  this  point  to  the  Cali- 
fomia  market  have  been  thus  far  limited  to  small  quantities  of  boneless 
fish  put  up  in  30-pound  boxes. 

The  only  active  codfish  industry  existing  in  Alaska  is  located  about 
the  Shumagin  Islands,  the  firm  of  McCollam  &  Go.,  of  San  Francisco, 
having  a  permanent  station  at  Pirate  Gove,  on  Popof  Island.  The  force 
of  this  establishment  consists  of  a  foreman  and  8  fishermen,  who  go 
oat  in  their  dories  during  the  day  and  dress  their  catch  on  shore  in  the 
evening.  The  fishermen  who  come  up  with  the  schooners  from  San 
Francisco  generally  ply  their  lines  within  easy  reach  of  the  harbors  on 
Popof  and  Nagai  islands.  The  average  catch  per  man  in  this  vicinity 
is  also  200  fish,  though  catches  of  from  500  to  600  have  been  recorded. 

Since  the  first  opening  of  this  industry  on  the  Shumagin  Banks  the 
total  annual  catch  has  not  exceeded  500,000  fish.  The  best  results  in 
dory  fishing  at  Pirate  Gove  are  obtained  in  the  month  of  February. 
The  schooner  fishermen  meet  with  good  success  from  late  in  April  until 
the  middle  of  August,  and  the  fishing  on  the  deep  banks  of  Simeonof 
Island  is  best  in  August  and  September.  At  the  latter  place  it  has 
been  reported  that  10  men  caught  4,000  fish  in  one  day,  the  average  catch 
being  from  1,600  to  1,800. 

AU  the  fishermen  engaged  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak  and  on  the 
Shumagin  Banks  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  abundance  of  codfish 
is  as  great  as  ever,  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  catch  being  due 
entirely  to  migration  of  the  fish. 

Gareful  investigations  by  Professor  Jordan  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Gommission,  into  the  quality  of  the  Shumagin 
cod  have  shown  no  essential  difference  between  this  species  and  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  the  industry 
are  greater  on  the  Pacific  side  than  they  are  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
journey  from  San  Francisco  or  Puget  Sound  to  the  Shumagin  Banks  is 
comparatively  brief  and  very  safe,  and  the  banks  are  within  a  few 
hours'  run  of  numerous  commodious  harbors.  In  view  of  all  these  cir- 
camstances,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  great  want  of  the 
Shumagin  fisheries  is  not  fish  or  safety  to  the  fishing  craft,  but  simply 
a  demand  for  fish,  and  that  a  market  such  as  the  New  England  fisher- 
men enjoy  would  whiten  the  vast  extent  of  the  Shumagin  Banks  with 
sails  of  all  descriptions.  The  yield  of  codfish,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
obtained  from  the  records  of  shipments  to  San  Francisco  for  the  last 
few  years,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  mentioned  that  fcdly  one-half,  if  not  more,  of  the  codfish 
brought  to  San  Francisco  is  caught  in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  fish  of 
the  latter  sea  is  not  superior  in  quality,  being  caught  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  before  reaching  the  best  stage,  and  the  quantity  does  not  seem 
to  exceed  that  caught  on  the  Shumagin  Banks,  while  the  average  weight 
is  somewhat  less.  The  question  arises.  Why  do  San  Francisco  fisher- 
men go  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  at  allt — a  question  which  must  be  left  for 
friture  investigators  to  solve. 

The  shipments  of  codfish  from  the  Shumagin  Islands  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  year  1880  consisted  of  7  cargoes,  aggregating  432,000  fish 
and  weighing  1,728,000  pounds.  During  the  same  year  725,000  fish 
were  brought  in  5  cargoes  from  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  having  been  caught 
in  Russian  waters. 
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The  codfishing  of  the  North  Pacific  has  been  carried  on  for  sixteen 
years,  with  the  following  resalts: 


Year. 


1805 
1866 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 


YeaaelB. 

Fish. 

7 

409.400 

18 

724,000 

19 

943,400 

10 

008.000 

19 

1,032.000 

21 

1,205.  MX) 

11 

772,000 

6 

800,000 

7 

550,000 

Year. 


1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Fifth. 


381,000 

504,  UOO 

768,000 

750.000 

1,190.000 

1,499,000 

1,900,000 


Total 12,952»300 


Of  this,  three-fifths,  or  7,771,380  fish,  came  from  the  Okhotsk  Sea, 
and  the  remainder,  or  5,180,920,  came  fcom  Alaskan  waters. 

Salmon  shipments  aggregated  somewhat  over  3,000  barrels  salted 
and  8,000  cases  canned. 

A  pecaliarity  of  the  Alaska  codfishing  industry  is  that  the  fish  is  not 
cured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks.  The  cod  is  only  cleaned  and  pickled 
on  board  of  the  carrying  craft,  taken  down  to  San  Francisco,  and  there 
pickled  anew,  being  finally  taken  out  and  dried  in  quantities  to  suit  the 
demands  of  the  market.  Expert  fishermen  located  on  the  Shumagin 
Islands  and  at  Kadiak  claim  that  the  fish  could  be  cured  on  the  spot  as 
well  as  it  is  done  at  Gape  Ann  and  other  Atlantic  codfishing  stations. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  process  adopted  by  these 
San  Francisco  firms.  The  repeated  pickling  certainly  does  not  serve  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  Shumagin  codfish,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  fact  that  the  Eastern  codfish  commands  a  higher  price  hi  the 
markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Another  deep-sea  fish  of  importance  in  Alaskan  waters  is  the  halibut. 
It  exists  all  along  the  coast  from  British  Columbia  northward  and  west- 
ward, and  also  in  the  deep  harbors  and  straits  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of 
islands.  Among  the  natives  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  the  halibut 
is  a  very  important  food  staple,  being  obtainable  throughout  the  year. 

The  Thlinket  fishermen  exhibit  great  patience  and  skill  in  catching 
this  huge  fiat  fish,  which  often  attains  a  weight  of  several  hundred 
pounds  in  these  waters.  It  is  consumed  in  immense  quantities,  both 
fresh  and  smoked,  in  all  the  villages  and  settlements  inhabited  by 
Thlinket  tribes.  Along  the  coast  inhabited  by  Innuit  tribes  and  about 
the  Aleutian  Islands  the  halibut  does  not  exist  in  the  same  abundance, 
and  the  whole  supply  is  consumed  fresh. 

The  only  attempt  thus  far  made  in  Alaska  to  preserve  halibut  for 
exportation  is  reported  from  the  Klawak  fishing  establishments,  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  It  is 'doubtful  whether  anywhere  in  Alaska 
outside  of  the  southeastern  division  a  sufficient  quantity  of  halibut 
exists  to  warrant  fishermen  in  making  a  special  business  of  their  catch. 

In  order  to  furnish  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  consumption  of 
fish  in  Alaska  it  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  each  division  separately 
in  this  connection. 

1.  SouTHEASTBBN  ALASKA. — This  divisiou  has  a  population  of  over 
7,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  depend  more  or  less  xipon  fish  for  sub- 
sistence. This  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  natives  engaged 
in  catching  and  curing  various  kinds  of  fish  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  year;  and  even  during  the  hunting  season,  when  fur-bearing 
animals  are  in  their  prime  and  all  the  able-bodied  male  adults  are  busy 
in  their  pursuit,  the  old  men,  women,  and  youths  of  both  sexes  remain 
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in  the  villages  sitaated  upon  the  seashore,  fishing  whenever  the  weather 
permits.  Though  the  variety  of  fish  is  great  in  this  region,  halibut  and 
•  salmon  always  form  the  basis  of  supply.  In  the  Sitka  market  may  be 
seeu,  in  addition,  at  the  various  seasons  several  species  of  rockfish,  trout, 
co(I,and  herring,  while  mussels  and  clams  are  also  abundant.  The 
halibut  is  here  caught  exclusively  with  bark  lines,  and  hooks  of  pecu- 
liar construction.  The  hook  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
together  at  one  end  with  strips  of  spruce  root,  so  as  to  form  an  acute 
aDgle  with  each  other,  an  arm  of  the  angle  being  furnished  with  a  bent 
pointed  piece  of  iron.  The  wood  is  generally  carved  to  represent  some 
animal  or  fish,  and  the  bait,  usually  herring,  is  tied  on  so  as  to  cover 
uot  only  the  hook  but  also  the  wooden  shaft  on  which  the  hook  is 
fastened.  The  halibut  will  gulp  down  the  bait,  opening  its  jaws  wider 
and  wider,  the  short  arm  of  the  hook  being  construct^  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  space  between  it  and  the  iron  point,  thus  admitting  of  the 
motion  necessary  to  fasten  the  fish  while  preventing  its  escape.  A 
balibat  thus  held  with  its  mouth  wide  open  will  soon  be  drowned  and 
can  be  easily  secured.  This  Indian  style  of  halibut  hook  seems  to  be 
more  effective  than  that  of  civilization.  Set  lines,  each  provided  with 
one  hook,  a  stone  sinker,  and  a  buoy  consisting  of  an  inflated  bladder 
Of  the  stomach  of  a  seal,  with  a  small  signal  or  fiag  attached  to  indi- 
cate when  the  fish  is  hooked,  are  in  common  use,  and  are  generally  set 
in  10  or  20  fathoms  of  water  around  the  numerous  islands  of  Sitka  Bay. 
In  the  open  bay  of  Sitka  salmon  are  caught  occasionally  by  trolling 
And  by  spearing. 

Herring  are  caught  in  immense  quantities  by  impaling  them  on  a 

^harp  nail  fastened  to  a  long,  thin  strip  of  wood,  and  are  consumed  both 

^^esh  and  dried,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  catch  is  converted  into 

^i].    The  spawn  of  the  herring,  which  is  collected  upon  spruce  boughs 

Placed  in  shallow  water  for  the  purpose,  furnishes  a  favorite  article  of 

food  in  a  semiputrid  state.    The  fish  most  commonly  seen  on  the  drying 

^mes  at  Sitka  village  at  all  times  of  the  year  are  halibut.    They  are 

Cut  in  strips,  dried  partiidly  in  the  open  air,  and  then  suspended  in  the 

^moke  of  the  dwelling  houses. 

At  the  fishing  station  of  Klawak,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  halibut 
^re  caught  with  the  same  style  of  book,  and  lines  of  kelp  or  bark.  The 
l^rincip^  bait  used  here  is  the  cuttlefish,  the  fishing  being  done  in  from 
10  to  20  fathoms  of  water.  In  fishing  for  the  cannery  at  this  place  the 
Indians  average  8  or  10  halibut  to  a  canoe  per  day,  with  2  persons,  using 
Hot  more  than  3  or  4  hooks.  The  amount  canned  here  x>er  annum  has 
Dot  exceeded  200  or  300  cases  of  2  dozen  2-pound  cans  each. 

At  Klawak,  as  well  as  at  Old  Sitka,  salmon  has  been  canned  during 
the  season,  but  the  latter  establishment  has  been  abandoned.  The 
Klawak  cannery  has  had  in  its  employ  during  the  season  as  many  as 
160  Indians  and  20  whites,  among  the  former  30  being  women  and  5  or 
6  boys.  The  shipments  of  canned  salmon  aggregated  between  7,000 
and  8,000  cases  of  4  dozen  Ipound  cans  each.  The  once  famous 
rMonte  or  deep-lake  salmon  fishery  on  Baranof  Island,  which  at  one 
time  during  the  Russian  rule  supplied  this  whole  region,  and  whence 
2,000  barrels  of  salt  salmon  were  shipped  in  1868,  now  lies  idle. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  fish  consumed  by  the  people  of 
this  division  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
folly  one- half  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  catch  is  consumed  in  a  dried 
state,  very  much  reduced  in  bulk  and  weight.  The  waste  in  the  drying 
process  is  so  great  that  one  person  can  easily  eat  at  a  single  meal  a  fish 
that  weighed  20  or  30  pounds  when  alive.    It  is  therefore  entirely  within 
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the  bounds  of  probability  that  each  individual  man,  woman,  or  ohOd 
consumes  the  equivalent  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  x>ound8  of  firesh 
fish  per  year.  Amon^  the  Innuits  of  the  west  the  proportion  must  be 
much  larger,  but  in  the  southeastern  division  game  of  various  kinds 
is  still  comparatively  abundant.  Thus,  with  a  population  of  7,000  in 
round  numbers,  we  may  calculate  an  annual  consumption  of  24,000,000 
pounds  of  fish;  or,  striking  an  average  of  5  pounds  per  fish,  between 
large  and  small,  halibut,  salmon,  codfish,  and  herring^  nearly  5,000,000 
fish  of  M  kinds,  in  a  section  the  inhabitants  of  which  consume  less 
fish  than  any  other  coast  people  in  Alaska. 

The  eulachan  (ulikon)  or  candle-fish,  though  consumed  by  the  people 
of  this  division,  is  obtained  chiefiy  in  barter  from  the  British  Posses- 
sions, the  catch  in  Alaska  being  confined  to  the  Stakhin  mouth  and  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

2.  Fbinoe  William  Sound. — The  people  of  this  section,  number- 
ing some  600  in  all,  inhabiting  the  coast  from  Mount  St.  Ellas  westwiurd 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  though  engaged  in  fishing  to 
some  extent  at  all  times  of  the  year,  do  not  depend  altogether  upon 
this  article  of  food  for  subsistence,  and  consequently  the  aggregate 
consumption,  or  rather  destruction,  of  fish  is  less  than  in  the  south- 
eastern division.  Seal  meat  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  the  flesh  of 
mountain  goats  during  the  summer,  together  with  that  of  bears,  mar- 
mots, porcupines,  and  sea  fowls,  are  consumed  in  perhaps  equal  prox)or- 
tions  with  fish.  A  limited  number  of  codfish,  halibut,  herrings,  and 
the  various  species  of  salmon  comprise  the  catch  of  this  region,  two> 
thirds  of  which  is  probably  eaten  fresh  and  the  remainder  dried,  no  salt 
fish  being  prepared  for  home  consumption  or  for  export.  An  annual 
consumption  of  about  60,000  fish  of  all  kinds  (but  chiefly  salmon),  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  weight  of  300,000  pounds,  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated for  the  Prince  William  Sound  section  of  the  coast. 

3.  OooES  Inlbt. — The  shores  of  Oooks  Inlet  are  inhabited  by  about 
800  natives  and  a  few  families  of  Creoles,  who  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  fishing  during  the  whole  summer  season,  from  May  to  September 
and  October.  During  this  time  the  fiir-bearing  animals  are  not  in  good 
condition,  and  consequentiy  the  whole  population,  down  to  the  small 
boys,  turn  their  attention  to  fishing.  In  addition  to  the  native  fisher- 
men, white  men  are  engaged  in  salting  salmon  at  two  points  in  the  inlet, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenai  or  Kaknu  Biver  and  that  of  the  Kassilof.^ 
The  mode  of  capturing  the  salmon  adopted  by  the  natives  for  their  own 
purposes  is  exceedingly  primitive  and  unsatisfactory.  The  fish  being 
too  large  to  spear  with  safety,  a  frail  staging  of  x>oles  is  erected  at  right 
angles  with  the  river  bank,  extending  into  the  stream.  An  Indian  seats 
himself  at  the  outward  end  of  this  frame,  and,  holding  in  the  turbid 
water  a  large  wicker  basket  with  an  aperture  about  3  or  4  feet  in  diam- 
eter, waits  patiently  until  a  salmon  enters  the  basket.  But  of  course 
this  mode  of  capture  is  impracticable  where  the  water  is  clear,  and  even 
in  the  muddiest  stream  hundreds  pass  by  where  one  enters. 

The  king  salmon,  or  chavicha,  frequent  the  streams  of  the  inlet 
between  May  20  and  August  20.  They  are  most  abundant  during  the 
summer  neap  tide,  but  in  numbers  their  proportion  to  the  other  and 
less  valuable  salmon  species  is  as  one  to  three.  This  disparity  in  quan- 
tity, however,  is  equalized  somewhat  by  bulk  and  quality.  The  maxi- 
mum length  of  the  chavicha  reported  since  1870  was  6  feet,  and  the 
maximum  weight  97  pounds,  the  average  length  being  about  4  feet  and 

>  Last  year  a  cannery  on  the  SLassilof  Birer  pat  up  6,000  oases  of  2  dozen  cans  eaoh. 
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the  average  weight  50  poands.  They  appear  regnlarly  on  the  20th  of 
May,  running  in  pairs  and  not  in  schools,  and  hogging  the  shore.  They 
at  all  times  refuse  to  take  the  hook,  and  prey  upon  the  candle-fish  and 
stiekleback^  not,  however,  consuming  very  many.  They  are  caught  by 
the  whites  in  weirs  and  nets,  the  latter  being  12  feet  deep  by  120  feet 
in  length,  with  about  8  and  8^  inch  mesh.  The  weirs,  consisting  of 
poles  and  a  wickerwork  of  roots  and  bark,  are  erected  on  the  mud  flats 
of  the  river  at  low  tide. 

After  the  king  salmon,  two  other  varieties,  the  silver  (kisuch)  and  the 
red  salmon,  make  their  appearance  in  immense  numbers.  The  mode  of 
capturing  the  salmon  adopted  by  the  white  fisherman  is  essentially  the 
same  on  the  Eenai  and  the  Eassilof  rivers.  The  number  of  king  sal- 
mon captured  at  the  latter  place  during  1880  was  8,000,  weighing  320,000 
poands,  while  the  red  and  the  silver  salmon  numbered  1825(K),  of  an  aver- 
age weight  of  10  pounds  each,  or  185,000  pounds.  At  Kenai  the  num- 
ber of  Ung  salmon  secured  was  7,500,  weighing  about  300,000  pounds. 
The  native  population  of  Cooks  Inlet  comprises  168  families  (averag- 
ing about  4  individuals  each).  Each  of  these  families  prepares  at  least 
7oO  pounds  of  dried  salmon  for  winter  provision,  which  would  give  an 
^i^Sregate  amount  of  126,000  pounds  of  dried  salmon  put  up  on  the  inlet, 
representing  over  a  million  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  The  Creole  families 
distributed  over  the  various  settlements  number  44 ;  these  put  up  aboat 
6  barrels  of  salt  salmon  each,  or  264  barrels,  weighing  52,800  pounds. 
Of  dried  fish  these  Creoles  put  up  400  pounds  to  each  family,  or  an 
aggregate  of  17,600  iK)unds,  representing  176,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish. 
1^08  we  arrive  at  the  astonishing  aggregate  of  2,760,000  pounds  offish 
38  the  annual  consumption  by  natives  and  fishermen  on  Cook  Inlet. 
It  most  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
thiB  immense  bulk  is  wasted  in  the  process  of  drying. 

Informer  times  the  natives  of  the  lower  part  of  Cooks  Inlet  engaged 

^gely  in  the  capture  of  beluga  or  white  grampus,  deriving  from  these 

^nsters  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence.    The  belugas  seem  to 

(^  plentiful  in  the  turbid  waters  of  the  inlet,  and  schools  of  them  enter 

^me  of  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  limits  of  tide  water,  but  the  practice  of 

'^anting  them  seems  to  be  dying  out  among  the  present  generation, 

^hich  finds  easier  modes  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  the  killing  ot 

^he  beluga  is  now  a  rare  occurrence. 

Large  schools  of  the  eulachan,  or  candle-fish,  frequent  the  larger  riv- 
^M  of  the  inlet  and  are  highly  prized  as  food,  but  their  presence  in  the 
^vers  is  exceedingly  brief,  and  the  catch  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
^1  item  in  the  domestic  economy  of  this  region. 

4.  Thk  Kadiak  district.— The  piscatorial  wealth  of  this  district 
^as  already  been  referred  to  in  regard  to  codfishery,  but  at  the  present 
\ime  the  salmon  catch  is  of  greater  importance  both  for  home  consump- 
laon  and  for  export.  The  consumption  of  dried  salmon  within  the  dis- 
t^ct  by  159  fomilies  of  Creoles  and  255  families  of  natives  amounts  to 
310,600  pounds,  representing  3,105,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  The  Creole 
families  put  up  in  addition  nearly  1,000  barrels  of  salt  salmon,  weighing 
approximately  200,000  pounds.  The  consumption  of  fresh  salmon,  as 
such,  may  be  estimated  at  one-half  of  that  of  codfish  throughout  the 
year. 

In  addition  to  this  immense  catch  of  salmon  for  home  consumption 
there  are  on  the  Karlnk  Biver,  emptying  into  Shelikhof  Strait,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Kadiak  Island,  two  fishing  establishments  of  ccmsiderable 
magnitude;  between  1,600  and  1,800  barrels  of  salted  salmon  being 

H«  Doc  92,  pt  4 18 
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secured  here  by  the  two  firms  during  the  season  of  1880.^  Several  h 
dred  of  these  barrels  were  filled  with  bellies  only,  a  process  that  reqai 
the  killing  of  37,500  fish  in  order  to  fill  125  barrels.  Three  hand 
thousand  pounds  of  salmon  were  converted  into  ^^yukala"  at  this  i 
tion  in  1880,  yielding  17,500  pounds  of  dried  fish,  and  it  is  safe  to  i 
sume  that  at  the  present  time  three  or  four  times  this  quantity  is  sal 
at  Karluk  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  run  of  salmon  in 
Karluk  Biver  at  the  height  of  the  season  is  so  great  as  to  interi 
seriously  with  the  movement  of  canoes  in  crossing  the  stream,  and  ft 
10,000  to  20,000  barrels  could  be  filled  here  easily  during  the  seas 
The  fishing  is  done  entirely  with  seines  from  20  to  25  fathoms  in  leng 
3  fathoms  in  depth,  with  a  mesh  of  3^  inches.  The  average  weight 
the  salmon  secured  at  Karluk  is  10  pounds.  The  whole  native  popi 
tion  is  employed  in  these  fisheries  during  the  summer,  turning  tl 
attention  to  hunting  only  during  the  winter. 

Among  the  Creoles  of  the  Kadiak  district  and  the  more  prosperoui 
the  native  families  the  use  of  the  bidarka  or  kaiak  has  been  to  a  gr 
extent  superseded  by  small  crafb — sloops  and  plungers,  mostly  buill 
order  by  the  skillful  carpenters  of  the  oreole  settlements  of  Afogi 
and  Telovoi.  A  few  fishing  schooners  ranging  from  15  to  20  tons  h 
den  have  also  been  constructed  at  Kadiak  and  Wood  Island,  but  th 
are  employed  in  fishing  comparatively  a  small  x>ortion  of  the  time,  be 
chartered  by  traders  during  the  hunting  season. 

The  salmon  of  Karluk  is  perhaps  a  little  inferior  in  quality  to  thai 
Cook  Inlet,  but,  being  possessed  of  flesh  of  a  deep  r^  color,  it  m€ 
with  ready  sale. 

5.  The  Belkovskt  bistbiot. — ^This  district  includes  the  Shuma 
Islands,  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  c 
fishery.  Throughout  this  section  salmon  is  caught  only  for  home  c 
sumption,  for  which  purpose  there  seems  to  be  an  abundant  supij 
but  with  codfish  near  at  hand  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  every  set 
ment  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  being  of  great  importance.  The  inhal 
ants  of  this  district  are  nearly  all  successful  sea-otter  hunters,  who 
able  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  imported  provisions,  and  ooi 
qnently  the  consumption  of  fish  is  much  less  than  in  some  other  < 
tricts.  A  calculation  could  not  be  made  upon  the  same  basis  here  ai 
the  Kadiak  or  Kenai  districts,  but  the  167  families  inhabiting  the  set 
ments  of  Belkovsky  parish  consume  perhaps  from  150,00io  to  200,) 
pounds  of  salmon  annually,  fresh  and  dried,  and  an  equal  quantity 
codfish. 

6.  The  Unalaska  ob  Aleutian  bistbiot.— The  inhabitants 
Unalaska  district  engage  chiefly  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sea  otter,  f 
fishing  is  limiteil  by  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  fis 
hero  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kadiak  and  the  Belkov< 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  greenfish  or  rock-cod,  whicli 
plentiful  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands;  flatfisl 
halibuts,  and  flounders  are  very  abundant,  and  are  taken  in  large  qu 
titles  with  spears;  the  halibut,  however,  is  not  as  large  as  that  foi 
in  other  districts  of  Alaska.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  codi 
also  frequent  the  harbors  and  a  few  banks  in  Bering  Sea,  and  ^e  s^] 
fish,  yellow  fish,  or  Atkha  mackerel  exists  here  in  immense  numb< 
This  fish  (described  by  Pallas  as  Lahrax  numopterygiusy  but  known 
present  as  Fleurogrammus  monopterygius)  is  found  about  the  whoh 
the  Aleutian  chain,  and  also  among  the  Shumagin  islands,  congregat 

1  Last  year  one  firm  shipped  from  the  same  place  5,000  oases  of  oazined  salmon 
2,100  barrels  of  200  pounds  each  of  salt  salmon. 
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in  large  schools.  At  Attoo  it  is  known  as  the  kelpflsli,  on  the  Shu- 
magins  as  the  yellow  or  striped  fish,  and  from  IJualaska  to  Atkha  as 
the  Atkha  mackerel.  The  last  name  appears  very  appropriate,  firom 
the  fact  that  when  s^ted  and  preserved  just  as  mackerel  are  treated,  it 
has  the  same  taste  as  the  latter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this 
striped  fish  were  properly  introduced  into  the  markets  it  would  meet 
with  ready  sale,  as  it  is  certainly  an  excellent  food-fish  either  salted  or 
fresh.  Traders  at  Nazan  Bay,  Atkha  Island,  report  that  500  to  600 
barrels  could  easily  be  put  up  by  them  in  thait  bay  alone.  The  latest 
price  of  this  salt  fish  reported  from  San  Francisco  was  only  $10  a  barrel, 
kt  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  same  fish  put  up  in  a  marketable  shape 
m  kits  would  command  a  better  price. 

Three  or  four  species  of  trout  and  many  varieties  of  salmon  frequent 
the  bays  and  larger  streams  of  this  district,  existing  everywhere  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  winter  stores  of  dried 
fish  or  yukala.  Captains  Harbor,  on  Unalaska  Island,  is  frequented  at 
certain  seasons  by  immense  schools  of  herrings  of  a  large  variety,  and 
exceedingly  fat.  Occasional  shipments  in  small  lots  to  San  Francisco 
iQeet  with  ready  sale  in  that  market,  especially  for  pickling. 

Here,  as  in  the  Belkovsky  district,  the  comparative  wealth  resulting 

from  the  seaotter  trade  has  caused  the  natives  to  neglect  their  natursd 

^pod  supplies,  such  as  fish  and  game,  and  to  purchase  imported  provi- 

^ons;  consequently  the  consumption  of  fish  is  proportionately  much 

Waller  than  in  less  favored  districts;  but  at  a  rough  estimate  the 

^tmual  destruction  of  fresh  fish  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Unalaska  or 

Aleutian  district,  numbering  some  1,400,  may  be  put  down  at  700,000 

m>und8. 

7.  Ths  Bbistojl  Bay  bistbiot. — This  district  comprises  the  coast 
^f  Bering  Sea,  between  £[renitzin  Strait  and  Gape  Newenham,  with  the 
^vers  Oogashik,  Igagik,  Naknek,  Kvichak,  Nushegak,  Igushek,  and 
"^ogiak,  and  their  tributaries.  The  natives  of  this  region,  numbering 
^boat  4,000,  derive  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  subsistence  from 
tihe  various  kinds  of  salmon,  which  frequent  the  rivers  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Exports  from  this  section  have  thus  far  been  limited  to 
from  800  to  1,200  barrels  of  salted  salmon  per  annum  from  the  Nushegak 
^iver. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  few  settlements  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aliaska 
Peninsula  and  about  Bristol  Bay  engage  occasionally  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  whale  and  walrus,  gaining  thereby  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
their  food  supply,  but  the  consumption  of  salmon  is  not  thereby  per- 
ceptibly lessened. 

The  annual  ''run"  of  the  salmon  family  in  the  rivers  of  this  district 
begins  in  the  last  half  of  May  and  continues  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  inferior  species  of  red  fish  and  '^  gorbusha''  are  caught 
until  late  in  October,  and  even  in  November,  while  the  various  kinds 
of  salmon  trout  and  white  fish  exist  under  the  ice  of  streams  and  lakes 
throop^hont  the  winter.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  nvers,  whose  waters  begin  to  fall  with  the  first  frosts  in  the  moun- 
tains, are  covered  with  rows  and  heaps  of  dead  silver  and  king  salmon 
2  and  3  feet  in  height,  representing  the  number  of  these  fish  that 
died  firom  exhaustion  and  bruises  received  in  struggling  with  the  fierce 
current,  the  rocks,  and  snags  in  their  annual  journey  of  reproduction. 
The  description  of  one  river  at  this  period  may  serve  as  a  type  for  all. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1880, 1  struck  the  Igushek  Biver  where  it 
springs  from  a  beautiful  lake  surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable 
height.    The  gravelly  beach  of  the  lakes  and  every  bar  and  shoal  of 
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the  river  was  lined  with  the  decayed  and  putrefying  bodies  of  the  fish, 
which  lay  in  windrows,  as  it  were,  from  1  to  2  feet  deep,  while  every 
overhanging  boagh  and  projecting  rock  was  festooned  with  the  rotten 
bodies.  At  night  a  space  had  to  be  cle^yred  of  this  disgusting  mass 
to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  and  the  abominable  stench  afifected  us  to  such 
a  degree  that,  though  entirely  without  provisions,  we  did  not  feel  the 
pangs  of  hunger  there. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  districts  already 
discussed,  a  more  economical  method  of  preserving  the  fish  would  per- 
mit of  the  exportation  of  large  quantities,  though  the  salmon  caught 
annnally  to  feed  these  4,000  people  can  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
2,000,000  pounds. 

8.  The  Kuseokvim  bistbiot. — We  now  turn  our  attention  to 
another  district  drained  by  a  great  river  and  somewhat  densely  inhab- 
ited by  an  almost  purely  ichthyophagous  population.  Salmon  in  three 
or  four  varieties  throng  the  channel  and  sloughs  of  the  Kuskokvim 
from  May  to  October;  trout  and  whitefish  of  various  kinds  are  trapped 
under  the  ice  throughout  the  winter,  while  the  backwaters  of  the  tun- 
dra, the  lakes,  and  ponds  are  full  of  pike  and  a  very  toothsome  and 
nutritious  small  blackfish  peculiar  to  this  region  and  the  Yukon  deltai 
which  has  been  named,  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  BaUia  pecUh 
ralis.  The  fish  is  so  abundant  that  only  old  men,  boys,  and  women 
engage  in  the  catch,  while  the  men  hunt  reindeer  and  moose  and  pur- 
sue the  ^'maklak"  (a  large  seal)  for  the  sake  of  its  luscious  blubber. 
In  the  estuary  of  the  Kuskokvim  and  the  wide-mouthed  tide  creeks  of 
the  low  delta  land  the  beluga,  or  white  grampus,  is  still  quite  plentiful, 
and  furnishes  ample  stores  of  blubber  and  oil,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  people  living  above  tide  water,  who  can  only 
obtain  by  purchase  the  oil  in  which  to  dip  their  dried  salmon. 

The  consumption  of  salmon  in  this  district,  thickly  populated  as  it  is 
within  100  miles  of  the  coast,  is  exceedingly  great,  for  here  not  only 
human  beings  but  dogs  also  must  be  fed.  The  ratio  accepted  for  the 
other  districts  of  500  pounds  of  dried  fish  for  each  individual  must  be 
increased  here  by  at  least  one-fifth,  representing  6,000  pounds  of  fresh 
fish  destroyed  for  the  maintenance  of  one  individual  and  his  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  family  dogs. 

Throughout  the  winter,  when  snow  lies  deep  through  forest  and  tufk- 
dra  and  hunting  is  made  impossible,  the  native  of  the  vaJley  of  the 
Kuskokvim  depends  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  whitefish  (Caregimus) 
in  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  every  village  has  its  traps  set 
over  eddies  and  shoals  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  firmly  established.  The 
traps  are  of  nearly  the  same  construction  as  thosd  used  in  the  summer, 
but  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  as  they  are  not  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  huge  king  salmon  or  the  full-grown  ^^  nalima."  Every 
morning  at  dawn,  or  between  8  or  9  o'clock,  the  men  of  the  village  can 
be  seen  making  their  way  to  the  traps,  armed  with  ice  picks  curiously 
fashioned  from  walrus  tusks  or  reindeer  antlers,  for  each  succeeding 
night  a  ne^,  solid,  ice  covering  forms  over  the  trap  which  must  be 
removed  to  get  at  the  fish.  Sometimes  after  an  extraor^narily  cold 
night  it  happens  that  the  whole  wicker  basket  of  the  trap,  including  its 
contents,  is  frozen  solid,  an  accident  involving  considerable  labor,  as 
the  trap  must  then  be  taken  to  pieces  and  buUt  anew.  -  In  spite  of  all 
such  difficulties  the  supply  of  whitefish  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Kuskokvim  people  during  the  winter,  with  the  help 
of  the  scanty  stores  of  dried  salmon,  preserved  during  tiie  summeTi  and 
the  hares  and  ptarmigans  trapped  by  the  boya. 
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In  the  lakes,  the  feeders  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Knskokvim,  the 

sabnon  tront  is  quite  plentiftil  throaghont  the  winter,  and  is  secored  by 

the  natives  with  hooks  and  lines  or  dip  nets  through  openings  in  the 

ice.   Were  it  not  for  this  unfailing  supply  of  whitefish  and  trout  it 

▼onld  be  impossible  for  these  improvident  savages  to  live  through  the 

winUst.    This  remark  refers  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  river. 

On  the  lower  river,  within  the  influence  of  the  tremendous  tidsd  action 

described  elsewhere,  the  river  does  not  sustain  a  solid  covering  of  ice, 

and  seals  are  hunted  throughout  the  winter,  furnishing  ample  supplies 

of  luscious  oil  and  blubber;  and  even  the  beluga  comes  up  the  gulf-like 

estuary  in  schools,  puffing  and  snorting  like  a  fleet  of  tugboats,  between 

the  masses  of  ice  floating  up  and  down  with  the  changing  tide. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  beluga  and  the  large  seal  (maklak)  is  a  very 
important  article  of  trade  between  the  lowland  people  and  those  of  the 
mountains,  the  latter  depending  upon  it  entirely  for  lighting  their  semi- 
subterranean  dwellings  during  the  winter  and  to  supplement  their 
scanty  stores  of  food.  The  oil  is  manufactured  by  a  very  simple  proc- 
ess. Huge  driftlogs  are  fashioned  into  troughs,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Thlinket  tribes  make  their  wooden  canoes.  Into  these 
troughs  filled  with  water  the  blubber  is  thrown  in  lumps  of  from  2 
to  5  pounds  in  weight;  Mien  a  large  number  of  smooth  cobblestones 
are  tlurown  into  a  fl^  until  they  are  thoroughly  heated,  when  they  are 
picked  up  with  sticks  fashioned  for  the  purpose  and  deposited  in  the 
water,  which  boils  up  at  once.  After  a  few  minutes  these  stones  must 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  this  laborious  process  being 
continued  until  the  oil  has  been  boiled  out  of  the  blubber  and  floats  on 
the  surface,  when  it  is  removed  with  flat  pieces  of  bone  or  roughly 
fashioned  ladles  and  decanted  into  bladders  or  whole  seal  skins. 

The  densely  populated  delta  between  the  mouths  of  the  Euskokvim 
and  Yukon  rivers,  with  its  great  network  of  channels,  sloughs,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  offers  to  its  inhabitants  scarcely  any  article  of  food  but  such 
as  is  drawn  from  the  water,  the  beluga  and  the  seal  furnishing  the 
meat  and  oil  so  necessary  to  sustain  life  in  high  latitudes,  while  the  sal- 
mon and  whitefish  abound  here  as  they  do  on  the  larger  rivers;  and  in 
addition  to  these  is  found  the  small  blackfish  named  Dallia  pectoralis. 
This  fish,  not  exceeding  5  or  6  inches  in  length,  and  scarcely  known  to 
the  scientiflc  world  until  a  few  years  ago,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  l^e  inhabitants  of  this  delta.  It  is  found  in  all  the  shallower  chan- 
nels and  lagoons  throughout  the  country  in  such  quantities  as  to  fur- 
nish subsistence  for  whole  settlements  in  the  most  desolate  regions, 
where  nothing  else  could  be  found  to  sustain  life  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  blackfish,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  exceedingly 
tBkty  and  a  good  quality  of  pellucid  oil  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  process 
described  above.  Its  presence  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  civil- 
ized traveler  who  may  happen  to  traverse  this  almost  unknown  region, 
as  it  represents  the  only  palatable  article  of  food  to  be  found  there 
during  the  winter;  and  without  it  he  would  be  obliged  to  subsist  upon 
dried  fish,  blubber,  and  oil  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  The 
people  inhabiting  the  region  where  the  blackfish  is  found  are  in  better 
condition  physically  when  spring  approaches  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  regions  where  it  does  not  exist,  being  almost  exempt  from  the 
annual  period  of  starvation  elsewhere  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
salmon  ran  in  the  rivers.  The  3,000  or  4,000  people  inhabiting  the  delta 
must  be  looked  upon  as  fish  eaters  only,  and  the  consumption  of  fish  by 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year  must  be  correspondingly  great. 
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9.  The  Yukow  Eivbb  distbict. — It  is  next  to  impossible  to  form 
an  adequate  estimate  of  the  consnmption  of  fish  on  a  river  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Yukon  from  the  point  where  it  enters  Alaska  on  the 
British  Oolumbian  boundary  until  it  reaches  Bering  Sea.  We  know 
that  the  run  of  the  various  species  of  salmon  is  very  large,  though  not 
extended  over  a  long  period,  and  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
catch  is  preserved  by  the  wasteful  process  of  drying  only,  which  reduces 
a  fish  weighing  as  it  comes  out  of  the  water  from  60  to  1(K)  pounds  to  a 
flat  and  shriveled  object  of  from  5  to  10  pounds.  The  loss  on  all  classes 
of  fish  is  in  a  like  proportion,  and  consequently  the  quantity  requirc^l 
or  the  sustenance  of  a  single  individual  throughout  the  seven  or  eight 
months  of  winter  must  be  very  great. 

As  far  as  the  Eskimo  race  has  extended  its  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  to  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300  miles  from  the  sea,  the  fish 
traps  already  described  lie  on  both  banks;  but  as  this  mode  of  fishing 
affects  only  such  fish  as  ascend  the  stream  along  the  banks  and  eddies, 
the  number  of  salmon  which  complete  their  journey  of  reproduction 
without  meeting  any  obstacles  must  exceed  by  far  the  number  secured 
by  the  natives.  In  view  of  the  immense  width  and  depth  of  the  river, 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  immense  mass  of  fish  could 
be  secured  by  fishermen,  even  were  they  provided  with  all  the  appli- 
ances now  in  use  on  the  Columbia  Eiver  in  Oregon  and  the  Sacramento 
in  California. 

The  Athaba«kan  tribes  inhabiting  the  upper  Yukon  region  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  make  use  of  trapvS.  The  game  is  still  plentiful  in  their  coun- 
try, and  they  resort  to  fishing  only  with  hooks  and  lines,  chiefly  in  the 
smaller  streams  and  lakes.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  small  stock 
of  fish  for  traveling  stores  and  dog  feed,  whole  families  descend  the 
river  in  the  summer  and  camp  at  some  favorable  spot  for  a  month  or 
two,  while  others  obtain  the  same  supplies  in  exchange  for  furs  from 
the  natives  of  the  lower  river.  In  addition  to  man  and  his  dogs  we 
find  here  another  factor  in  the  consumption  of  fish  in  the  bear  ( Ursus 
richardsonii)^  who  is  an  expert  fisher  and  consumes  immense  quantities 
both  of  salmon  and  whitefish.  He  is  accustomed  to  select  a  projecting 
point  on  the  sloping  bank  of  a  river,  where  he  stretches  himself  close 
to  the  water's  edge  and  watches  the  surface  of  the  turbid  stream.  The 
ripple  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  large  fish  informs  him  of  the  proper 
time  to  make  a  sweep  with  his  huge  paw,  the  claws  projecting  like  so 
many  hooks,  and  he  seldom  fails  to  bring  forth  one  or  more  fish  at  a 
time.  These  he  carries  away  to  some  distance  from  the  river  bank, 
where  he  lies  down  and  strips  the  bones  of  all  the  flesh  as  neatly  as  if 
he  intended  to  preserve  the  complete  skeleton  as  a  specimen.  The 
bones  of  salmon  and  whitefish  are  frequently  found  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  streams,  where  the  fisli  have  been  carried  by  bears 
to  feed  their  young.  These  animals  are  plentiful  throughout  the  Yukon 
region,  and  subsist  upon  no  other  food  from  the  time  the  salmon  begins 
to  run  until  the  berries  are  ripe,  late  in  August,  when  the  shaggy  fish 
eaters  become  strict  vegetarians. 

For  the  Yukon  Biver  district  the  annual  destruction  of  fish  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  individual  can  not  be  calculated  at  less  than  6,000 
pounds. 

10.  The  Arctic  distbict. — Of  the  consumption  of  fish  along  the 
Arctic  Coast  of  Alaska  to  the  northward  of  Bering  Strait  no  reliable 
data  are  accessible.  The  people  subsist  to  a  greater  extent  upon  seals, 
walruses,  and  the  meat  of  whales.  The  run  of  salmon  in  the  few  larger 
rivers  watering  this  region  is  necessarily  short,  and  the  fish  is  much 
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Bmaller  than  we  find  it  to  the  Bonthward.    The  natives,  however,  man- 
age to  pat  up  daring  the  brief  summer  a  small  supply  of  dried  salmon 
andwhitefisb.    ^'Fakhnia,"  a  species  of  tomcod,  is  caught  during  the 
summer  along  the  lower  Arctic  Ooast,  and  salmon  trout  ascend  the 
larger  streams.    Oodfish  have  been  caught  at  a  few  points  along 
the  Arctic  Coast,  but  no  banks  have  been  located.    Of  late  years, 
since  whaling  has  been  pursued  more  actively  by  means  of  steam  ves- 
sels and  improved  appliances,  the  Eskimo  living  upon  the  coast  have 
lived  so  largely  upon  the  offal  left  to  them  by  whalers  after  cutting  up 
the  huge  cetaceans  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  neglect  fishing  to  a 
great  extent;  but  unfortunately  these  same  whalers,  who  temporarily 
increased  one  source  of  subsistence,  destroyed  by  thousands  an  animal 
ihmishing  the  staple  food  of  these  regions — the  walrus — which  is  rap- 
idly being  exterminated  for  the  sake  of  its  ivory.    The  animals  are  shot 
with  rifles  from  ships  and  boats,  and  out  of  10  animals  killed  but  2  or 
3  are  secured,  while  7  or  8  sink  and  are  lost.    This  wasteful  practice  is 
a  question  of  life  or  death  with  the  poor  Eskimo.    At  points  most 
exposed  to  such  depredations,  like  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in  Bering 
Sea,  two-thirds  of  the  x>^ople  have  already  perished  by  starvation. 
The  evil  is  increased  by  the  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  freely  distrib- 
nted  among  these  natives  by  whalers  and  illicit  traders,  causing  the 
latter  to  neglect,  during  periods  of  wild  intoxication,  the  laying  up  of 
stores  for  winter. 

The  whaling  industry  of  the  north  Pacific  is  now  carried  on  chiefly 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Arctic,  beyond  Bering  Strait,  with  the 
exception  of  some  coast  whaling  on  the  California  Ooast  and  in  the  chan- 
nels and  passages  of  Alexander  Archipelago.  The  vessels  engaged  in 
the  business  on  the  Alaskan  Coast  in  1880  were  36  sailing  craft  and  4 
steamers.  Their  catch  consisted  of  35,000  pounds  of  whalebone,  15,000 
pounds  of  ivory,  and  21,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  value  of  the  bone  alone 
was  $850,000;  that  of  the  oil,  $280,000,  while  the  ivory  brought  $9,000, 
making  a  total  of  $1,139,000,  or  an  average  of  $28,475  per  vessel — cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  showing  of  the  profits  accruing  from  this  industry. 
The  15,000  pounds  of  ivory  represent  at  least  3,000  walruses,  the  aver- 
age weight  of  a  pair  of  tusks  being  5  pounds.  The  3,000  walruses 
whose  tusks  were  secured  would  indicate  that  at  least  10,000  were 
killed,  seven-tenths  of  which  were  lost.  In  view  of  such  wanton 
destruction  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  extermination,  at  no  distant  date, 
of  the  people  who  depend  upon  the  walrus  for  subsistence. 

The  common  hair  seal  and  the  sea  lion  have  decreased  in  numbers  to 
sucl  an  extent  along  the  whole  coast  line  of  Alaska  that  their  pursuit 
no  longer  occupies  a  place  among  the  industries  of  the  country,  and 
they  supply  a  wholly  local  demand.  The  sea  lion  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-otter  hunting  grounds,  compelling 
the  trading  firms  to  import  such  skins  irom  the  coast  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia and  Mexico  in  order  to  furnish  their  hunters  with  the  material  for 
making  their  canoes.  Sealion  meat  was  once  a  staple  article  of  food 
with  the  Aleutian  people  and  among  all  the  Eskimo  tribes,  but  at  pres- 
ent it  is  looked  upon  as  a  delicacy  not  easily  obtained. 

The  supply  of  fish  of  various  kinds  in  Alaska  is  practically  inex- 
haustible, but  the  stores  lavished  upon  the  natives  of  that  country 
by  bountiful  nature  could  not  be  more  wastefully  used  than  they  are 
now.  Any  development  in  the  fishing  industry  must  necessarily  be 
an  improvement,  causing  a  saving  in  the  supply. 
The  proportion  of  Alaskan  fish  brought  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  when  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the  same 
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articles  by  the  natives,  is  so  very  small  that  it  barely  deserves  the 
name  of  an  industry  of  the  country.  The  business,  however,  shows  a 
decided  tendency  to  increase  in  magnitude,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  the  shipments  of  salted  salmon  in  barrels  from  the  Kadiak- 
Aleutian  divisions  have  been  steadily  increasing,  untU  they  now 
amount  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  barrels  per  annum.  These  sell 
readily  at  $9  per  barrel  in  San  Francisco,  leaving  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  men  who  have  invested  capital  in  the  enterprise.  The  number  of 
cases  of  canned  salmon  shipped  during  the  last  year  was  between  8,000 
and  9,000,  each  case  containing  2  dozen  2-pound  cans.  Oodfish  ship- 
ments from  the  Shumagin  Islands  and  Bering  Sea  amount  to  nearly 
600,000  fish  of  the  average  weight,  when  cured,  of  from  3  to  5  poundjs 
each,  bringing  from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound.  But  few  men  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital  are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  Alaska  in  ttte 
present  unsettled  condition  of  the  country. 

THE  TDiBEB  OF  AliASKA. 

The  claims  of  Alaska  to  the  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  valuable 
timber  have  been  both  exaggerated  and  disputed. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  sketched  the  distribution  of 
forests  throughout  the  whole  country.  In  detail  we  find  that  the  timber 
of  Alaska  consists  of  evergreen  trees  principally,  the  spruce  family 
preponderating  to  an  overwhelming  extent.  These  trees  grow  to  their 
greatest  size  in  the  Sitka  or  Alexander  Archipelago.  An  interval 
occurs  from  Gross  Sound  until  we  pass  over  the  fair-weather  ground  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  upon  the  region  of  Prince  William  Sound 
and  Cooks  Inlet,  where  this  timber  again  occurs  and  attains  very 
respectable  proportions  in  many  sections  of  the  district,  notably  at 
Wood  Island  and  portions  of  Afognak,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  and  the  two  gulfs  that  environ  it.  The  abundance  of  this 
timber  and  the  extensive  area  clothed  by  it  are  readily  appreciated  by 
looking  at  the  map,  and  are  rendered  still  more  impressive  when  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  extends  in  good  size  as  far  north 
as  the  Yukon  Valley,  clothing  all  the  hiUs  within  that  extensive  region 
and  to  the  north  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  Kenai  Peninsula,  so  that  the 
amount  of  timber  found  herein  is  great  in  the  aggregate.  The  size  of 
this  spruce  timber  at  its  base  will  be  typified  in  trees  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  50  feet  and  over  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  at  least  3  feet. 
They  have  not  grown  as  fast  as  they  would  have  grown  in  a  more 
congenial  latitude  to  the  south,  such  as  Puget  Sound  or  Oregon ;  Ifence 
when  they  are  run  through  the  sawmill  the  frequent  and  close  proximity 
of  knots  mars  the  quality  and  depresses  the  sale  of  the  lumber.  Spruce 
boards  are  not  adapted  to  nice  finishing  work  in  building  or  in  cabinet 
ware,  or,  indeed,  in  anything  that  requires  a  finish  and  upon  which 
paint  and  varnish  may  be  permanently  applied,  for  under  the  influence 
of  slight  degrees  of  heat  it  sweats,  exuding  minute  globules  of  gum  or 
rosin,  which  are  sticky  and  difficult  to  remove. 

The  other  timber  trees  in  southeastern  Alaska,  Kadiak,  and  Cooks 
Inlet  may  be  called  exceptional.  But  one  very  valuable  species  of  yel- 
low ceda>T{Cupre88U8nutkaen8i8)  is  found  scattered  here  and  there  within 
the  Alexander  Archipelago  and  onthe«^0-mile  strip.  Here  this  really  val- 
uable tree  is  found  at  wide  intervals  in  small  clumps,  principally  along 
shoal  water  courses  and  fiords,  attaining  a  much  greater  size  than  the 
spruce,  as  frequently  trees  are  found  100  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
5  and  6  feet.    The  lumber  made  from  these  is  exceedingly  valuable,  of 
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the  very  finest  texture,  odor,  and  endurance,  and  is  highly  prized  by 
the  cabinet-maker  and  the  shipbuilder. 

While,  therefore,  we  find  a  very  large  supply  of  timber  in  Alaska 
nch  as  we  have  described,  yet  it  is  instantly  apparent  that  as  long  as 
the  immense  forests  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  southern 
British  Columbia  stand  as  they  exist  to-day  there  will  be  practicaUy  no 
market  for  Alaskan  lumber. 

The  accompanying  map  indicates,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained, 
the  distribution  of  the  yellow  cedar  (0.  nutknensia)  and  the  Sitka 
^Tuce  {Abies  sitehenis)  and  also  the  northern  and  western  limits  of  the 
ter  tree.    Hie  white  birch  is  found  throughout  the  region  which  sup- 
rts  the  spruce — scattered  or  in  small  bodies— chiefly  along  the  water 
nrses.    The  alder  and  willow  are  found  on  all  the  lowlands,  reach- 
^g  far  beyond  the  northern  and  western  limit  of  the  spruce.    A  poplar, 
resembling  our  cottonwood,  attaining  great  size  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, is  also  found  in  nearly  all  the  timbered  sections  of  Alaska 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

To  the  westward  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  no  tim- 
ber grows  at  an  altitude  higher  than  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  consequently  the  forests  are  confined  entirely  to  valleys  and 
plains,  all  mountains  being  bare  throughout  the  section  indicated.  On 
Kadiak  Island  and  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  the  change  from  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  spruce  timber  to  bare  hills  and  grassy  plains  is  very 
abmpt,  and  is  apparently  unexplained  by  any  corresponding  change  in 
soil,  temperature,  or  general  climatic  conditions.  A  slightly  curved 
line,  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  coast  hills  of  the  east  shore  of 
Norton  Sound  with  the  Oonalakleet  Eiver,  passing  across  the  Yukon 
and  the  Euskokvim  rivers,  the  mouth  of  the  Nushegak,  across  the 
Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  impinging  upon  the  north  Pacific  in  the  vicinity 
of  Orlova  Bay,  on  Eadiak  Island,  will  serve  as  the  western  limit  of 
spruce  forest  in  Alaska. 

With  reference  to  quality  the  Alaska  forest  trees  may  be  divided  as 
follows : 

1.  Yellow  oedab  (Cupressus  nutkaensis). — This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  woods  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  combining  a  fine,  close  texture 
with  great  hardness,  durability,  and  a  peculiar  but  pleasant  odor.  The 
Bussians  named  it  <<  dushnik  "  (scented  wood)  on  account  of  the  last- 
named  quality.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka,  on  Baranof  and 
adjoining  islands,  this  tree  was  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Eussians, 
but  on  the  Kehk  Archipelago  (Koo  Island)  and  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  and  a  few  others  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  near  the  British 
Columbian  frontier,  considerable  bodies  of  it  can  still  be  found,  and 
beyond  the  line,  in  the  Nass  and  Skeena  Eiver  valleys,  it  is  also  abun- 
dant. 

2.  Sitka  spbuoe  (AMes  sitchensis), — ^This  is  the  universal  forest 
tree  of  Alaska,  and  is  found  of  gigantic  size  on  the  islands  of  the 
Alexander  Archipelago  and  on  the  shores  of  Prince  William  Sound. 
Its  medium  growth  it  appears  to  attain  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon 
and  the  Euskokvim,  while  on  the  east  side  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  on  the 
more  northern  uplands  it  is  quite  stunted  and  dwarfed.  The  Sitka 
spruce  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  various  requirements  of  all 
Alaskan  natives  in  their  domestic  economy,  as  its  timber  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  nearly  every  dwelling  throughout  the  country,  and 
even  those  tribes  who  inhabit  barren  coasts  far  removed  from  the  limits 
of  coniferous  trees  are  supplied  with  it  through  means  of  freshets  and 
ocean  currents.    The  sappy  outer  portion  of  the  wood  furnishes  splin- 
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ters  and  torohes  that  light  ap  during  long  months  of  winter  the  dark 
dwellings  of  interior  tribes  of  Tinneh  stock,  who  know  not  the  oil  lamp 
of  their  Innait  neighbors.  The  same  material  is  also  nsed  for  sledge 
runners  on  loose  but  crisp  firozen  snow,  over  which  iron  or  steel  would 
drag  with  difficulty,  as  over  deep,  coarse  sand.  The  Thlinket  and  the 
Hyda  fashion  their  buoyant  and  grc^ceful  canoes,  both  large  and  small, 
from  spruce  logs,  and  split  from  them  also  the  huge  planks  used  in  the 
construction  of  their  houses.  The  lumber  manufactured  from  the  Sitka 
spruce  is  much  less,  durable  than  the  yellow  cedar,  very  knotty,  and 
consequently  not  adapted  for  shipbuilding. 

3.  Hemlock  {Abie^  mertensiana).  —  Though  this  tree  generally 
exceeds  the  spruce  in  size,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  much  less  vaJuable 
as  timber,  but  well  adapted  for  fuel. 

4.  Balsam  fib  (Abies  canadensis), — This  tree  is  found  only  in  small, 
scattered  bodies,  and  is  of  little  value  as  timber,  but  the  natives  use 
its  bark  for  tanning  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  SOBUB  PINE  {Pinus  contorta), — The  scrub  pine  is  found  throughout 
the  interior  of  Alaska  in  small,  scattered  bodies  up  to  the  highest 
latitudes,  but  it  is  of  no  value  as  timber. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forests  of  Alaska  are  altogether  con- 
iferous, as  the  small  bodies  of  birch  and  the  alder  and  wiUow  thickets 
on  the  lower  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  rivers  can  scarcely  be  considered 
to  come  under  this  head.  Aside  irom  the  yellow  cedar,  which  is  rare, 
the  timber  wealth  of  Alaska  consists  of  the  Sitka  spruce,  which  is  not 
only  abundant  and  large  (trees  of  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  being 
quite  common  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  Prince  William  Sound),  but 
also  generally  accessible. 

To  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area  of  timbered  lands 
in  Alaska  is  at  present  impossible,  in  view  of  our  incomplete  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  mountain  ranges,  which,  though  falling  within  the 
timber  limits,  must  be  deducted  from  the  superficial  area  of  forest 
covering. 

A  few  small  sawmills  of  exceedingly  limited  capacity  have  been 
erected  at  various  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  to  supply  the  local 
demand  of  trading  posts  and  mining  camps,  but  finished  building  lum- 
ber IS  still  largely  imported  even  into  this  heavily  timbered  region.  In 
all  western  Alaska  but  one  small  sawmill  is  known  to  exist,  which  is 
on  Wood  Island,  St.  Paul  Harbor,  Kadiak.  This  mill  was  first  set  up 
to  supply  sawdust  for  packing  ice,  but  since  the  collapse  of  that  indus- 
try its  operations  have  been  spasmodic  and  not  worth  mentioning. 
Lumber  from  Puget  Sound  and  British  Oolumbian  mills  is  shipped  to 
nearly  all  ports  in  western  Alaska  for  the  use  of  whites  and  half-breeds, 
while  the  natives  in  their  more  remote  settlements  obtain  planks  and 
boards  by  the  very  laborious  process  of  splitting  logs  with  iron  or  ivory 
wedges.  On  the  treeless  isles  of  the  Shumagin  and  Aleutian  groups, 
as  well  as  in  the  southern  settlements  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  even 
firewood  is  imported  from  more  favored  sections  of  the  Territoiy  and 
commands  high  prices. 

The  driftwood  washed  upon  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  ArcMc 
is  of  very  little  value  as  building  material  and  cannot  be  worked  into 
lumber. 

On  the  map  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  approximately  the  extent 
of  the  tundra,  or  marshy  plains,  producing  a  vigorous  growth  of  mosses, 
grasses,  and  even  flowers,  but  resting  upon  a  substratum  of  firozen  soil 
and  ice,  which  does  not  thaw  during  the  brief  summers.  The  glaciers 
also  have  been  indicated  where  they  are  definitely  known  to  exist,  but 
others  tould  doubtless  be  found  in  mountain  regions  not  yet  visited. 
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MINERALS. 

CdSl  is  found,  chiefly  or  wholly  of  a  lignite  composition,  at  a  great 
Ihany  points  throughout  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Alaska 
and  the  islands  thereof;  and  during  the  past  season  a  vein  was  opened 
in  the  Arctic,  above  Cape  Lisburne,  by  Captain  Hooper,  of  the  revenue 
marine,  who  says  that  he  mined  it  easily  and  used  it  with  great  satis- 
faction in  making  steam  for  his  vessel.  The  oldest  coal  mine  in  the 
country  is  that  on  Cooks  Inlet,  near  its  mouth,  at  a  place  still  called  on 
the  map  Coal  Harbor.  The  Russians  also  took  notice  of  coal  at  Unga, 
on  the  Shumagiu  Islands,  and  several  openings  were  made  by  them  of 
veins  here  and  there  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago.  Following  the 
Russians,  our  people  discovered  and  attempted  to  work  one  or  two  in 
the  Sltkan  Archipelago  and  several  to  the  westward.  The  quality  of  all 
this  coal  located  and  worked  for  a  brief  experimental  period  was  of  so 
poor  a  grade  that  in  no  case  has  it  been  pronounced  fit  for  use  on  steam- 
going  vessels,  being  so  highly  charged  with  sulphur  and  other  deleteri- 
ous combinations.  The  value,  however,  of  Captain  Hooper's  vein  in 
the  Arctic  to  the  opening  enterprise  of  steam  whaling,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  revenue  marine  itself,  must  be  of  very  striking  moment.  These 
experiments  with  Alaskan  coal  have  been  exceedingly  thorough  and 
patiently  wrought  out  at  IJnga,  where  the  most  laudable,  persistent, 
and  even  desperate  determination  has  been  manifested  by  the  owners 
of  certain  ledges  thereon  to  develop  their  holdings  into  mines  of 
wealth.  The  steamers  in  the  Territory  bring  their  own  coal  with  them, 
or  have  it  sent  up  by  tender  from  British  Columbia  Sound  or  California. 
The  traders  at  the  different  posts  where  timber  is  scarce  or  entirely 
wanting  use  it  now  as  their  principal  fuel,  and  it  is  the  sole  fuel  on  the 
seal  islands. 

In  regard  to  the  reputed  findings  of  large-paying  gold  mines  and 
other  precious  minerals,  I  can  only  say  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  western  Alaska;  at  least  there  is  nothing 
located  and  worked  as  such,  though  the  prospecting  or  searching  is  as 
active  as  it  has  been  since  the  transfer.  The  surface  of  the  country  in 
southern  Alaska  being  so  mountainous  and  concealed  by  the  timber 
cloak  everywhere  covering  it,  it  is  of  course  a  slow  and  exceedingly 
difficult  undertaking  to  penetrate  any  distance  back,  up,  and  among 
the  mountain  valleys  in  search  of  mineral.  The  color  of  gold  can  be 
washed  out  of  the  sands  of  every  little  stream  emptying  into  the  ocean 
on  the  northwest  coast,  and  in  many  places  it  can  be  found  by  search- 
ing in  the  surf  beaten  beaches  of  the  seacoast  itself.  But  the  question 
immediately  arises  with  the  miner,  "Will  it  payf^  and  by  that  he 
means,  "Will  it  yield  me  from  $4  to  $10  a  day  if  I  work  itf"  Less 
return  for  his  labor  does  not  satisfy  him,  nor  will  it  bring  others  to  the 
places. 

The  gold-bearing  belt  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  divide,  so  fiimiliar  to 
OS  as  it  crops  out  all  through  our  States  and  Territories,  reaches 
undoubtedly  to  the  Arctic  Sea  itself.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  with  every  degree  of  northern  latitude  as  we  ascend  we  cut  off 
working  days,  as  the  icy  grasp  of  frost  checks  the  flow  of  water  and 
shuts  down  the  mills,  so  that  when  this  gold-bearing  belt  crosses  into 
our  Alaskan  boundary,  far  back  and  concealed  from  the  sea  by  the 
towering  summits  of  the  coast  range,  we  find  it  practically  barred  out 
firom  onr  miners  unless  they  shall  find  the  free  gold  and  a  rich  quartz 
in  unwonted  abundance. 

The  quartz  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka  have  been 
abandoned  as  worthless  under  present  conditions,  the  output  officially 
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reported  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1880,  being  but  a  trifle  over  $6,000, 
with  an  expenditure  of  nearly  four  times  that  sum.  Since  1880,  how- 
ever, much  Burface  gold  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  on  Gasti- 
neauz  Ohannel,  between  Douglas  Island  and  the  mainland,  chiefly 
from  the  decomposed  croppings  of  ledges.  These  discoveries  have 
attracted  several  thousand  miners  and  their  followers,  and  a  thriving 
town,  now  named  Juneau  Oity,  has  sprung  up,  claiming  very  bright 
prospects  in  spite  of  the  long  interval  of  enforced  idleness  between 
December  and  April.  The  never-satisfied  prospector  has  already  left 
these  diggings  behind  and  pushed  on  from  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal 
across  the  divide  separating  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  from  the 
North  Pacific;  but  whatever  discoveries  have  been  made  there  are 
located  in  British  Oolumbia,  and  consequently  without  the  pale  of  this 
report. 

*  The  Cassiar  diggings,  which  have  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
given  quite  an  impetus  to  Alaskan  travel  by  Fort  WrangeU  and  Sitka, 
are  situated  in  the  territory  or  dominion  of  British  Columbia,  far  up 
the  Stakhin  Biver,  and  away  from  our  limits.  They  have  been  failing 
lately,  and  the  last  season's  work  has  been  one  of  sore  disappointment 
and  discouragement  to  the  few  miners  who  still  hold  on. 

In  Norton  Sound,  within  the  deep,  land-locked  shoals  of  Oolovin  Bay, 
there  are  reputed  to  be  leads  of  silver  ore  and  graphite.  Cinnabar  has 
also  been  discovered  on  the  Kaskokvim,  and  assays  made  of  the  ore 
in  San  Francisco  indicate  a  very  valuable  discovery  there.  Other  than 
these  minute  circumstances  we  have  no  better  evidence  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Alaska  to  ofifer  at  this  writing,  unless  we  refer  to  the  old 
legend  and  partial  corroboration  of  it  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  an 
extensive  deposit  of  copper  in  situ  on  the  banks  of  the  A^ah  or  Copper 
Biver.  There  is  also  a  mine  opened,  but  just  at  present  not  worked, 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  This  little  mine,  however,  we  might  say  is 
owned  by  British  Columbians,  who  say  that  they  are  barred  out  from 
their  legitimate  home  market  on  account  of  the  Dominion  tariff;  hence 
they  are  idle. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska 
I  insert  here  a  translation  of  the  report  rendered  by  Lieutenant  Doro- 
shin,  who  was  intrusted  by  the  Bussian- American  Company  with  an 
examination  of  the  gold-bearing  deposits  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 
Doroshin  has  frequently  been  accused  of  suppressing  the  results  of  his 
explorations  in  order  to  please  the  Bussian- American  Company,  but 
from  his  report  and  private  letters  on  the  same  subject  it  would  seem 
that  such  was  not  the  case.    He  wrote  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1860  I  was  ordered  to  the  Galf  of  Kenai  (Cooks  Inlet)  in  order  to 
investigate  the  indications  of  gold  first  discovered  by  me  in  1848,  daring  my  first 
visit  to  that  neighborhood.  I  left  Sitka  on  the  Ist  of  May  and  returuod  on  the  4th 
of  October.  During  this  period  the  laborers  nnder  my  command  were  at  work  only 
forty-nine  days,  the  remainder  of  the  time  beinj^  spent  in  excursions  to  Nachek  and 
Ochek  islands  and  Voskressensky  Bay^  and  also  in  the  laborioas  ascent  of  the  river 
Ka-ktnn,  and  the  tedious  transportation  of  provisions  and  implements  on  the  backs 
of  men. 

In  1851 1  left  Sitka  on  the  8th  of  Ma;jr  and  retnmed  on  the  30th  of  October,  calling 
at  Nuchek  and  St.  Paul  Harbor  (Kadiak  Island).  The  working  days  daring  this 
summer  numbered  sixty -six,  much  time  being  wasted  in  the  transportation  of  pro- 
visions and  tools.  The  working  force  daring  this  season  was  the  same  as  the  last — 
12  men. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  prospecting  was  confined  to  (1)  the  valle^  of  the 
creek  Tuslitna,  emptying  into  the  lake  Kastudilin,  the  head  of  the  river  Ka-ktnn; 
(2^  the  valley  of  the  creek  Taslikh-tnn,  with  its  tributary  ravines,  and  (8)  the  valley 
of  the  creek  Chnna-ktnn,  with  several  lateral  ravines.  The  streams  Taslikh-ktnu 
and  Chona-ktnn  empty  into  the  Skiliankh  River,  connecting  the  lakes  Skiliamna  and 
Kastadilin. 
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Nearly  eyeTywhere  in  these  localitiee  gold  was  found,  bnt  nowhere  in  a  larger 
qujuitity  than  iifliopp  of  the  dlrt^  or  16  grains  of  gold  to  1  pood  (86  ponnds)  of  dirt. 

Thonsh  the  resoltB  of  my  two  years'  exploration  of  the  Kenai  Mountains  were  thus 
insignificant,  they  may  be  the  foundation  for  more  extensive  search  of  the  gold- 
bearing  strata.  Aside  from  the  valley  of  the  Tsnlitnn,  where  I  oould  not  complete 
my  investigationB  on  acoonnt  of  a  forest  fire,  only  two  other  valleys,  with  their  tribu- 
tary ravines,  were  examined,  and  consequently  only  a  small  surface  of  the  moun- 
tainous Kenai  Peninsula  has  been  touched,  while  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  main 
mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  Kenai  chain  is  only  a  branch. 

In  the  following  year  (1852)  Doroshin  wrote  to  Prof.  G.  A.  Gosse: 

The  small  result  of  my  labors  has  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  chief  manager  of  the 
coloniea  for  gold  seeking.  I  do  not  cease  to  hope,  however,  that  later  some  other 
engineer  will  be  more  fortunate  in  the  path  pointed  out  by  me.  with  better  means 
than  were  at  my  disposal ;  in  that  case,  of  course,  nobody  will  think  of  him  who 
first  found  gold  where  there  were  no  ancient  diggings — where  no  grains  of  gold  were 
found  in  the  crop  of  a  grouse  [referring  to  an  incident  of  gold  discovery  in  Siberia], 
snd  where  the  natives  have  not  even  a  name  for  the  precious  metal. 

In  November,  1855,  Doroshin  wrote  to  General  HehnerBon,  member 
of  the  Imperial  Academy: 

Last  summer  I  passed  among  the  mountains  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  where  I  had 
discovered  traces  of  gold  as  early  as  1848.  In  that  year  I  became  con vmced  that  the 
alluvial  sands  of  the  site  of  the  Bronte  St.  Nicholas  are  auriferous.  When  we 
find  gold  in  such  localities  there  must  be  deposits  of  auriferous  ores  or  sands  some- 
where. This  reasoning  and  the  peculiar  combination  of  clay  and  diorite  on  the 
upper  Ka-ktnn  induced  me  to  explore  its  headwaters.  We  found  gold  at  the  outset, 
snd  as  we  advanced  up  the  valley  it  became  evident  that  coarser  particles  of  gold 
took  the  place  of  the  at  fizst  barely  visible  scales. 

AGBIOULTUBB. 

I  now  pass  to  the  agricoltoral  and  pastoral  resooroes  of  Alaska.  So 
mnch  has  been  said  upon  this  topic,  of  frantic  declamation  on  one  hand 
and  indignant  remonstrance  on  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  very  cautions 
in  my  presentation  of  what  I  know  to  be  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  preface  my  remarks  with  the  statement  that 
the  cereal  crops  can  not  be  grown  in  Alaska;  this  has  been  settled  by 
numberless  patient  and  repeated  tests  in  the  most  favored  localities. 
Also,  that  the  frnit  trees  and  the  small  fimits  of  our  gardens  here,  as  we 
grow  them  and  recognize  them  (unless  it  be  the  strawberry  and  the 
cranberry),  can  not  be  cultivated  successfully  up  there.  But  these  peo- 
ple do  have  in  Alaska  quite  an  abundance  of  indigenous,  hardy  slu*ub 
firuits,  such  as  I  have  specified  elsewhere.  The  statement  made  by 
certain  high  authority  that  wild  apples  are  indigenous  and  perfect  their 
firoit  at  Sitka  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  the  other  half  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  wild  roses  grow  there,  is  true;  and  for  that  matter  the  wild 
rose  blossoms  with  a  rosy  flush  and  the  suggestion  of  perennial  flower- 
ing up  the  Yukon,  while  the  violets,  the  gaily  colored  pea,  and  indeed 
nearly  200  species  of  lovely  blossoming  annuals  and  perennials  are 
found  everywhere  on  prairie  and  forest  land,  on  the  bare  hills  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  covering  the  great  moor  and  tundra  of  Alaska. 

Bat  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  vegetable  garden,  it  is  found  that 
there  are  localities  in  Alaska  where  for  the  last  eighty  years  or  even 
more  up  to  the  present  date  good  potatoes  have  been  raised,  though 
I  should  say  perhaps  that  the  raising  of  these  tubers  is  not  a  cer- 
tain success  year  sher  year  except  at  one  or  two  points  within  the 
Alexander  Archipelago,  namely,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  Biver,  at 
Fort  Wrangell,  and  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  potato  grounds 
of  Alaska,  however,  can  with  due  care  and  diligence  be  made  to  fiir- 
nish  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  in  Cooks  Inlet,  at  Kadiak  Island 
and  islets  contiguous,  and  at  Bristol  Bay  a  positive  source  of  food 
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supply  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  on  Afog- 
uak  Island  there  are  nearly  100  acres  of  land  dug  up  in  patches  here 
and  there  which  are  planted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  from  which  they 
gather  an  annual  harvest  of  potatoes  and  turnips;  but  there  are  no 
fields  spread  out,  squared  up,  and  plowed  anywhere  in  Alaska.  The 
little  openings  in  the  forest  or  the  cleared  sides  of  a  gently  sloping 
declivity  in  sheltered  situations  are  taken  up  by  the  people,  who  turn 
out  with  rude  spades  of  their  own  manufacture,  principally,  for  the 
purpose  of  subjugating  and  overturning  the  sod.  Many  of  the  gar- 
dens, noticeably  those  at  the  Kadiak  vUlage,  are  close  by  the  settle- 
ment, while  others  are  at  some  distance. 

The  potato  crop  at  Kadiak  in  1880  was  a  total  failure;  and  this  hap- 
pens at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  years.  The  winter  preceding  the 
planting  in  1880  was  an  unusually  cold  and  protracted  one,  and  the 
season,  short  at  the  best,  was  cut  off  by  unwonted  early  frosts  during 
September  and  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  usual  growing  season, 
however,  opens  early  in  June,  from  the  1st  to  the  10th,  and  the  pota- 
toes are  planted  in  May,  coming  up  and  growing  freely  until  October, 
when  they  are  harvested.  This  growth  of  potatoes,  fairly  established 
and  well  defined,  presents  the  only  firm  and  tangible  evidence  of  agri- 
cultural capacity  within  the  limits  of  Alaska.  The  turnip  grows  and 
flourishes  wherever  the  potato  succeeds. 

On  Wood  Island,  Kadiak  Harbor,  during  a  number  of  years  past, 
horses  have  been  kept  to  perform  certain  labor  in  connection  with  a 
mysterious  ice  company,  and  for  the  use  of  these  horses  a  field  of  12 
acres  of  oats  is  regularly  sown;  growing  up,  frequently  heading  out, 
but  never  ripening.  This,  however,  is  a  secondary  object  witii  the 
planters,  who  cut  the  green  crop  for  haying  purposes. 

There  have  been  repeated  attempt-s  to  raise  stock  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  in  large  herds  within  the  borders  of  Alaska.  The  subject  is  one 
in  which  the  Eussians  first  naturally  took  a  deep  interest,  for  they  were 
fond  of  good  living,  and  were  as  desirous  as  any  people  could  be  to 
have  the  best  of  beef  or  mutton  and  the  sweetest  pork  on  their  tables. 
They  brought  over  hardy  selections  from  the  Siberian  stock,  placing 
the  cattle  at  almost  every  point  of  importance  for  trial.  Tne  result 
after  years  of  patient  and  persistent  attention  was  that  the  herds  on 
Kadiak  Island  throve  the  best  and  became  of  real  service  in  assisting 
to  maintain  the  settlement.  Here  there  is  a  very  fine  ranging  ground 
for  pasture,  and  in  the  summer  there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of 
nutritious  grasses,  but  when  the  storms  of  October,  freighted  with  snow, 
accompanied  by  cold  and  piercing  gales,  arrive  and  hold  their  own 
until  the  following  May,  the  sleek,  fat  herd  of  September  becomes  very 
much  worn  and  emaciated  in  June.  It  has  given  its  owner  an  undue 
amount  of  trouble  to  shelter  and  feed ;  hay,  however,  suitable  for  cattle, 
or  at  least  to  keep  cattle  alive,  can  be  cut  in  almost  any  quantities 
desired  for  that  purpose,  but  the  stress  of  weather  alone,  even  with 
abundance  of  this  feed,  depresses  as  it  were  and  enfeebles  the  vitality 
of  the  stock  so  that  the  herds  on  Kadiak  Island  have  never  increased 
to  anything  approximating  a  stock-grower's  drove,  rarely  exceeding 
15  or  20  head  at  the  most,  l^otable  examples  of  small  flocks  of  sheep 
which  have  been  brought  up  since  the  transfer  and  turned  out  at  XTna- 
laska,  Ounga,  and  elsewhere  have  done  well.  The  mutton  of  the  Alaska 
sheep  when  it  Is  rolling  in  its  own  fat,  as  it  were,  is  pronounced  by 
epicures  to  be  very  fine.  But  the  severe  winters,  which  are  not  so  cold 
as  protracted,  when  the  weather  is  so  violent  that  the  animals  have  to 
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kaddle  for  weeks  in  some  dark,  low  shelter,  cause  a  sweating  or  heat- 
ing of  their  wool,  which  is  detached  and  falls  off,  greatly  enfeebling 
and  emaciatiug  them  by  spring.  The  practice  of  the  traders  at  some 
places  now  is  to  bring  beef  cattle  up  in  the  spring  from  San  Francisco, 
turn  them  out  into  the  grazing  grounds  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Kadlak, 
and  even  to  the  north,  where  they  speedily  round  out  and  flesh  up  into 
Uie  very  finest  beeves  by  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when  they  are 
slaughtered.  Some  ludicrous  instances  occur  in  this  connection  when 
Texas  cattle  are  disembarked  in  these  unwonted  nooks,  where  they 
diarge  from  the  gangway  of  the  vessel  up  through  the  native  settle- 
ments as  though  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  while  the  natives  dive  into 
their  barabaras  with  remarkable  celerity  and  activity,  peeping  thence 
at  intervsds  in  anticipation  of  some  fearfiil  crisis.  The  animals  at  once 
repair  to  the  solitudes  of  the  mountain  recesses  of  the  interior,  away 
from  the  settlements,  where  they  remain  undisturbed  until  they  are 
hunted  and  shot  by  the  traders. 

The  Bussians  familiarized  some  of  these  natives  with  horses  as  well 
as  cattle;  but  a  great  sensation  remained  in  store  for  these  people  after 
the  transfer  of  the  Territory,  when  mules  were  taken  up  there  by  the 
saldiers  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  going  to  be  used  in 
going  about  and  over  the  country.  These  animals  were  a  source  of 
profound  astonishment  to  the  natives,  and  the  mules  manifested  toward 
them  an  exceedingly  vindictive  and  aggressive  disposition,  iJways 
eharging,  with  ears  laid  back  and  threatened  uprising  of  the  heels, 
upon  the  luckless  savages  chancing  to  cross  their  feeding  grounds, 
the  warriors  turning  in  swift,  tumultuous  flight  from  the  advance  of  the 
unknown  quadrup^ls  when  they  would  have  faced  any  number  of  bears 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  their  countenances. 

Mules  and  horses,  however,  have  no  economic  value  here,  there  being 
no  service  for  them  on  land.  A  little  work  is  done  with  profit  on  the 
seal  islands  by  mule  teams,  and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  only  draft 
or  saddle  animals  that  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  the  Territory,  with 
tbe  exception  of  those  at  Wood  Island,  before  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  raising  of  hogs,  the  propensity  of  these  creatures 
to  devour  carrion  on  the  seabeach  bars  them  of  much  interest,  and 
they  are  not  encouraged  anywhere.  The  same  difficulties  as  specified 
above,  however,  occur  in  feeding  and  caring  for  them  during  the  winter. 

I  feel  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  the  extended  coast  islands  and 
mainland  of  Alaska  will  not  support  any  considerable  number  of  our 
people  as  agriculturists,  but  it  is  also  equally  apparent  that  the  exist- 
ence of  those  who  are  living  and  who  will  always  live  in  the  Territory 
ean  be  softened  in  many  of  its  asperities  by  better  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  which  are  latent  in  the  soil  at  many 
&vored  localities,  notably  at  Bristol  Bay,  Kadiak,  Cooks  Inlet,  and 
the  Sitkan  Archipelago.  There  is  a  singular  indifference,  with  a  grow- 
ing disinclination  of  the  people  themselves  to  labor  in  this  direction. 
In  the  times  of  the  old  Bussian  rule  there  were  regular  orders  and 
regular  squads  of  soldiery  assigned  to  this  purpose  every  year,  and  the 
old  retired  and  patient  colonial  citizens  were  obliged  by  the  terms  of 
their  indenture  with  the  company  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  agri- 
culture. Now  of  course  they  are  free  to  choose  between  the  profits  of 
hunting  and  the  smaller  gains  of  farming,  and  they  naturally  drop  the 
latter  and  rally  to  the  former.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  subject  of 
agricultural  resources  in  Alaska  is  not  a  new  agitation,  and  the  result 
of  American  thought  and  industry ;  and  it  wiU  be  found  that  those 
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\mnts  located  by  the  Sossians  eighty  years  ago  as  most  suitable  for 
their  potatoes  and  other  garden  relishes,  such  as  radishes  and  turnips, 
are  the  best  to-day. 

BUSINESS  STATISTICS. 

Owing  to  peculiar  local  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  in  Alaska  to  obtain  furs  and  fish,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  arrive  at  an  even  approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  volume  of 
importations  of  provisions  and  dry  goods.  As  an  example  of  this  I 
may  cite  the  discrepancy  existing  between  the  sums  obtained  from  the 
custom-house  of  San  Francisco  and  those  furnished  by  firms  engaged  in 
business  in  the  country.  At  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  the  books 
indicate  shipments  of  provisions  to  Alaska  from  that  port  in  the  follow- 
ing quantities:  Flour,  801,508  pounds,  or  not  much  over  3,000  barrels; 
hwl  bread,  3,403  cases;  tea,  823  chests  of  52  pounds  each;  sugar,  782 
barrels  and  2,463  half- barrels:  and  for  the  same  period  the  books  of 
two  San  Francisco  firms  traoing  in  Alaska  show  shipments  of  over 
5,000  barrels  of  flour  and  other  provisions  in  proportion.  At  some 
points  the  consumption  of  imported  provisions,  such  as  flour,  hard 
bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  is  extraordinarily  large,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  regions  inhabited  by  the  prosperous  sea-otter  hunters  and  on 
Pribilof  Islands,  where  the  native  sealers  have  large  incomes,  and  the 
consumption  of  flour  amounts  to  a  barrel  per  annum  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child — more  tiian  the  average  in  civilized  communities.  It 
is  reported  by  traders  that  the  demand  for  flour  and  hard  bread  increases 
annually,  even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  demand 
for  tea,  also,  is  steadily  gaining,  and  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  uni- 
versal wherever  it  can  be  carried  by  the  traders,  but  is  especially  large 
in  those  sections  of  Alaska — especially  in  the  southeastern  division — 
where  the  Creoles  and  natives  understand  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
from  sugar  and  molasses.  Including  the  southeastern  division,  which 
is  supplied  chiefly  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  British  Columbia,  the 
annual  shipment  of  flour  to  Alaska  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
10,000  barrels,  or  a  barrel  for  every  three  individuals  of  its  population. 
If  to  this  are  added  5,000  or  6,000  cases  of  hard  bread,  1,200  chests  of 
tea,  and  2,500  barrels  of  sugar  it  is  seen  that  the  trade  with  Alaska  in 
these  staples  alone  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  The  ship- 
ments of  tobacco  aggregated  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds.  Of  the 
value  of  the  dry  goods  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  estimate,  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  it  does  not  equal  that  of  groceries  or  provisions. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  Alaska,  with  its  savage  popula- 
tion of  over  30,000,  represents  a  larger  volume  of  trade  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States  inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes,  even  with- 
out reference  to  such  mineral  wealth  as  has  been  or  may  yet  be  devel- 
oped within  its  limits,  or  to  the  net  revenue  derived  by  the  Government 
above  all  its  expenditure  for  Alaska  from  the  lease  of  the  fur-seal 
reservation  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  statistics  relating  to  Alaska  contained  in  the  reports  on  com- 
merce and  navigation  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department  are  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  character,  as  a  few  extracts  from  these  documents 
will  serve  to  demonstrate.  During  the  last  year  of  Bussian  rule  in 
Alaska  we  And  the  imports  from  Bussian  America  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  valued  at  $39,544.  while  the  exports 
to  Bussian  America  were  1104,315,  of  which  181,609  covered  domestic 
prodace.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868 — the  first  year  of  American 
occupation — the  total  shipments  to  Alaska  were  vsdued  at  $56,067. 
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This  represents  the  period  covering  Ae  first  msh  of  bnsiBesB  men  into 
the  newly  acquired  conntry.  Dnring  the  years  following  this  period 
hoth  imports  and  exports  apparently  imomsed  in  volume,  reaching  the 
fignres  of  $ldO,4IW  and  $200,0116  in  valne;  but  looking  at  the  itenuzed 
list  of  shipments  it  is  easily  discovered  that  this  trade  is  in  transit 
from  British  Columbia,  through  the  Ameriean  port  of  Wrangell,  to  the 
Cassiar  mines  in  British  Oolumbia,  the  items  showing  large  shipments 
of  grain,  mules,  cattle,  flour,  hard  bread,  and  groceries  among  the 
ei:imts  of  Alaska,  articles  whioh  shonld,  ct  eonrse,  have  been  placed 
under  the  head  of  transit  trade.  All  these  successive  reports  evid«itJy 
refer  only  to  the  shipments  to  and  from  Alaska  through  the  nearest 
custom-houses  of  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Greg.,  the  vast 
trade  of  Ban  Francisco  with  all  western  Alaska  not  being  considered 
at  an.  The  statistics  of  immigration  contained  in  the  same  Treasury 
reports  may  mislead,  as  they  simply  record  the  transit  of  miners  and 
traders  through  Alaska  from  one  point  in  British  Oolumbia  to  min^g 
camps  in  another  aection  of  that  country.  By  fsr  the  largest  portion 
of  A]ask«  i%  removed  from  all  communication  with  Sitka. 

The  shipping  statistics  derived  from  the  same  reports  represent 
chiefly  the  shipping  of  the  southeastern  division.  One  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  returns  from  the  western  ports 
of  entry  at  Kadiak  and  Unalaska  can  be  Ibrwaxded  to  the  collector  at 
Sitka  only  by  the  sailing  vessels  of  fishermen  and  traders  via  San 
Francisco,  and  U  often  happens  that  these  documents  are  delayed  for 
months  and  even  years. 

As  an  instance  of  the  deficiency  of  the  shipping  statistics  I  may 
mention  that  while  the  report  of  1880  gives  tbe  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels registered  as  7,  aggregating  133  tons,  in  the  same  year  there  were 
registered  at  the  port  of  Kadiak  alone  11  sailing  vessels,  aggregating 
175  tons  in  capacity. 


Ohaptbb  III.— geography  AKD  TOPOGEAPHT. 

THE  MAP  OF  AliASSA. 

The  fact  that  the  new  map  of  Alaska  published  with  this  report 
differs  essentially  in  many  of  its  features  from  all  the  maps  which  have 
previously  been  published  necessitates  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  compiling,  of  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
authorities,  and  fbr  changing  the  outlines  of  certain  portions  of  the 
coast. 

The  southeastern  section  of  Alaska,  from  the  southern  boundary  to 
Gaiie  Spencer,  comprising  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago, 
has  been  represented  in  accordance  with  the  survey  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  corrected  to  date  by  Commanders  Beardslee 
and  Glass,  United  States  Navy,  and  Assistant  William  H.  Dall,  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  In  the  topography  of  the  section  of  the  mainland 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  Chilkhat  and  Yukon  rivers,  or 
rather  between  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  drainage  systems,  the  late 
discoveries  of  the  explorer  Krause,  of  the  Bremen  Geographical 
Society,  have  been  inserted,  and  the  route  to  the  eastern  and  western 
Ku»soa  likes  (the  real  heads  of  the  Yukon)  has  been  indicated. 

The  changes  in  Lynn  Canal,  or  Chilkhat  Inlet,  and  to  the  north  of 
Cross  Sound  are  quite  remarkable.    The  waters  of  Glacier  Bay  extend 
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far  to  the  northward,  where  heretofore  a  compact  peDinsnla  appeared 
on  the  maps  and  charts,  while  the  positions  of  Sitka  and  a  few  oth^ 
important  points  have  also  been  corrected. 

The  intricate  character  of  the  deep-sea  channels  which  form  a  net- 
work throuf^hout  this  section  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  future 
actual  and  connected  surveys  will  probably  result  in  essential  changes 
of  outline  and  in  the  location  of  hundreds  of  islands  as  yet  not  indicated 
on  the  map. 

The  boundary  line  between  this  portion  of  Alaska  and  the  British 
possessions  has  been  laid  down  as  near  as  possible  at  the  uniform  dis- 
tance of  10  marine  leagues  from  the  shore  line  of  the  mainland  from 
the  head  of  Portland  Canal  to  the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-first  meridian.  The  clause  in  the  Anglo-Eussian 
treaty  of  1825.  wMch  was  adopted  in  our  treaty  with  Eussia  in  1867  as 
defining  this  boundary,  states  that  this  boundary  shall  be  a  line  com- 
mencing from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54^  40'  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-third  degrees  of  west  longitude. 

The  said  line  shaU  ascend  to  the  north,  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel, 
as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  From  this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of  demarcation  shaU  foUow  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  finally  from  the 
said  point  of  intersection  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
degree  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean.  With  reference  to  the  line  laid 
down  in  this  article  it  is  understood,  first,  that  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  shall  belong  to  Russia  [now  by  cession  to  the  United  States] ;  second,  that 
whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  the  fift^-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
one  hundred  and  torty-flrst  degree  of  west  longitude  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  10  marine  leagues  f^om  the  ocean  limit  between  the  British  posseesionA 
and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned  [to  the  United 
States  by  cession],  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the  coast,  and 
which  shaU  never  exceed  the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  therefrom. 

We  have  absolutely  no  data  for  locating  the  summits  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  ^'running  parallel  with  the  coast;"  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  there  is  such  a  connected  chain,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
thought  best  for  the  purposes  of  this  map  to  run  the  boundary  in  con- 
formity with  the  last  paragraph  in  the  clause  of  the  treaty  mentioned, 
at  a  distauce  of  '^  10  marine  leagues  from  the  seashore  of  the  malDlaud," 
in  expectation  of  a  future  settlement  of  this  altogether  too  indefinite 
line  by  treaty  or  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Government. 

A  survey  with  a  view  of  locating  the  boundary  in  accordance  with 
the  obtuse  wording  of  the  treaty  would  be  altogether  too  costly,  but  a 
straight  line  between  certain  easily  defined  points  agreed  upon  by 
mutual  consent  would  solve  a  difficulty  which  promises  to  arise  in  the 
near  future,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  valuable  mineral  deposits  on  the 
very  ground  placed  in  dispute  or  doubt  by  the  old  treaty. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  a  line  from  the  point  above  mentioned, 
on  the  fifby-sixth  parallel,  to  the  intersection  of  the  sixty- fifth  parallel 
with  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  would  nearly  follow  the 
present  line  in  southeastern  Alaska,  while  it  would  give  to  the  United 
States  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Yukon  Eiver — the  main  artery 
of  trade  of  the  continental  portion  of  Alaska — which  is  now  crossed 
by  the  boundary  at  a  point  considerably  below  the  head  of  steam  nav- 
igation. 
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The  coast  line  from  Gape  Spencer  northward  to  Mount  St.  Elias  has 
been  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  Ooast  Survey  chart  of  the  Mount 
St.  Elias  alpine  region  from  observations  and  triangulations  of  Assist- 
ant William  H.  Dail,  who  discovered  important  errors  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dry  Bay  and  at  other  iM>ints.  Minute  descriptions  of  natives,  con- 
firmed by  observations  of  Mr.  Dall,  induced  me  to  change  the  contour 
of  ley  Bay.  From  Gape  Yaktag  to  the  mouth  of  Gopper  River  the  old 
outline,  based  upon  Tebenkors  Bnssian  atlas,  has  been  retained,  but 
the  mouth  of  Gopper  Biver,  which  has  heretofore  been  represented  as 
a  wide  estuary,  I  found  to  be  filled  with  low  islands,  intersected  by 
narrow,  winding  channels.  These  islands  were  located  by  magnetic 
bearings  only.  In  Prince  William  Sound  the  only  change  made  con- 
sists in  the  relative  iM>sition  of  the  three  headlands  of  Montague  Island, 
in  accordance  with  my  repeated  personal  observations.  The  coast  line 
of  the  sound  is  the  same  as  on  the  Goast  Survey  charts  of  this  section, 
which  are  based  uxK>n  the  surveys  of  Spanish,  English,  and  Bussian 
explorers. 

In  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  island  of  Kadiak,  and  Gooks  Inlet  no 
change  has  been  made  with  the  exception  of  the  location  of  villages  or 
settlements  in  accordance  with  personal  notes  of  the  compiler. 

The  outlines  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
all  earlier  maps  based  upon  the  surveys  of  Liitke,  Sarychef,  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections  in  the  Shumagin  group  of 
islands,  which  were  furnished  by  the  United  States  Goast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

In  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  my  observations  enabled  me  to  insert 
a  few  alterations  along  one  of  the  chief  portage  routes  from  Bristol 
Bay  to  SheUkhof  Strait  by  way  of  the  Nakuek  Biver  and  Walker  Lake. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  are  represented  on  this  map  in  accordance  with 
the  charts  of  Sarychef  and  Tebenkof,  with  corrections  to  date  by 
Assistant  William  II.  Dall  and  party,  of  the  Goast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  ooast  line  from  Bristol  Bay  to  Gape  Newenham  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  found  on  the  Goast  Survey  map  of  1869,  which  latter  is 
identical  with  that  in  Tebenkors  atlas. 

In  the  interior  of  this  section  some  details  showing  portage  routes 
and  settlements  have  been  insert/Cd  from  personal  notes  of  the  compiler. 

The  course  of  the  Kuskokvim  Biver  has  been  retained  as  represented 
on  the  Goast  Survey  map  of  1869,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  its 
headwaters  corrected  from  Indian  maps  and  the  description  of  traders. 

The  delta  between  the  Kuskokvim  and  the  Yukon  mouths  presents 
several  striking  and  entirely  new  features,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  discoveries  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  United  States  Signal  Service. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  informed  that  the  two  deep  indentations  heretofore 
represented  on  all  maps  of  Alaska  to  the  north  and  south  of  Gape  Van- 
couver do  not  in  reality  exist,  and  happily  Mr.  Nelson  was  in  a  position 
to  confirm  this  report,  and  to  furnish  the  real  outline  of  the  coast  as 
laid  down  by  magnetic  bearings  and  close  estimate  of  distances  from 
points  known  and  established.  That  gentleman,  during  a  sledge  jour- 
ney performed  in  the  winter  of  1878-79,  struck  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea 
at  a  point  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Gape  Bumiantzof,  and  taking  his 
departure  from  that  well-established  point,  followed  the  coast  to  Gape 
Vancouver,  another  known  point,  and  thence  along  the  shore  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim,  finally  cutting  across  the  center  of  the  delta 
to  the  banks  of  the  Yukon.  This  journey  resulted  in  the  important  dis- 
covery that  Gape  Vancouver  is  located  on  an  island  formed  by  two  wide 
channels  uniting  in  a  large  inlet  tar  inland.    This  island  was  named 
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miles  to  the  extremity  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  whence  the  Alentian 
chain  of  islands  8ti*etches  toward  the  coast  of  Asia  in  another  long 
curve,  with  its  convexity  to  the  sonth.    The  highest  latitude  of  that 
great  bend  of  the  main  coast  line  north  of  Sitka  is  60^  30',  while  the 
southern  point  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  is  in  latitude  55^.    From  the 
strait  of  Issanakh,  which  separates  the  xieninsula  from  the  island  of 
Oonimak  with  its  great  volcanic  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow,  the 
Aleutian  Islands  sweep  in  a  grand  curve  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward for  750  miles,  reaching  a  latitude  of  51^  30'  in  the  meridian  o 
Greenwich,  and  thence  northward  and  westward  125  miles  to  Attoo,. 
the  western  extremity  of  the  United  States.    The  Aleutian  Islands 
certainly  the  summits  of  a  continuation  of  the  main  Alaskan  range  o 
mountains  which  sweeps  along  the  Alaskan  Coast  from  the  boundary^ 
around  the  head  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cooks  Inlet  and  down^ 
the  Aliaska  Peninsula.    The  whole  chain,  at  least  that  part  of  it  west> 
of  Mount  St.  Elias,  is  marked  by  many  volcanic  peaks,  several  of  tlieoft 
still  active.    The  mountains  of  the  mainland  between  Cross  Sound,  th^ 
northern  line  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  and  the  east  shore  of  tho- 
Kenai  Peninsula  are  very  high.  Mount  St.  Elias  measuring  over  18,00(^ 
feet.  Mounts  Crillon  and  Fairweather  being  but  little  less  in  height.* 
The  peaks  of  the  Chugatch  Alps,  encircling  the  north  side  of  Princ^^ 
William  Sound,  loom  up  grandly  under  their  covering  of  eternal  snow^ 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Cooks  Inlet  are  found  mountains  reaching  am 
elevation  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.    From  the  Ilyamna  Yolcanc^ 
down  the  peninsula  the  peaks  gradually  decrease  in  height— Shishal- 
din,  on  Oonimak  Island,  measuring  nearly  9,000  feet;  the  Makushin,  on 
Oonalashka,  over  5,000,  and  the  remaining  mountains  of  the  chain  to 
the  westward  varying  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height.    The  north 
side  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  presents  a  low  and  sandy^  shore.    The 
great  extent  of  water  lying  within  the  curve  of  the  coast  between  the 
southern  boundary  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Kadiak  Archipelago 
has  been  named  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
North  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  the  coast  has  a  general  northerly  and 
westerly  direction  to  Bering  Strait,  indented  by  three  large  bays  or 
sounds — Bristol  Bay,  the  Kuskokvlm  estuary,  and  Norton  Sound.    In 
the  Arctic  the  coast  of  Alaska  turns  eastward  with  the  sole  interrup- 
tion of  Kotzebue  Sound,  in  latitude  66^  north.    The  island  of  Nunivak, 
the  Pribylof  group,  and  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Matthew  islands  are 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea. 

From  Dixon  Sound  and  Portland  Canal,  in  latitude  54^  40',  to  the 
Ohilkhat  Inlet  and  Cross  Sound,  in  latitude  59^  40',  the  mainland  is 
shielded  from  the  sea  by  a  vast  archipelago  of  islands,  large  and  small, 
most  of  them  being  mountainous  throughout,  and  all  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar.  The  dimensions  of  this 
great  accumulation  of  islands  average  about  75  miles  east  and  west 
and  260  miles  northwest  and  southeast,  divided  by  hundreds  of  navi- 
gable passages.  The  number  of  these  islands  is  given  as  1,100,  divided  as 
follows :  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  those  closely  surrounding  it  number 
135;  from  Portland  Canal  to  Cape  Caamafio  there  are  134;  from  Cape 
I'aamano  to  the  middle  of  the  Stakhin,  77 ;  between  Chatham,  Fred- 
erick, and  Stakhin  straits,  350;  Admiralty  Island  and  those  surround- 
ing it  number  118;  Baranof  and  adjacent  islands,  138;  Chatham  Strait 
north  of  Admiralty  Island  contains  29;  and  Chichagof  and  islands  acija- 
cent  to  Gross  Sound,  109.  The  fiords  of  Norway  and  the  '^scheres"  of 
Finland  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  great  dimensions  of  these 
straits  and  sounds.    Among  the  larger  passages  dividing  this  ardii- 
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pdagOy  Ghatham  Strait,  named  by  Yanconyer,  is  the  most  important| 
stretching  in  a  straight  line  195  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Gape  Ommaney,  in  latitude  56^  10%  to  the  month  of  Ghilkhat  Inlet,  in 
latitude  59^  40',  with  an  average  width  of  7  or  8  miles  and  a  great  depth 
of  water.  Several  large  passages  connect  this  waterway  with  other 
8t3«it6  to  the  eastward  and  also  with  the  sea  north  of  Sitka.  Of  the 
latter,  one  called  ''Peril"  or  ''Destruction"  Strait  leads  directly  to 
Sitka,  while  the  other  consists  of  Gross  Sound  or  Icy  Strait,  about  75 
miles  north  of  Sitka.  The  Alexander  Archipelago  embraces  a  shore 
line  of  nearly  8,000  statute  miles. 

The  outline  of  this  section  of  Alaska  is  naturally  a  very  irregular 
one  on  account  of  the  numerous  straits,  bays,  and  islands.  The  south 
coast,  facing  upon  Dixon  Sound  and  Portland  Ganal  and  extending  80 
miles  from  the  latter  westward  to  Gape  Kaigan,  exhibits  numerous 
headlands  and  broken  shore,  steep  hills,  and  mountains  covered  with 
dense  forest  to  their  summits.  The  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of 
firom  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  scarcely  a  valley  between  them. 

The  extensive  eastern  arm  of  Dixon  Sound,  called  Portland  Ganal 
Iqr  Vancouver,  forms  the  southeastern  dividing  line  between  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  It  begins  in  latitude  54^  41%  and  its  northern 
head  is  in  latitude  55^  45'  and  longitude  149^  54%  The  inlet  is  but  a 
little  over  a  mile  in  width.  ^ 

On  the  island  of  Tongass,  situated  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  Portland  Ganal,  a  military  post  was  established  soon  after 
the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  but  it  has  since  been 
abandoned;  a  few  of  the  buildings,  however,  still  remain,  surrounded 
by  the  easternmost  native  viUages  of  all  Alaska.  Gape  Fox,  the 
southerly  extremity  of  the  mainland  within  the  American  territory,  is 
situated  in  latitude  54<^  45'  30^'.  From  the  north  side  of  Dixon  Sound 
several  large  passages  extend  to  the  northward — the  BeviUa  Oigedo 
Channel,  or  Tongass  Narrows,  between  Gape  Fox  and  Gape  Northum- 
berland; Clarence  Strait,  between  Gape  Northumberland  and  Gape 
Kaigan;  and  Cordova  Bay  or  Strait,  between  Gape  Glfacon  and  Gape 
Kaigan,  having  connection  with  Bucarelli  Sound.  The  largest  of  these 
passaged,  Clarence  Sound,  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  120 
miles,  with  an  average. width  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  finally  min- 
gles its  waters  with  those  of  Chatham  Strait,  its  western  shore  being 
formed  by  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Strange  to  say,  this  large  island, 
which  has  been  known  to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  globe  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  still  remains  unsurveyed,  and  has  been  variously  named 
an  island  and  an  archipelago,  and  accounts  of  natives  report  numerous 
navigable  passages  cutting  through  it  here  and  there.  From  the  east- 
em  side  ol  Clarence  Strait  great  arms  penetrate  in  a  general  north- 
easterly direction  until  they  reach  the  base  of  the  coast  mountains. 
Their  waters  are  navigable,  the  shores  bold  and  covered  with  timber, 
and  the  whole  forms  an  intricacy  of  inland  navigation  difficult  to 
describe  in  detail,  and  a  chart  affords  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  perplexing 
grandeur.  There  seems  to  be  no  harbor  on  the  mainland  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  port  of  Wrangell  is  located  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  Eiver,  in  latitude  56^  31' 
and  longitude  132^  23'.  The  Eussians  had  a  small  stockaded  station 
hare  called  B^doute  Saint  Dionys,  which  was  subsequently  leased  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United  States  a  military 
post  was  established  here,  but  was  finally  abandoned  in  1877.  The 
Stakhin  is  the  largest  river  of  southeastern  Alaska,  but  lies  within  our 
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boniidaries  fbr  a  distsiiee  of  only  30  miles  in  sn  atr  Hue  from  its  montb. 
The  Dmuinion  GovernmeBt  claims  a  boundary  even  nearer  to  the  sea- 
cbast)  including  the  spot  where  British  ocean  steamers  land  cargoes 
and  passengers,  and  the  advent  of  the  BriliBh  here  has  destroyed  the 
once  large  transit  tvaA%  of  Wrangell.  The  interior  of  the  country 
adjoining  this  river  is  broken  into  a  succession  of  sharply  defined 
mountain  ranges  separated  by  narrow,  deep  valleys  similar  to  those 
between  the  imnds  of  the  coast. 

The  topograpiiy  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  is  the  type  of  that 
of  the  interior  within  our  boundaries.  Beyond,  on  the  upper  river, 
within  the  British  possessions,  there  is  a  large  rolling  plateau  stretch- 
ing between  the  Ooast  Bange  in  the  west  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  in  the  east.  Like  all  Alaskan  rivers,  the  Stakhin 
takes  its  head  from  a  succession  of  great  lakes.  A  number  of  glaciers 
descend  from  the  snow-covered  peaks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  down 
to  its  banks.  The  largest  of  these  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank, 
with  its  face  on  the  river  4  or  5  miles  in  width,  and  its  length  is  said 
to  be  over  60  miles.  The  Indians  relate  that  in  ancient  times  this  gla- 
cier exteiKled  across  the  river,  forming  an  icy  arch  over  the  stream,  but 
in  course  of  time  the  spring  freshets  washed  away  the  obstruction. 
Some  officers  of  the  Bussian  navy  attempted  to  explore  this  huge  glacier 
to  its  head,  btit  they  probably  fell  into  one  oi  the  numerous  chasms,  as 
they  were  never  heard  from  again. 

One  wide  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  to  the  ocean,  called 
Stakhin  Strait,  runs  westward  between  Prince  of  Wales  Island  on  the 
south  and  the  Kehk  Archipelago  on  the  north,  reaching  the  sea  between 
Gape  Ommaney  on  Baronof  Island  and  Coronation  Island  on  the  south. 
Another  passage,  Prince  Frederick  Sound,  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Stakhin  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  tlien  wcMt- 
ward  between  Admiralty  Island  and  the  Kehk  Archipelago  until  it 
empties  into  Chatham  Strait.  A  branch  of  this  channel,  Stephc^hs 
Passage,  runs  northward  between  the  mainland  and  Admiralty  Island 
until  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  Chtlkat  Inlet.  At  about  the 
middle  of  its  course  Takoo  Inlet  oi>ens  on  the  east,  and  a  little  beyond 
this  Douglas  Island  divides  the  strait  into  two  channels.  This  is  the 
locality  where  the  most  promising  discoveries  of  gold  placer  and  quartz 
mines  have  thus  far  been  made.  Juneau  Ciry,  or  Harrisburg,  a  mining 
town  of  recent  growth,  is  situated  on  the  mainland  opposite  Douglas 
Island.  From  the  junction  of  Stephens  Passage,  Chilkat  Inlet,  and 
Chatham  Strait  a  wide  channel,  <*a]led  Cross  Sound,  or  Icy  Strait  (by 
the  Bussians),  opens  between  the  mainland  in  the  north  and  Chichagof 
or  Hoonia  Island  on  the  south.  A  large  bay,  not  heretofore  represented 
on  any  chart,  was  definitely  located  last  year  on  the  nortl>ern  side  of 
Cross  Sound  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  sIooxms  of  war  James- 
tmvn  and  W(»chu8et  Glacier  Bay  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  the  north  shore  of  Cross  Sound,  between  Lynn  Canal  or  Chilkat 
Inlet  and  the  Pacific,  tbr  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  About  20  miles 
from  its  mouth  there  is  an  island  6  or  6  miles  in  length  named  Willoughby 
Island,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  five  immense  glaciers. 
The  first,  in  the  vicinity  of  Willoughby  Island,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide 
and  150  feet  high;  the  next  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  and 
200  feet  high;  the  third,  known  among  the  Indians  as  the  ^^gre^t 
glacier,''  is  situated  at  the  bead  of  the  bay,  and  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide  and  from  200  to  300  feet  high;  the  fourth,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  bay,  ib  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  150  feet  high,  and  the  fifth 
and  smallest  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  50  feet  high.    Nearly  all 
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file  ice  floating  in  tbis  bay  and  Otobb  Bound  comes  from  tbese  glaciers. 
The  sea  washes  under  tbeui,  honeycombs  the  ice  by  its  incessant  lap- 
ping, and  pieces  are  broken  off  constantly.  Prof.  John  Muir,  an  emi- 
nent gec^giet  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  deaoribes  another  huge  glacier 
located  here,  as  follows: 

On  the  northern  shore  of  Glacier  Bay,  north  of  Willooghhy  Island,  there  fa  a  large 
fadet,  from  3  to  4  miles  wide  at  its  month.*  It  mns  to  the  northward  and  westwards 
Bilea,  and  at  its  head  there  ia  an  immense  glaoier  which  extends  across  the  head  of 
the  inlet  for  a  distance  of  3  miles.  Ten  miles  back  from  its  face  it  is  10  miles  wide, 
and  near  this,  its  pnatest  width,  sixteen  branches  of  the  first  class  unite  to  form 
one  immense  glacier.  Fonr  of  the  sixteen  branches  are  each  over  2  miles  wide,  while 
nearty  all  have  tributaries.  The  distance  from  the  faee  of  the  glacier  to  its  farthest 
lovvd  fcMintain  is  about  40  miles. 


The  port  of  Sitka  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Baranof  Island,  in 
latitnde  57^  02'  52"  and  longitude  135^  17'  45". 

WestWiird  of  Cross  Bound  the  coast-mountain  range  attains  an  ele- 
Tation  of  about  18,000  or  10,000  feet,  covered  far  down  with  perpi'tnal 
snow,  the  highest  peaks  (Mounts  St.  Elias,  Fairweatherf  and  Crillon) 
looming  np  in  silent  grandeur  above  them,  visible  in  clear  wesither  a 
distance  of  150  miles  at  sea.  From  Lituya  or  Port  des  Fran^ais  west- 
ward the  immediate  seacoast  is  comparatively  low,  wooded  ground,  but 
closely  backed  by  icy  declivities  that  come  down  firom  the  high  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  at  the  head  of  Yakutat  Bay  reach  the  coast  land.  This 
narrow  strip  of  low  coast,  interrupted  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Icy  Bay 
by  a  succession  of  precipitons  glaciers  fronting  the  sea  for  15  or  20 
miles,  extends  to  the  mouth  of  Copper  Kiver.  Here  the  sediment 
carried  down  from  the  mountains  has  been  deposited  for  thousands  of 
years,  until  a  vast  low  delta  has  been  formed,  thnmgh  which  the  waters 
of  the  river  find  their  way  to  the  sea  in  innumerable  channels.  In  many 
places  the  swift  current  has  carved  large  basins  and  lagoons  out  ot  this 
soft  material,  the  whole  ])re$enting  the  spectacle  of  a  jierfect  labyrinth 
of  lakes  ami  streams.  The  mountains  rise  up  abruptly  firom  the  north- 
em  edge  of  this  flat  to  a  height  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet 

Vistas  of  the  far  interior  are  afforded  here  and  there  by  the  gradually 
sloping  masses  of  glacier  ice.  West  of  the  Copper  River  the  foot  of 
the  Chugatch  Alps  is  bathed  by  the  sea  without  any  intervening  low 
land,  with  only  two  or  three  exce])tions,  and  thsse  have  been  utilized 
for  the  location  of  settlements.  The  mountains  on  the  northern  side  of 
Prince  William  Sound  must  reach  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  all 
densely  womle*!  up  to  a  height  of  about  l,OtH)  feet,  and  covered  with 
eternal  snow  from  their  summits  to  within  3,000  to  4,0()0  feet  of  the  sea 
level.  The  interior  of  Prince  William  Sound,  on  the  (iulf  of  Chugatch, 
forms  a  basin  almost  entirely  landlocked,  being  sheltered  from  the 
south  by  the  islands  of  ISuchek  and  Montague;  but  although  thus  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  laud,  it  is  by  no  means  a  calm  and  pleasant 
sheet  of  water  to  navigate,  as  furious  gales  and  ^'woollies"  sweep  down 
the  mountain  sides  without  a  moment's  warning,  compelling  the  luck- 
less traveler  in  a  small  craft  or  canoe  to  seek  the  lee  of  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  islands  and  capes  studding  the  coast.  Immense  glaciers  on 
the  northern  shore  are  constantly  descending  into  the  sea  and  shedding 
fragments  of  ice,  both  large  and  small,  that  are  carried  off  by  the  tide 
in  compact  fields  or  loose  masses,  still  more  endangering  navigation. 
The  western  shore  of  the  sound,  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  is  very  much  cut  up  into  deep  bays  and  fiords,  and  every- 
where mountains  can  be  seen  looming  up  in  the  background  with  snowy 
peaks  and  ridges.  The  deepest  indentation  in  this  section  of  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula  is  Resurrection  Bay,  which  was  long  years  ago  utilized 
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by  the  Eussians  as  a*  shipyard.  This  bay  affords  the  only  harbor  in 
the  vicinity,  though  its  entrance  is  beset  with  islands  and  the  approach 
made  difficnlt  to  sailing  vessels.  From  Besurrection  Bay  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  the  coast  is  one  succession  of  deep  fiords,  bat, 
exposed  as  it  is  to  the  fierce  easterly  gales  prevailing  here  at  nearly  all 
times  of  the  year,  it  is  shunned  by  navigators,  especially  because  even 
the  deepest  and  most  extensive  bays  do  not  afford  a  single  anchorage, 
so  that  vessels  entering  them  to  find  refuge  firom  storms  would  still  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tides. 

The  entrance  to  Oooks  Inlet,  or  the  Gulf  of  Kenai  of  the  Bussians, 
lies  between  Gape  Elizabeth,  on  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  and  Gape  Douglas,  a  bold  promontory  jutting  out 
from  the  Aliaska  Peninsula.  Nearly  half  way  between  the  two  is  a 
group  of  bleak,  naked  rocks  called  the  Barren  Islands,  which,  placed 
as  they  are  in  mid-channel  of  the  tide  rushing  into  Gooks  Inlet  from 
the  ocean,  cause  violent  and  irregular  tidal  currents  very  dangerous 
and  perplexing  to  the  navigator.  During  calm  weather  the  so-called 
"tide-rip''  will  toss  a  craft  about  more  violently  than  any  sea  stirred 
up  by  wind,  and  a  sailing  vessel  caught  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Bar- 
ren Islands  in  the  "tide-rip"  without  wind  is  irresistibly  drawn  to 
destruction  upon  the  rocks. 

Just  above  its  mouth  the  waters  of  Gooks  Inlet  widen  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Eamyshak  on  the  west  and  Euchekmak  Bay  (called  "Ghu- 
gachik"  on  the  Goast  Survey  maps)  on  the  east.  On  the  east  shore  the 
mountains  are  not  high,  and  contain  extensive  coal  veins  of  an  inferior 
quality,  but  on  the  west  the  main  Alaskan  chain  of  mountains  rears  up 
several  volcanic  peaks  to  a  considerable  height,  rising  abruptly  firom 
the  sea<;oast  with  a  narrow  belt  of  shelving  woodland  intervening. 
North  of  the  indentations  mentioned  the  shores  of  Gooks  Inlet  again 
approach  each  other  to  a  distance  of  not  over  30  miles  between  Anchor 
Point  on  the  east  and  Mount  Isaac  on  the  west.  From  this  point  north- 
ward and  eastward  the  eastern  shore  is  low  and  flat,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  50  to  100  feet  above  the  sea.  High  ridges  of  mountains 
traverse  the  interior  and  eastern  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  but 
between  them  and  the  coast  there  is  a  strip  of  marshy  tundra,  wooded 
along  the  river  courses  and  varying  i^om  40  to  50  miles  in  width.  As 
the  inlet  contracts  still  further,  esx>ecially  between  the  promontories  of 
East  and  West  Foreland,  the  tides  increase  in  velocity  and  violence 
of  action  until  they  attain  a  speed  of  8  or  9  knots  with  an  average  ver- 
tical rise  and  fall  of  24  to  26  feet.  The  northeastern  extremity  of  this 
vast  inlet  or  gulf  which  Gook  entered  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
northwest  passage,  and,  being  disappointed,  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
^^Tumagain,"  equals  in  tidal  phenomena  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  flood 
comes  in  in  a  huge  ^^bore,"  with  thundering  noise  and  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  a  traveler  advancing  with  it  in  a  canoe  experiences  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  seeing  one  high  bank  of  clay  and  gravel  after 
another  apparently  sinking  before  Mm  as  he  is  lifted  up  and  carried 
over  by  the  injiouring  tide.  From  the  mountains  surrounding  this 
branch  of  the  inlet  innumerable  avalanches  sweep  down  their  rocky 
and  wooded  slopes,  demolishing  large  sections  of  forest  and  piling  up 
rocky  debris  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  frequent  and  total  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  while  tiie  outlines  of  the  coast  undergo 
equally  perceptible  modifications  from  the  action  of  the  tides. 

What  the  country  north  of  Gooks  Inlet  is  like  no  civilized  man  can 
tell,  as  in  all  the  years  of  occupation  of  the  coast  by  the  Gaucasian  race 
it  has  remained  a  sealed  book.    The  Indians  teU  as  that  the  rivers  lead 
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into  lakes  and  tbftt  the  lakes  are  connected  by  rivers  with  other  lakes 
again,  until  finally  the  waters  flow  into  the  basins  of  tbe  Teunanah 
and  the  Yokon ;  bnt  conflicting  with  this  intermingling  of  the  waters 
are  stories  of  mountains  of  immense  altitude  visible  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  natives  living  north  of  this  terra  incognita  give,  however, 
a  similar  description,  which  may  be  accepted  until  reliable  explorers 
are  enabled  to  i>enetrate  this  region. 

On  the  western  side  of  Oooks  Inlet  the  main  Alaskan  chain  of 
mountains,  called  by  Dall  the  Ohigmit  Range,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea  in  steep  ridges  and  peaks,  the  highest  of  the  latter  being  the  BMoute 
and  the  Ilyamna  mountains,  both  volcanic  and  emitting  smoke.  Only 
at  two  i>oints  along  this  coast  within  the  inlet  does  low  land  intervene 
between  the  mountains  and  the  shores,  at  Toyonok  and  at  Kustatan, 
both  of  which  localities  have  been  utilized  by  the  natives  for  establish- 
ing settlements.  Up  to  the  height  of  about  1,000  feet  all  these  moun- 
tains are  densely  wooded.  From  Kamysbak  Gulf,  situated  between 
Mount  iKaac  and  Gape  Douglas,  a  portage  is  made  over  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  tbe  ridge  to  the  basin  of  the  great  Lake  Ilyamna,  but  on  tbe 
i^outhwestem  shore  of  tbe  bay  the  mountains  rise  again  to  a  consider- 
able height,  culminating  in  the  four  peaks  to  tbe  westward  of  Cape 
Douglas.  The  last-named  cape  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
boldest  in  shape  of  the  many  Alaskan  promontories,  jutting  out,  as  it 
does,  at  a  right  angle  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  into  the  sea,  with 
a  sudden  descent  of  over  1,000  feet  into  the  waves  of  Cooks  Inlet. 

Tbe  same  chain  of  mountains  extends  down  the  south  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  varying  in  height  between  5,000  and  8,000  feet,  with  peaks 
much  eroded  by  glacial  and  meteorological  action.  The  numerous 
glaciers  existing  throughout  the  upper  regions  of  this  mountain  chain 
do  not  anywhere  approach  the  seacoast,  as  is  the  case  with  Mount  St. 
Elias  and  the  Chugatch  Alps,  these  formations  being  found  only  at  high 
altitudes,  generally  facing  westward  and  southward. 

Two  distinct  and  continuous  lines  of '' watermark"  can  be  observed 
along  the  whole  of  this  chain,  one  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet,  tbe  other 
perhaps  500  or  600  feet  above.  Both  of  these  lines  show  the  effects  of 
the  wash  of  the  ocean  for  ages,  together  with  many  petrifactions  of 
moUusks  and  other  marine  life.  The  natural  conclusion  forced  upon 
the  observer  is  that  the  whole  peninsula  of  Alaska  has  undergone  two 
successive  periods  of  elevation  from  volcanic  action,  and  that  this 
region  would  afford  a  highly  interesting  field  of  research  to  geologists. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  glacial  action  is  observable  below  the 
upper  sea  level. 

The  immediate  seacoast  here  is  cut  up  into  innumerable  fiords  and 
coves,  and  lined  with  rocky  islets. 

Tlie  term  '^mountain  chain''  applied  above  to  the  elevated  portion  of 
the  peninsula  does  not,  perhaps,  quite  describe  a  very  peculiar  forma- 
tion. The  mountains  or  mountain  groups  are  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  depressions,  but  these  do  not  at  all  bear  the  character  of  moun- 
tain passes,  as  they  consist  of  low,  marshy  plains,  extending  entirely 
across  the  peninsula,  varjring  very  much  in  width.  A  similar  formation 
can  be  found  on  the  coast  of  Prince  William  Sound,  where  outlying 
spnrs  of  the  main  chain  are  frequently  divided  in  the  same  way.  The 
impression  created  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  is  not  that  of  a  con- 
tinuous alpine  chain,  but  rather  of  a  series  of  islands,  such  as  the 
Aleutians,  raised  by  successive  volcanic  action  until  the  straits  between 
them  are  left  dry.  These  depressions  serve  as  the  portage  routes 
across  the  peninsula.    A  careM  observer  could  easily  recognize  distinct 
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ialands  m  the  moantain  groaps  of  Morsbovia  and  of  Belkovskyf  con- 
nected with  eacb  otbiir  and  with  the  Pavlosk  volcanic  group  only  by 
law,  swampy  iathmuses*  Again,  the  mountain  groups  opiKMoite  tlie 
Sbmuagin  Ialands,  containing  the  Veniauiinof  and  other  volcanoes, 
loom  np,  entirely  isolated  by  similar  depresKious,  north  and  south. 
Between  Moller  and  Zakbarof  bays  the  portage  is  made  in  half  an  hour 
from  the  waters  of  the  north  Pacific  to  tbose  of  Bering  8ea. 

Other  swatnpy  passages  lead  through  txom  the  B^s  Chigmik  and 
Kisbnlik  to  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Kearly  all  these  isolated 
mountain  sections  bear  a  peculiar  resemblance  to  the  outward  shape  of~ 
the  island  of  Oonimak,  the  first  of  the  Aleutian  chain  that  is  actually 
separated  from  the  peninsula,  though  only  by  a  strait  too  shallow  to  be 
navigable.  That  an  elevation  of  this  region  has  taken  place  is  oon- 
firm^  by  abundant  evidence,  and  altogether  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
improbable  that  what  now  resembles  from  a  distance  a  long  mountain 
range  was  once  a  chain  ofislands. 

At  Cape  Atnshagwik  the  coa»t  of  the  peninsula  approaches  nearest 
to  tliat  of  Kadiak  Island,  the  width  of  the  strait  here  being  only  a  little 
over  18  miles. 

Ill  the  vicinity  of  Katmai  both  coal  and  petroleum  have  been  found, 
but  not  abundant  in  quantity  or  excelling  in  quality. 

The  volcanic  group  of  the  Pavloak  Mountains  stands,  as  already  men- 
tioned, entirely  isolated  with  its  two  craters,  of  which  one  is  still  active, 
while  the  other  is  reported  to  have  been  extinct  sinee  the  year  1786. 
From  this  region  also  samples  of  coal  of  inferior  quality  have  been 
procured.  South  of  Pavlof  Bay  another  volcano  rears  its  jagged 
crown,  separated  both  north  and  south  from  the  mountams. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Bdkovsky  and  Morsbovia  several  volcanic 
peaks  can  be  observed,  but  they  have  not  been  active  wi^in  historic 
times. 

On  rounding  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  turning 
northward  and  eastward  a  total  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  coast  can 
be  observed.  Low,  nandy  reaches  and  slightly  elevated  moorlands 
cover  the  wide  interval  between  the  mountains  and  the  shores  of  Bering 
Sea,  ittteiTupted  h^re  and  there  by  lake-fed  streams  and  rivers.  In 
the  vieinity  ol  Ougachik  the  volcanic  eharact^er  of  the  country  disl^)- 
pears  entirely,  the  rock  formation  b^og  altogether  of  granite  and 
quartan  and  pumiee  stone  and  chalk  are  only  washed  up  by  the  sea. 
All  along  the  ooast  from  here  we  encounter  gray  granite,  hombl^ide, 
ser|>eQtine,  por|»hyry,  an<l  sandstonCt  but  all  along,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  300  feet  above  sea  level,  parallel  strata  containing  fossil  Irivalves 
appear  on  the  faces  of  bluffs.  As  we  advance  northward  the  interval 
between  mountains  and  seacoast  widens,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Lakes 
Walker  and  Ilyamna  swampy  plateaus  nearly  100  miles  in  width  are 
found,  dotted  with  many  lakes. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  coaat  of  the  mainland  the  first  deep 
indentation  of  the  shore  line  is  Bristol  Bay,  i&to  which  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ilyamna  flow  through  the  Evichak  Biver.  From  the  southern 
extremity  of  Aliaska  Peninsula  to  this  point  Port  Moller  afB^s  the 
only  harbor  for  shipping,  though  three  rivers,  the  Snlina,  the  Igagik, 
and  the  Il^aknek,  flow  into  Bering  Sea  from  the  mountains  in  the  east. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  mouths  of  the  last  two  streams  the  shore  is 
high  and  rocky,  but  only  few  traces  of  volcanic  action  can  be  discovered. 
North  af  Lake  Ilyamna  high  mountains  of  the  main  Alaskan  range 
protrude  b^ween  that  sheet  of  water  and  the  Nuehegak  Biver,  its 
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spun  ftpproaching  nearest  the  coast  immediately  behind  the  Nnshegfak 
poflt  and  settlement.  Other  spars  of  the  same  range  of  moantains  and 
isolated  groups  of  hiUs  appear  at  long  distances  from  each  other  on  the 
coast  of  Bering  Sea,  the  intervals  being  filled  ap  appar^atly  with  alln- 
vialf  swampy  soil,  not  altogether  level,  but  gently  rolling.  The  earliest 
uitelligeBt  observer  of  this  region,  the  Russian  missionary  Yeniamiuof, 
d^eribed  the  conformation  of  this  section  of  the  country  as  fUlows: 

SUglrfc  eleYBtions  csn  be  fonnd  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  American  Coast  of 
Boring  Sea;  they  are  in  nearly  aU  oaaes  connected  with  the  menu  tains  in  the  int«ior. 
If  the  ebserrer  ascends  to  a  height  the  country  appeals  to  him  like  a  heaving  ocean 
Boddenly  become  stationary,  with  its  waves  transformed  into  sand  and  mud;  these 
vsves  are  now  covered  witn  vegetatiou,  but  their  outlines  are  still  very  striking. 
Id  the  midst  of  this  dry  sea  we  find  occasionally  high,  rocky  islands  entirely  sep- 
irated  from  the  neighboring  hills. 

To  the  westward  of  Nnshegak  the  mountains  first  reach  the  coast  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Kulluk.  Tlie  summits  of  this  range  ba  seen 
from  the  lakes  forming  the  portage  between  the  bays  of  Knlluk  and 
Nusht'gak  are  very  jagged  in  outline,  rising  abrtifytly  in  almost  perpen- 
dicular blocks  and  peaks  too  steep  to  afford  lodgment  tor  the  snow. 
The  cax>es  and  heacllands  jutting  out  from  tliis  range  into  the  sea 
are  i^reqnently  composed  of  sandstone  worn  into  fantaHtic  shapes  by 
the  action  of  the  tides  and  changes  of  tc'mperatnre.  The  next  great 
elevated  headland  is  Cape  Newenham,  which  forms  the  terminal  ])oint 
of  a  rather  low  range  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
Knskokvim,  west  of  the  Tnluksah  Biver.  At  Cape  Neweuham  these 
hills  culminate  in  two  towering  peaks  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  in 
height.  Between  this  point  and  Cape  Vancouver  in  the  north  the  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Knskokvim  is  evidenty  of 
an  alluvial  formation,  low  and  Rwam])y.  Both  at  Gape  Vancouver  and 
on  the  island  lava  is  found,  in  addition  to  many  other  evidences  of 
volcanic  origin;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  islands  farther  ofl;'  the 
coast — St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence.  At  Cape  Kumiantzof,  in  lati- 
tude 61^  47'  is  another  aggregation  of  volcanic  hills  rising  like  moun- 
tainous islands  from  the  tunica. 

l%e  delta  of  the  great  Yukon  is  of  course  entirely  alluvial,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  isolated  hills  of  Knsilvak,  which  give  indi- 
cations of  volcanic  origin.  From  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
eastward  the  south  coast  of  Norton  Sound  consists  of  low,  rocky  bills 
of  lava  and  basalt.  Between  the  small  streams  of  Pastolik  and  Pasta- 
lak  are  high  bluffs  of  basalt,  and  the  sandstone  cape  of  Ysacbagliik 
looms  up  between  400  and  500  feet  from  the  sea  level.  The  islands  of 
St.  Michael  and  Stuart  are  comparatively  recent  lava  formations,  and 
contain  several  extinct  craters.  The  traditions  of  the  natives  here 
speak  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael  as  having  risen  from  the  ocean,  and 
old  people  living  in  Tebenkors  time  related  to  him  that  twice  within 
their  recollection  the  whole  island  was  covered  by  the  sea.  From  St. 
Michael  northward  the  chain  of  low  hills  composed  of  lava  and  basalt 
runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  averaging  in  height  from  200  to  300  feet, 
bnt  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  inland  a  few  peaks  attain  a  height 
of  between  1,000  and  1,500  feet.  At  Cape  Denbigh  a  granite  formation 
appears,  jutting  out  into  the  sea  at  a  right  angle  with  the  volcanic  range 
of  hills.  The  shores  of  Norton  Bay  are  low  and  all  the  alluvial  dei>ositB 
contain  bones,  tusks,  and  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon.  In 
the  north  coast  of  Norton  Sound  we  find  the  deep  indentation  of  Golovin 
Bay  between  two  high  points,  Cape  Derby  and  Stony  Cape.  The  inte- 
rior at  the  head  of  Golovin  Bay  is  low,  and  a  portage  route  extenda 
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thence  by  means  of  lakes  and  rivers  to  Orantley  Harbor.  From  Stony 
Gape  to  Gape  Rodney  the  shore  is  low  and  level,  but  in  the  interior  a 
few  high  mountains  are  visible,  covered  with  snow. 

Off  the  coast,  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  Gape  Eodney,  there  is  the 
small  islimd  of  Aziak  or  Sledge  Island.  It  bas  a  circumference  of  only 
12  miles,  and  is  covered  with  large  blocks  of  granite  and  basalt.  The 
island  contains  a  small  village  and  is  the  favorite  trading  mart  of  the 
Iniiuit  tribes  of  both  continents.  Still  farther  to  the  north,  opposite 
to  the  entrance  of  Port  Glarence,  lies  Kings  Island,  a  precipitous  mass 
of  rocks  some  700  or  800  feet  in  height,  inhabited  by  about  100  Innuits; 
who  have  carved  their  dwelling  places  into  the  almost  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  clifis  at  a  height  of  over  50  feet  from  the  sea  level.  Only 
one  or  two  narrow  paths  lead  up  from  the  water's  edge  to  this  north- 
ern Gibraltar,  which  also  bears  traces  of  volcanic  origin. 

Port  Glarence  consists  of  two  capacious  basins,  the  outer  one  shel- 
tered from  the  sea  by  a  long  semicircular  tongue  of  land  of  alluvial 
formation.  The  inner  basin,  Grantley  Harbor,  is  surrounded  by  deep 
cliffs  of  slate;  and  from  its  head  or  eastern  extremity  the  i>ortage  route 
leads  to  Golovin  Bay,  as  mentioned  above.  A  chain  of  hills  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  in  height  extends  from  Port  Glarence  on  the  coast  north-north- 
west terminating  in  Gape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  formation  of  this  cape 
appears  to  be  basaltic,  its  almost  perpendicular  lines  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  steep,  narrow  gulches  through  which  small  streams  find 
their  way  to  the  sea  from  the  swampy  tableland  above.  In  about  mid- 
channel  between  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  and  East  Gape  lies  the  Diomede 
group,  consisting  of  three  small  islands,  of  which  two  are  within  the 
United  States  boundary.  They  all  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  a  few  hundred  feet,  but  are  level  on  top. 

'  From  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  eastward  and  northward  the  coast  is  low 
and  swampy  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and  Ghoris 
Peninsula,  where  ridges  of  slate  and  chalk  appear  on  the  coast,  gener- 
ally running  parallel  with  it.  The  inner  shores  of  the  great  estuary  of 
Kotzebue  Sound  are  generally  low,  the  gravelly  soil  resting  upon  a 
foundation  of  blue  clay.  Occasionally  this  blue  clay  rises  into  blufts 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  formation  contains 
numerous  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon.  The  few  small 
islands  within  the  inlet  are  isolated  masses  of  granite  covered  in  shel- 
tered localities  only  with  a  thin  coating  of  sphaguous  vegetation. 

Kotzebue  Sound  is  by  far  the  best  harbor  in  this  section  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  and  is  much  frequented  by  whalers  and  illicit  traders  in 
liquors  and  arms.  Proceeding  hence  northward  we  find  several  chains 
of  saddle-shaped  hills  interrupted  here  and  there  by  wide  depressions, 
a  few  pyramidal  peaks,  and  steep,  isolated  rocks.  The  general  formation 
of  these  is  said  to  be  slate  and  clay.  At  Gape  Lisburne  the  cliffs  rise 
abruptly  to  a  height  of  850  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  also  slate  and 
chalk  seem  to  predominate,  but  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  car- 
boniferous veins  of  considerable  width  appear  in  horizontal  layers  along 
the  sandstone  cliffs  overhanging  the  seashore.  The  same  formation 
continues  from  here  eastward  to  Point  Barrow  and  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Alaska,  receding  occasionally  to  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles 
from  the  seashore,  and  then  advancing  again,  forming  steep  but  low 
capes  and  headlands,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Point  Barrow,  in 
latitude  71°  22'. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  topographical  and  geographical 
features  of  continental  Alaska  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  basins  of 
the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  rivers.    The  Yukon  Delta,  as  already  stated 
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above,  is  altogether  allnvial,  but  between  Oonalakleet,  on  the  east  shore 
of  Norton  Sound,  and  the  Yukon  Eiver  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  consist- 
ing of  granite  and  slate  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Oonalak- 
leet  River  and  the  Anvik,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Yukon.  East  of 
the  Anvik  the  mountains  increase  in  height  until  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ikogmute,  where  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  few  peaks  rise  to  a 
height  of  2,500  feet. 

The  best  description  extant  of  the  topography  of  this  river  is  that  of 
Capt.  C.  W.  Raymond,  United  States  Army,  which  covers  the  distance 
between  Fort  Yukon  and  the  Russian  mission  at  Ikogmute,  just  men- 
tioned. Captain  Raymond  states  that  Fort  Yukon  is  situated  in  latitude 
660  33'  47"  and  longitude  145©  IV  47",  at  a  point  where  the  Yukon 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Rat  or  Porcupine  River,  a  large  tributary 
emptying  on  the  right  bank  and  flowing  from  its  headwaters  in  a  gen- 
eral direction  a  little  south  of  west.  From  Fort  Yukon  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ghetaut  River,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  the  river  has  a 
general  direction  about  west-southwest,  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream  being  low  and  level,  usually  consisting  of  sand  or  gravel. 
The  average  width  of  that  portion  of  the  river  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  but  in  some  places,  measured  across  its  numerous  islands, 
it  widens  out  to  5  or  6  miles.  The  current,  through  all  its  passages,  is 
extemely  rapid,  and  in  many  places  the  deepest  channel  does  not  carry 
more  than  3  feet  of  water.  Vegetation  on  the  banks  and  islands  is 
principally  small  willow  and  poplar,  with  occasional  groves  of  spruce 
and  birch.  The  principal  tributaries  in  all  this  section  of  the  river 
flow  from  the  north,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  of  much  importancci 
and  no  native  villages  are  known  to  exist. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Chetaut  River,  however,  the  Yukon  rapidly 
changes  its  character;  the  islands  disappear,  the  banks  rise  into  hills, 
and  the  stream  gradui^ly  narrows  into  one  channel,  deep  and  rapid, 
until  it  finally  rushes  with  great  velocity  through  the  Rampart  range 
of  hills.  The  blufl's  composing  this  range  rise  abruptly  from  the  watePs 
edge,  and  are  composed  principally  of  a  hard  greenish  rock,  though 
slate  is  occasionally  observed,  and  at  the  principal  rapids  a  ledge  of 
granite  crosses  the  river.  Most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  groves 
of  spruce  and  birch,  but  the  trees  are  all  small  and  in  many  places  they 
lie  for  some  distance  scattered  in  every  direction,  showing  the  small 
depth  to  which  their  roots  descend  in  the  frozen  ground  and  the  great 
force  of  the  prevailing  winds.  From  the  Ohetaut  River  to  the  Rampart 
Rapids,  a  distance  of  some  60  miles,  the  Yukon  flows  in  a  direction 
nearly  northwest,  and  averages  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width, 
which  decreases  at  the  rapids  to  about  150  yards.  The  tributaries 
emptjring  into  this  section  are  also  chiefly  from  the  north  and  small  in 
volume.  The  first  native  village  met  after  descending  from  Fort  Yukon 
is  situated  just  below  the  rapids.  From  here  to  Nulato,  a  distance  of 
some  240  miles,  the  river  has  a  general  direction  about  west  by  south. 
There  are,  however,  many  bends,  although  they  are  less  sudden  and 
numerous  than  in  other  portions  of  the  river. 

After  leaving  the  Rampart  Range  the  river  widens  again  and  dimin- 
ishes in  veloci^.  The  right  bank  is  generally  hilly  and  abrupt,  and  on 
the  left,  though  the  shore  is  generally  low  or  flat,  the  hills  and  bluffs 
occasionally  approach  the  water's  edge.  The  average  width  of  the 
channel  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  but  occasionally  groups  of  low 
islands  cause  a  widening  of  the  river.  About  50  miles  below  the  Nuklu- 
kaiet  station  a  range  of  mountains  appears  on  the  right  bank.  This  is 
a  succession  of  well-defined  peaks  and  ridges,  describing  a  beautiful 
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curve  of  many  miles,  with  its  oonoavity  toward  the  river  and  its  flanks 
re8ting  upon  the  water's  edga  All  this  bank  is  well  timbered  witlix 
spruce,  poplar,  and  bii*ch.  The  principal  tribataries  emptying  into  thii9 
section  of  the  river  are  as  follows:  From  the  north  the  Tozikakat,  th^ 
Novikakat,  the  Melozikakat,  and  the  Koyukuk,  and  from  the  south  the 
Tennanah  and  a  few  smallar  streams.  The  most  important  among  these 
tributaries  In  size  and  beauty — ^in  fact,  chief  among  all  the  tribataries  of 
the  Yukon — ^is  the  Tenuanah,  the  river  of  the  mountains.  It  empties  into 
the  Yukon  about  30  miles  below  the  Ramparts,  and  its  turbid  waters 
increase  the  current  of  the  main  river  for  a  long  distance.  It  flows  appar- 
ently in  a  generally  northwestern  direction,  its  headwaters  approaching 
the  upper  Yukon  within  five  or  six  days'  ^'Indian"  travel.  The  moun- 
tains overhanging  its  upper  course  are  said  to  be  steep  and  to  contain 
auriferous  deposits  or  veins;  and  samples  of  surface  gold  from  this  sec- 
tion have  been  exhibited.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tennanah  is  the  great 
trading  ground  called  Nuklnkaiet,  where  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  this  tributary  are  aitcustomed  to  congregate  in  the  spring  and 
meet  the  white  traders  and  the  few  scattered  bands  of  natives  roaming 
over  the  hunting  grounds  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim.  Not 
far  east  of  Nulato  the  Koyukuk  empties  into  the  Yukon  from  the  north, 
i(»rining  a  route  of  traflic  between  the  river  and  Kotzebue  Sound. 
From  Nulato,  situated  some  50  miles  south  of  the  mission,  to  Andreiev- 
sky,  the  distance  is  about  350  miles,  and  the  river  has  the  tbllowing 
approximate  directions:  From  Nulato  to  Anvik,  south-southwest;  from 
Anvik  to  the  upper  entrance  of  Ohageluk  Slough,  south  southeast; 
from  the  upfi^  entrance  of  the  slough  to  the  great  bend,  southwest; 
from  the  great  bend  to  Andreievsky,  west  by  south.  It  is  difficult  to 
ccmvey  an  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  as  its  numerous  windings, 
its  hundreds  of  islands,  its  bars  and  shoals,  ever  changing  and  shifting, 
baffle  the  ta*aveler  in  his  search  for  a  navigable  channel.  Generally 
speaking,  the  right  bank  is  high,  exhibiting  many  blutfs  of  sand  and 
rocki  much  erodetl  by  the  ice  torrents  of  the  spring.  The  ice  sometimes 
undermines  the  high  banks  to  a  distance  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  the  trees 
standing  on  the  projecting  tops  of  the  banks  are  loosened  by  the  action 
of  frost  and  water  and  precipitated  into  the  stream  beneath,  and  thus 
the  river  goes  on  widening  and  shoaling,  and  floating  immense  quantities 
of  driftwood  down  to  the  sea.  Sometimes  the  right  bank  rises  into  high 
hills,  but  the  left  bank  is  generally  low  and  level;  here  and  there,  how- 
ever, a  few  isolated  hills  are  seen  standing  back  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
water,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  a  range  of  distant  mountains 
parallel  to  the  left  shore  is  visible.  In  these  mountains  lie  the  upper 
branches  of  the  great  river  Kuskokvim. 

Sandstone  and  slate  continue  throughout  this  portion  of  the  Yukon 
Valley,  but  on  the  lower  part  a  dark  volcanic  rock  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Between  a  point  near  Andreievsky  and  the  sea  no  rocks  can  be 
foand  anywheie  along  the  river.  The  hills  on  the  right  bank  are 
generally  well  covered  with  spruce  and  poplar,  occasionally  inter- 
mingled with  a  little  birch,  but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  winter 
these  trees  seldom  grow  to  great  size.  The  left  bank,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  generally  covered  with  a  low  thicket  of  willow  and  alder. 
This  section  of  the  river  has  few  tributaries  of  imxK>rtance,  but  there 
are  many  small  streams,  entering  usually  from  the  north.  The  princi- 
pal streams  are  the  Takaiak,  which  empties  into  the  Yukon  about  50 
miles  below  Nulato,  and  the  Anvik,  debouching  from  the  north  about 
160  miles  below  that  point.    The  latter  has  its  source  in  the  mountain 
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lanf 68  which  run  parallel  with  the  eeaeoast;  its  banks  are  high  and 
steep,  and  the  very  shallow  waters  ran  with  great  velocity.  Two  rivers 
empty  into  the  Yukon  in  this  vicinity  from  the  sonth — the  Kaiukak 
Ri?er,  about  40  miles  below  l^nlato,  and  the  Ohagelnk.  About  130 
mUes  below  Nulato  the  Yukon  separates  into  two  branches,  the  main 
stream  pursuing  a  southerly  course,  while  the  lesser  branch,  running 
at  first  a  little  south  of  east,  makes  finally  a  great  bend  to  the  sonth 
SDd  west  and  enters  the  main  river  again  about  60  miles  below  the 
poiut  of  separation,  'i'his  lesser  branch  is  called  Ohagehik  Slough, 
and  into  it,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance,  empties  tbe  Chageluk,  or 
Iniioko,  River.  A  little  below  Andreievsky  the  Yukon  bends  abruptly 
to  the  north  and  runs  about  north  by  west  from  this  point  to  the  sea. 
The  three  principal  outlets  of  the  great  river  are  the  Ap-hun,  or  upper, 
the  Kvikbi>ak,  or  middle,  and  the  Knsilvak,  or  lower,  mouth.  The 
Aphun  outlet  is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  has  an  average  width  of 
p^haps  one-third  of  a  mile. 

Of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Kuskokvim  Biver  I  have  no  authentic 
reports,  but  the  natives  relate  that  along  its  several  branches  the 
country  is  a  level  plain  encircled  on  all  sides  by  tremendous  mountains. 
All  through  its  upper  course  the  current  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
sluggish,  but  at  some  point  east  of  the  last  known  settlement  of  Napai- 
mate  there  must  be  a  break  through  some  natural  barrier,  causing  a 
rapid  descent  and  eorresponding  increaseof  velocity  of  the  river.  From 
this  point  to  the  great  bend  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaltkhagamute  the 
EaHkokvini  runs  nearly  due  west. 

The  mountains  eastward  of  the  B^doute  Kalmakovsky  are  high, 
heavily  timbered  around  the  base,  and  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  mineral  deposits,  veins  of  quartz,  cinnabar,  and  other  ores 
being  easily  traced  wherever  the  slopes  and  bluffs  are  exposed  to  view. 
Throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  liver  the  observer  is  struck  with 
the  wide  difierence  existing  between  this  formatton  and  that  of  the 
Takon.  The  bed  is  hard  and  grav.elly  throughout  aad  the  vegetation 
on  its  banks  more  profrise  and  of  greater  variety  than  we  find  it  on  the 
htfger  river.  About  200  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Kuskokvim  makes  a 
bend  to  the  southward,  and  fh>m  this  jioint  the  hills  disappear  gradu- 
ally, and  at  the  same  time  the  forests  of  fUder  and  apruce  recede  from 
the  banks  until  for  the  last  150  miles  of  the  river  course  endless  marshy 
plains  extend  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Between  the 
Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim,  west  of  the  general  portage  route,  there  is 
a  vast  system  of  lakes  connected  by  streams  with  both  rivers,  but  of 
this  region  very  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  thickly  settled 
by  people  holding  little  intercourse  with  their  neighb<H»  inhabiting  the 
river  basins. 

Turning  now  to  the  islands  of  west^n  Alaska,  we  begia  with  the 
Kadiak  group,  consisting,  in  addition  to  the  large  island  frtm  whi<di  it 
takes  its  name,  of  the  islands  of  Straiak,  Afogaak,  Malina,  Marmot, 
Spruce,  Ougak,  Satkhlidak,  Nazikak,  Sitkhinak,  Tugidak,  and  Ouganik, 
besides  a  number  of  others  too  small  to  m^ition  by  name.  All  of  these 
islands  are  covered  with  mountains  aad  Mils,  a  few  of  them  looming 
np  between'  2,000  and  3,000  feet  into  the  regioos  of  e<}Mnial  snow. 
From  the  northern  extremity  of  Bhuiak  to  a  line  from  tbe  head  of 
Ougak  Bay,  or  Eagle  Harbor,  to  Ouganik  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  the 
islands  are  heavily  timbered  with  spruce,  attaining  in  some  localities  a 
large  size.  This  timber  line  is  quite  sharply  defined,  though  along  the 
water  courses  throughout  the  group  a  stunted  growth  of  creeping  wil- 
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low  exists,  and  a  heavy  carpet  of  grasses  and  moss  covers  the  hills 
and  mountains  to  the  very  summits.  The  geological  formation  consists 
chiefly  of  slate,  porphyry,  and  basalt. 

The  bays  indenting  this  groap  of  islands  are  numerous  and  deep, 
affording  the  greatest  facility  for  small  fishing  and  trading  craft.  The 
most  important  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  St.  Paul  Harbor,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Oulf  of  Ghiniak,  protected  from  the  sea  by  Long 
and  Wood  islands.  A  short  distance  south  of  Ghiniak  Bay  is  Eagle 
Harbor,  or  Ougak  Bay,  connected  by  a  series  of  lakes  with  another  deep 
fiord  still  farther  south,  the  Bay  of  Killuda.  This  harbor  is  again  con- 
nected, by  a  sheltered  passage  between  the  islands  of  Eadiak  and 
Satkhlidak,  with  the  harbor,  or  bay,  of  Three  Saints,  where  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Eussians  on  Kadiak  was  located.  Next 
in  order  is  the  Bay  of  Eaguiak,  a  capacious  basin  sheltered  from  all 
but  north  winds.  Passing  around  the  southern  end  of  Eadiak  Island 
we  come  to  the  large  Bay  of  Alitak,  whence  westward  and  northward 
a  long  reach  of  rocky  coast  extends  without  indentation  or  harbor  of 
any  kind  until  we  pass  the  great  fishing  station  of  Earluk  Biver  and 
enter  the  Bay  of  Ooiak,  the  deepest  fiord  on  the  island,  divided  fix)m 
the  Bay  of  Eilluda  on  the  eastern  side  by  only  a  narrow  range  of  hills. 
To  the  northward  of  this  bay  there  is  one  other  indentation  on  EMiak 
Island,  the  Bay  of  Ouganik,  divided  into  two  arms  by  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  and  one  large  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Afognak  Island, 
named  Paramonof  Bay.  Witib  the  exception  of  Spruce  and  Wood 
islands  the  smaller  islands  of  this  group  are  uninhabited  and  serve 
only  as  hunting  grounds  for  the  inhabitants  of  Eadiak  and  Afognak. 

Southward  from  the  Eadiak  Archipelago  are  the  Semidi  group  and 
the  Island  of  Ookanok  (also  called  Ohirikof  Island).  They  are  hiUy  and 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  earthquake  shocks  being  still  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1880,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Sitka,  600  miles  to  the  eastward,  were  startled  by  a  violent  earthquake, 
similar  phenomena  were  observed  on  these  islands,  while  no  subterra- 
nean movement  was  felt  at  Eadiak  and  the  adjoining  islands. 

The  next  large  group  of  islands  is  the  Shumagin,  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  Ounga  (the  most  important  of  the  group).  Popof,  Eorovin, 
Andromika,  Nagai,  Great  Eoniusha,  Little  Eoniusha,  Simeonof,  Nuniak, 
and  a  number  of  small  rocky  islets.  This  group,  which  received  its 
name  from  Bering  during  Us  second  voyage,  bears  indications  of  vol- 
canic origin,  great  changes  in  the  elevation  of  points  and  headlands 
having  taken  place  within  historic  times.  In  geological  formation  they 
are  nearly  all  alike,  consisting  of  slate  and  porphyry,  but  on  Ounga 
Island  are  extensive  veins  of  bituminous  coal.  The  product  of  these 
veins  has,  however,  been  declared  unfit  for  steaming  or  mauufocturing 
purposes,  and  after  expensive  experiments,  continued  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  mines  have  been  finally  abandoned.  The  most 
important  codfish  banks  now  utilized  by  San  Francisco  fishermen  in 
Alaska  are  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Shumagin  group. 
Between  the  Shumagin  Islands  and  Oonimak,  the  first  of  the  Aleutian 
group,  the  sea  is  dotted  with  a  multitude  of  islands,  reefis,  and  rocks  of 
volcanic  origin  too  numerous  to  describe  in  detail;  they  form  the  most 
important  sea-otter  hunting  ground  of  all  Alaska,  extending  from  Pere- 
grebnoi  Island  in  the  north  to  Sannakh  in  the  south. 

The  island  of  Oonimak  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  closely  resembling  in  its  general  formation  the 
Aliaska  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  shallow  strait. 
The  most  prominent  features  of  this  island  are  its  two  volcanic  peaks, 
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the  Shisbaldin,  rising  in  one  elegant  pyramid  to  a  height  of  between 
8,000  and  9,000  feet,  and  the  Pogromny,  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  island  has  been  described  as  the  vanlt  of  a 
snbterranean  smelting  fnmace  with  many  chimneys,  through  which 
flamcB,  sparks,  and  ashes  ascend  from  the  molten  masses  beneath.  It 
has  been  and  is  still  the  theater  of  the  most  constant  volcanic  action 
in  all  Alaska.  In  the  earliest  times  since  the  discovery  of  the  island 
by  the  Bassians  whole  ridges  of  mountain  peaks  have  been  observed  to 
split  open  and  emit  huge  flames,  torrents  of  lava,  and  clouds  of  ashes. 
These  manifestations  were  always  accompanied  by  the  most  violent 
earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  and  floods,  the  latter  caused  by  the  sudden 
meltiug  of  masses  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  greatest 
activity  on  record  occurred  in  1796, 1824,  and  1825,  and  as  late  as  1827 
burning  lava  was  observed  descending  from  the  craters.  Oonimak  has 
also  from  time  immemorial  been  the  Aleutians'  great  storehouse,  from 
which  they  obtain  sulphur  and  obsidian,  the  latter  being  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  knives,  spears,  and  arrowheads.  The  Russian  mis- 
sionary Yeniaminof,  who  witnessed  one  of  these  eruptions  in  the  year 
1S25,  describes  the  event  as  follows: 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1825,  after  a  prolonged  sahterranean  noise,  reaemhling  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  plainly  heard  on  the  islands  of  Unalaska,  Akoon,  and 
tile  sonthem  end  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  a  low  ridee  on  the  northeast  end  of 
Oonimak  opened  in  five  places  with  violent  emissions  of  flames  and  ^reat  masses  of 
black  ashes,  coveriuff  the  conntry  for  miles  around.  The  ice  and  snow  on  the 
moootain  tops  melted  and  d^cenaed  in  a  terrific  torrent  5  to  10  miles  in  width  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Until  late  in  the  autumn  the  sea  on  that  coast  was 
torbid  after  thia  emption.  The  Shishaldin  crater,  which  up  to  that  time  had  also 
emitted  flames,  continued  to  smoke  only,  while  about  midway  between  summit 
and  base  a  new  crater  was  formed,  which  was  still  smoking  in  the  year  1831.  On 
tbe  11th  of  October,  1826,  a  small  peak  in  the  ii)terior  of  the  island  opened  under 
violent  explosion  of  fire  and  a  rain  of  ashes,  which  covered  not  only  the  southern 
end  of  Aliaska  Peninsula,  bnt  Saunakh  and  Ounga  and  other  adjoining  islands.  Since 
that  time  smoke  comes  out  of  many  places  among  the  loose  masses  of  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  all  the  streams  and  ponds  in  the  vicinity  are  hot  enough  to  emit 
steam  in  midsummer. 

Between  Oonimak  and  TJnalaska  there  is  a  group  of  islands  which 
was  formerly  named  the  Krenitzin  group.  The  most  important  of  this 
group  are  Avatanok,  Tigalda^  Ongamak,  Akoon,  Akutau,  and  Ounnlga. 
The  latter  island  has  no  high  mountains,  but  is  very  rocky,  and  its 
ooast  consists  of  steep,  almost  inaccessible  cliffs.  The  island  of  Akutan 
is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  has  a  group  of  mountains  culminating 
in  a  volcanic  peak  3,300  feet  in  height.  Smoke  still  issues  oecasioually 
from  the  crater,  the  inner  side  of  which  is  lined  with  deposits  of  sulphur 
of  great  purity,  and  many  hot  springs  emerge  from  the  fissures  and 
crevices,  in  one  of  which  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  boil 
meat  and  fish.  The  island  of  Akoon  is  comparatively  low,  but  smoke 
can  be  seen  to  ascend  from  one  of  its  peaks.  The  natives  report  deposits 
of  ccneJ  in  the  southeast  side  of  the  island,  and  Tigalda,  high  and  rocky 
at  its  south  end  and  level  in  the  north,  also  exhibits  a  carboniferous 
formation. 

The  great  island  of  TJnalaska,  the  most  important  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  is  about  120  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide.  Three  separate 
groups  of  mountains  occupy  the  coast  and  interior:  The  Makushin 
group,  consisting  of  two  parallel  chains  running  northwest  and  south- 
east, between  the  bay  of  Makushin  and  Gaptains  Harbor,  with  the 
volcanic  peak  Makushin  4,000  or  5,000  feet  in  height;  the  Bobrovoi  or 
Otter  Mountain,  extending  from  northeast  to  southwest,  between  Cap- 
tains Harbor  and  Beaver  Bay,  and  the  Eoshigin  Mountains,  extending 
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through  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  from  northeast  to  sonthw^^t 
The  snow  never  leaves  the  summits  of  these  mountains. 

The  volcano  of  Makushin  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  the  anohorft^ 
in  Captains  Harbor,  and  is  an  almost  perfect  cone  in  shape,  blunted  a 
little  at  its  apex,  where  the  crater  is  located.    Ko  flames  or  lava  hare 
been  emitted  by  this  volcano  in  the  memory  of  several  generations; 
but  smoke  still  issues  at  brief  intervals,  and  earthquakes  and  subter- 
ranean noises  are  of  frequent  occurrence.    Russian  naval  offioers  who 
visited  the  island  at  long  intervals  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
assert  most  positively  that  many  of  the  points  and  ridges  changed 
entirely  in  outline  owing  to  this  volcanic  action^.    A  lake  near  Ve8- 
sleovsky  Oape,  at  the  west  entrance  to  Captains  Harbor,  was  by  Yeu- 
iamiuof  described  as  a  lagoon  connected  with  the  sea,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  quite  a  wide  strip  of  rocky  land. 

The  geological  formation  of  Unalaska  consists  chiefly  of  granite, 
basalt,  porphyry,  and  slate  in  alternate  layers,  and  a  few  hot  springs 
are  found  at  various  points  on  the  island. 

Three  vast  bays  indent  the  shores  of  Unalaska  Island.  One  opening 
to  the  northward — Captains  Harbor — ^is  divided  into  two  branches  by 
the  island  of  Amaknak,  and  is  the  site  of  the  principal  settlement  of 
Iliuliuk.  Another  bay,  the  largest  in  size  on  the  island,  opens  into  the 
Pacific  in  a  northeastern  direction;  this  is  Bobrovoi  or. 8^  Ott€U*  Bay, 
nearly  30  miles  in  length.  A  narrow  isthmus  separates  this  gulf  from 
the  bay  of  Makushin,  opening  westward  into  Bering  Sea.  The  whole 
south  coast  of  the  island  is  cut  up  into  deep  fiords,  but  as  they  are 
open  to  all  southerly  and  easterly  winds  they  aflbrd  no  anchorage  for 
shipping,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  small  bay  of  Kiliuliuk, 
whence  a  portage  route  leads  across  to  the  Bay  of  Kashiga,  debouching 
into  Oumnak  Strait.  An  excellent  harbor  opening  into  the  same 
passage  is  the  Bay  of  Chernovsky,  near  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island. 

Separated  from  Unalaska  by  a  pass  only  5  miles  in  width  is  the 
Island  of  Oumnak,  nearly  60  miles  in  length  but  not  over  10  miles  wide 
at  any  point.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  island  is  low,  rolling 
prairie  land,  rising  gi*adually  into  a  chain  of  mountains  crowned  with 
snow-covered  summits,  two  of  which  are  aetive  volcanoes.  The  south- 
ern most  of  these  is  situated  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  present 
settlement.  The  larger  and  more  important  is  the  Ysevidof,  which 
rears  its  head  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  just  south  of  Inann- 
dakh  Bay.  Another  extinct  crater  is  located  near  the  north  end  of 
Oumnak  Island,  and  bears  the  name  of  Tulik.  Earthquakes  and  rum- 
bling noises  are  of  frequent  occurrence  here,  and  as  late  as  the  year 
1878  a  new  crater,  emitting  steam  and  boiling  mud,  after  a  brief  erup- 
tion of  flames  and  ashes,  appeared  in  the  sloping  ])lain  between  the 
southern  volcano  and  the  settlement.  The  whole  coast  of  the  island  is 
beset  with  rocks  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  shunned  by  the  navigators. 
The  eruptions  of  ashes  and  rocks  firom  the  active  craters  frequently  fill 
up  the  creeks  and  mountain  streams  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
periodical  runs  of  salmon  and  other  fish.  These  disturbances  also 
affect  the  neighboring  coast  of  Unalaska,  and  at  the  present  day  only 
one  out  of  eleven  populous  villages  noted  by  the  earlier  visitors  is  in 
existence.  On  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Vsevidof  crater  a  geyser 
has  been  observed,  in  which  the  water  rises  every  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
height  of  about  two  feet,  the  temperature  being  sufficient  to  boil  meat 
or  fish,  but  the  stream  rises  out  of  a  gravel  deposit  and  disappears 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  opening  or  fhnnel  behind.    The  natives 
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^rt  a  large  nttmber  of  hot  springs  in  various  portions  of  the  island. 
The  general  formation  of  the  mountain  seems  to  be  porphyry  and 
Srsoite,  intersected  with  large  masses  of  obsidian. 

To  the  northward  of  Onmnak,  at  a  distance  of  between  10  and  12 
miles,  lies  the  small  rocky  island  of  Bogoslov  (St.  John  the  Tbeologiiin). 
This  island  or  crater  appeared  above  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  within 
historic  times.    On  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  a  Russian  tmder  named 
Enikof  found  himself  on  the  north  end  of  Oumnak  Island;  the  weather 
iras  thick  and  stormy,  and  there  were  many  indications  of  volcanic  dis- 
tarbauce,  but  on  the  following  morning  the  atmosphere  cleared  and  a 
column  of  smoke  became  visible  some  distance  at  sea.    Toward  even- 
ing a  black  object  appeared  under  the  smoke,  and  during  the  night 
large  flames  of  such  brilliancy  rose  up  from  the  same  point  that  on  the 
islaud  night  was  converted  into  day,  and  at  the  same  time  an  earth- 
quake with  thundering  noises  shook  the  whole  island,  while  rocks  were 
occasionally  thrown  across  the  sea  from  the  new  crater.    With  sunrise 
of  the  third  day  the  earthquake  ceased,  the  flames  went  down,  and  the 
newly  created  island  loomed  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.    A  month  later 
Krukof  found  the  peak  considerably  higher,  still  emitting  fire  and 
ashes;  later,  however,  the  flames  ceased  altogether,  and  volcanic  action 
was  contiiied  to  the  emission  of  steam  and  smoke.    Four  years  later, 
in  1800,  the  smoke  had  ceased,  and  when  eight  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  the  island  some  hunters  visited  its  shore,  and  at 
that  time  the  sea  immediately  surrounding  it  was  still  warm  and  the 
rocks  too  hot  to  permit  of  landing,  but  a  few  years  later  the  clifis  of 
Bogoslov  had  cooled  suiflciently  to  attract  a  laige  number  of  sea  lions. 
From  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  until  1823  successive  visitors 
reported  an  increase  of  both  height  and  circumference,  but  from  that 
date  no  further  elevation  seems  to  have  taken  place. 

The  next  group  of  islands  to  the  westward  bears  the  common  name  of 
Four  Peaks  Islands,  and  consists  of  Ouliaga,  Kigalgin,  Kagamil,  Ghugi- 
nadak,  and  Unaska,  and  a  few  smaller  rocky  islets.  On  nearly  all  these 
islets  we  find  craters  which  are  or  have  been  active  within  historic 
times,  and  smoke  still  issues  from  those  on  Unaska,  Kagamil,  and 
Amnkhta.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  deposits  of  lava,  ashes, 
obsidian,  and  other  volcanic  products  abound  everywhere.  But  one  of 
the  islands,  Ghuginadak,  affords  an  anchorage  for  shipping,  and  con- 
sequently the  group  is  rarely  visited  except  by  sea  otter  hunters.  In 
former  years  many  villages  existed  here,  and  in  cavities  of  the  island  of 
Kagamil  a  large  collection  of  mummies,  in  a  very  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, has  been  discovered. 

The  Andreianovsky  group  of  islands,  named  after  its  discoverer,  the 
Bussian  trader,  Andreian  Tolstykh,  consists  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  large 
islands  and  a  number  of  small  ones.  The  easternmost  of  these  is  Sig- 
uam,  nearly  circular  in  shape,  mountainous  thronghout,  with  several 
smoking  craters,  without  harbors,  and  uninhabited.  Southwest  of 
Signam  lies  the  island  of  Amlia,  extending  from  east  to  west  about  30 
mUes,  but  only  2  or  3  miles  in  width.  A  long  chain  of  conical  peaks 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  but  no  active  craters  are 
known  to  exist.  A  few  streams  empty  into  the  Pacific  in  the  south  and 
into  Bering  Sea  in  the  north,  but  only  one  small  anchorage  exists  on 
the  south  coast.  At  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  Amlia  contained  sev- 
eral villages,  but  they  have  long  since  been  abandoned. 

The  largest  of  this  group  is  the  island  of  Atkha.  It  resembles  IJna- 
laska  in  shape,  but  its  indentations  are  less  deep  and  not  so  easily 
accessible.    ITear  the  north  point  of  the  island  there  is  a  volcano  called 
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the  Eorovinsky,  nearly  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  another  rises  to  almost  the  same  elevation,  the  EUiitcheya  (or 
Springs  volcano),  and  the  third,  somewhat  less  in  height,  though  also 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  is  situated  near  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  was  named  Saryche£  A  few  smaller  volcanoes  are 
scattered  along  the  gradually  descending  mountain  range  forming  the 
backbone  of  the  island.  The  northernmost  only  of  these  craters  is 
active  at  the  present  day,  emitting  smoke  and  askes,  but  earthquakes 
and  subterranean  noises  are  felt  and  heard  all  over  the  island.  The 
largest  indentation  of  Atkha  is  on  the  west  side,  in  the  bay  of  Koro- 
vinslfy,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  principal  settlement  was  formerly 
located.  The  old  establishment  was  removed,  however,  to  Nazan  Bay, 
nearly  opposite,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  In  neither  of  these 
bays  was  the  anchorage  very  desirable,  one  being  exposed  to  westerly, 
the  other  to  easterly  winds.  About  midway  on  the  west  coast  is  a 
sheltered  harbor.  Banner  Bay,  extending  some  5  or  6  miles  inland,  and 
separated  from  a  corresponding  opening  on  the  eastern  coast  by  a  low, 
narrow  isthmus.  The  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Atkha  exhibit 
the  only  glacial  formation  known  to  exist  on  these  islands  west  of 
Oonimak.  Hot  springs  are  plentiful  throughout  the  interior,  and  at 
two  or  three  points  the  natives  report  mud  craters  throwing  up  liquid 
masses  varying  in  color  from  red  to  green,  blue,  and  a  brilliant  yellow. 

Of  the  small  islands  ac^joining  Atkha  in  the  west  but  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  mountainous,  uninhabited,  and  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin.  The  nearest  large  island  is  that  of  Sitkhin,  which 
is  round  in  shape  and  mountainous,  culminating  in  a  snow-covered 
peak  5,000  feet  in  height,  which  was  reported  by  Sarychef  as  emitting 
flames  in  the  year  1792,  but  at  present  no  volcanic  action  is  observed 
beyoTid  hot  springs  emerging  from  the  rocks  in  many  places. 

To  the  westward  of  Sitkhin  rises  the  large  island  of  Adakh,  covered 
with  mountains  and  indented  with  several  bays,  of  which,  however, 
only  two,  Kiliuliuk  Bay  on  the  west  and  Shagakh  on  the  east,  afford 
anchorage  to  vessels.  One  grand  peak  rising  up  nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  island  was  called  the  <<  white  crater"  by  the  Russians,  but  at 
present  it  seems  to  be  extinct;  hot  springs  abound,  however,  through- 
out the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  island. 

The  islands  of  Kanaga  and  Tanaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  Adakh  in  the 
west,  also  exhibit  a  succession  of  volcanic  peaks  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  a  few  of  them  still  smoking  and  grumbling.  Only  on  T&naga 
Island  is  there  an  anchorage,  on  its  western  shore,  in  the  Bay  of  Slava 
Bossia. 

The  small  island  of  Anangussikh,  or  Goreloi,  is  situated  due  west  of 
Tanaga,  and  consists  of  one  immense  peak  rising  abruptly  fh>m  the  sea, 
with  a  circumference  of  about  18  miles.  Several  of  the  Russian  explor- 
ers estimated  the  height  of  this  peak  greater  than  that  of  Shishaldin, 
or  more  than  9,000  feet,  but  no  recent  measurements  to  confirm  this 
statement  have  been  made. 

Throughout  the  whole  group  of  the  Andreianovsky  Islands,  Atkha 
contains  the  only  settlement,  all  the  other  islands,  though  once  popu- 
lous, now  serving  only  as  temporary  hunting  grounds. 

The  next  group  of  islands  to  the  westward,  named  by  the  Russians 
the  Rat  Islands,  consist  of  a  mass  of  small  volcanic  peaks,  with 
the  exception  of  two  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions — the  islands  of 
Amchitka  and  Kyshka.  Hot  springs  are  found  on  nearly  every  island 
of  the  group,  but  smoking  craters  exist  only  on  Semiseisopochnoi,  of 
Seven  Peak  Islands,  and  on  Sitkhin,  the  latter  being  probably  the 
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westernmost  active  volcano  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  The  only  anchor- 
ages to  be  found  in  this  whole  group  are  on  the  west  coasts  of  Kyshka 
and  Amchitka,  respectively. 

The  last  subdivision  of  the  Aleutian  chain  was  classed  by  the  Bus- 
dans  as  a  separate  group  (the  Kear  Islands),  and  consists  of  the  islands 
of  Attoo  and  Agatoo,  the  latter  situated  a  short  distance  southeast  of 
the  former.  The  formation  of  these  two  islands  seems  to  be  very  similar 
to  those  to  the  eastward^  but  no  volcanic  phenomena  have  been 
observed  here  within  historic  times.  On  the  northeastern  coast  of  Attoo 
the  only  settlement  is  situated  on  the  small  sheltered  bay  of  Ohicha- 
gof,  bnt  another  anchorage,  called  Massacre  Bay,  exists  on  the  south 
coast.  The  island  of  Agatoo  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  affords  no  shelter  to  sailing  craft. 

THE  VOLOANIG  BEGION  OF  ALASKA. 

As  the  best  authority  extant  on  the  volcanic  manifestations  in  Alaska 
I  use  a  translation  of  Dr.  0.  Orewingk's  ^^  Treatise  on  the  volcanic  char- 
acter of  certain  regions  of  the  Bussian  possessions,"  published  in  the 
year  1850,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.   Orewingk  writes  as  follows: 

We  know  of  no  more  extensive  theater  of  voloanio  ftctivity  than  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  the  Aliaska  Peninsala,  and  the  west  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet.  Here  we  have 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  centnry  all  the  known  phenonema  of  this  kind : 
the  elevation  of  mountain  chains  and  islanosi  the  sinking  of  extensive  tracts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  earthquakes,  eruptions  of  lava,  ashes,  and  mud,  the  hot  springs,  and 
exhahitions  of  steam  and  sulphuric  gases.  Not  only  does  the  geological  formation  of 
moat  of  the  islands  and  a  portion  of  the  continent  point  to  volcanic  origin  or  eleva- 
tion, bnt  we  have  definite  information  of  volcanic  activity  on  25  of  we  Aleutian 
Islands.  On  these  islands  48  craters  have  been  enumerated  by  Veniaminof  and  other 
eonscientions  observers,  and  in  addition  to  these  we  have  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  4 
volcanoes,  2  on  Cooks  Inlet,  1  on  Prince  William  Sound,  1  on  Copper  River,  and  1  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sitka  (Mount  Edgecombe) :  3  other  peaks  situated  between  E^S^^ 
eombe  and  the  Copper  Ri^rer  have  not  been  definitely  ascertained  to  be  volcanic.  The 
distance  ftom  the  Wrangell  volcano,  in  the  vicinity  of  Copper  River,  to  the  Sitkhan 
Island  is  1,506  nautical  miles.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Near  Islands 
(the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutian  group)  are  also  extinct  craters;  and  thus  we  find 
one  continuous  chain  of  volcanoes  from  Wrangell  to  the  near  Commander  Islands 
(Bering  and  Copper),  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  subterranean  channel  of  lava  find- 
ing its  outlet  or  breathing  hole  through  the  craters  of  this  region.  The  nearest  volca- 
noes to  the  south  of  this  Tine  are  Mount  Baker  on  the  American  continent,  in  latitude 
4SP  48',  and  the  craters  of  the  Kurile  chain  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  That  a 
subterranean  connection  exists  between  this  long  line  of  craters  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  whenever  volcanic  activity  grows  slack  in  one  section  of  the  chain  it 
increases  in  violence  at  some  other  point,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  all  observers.  From  all  information  on  the  subject  at  our  disposal  it  appears  that 
the  craters  of  Mounts  Fairweather,  Cryllon,  and  Edgecombe,  and  Mount  Calder 
(Prince  of  Wales  Island)  have  not  been  active  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  as  the  universal  law  of  volcanic  activity  seems  to  place  the  frequency  of  erup- 
tions in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  volcanoes,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
that  the  season  of  rest  for  these  craters  will  be  a  prolonged  one;  but  how  terrible 
tnd  devastating  must  be  the  awakening  of  the  sleeping  furnaces  when  it  occurs !  With 
regard  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  we  have  manv  authentic  data  as  to  its  volcanic  nature. 
Belcher  and  Wrangell  consider  that  the  black  ridges  descending  from  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  fact  that  the  glaciers  on  Copper  River  exhibit  a  covering 
of  vegetation,  as  proof  of  the  volcanic  character  of  the  mountain.  The  first  phenom- 
ena may  rest  entirely  upon  an  optic  delusion,  as  it  is  not  at  all  oertain  that  tne  black 
streaks  consist  of  lava  or  ashes,  while  the  appearance  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of 
glaciers  on  Copper  River  is  very  probably  due  to  the  fall  of  volcanic  ashes.  The  latter 
phenomenon  may  be  traced  as  easily  and  with  far  more  probability  to  the  Wrangell 
voleano. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  we  abandon  this  field  of  speculation  and  enter  upon  a 
review  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  these  regions  in  geographical  as  well  as  chrono- 
logieal  order.    All  the  editions  upon  which  our  list  is  founded  came  from  the  reports 
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of  the  ftooidantal  visits  of  Earopean  travelers  and  explorers.    Owing  to  the  low  grados 
of  civilization  of  the  natives,  and  even  of  the  colonists,  it  has  been  exceedingly  difU- 
cnlt  to  collect  the  uecessarv  information  from  inhabitants  of  the  coantry ;  bnt  saoh 
as  it  is  I  have  made  nse  of  all  material  aocessi  ble  to  me.    We  first  review  the  volcanio 
manifestations,  as  far  as  known,  in  geographical  order. 

On  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Monnt  Calder,  located  in  latitude  56^  15'  and  longitnde 
133°  30',  was  active  (f )  in  the  year  1775|  according  to  Don  Antonio  Manrelle;  not 
active  in  1793,  according  to  Vanconver,  and  reported  in  the  same  condition  by  all 
later  observers.  On  Baranof  Island  we  have  hot  springs,  situated  in  latitnde  b6P 
5V  and  longitude  135°  19^,  which  were  reported  flowing  by  Baranof  in  1779,  and 
have  remained  in  the  same  condition.  On  the  mainland  we  have  Mount  Cry  lion,  in 
latitude  58°  45'  and  longitude  137°,  reported  not  active  by  Cook  in  1778.  Monnt 
Fairweather,  in  latitude  59°,  longitude  137°  30',  reported  not  active  by  La  P^rouse 
in  the  years  17''6  to  1788;  Mount  St.  £lias,  in  latitnde  60°  17',  longitude  140°  51', 
reported  not  active  by  Vancouver  in  1794.  and  continued  in  the  same  condition.  The 
coast  crater  on  Prince  William  Sound  ( f ),  in  latitude  60°  54',  reported  in  eruption 
by  Don  Fidalgo ;  Mount  Wrangell,  in  latitude  62°  and  lonsitude  142°,  discovered  in 
1819,  and  reported  active  bv  Kliwosky  and  Wrangell.  The  high  peak  or  R6doute 
Mountain,  latitude  60°  dO',  longitude  152°  45'  (west  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet),  reported 
smoking  since  1819  by  Wrangell  and  others.  Monnt  Uyamna,  latitude  60°,  longitude 
153°  15',  reported  not  active  by  Bering  in  1741  ( f )  and  active  by  Cook  in  1778 ;  also 
by  Pon  ArUaga  in  1779;  also  in  1768  by  Portlook  and  Dixon,  and  in  1793  by  Van< 
oouver,  and  also  by  all  later  observers,  and  still  continues  the  same.  On  the  Aliaska 
Peninsula  the  Veniaminof  crater,  latitude  66°,  longitude  158°^  reported  smoking  by 
Veniaminof  fh>m  1830  to  1840;  hot  springs  in  the  same  vicinity  rejiorted  flowing 
by  Veniaminof  at  the  same  time,  and  continue  in  the  same  condition ;  Pavlovsky 
crater,  in  latitude  55°  24'  and  longitude  161°  48',  reported  active  from  1762  to  1768  by 
the  promyshleniks.  AoccHrding  to  Chamisso,  one  of  its  craters  became  extinct  in  1786, 
reported  active  by  Sarychef  in  1790,  also  by  all  later  observers,  and  is  still  smoking. 
The  craters  of  Medvednikof  and  Morshova,  in  latitnde  55°  and  longitude  162°  37', 
reported  not  active  in  1768  and  1769  by  Krenitzin,  but  active  in  1790  by  Saryrhef,  now 
smoking  occasionally;  hot  springs  at  the  entrance  of  Momhova  Bay,  in  latitude  54° 
34'  and lougitude  152°  25',  were  reported  flowing  in  1882  by  Liitke.  Hot  springs  on 
the  peninsula,  in  latitnde  55°,  longitude  163°  10',  were  reported  by  Veniaminof  as 
flowing  in  1838;  hot  springs  on  MoUer  Bay,  latitnde  56°  45',  longitude  160°  30',  were 
reported  flowing  in  1828  by  LUtke  and  in  1840  by  Veniaminof,  and  still  continue  in 
the  same  condition.  The  vcdoanio  island  of  Amnak,  latitude  55°  26',  longitude  163° 
15^  was  active  during  the  last  century,  bnt  not  active  since  1804,  according  to  Kru- 
senstern.  On  Oonimak  Island  the  volcano  Khaginak,  in  latitude  (f ),  has  not  been 
active  within  historic  times,  though  Veniaminof,  from  native  accounts,  computed 
that  its  crater  was  formed  in  the  year  1690. 

Of  the  two  other  volcanoes  on  this  island^  Shishaldin,  in  latitude  54°  45',  longitude 
164°,  and  Pogromny^  latitude  54°  30'  and  longitude  164°  45',  we  have  the  following 
data: 

In  the  years  1775  to  1778  the  Shishaldin  was  reported  as  occasionally  active  by 
Zaikof ;  in  1778  Shishaldin  was  reported  smoking  by  Cook,  and  in  1790  by  Saner;  it 
was  also  reported  smoking  in  1824  by  Veniaminof,  and  as  in  full  eruption  in  18C25; 
in  1826  a  new  eruption  was  reported  by  Veniaminof  and  also  increased  activity  from 

1827  to  1829,  and  from  1890  to  1831.  Pogromny  had  ito  greatest  activity  in  the  year 
1795,  and  another  violent  eruption  in  1827,  and  in  the  antumn  of  1830.  Both  are 
still  smoking^ 

In  the  Island  of  Akoon  a  crater,  situated  in  latitude  54°  17',  longitude  165°  33', 
was  reportofl  by  the  promyshleniks  as  not  active  between  1765  and  1770;  in  the  year 

1828  Veniaminof  reported  it  smoking.  Hot  springs  were  reported  flowing  in  1828 
and  still  continue  in  the  same  condition.  The  crater  on  Akutan  Island,  latitude  50°, 
longitude  165°  54',  was  reported  not  active  in  1778  by  Cook,  and  also  by  Shelikhof 
in  17H5;  it  was  reported  smoking  by  Saner  and  Sarychef  in  1790;  also  by  Veniaminof 
and  later  observers.  On  Unalaska  Island  the  Maknshin  crater,  in  latitude  53°  52', 
longitude  166°  48',  was  reported  active  by  Krenitzin  in  1768,  not  active  by  Cook  in 
1778,  extinct  by  Saner  in  1790  and  1792,  smoking  by  Sarychef  in  the  same  year.  In 
1802  an  eruption,  accompanied  with  earthquake,  was  reported  by  Langsdoriif ;  in  1816 
and  1817  Escbhole  reported  it  as  not  active;  in  1820Veniaminof  reports  earthquakes, 
and  in  1826  an  eruption;  later  observers  reported  it  still  smoking.  On  Ouninak 
Island  the  promyshleniks  reported  no  volcanic  phenomena  between  1765  and  1770; 
in  1784  the  Vsevidof  crater  was  still  smoking;  in  1790  it  was  reported  smoking  by 
Sarychef.  From  1817  to  1880  viident  eruptions  and  earthquakes  took  place  through- 
out the  whole  Oumnak  range.  In  1824  and  in  1830  other  eruptions  were  reported  bv 
Liitke  and  Postels.  The  vdeanio  island  of  Bogoslov  rose  from  the  sea  in  1796  with 
earthquake  and  eruptions;  reported  as  not  smoking  in  1800  by  Kotzebue;  also  in 
1802  by  Langsdorff;  reported  smoking  in  1804  by  Kotzebue;  in  eruption  in  1806  by 
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Langsdorff;  throwing  up  stones  in  1814  by  Baranof :  decreasiiiff  in  height  in  1815, 
aleo  by  Barauof ;  not  active  in  1816  and  1817,  according  to  EsoLholz,  and  smoking 
again  in  1820,  according  to  Dr.  Stein ;  re]>orted  by  Veniaminof  as  no  loneer  smok- 
ing since  1823.  The  Yolcano  on  Kagamil  Island,  in  latitude  52^  53^,  Tongitnde 
16§^  30",  was  reported  to  have  been  active  by  Ltitke  and  Pontels.  In  1828  Veniaminof 
reported  only  hot  springs,  an  exhalation  of  gases,  and  snbterranean  noises.  On  the 
Island  of  Tana^a,  in  latitude  53^,  lougitnde  189^  45',  the  volcano  is  reported  not 
active  by  Bra^m  in  1774;  in  1828  Ltitke  reported  it  active,  with  many  hot  springs 
at  its  base.  The  volcanoes  of  Onliagan  and  Chegnlakh,  in  latitude  52^  53'  and  longi- 
tude 169^  40',  and  latitude  53^  08',  longitude  169^  24',  respectively,  have  not  been 
active  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  volcano  of  IJnaska,  latitude 
129  AXy,  longitnde  170"  28',  was  reported  smoking  in  April,  1817,  by  Choris;  in  erup- 
tion in  1824  by  Ltitke,  and  in  1830  by  Veniaminof  The  volcano  of  Amnkhta,  in 
latitude  52<^  SO',  longitnde  171^  04',  reported  in  full  eruption  in  June,  1786,  by 
fibelikhof  and  in  17SS  by  Sarychef ;  in  1830  it  was  reported  not  active  by  Liitke, 
but  smoking  by  later  observers.  The  volcano  of  Signam,  in  latitude  52^  20',  loDgi* 
tade  172"  12',  with  mud  craters  and  hot  springs,  was  reported  active  by  Sarychef  in 
1790,  and  smoking  by  Liitke  in  1827;  also  by  later  observers.  The  five  craters  on 
the  Island  of  Atkna  were  reported  active  from  time  to  time  since  1760  by  Zaikof, 
Tolstykh,  Liitke,  and  others.  The  Sarychef  crater  was  considered  extinct  since 
1792,  but  broke  out  again  in  1812,  according  to  Vassiler.  The  Korovinslcy  crater 
was  in  emption  and  smoking  in  1829  and  1830.  The  Konik  Peak  was  reported 
Bonoking  in  1827  by  Liitke;  in  1829  by  Ingenstrom:  also  by  later  observers. 

The  volcano  on  Sitkhan  Island,  latitude  52"  04%  longitude  167"  02',  was  reported 
not  active  by  Tolstykh  in  1760,  in  emption  by  Sarychef  in  1792,  covered  with  snow 
and  smoking  by  Ingenstrom  in  1829,  also  by  later  observers.  The  White  volcano,  on 
Adakh,  in  latitude  52"  45',  longitude  176"  30',  was  reported  active  in  1760  by  Tolstykh ; 
also  in  1784  by  Shelikhof ;  and  in  1790  and  1791  by  Saner  and  Sarychef.  The  volcano 
of  Kanaga,  latitude  52",  longitude  176"  50',  was  reported  active,  with  many  hot 
springs  at  its  base,  by  Tolstykh  in  1763,  also  by  Shelikhof  in  1768;  smokin>r  in  1790 
and  1791  by  Sarychef,  and  in  1827  by  Ltitke,  and  by  later  observers.  The  crater  on 
Taoaga^  in  latitude  52",  longitude  178",  was  reported  active  from  1763  to  1770  by 
promyshleniks,  and  smoking  by  Saner  in  1791,  and  by  later  obHcrvers.  The  volcano 
CD  Goreloi,  latitude  51"  43',  longitude  78"  45',  was  reported  active  in  1760  by  Zaikof, 
in  eruption  by  Sarychef  in  1792,  smoking  by  Ingenstrom  in  1829.  The  volcano  of 
Semiseisopochnoi,  latitude  52",  longitude  180"  15',  reported  smoking  in  1772  by 
Bragin:  also  by  Sarychef  in  1790  and  1792:  by  Liitke  in  18.S0,  and  by  later  observers. 
The  volcano  of  Sitignak,  latitude  51"  39',  longitude  181"  33',  was  reported  active  by 
Bragin  in  1776;  and  tiually  the  crater  of  Sitkhan,  in  latitude  52"  and  longitude  181" 
30*,  reported  smoking  by  Liitke  in  1828. 

CHKONOLOGICAL  REVIEW  OF  VOLCANIC  PHENOMENA  ON  THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 
AND  THE  NORTHWEST  COAST  OF  AMERICA  FROM  THE  TEAR  1690. 

Formation  of  the  crater  on  the  highest  peak  of  Oonimak  Island  eaet  of  the  Shishal- 
din,  probably  the  Khnginak. 

170O  to  710. — ^Volcanic  activity  on  the  Onliagan,  Chegulakh,  and  Amnak. 

1741. — lyiamna  Mountain  not  active.  (?) 

1760. — ^Adakh,  Ooreloi,  Chechina,  and  Atkha  smoking;  Koniushy  Island  rising. 

1762. — Pavlovsky  volcano,  on  Aliaska  Peninsula,  active. 

r63. — Volcano  on  Tanaga  active  (until  1770). 

1768. — ^The  Maknshin  and  another  volcano  on  Unalaska  active;  also  the  Medved- 
nikof  and  Morshova  on  the  peninsula. 

1770. — ^Amukhton,  active. 

1772. — Semiseisopochnoi  smoking. 

1774. — The  volcano  on  Tannakh-Angunakb  active. 

1775. — ^Mount  Calder  and  other  peaks  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  active;  also  one 
crater  on  Oonimak  Island  intermittent. 

1776. — The  volcano  on  Sitignak  in  eruption. 

1778. — Uyamna  volcano  active,  and  Shishaldin  smoking. 

1784. — Vsevidof,  on  Oumnak  Island,  smoking;  also  the  Chechina. 

1786. — The  volcano  on  Kanaga  in  eruption ;  Pavlosvky  crater  active ;  Signam  and 
Amnkhta  active,  the  former  until  1790,  the  latter  until  1791. 

1788. — No  volcanic  phenomena  reported,  but  on  the  27th  of  July  a  flood  submerged 
the  islands  of  Sannakh  and  Ounga  and  a  portion  of  the  peninsula  (evi- 
dently a  tidal  wave  owing  to  earthquake). 

1790. — Akutan  peak  smoking;  also  Vsevidof,  on  Oumnak,  the  Kanaga,  and  Semisei- 
sopochnoi. llie  Maknshin,  on  Unalaska,  active  from  1790  to  1792;  and 
the  Shishaldin  from  1790  to  1825  (intermittent).  Eruption  reported  on 
Prince  William  Sound,  in  latitude  GO"^  54'.  (f) 
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1791. — The  peaks  of  Tanaga  and  Kanaga  smokiug. 

1792. — The  peaks  of  Sitkhin  and  Goreloi  in  eruption  in  May ;  Semiseisopoohnoi  smok- 
ing in  Jane. 
1795. — ^Eruptions  in  southwest  end  of  Oonimak,  while  a  crater  on  the  north  Bide 

becomes  extinct. 
1796. — ^Apjpearanoe  of  fiogoslov  Island:  Edgecombe  actire.  (f) 
1796  to  1800. — Craters  on  the  Four  Peak  Islands  active ;  also  Amnak  Island. 
1800  to  1815. — Bo^oslov  rising,  but  not  smoking. 

1802. — ^Makushin  in  violent  eruption — earthquakes;  Bogoslov  not  active. 
1812. — Sarychef  Peak,  on  Atkha,  very  active  after  a  long  repose. 
1817. — ^An  eruption  on  the  north  end  of  Onmnak  with  a  flow  of  ashes  and  earthquake; 

Unaska  smoking. 
1818. — ^Makushin,  on  Unalaska,  shaking;  subterranean  disturbances  on  Amnak. 
1819. — Mount  Wrangell  in  eruption ;  the  R6doute  volcano  smoking. 
1820. — Bop^oslov  smoking. 
1824. — Shishaldin  in  violent  eruption  from  1824  to  1825 ;  Unaska  in  violent  eruption 

after  a  long  repose. 
1825. — ^Eruptions  on  the  northeast  side  of  Ooulmak. 
1826. — Eruptions  and  fall  of  ashes  on  the  south  end  of  Oonimak ;  the  Makuahin,  on 

Unalaska,  smoking  and  shaking. 
1827. — ^The  Shishaldin  and  the  Pogromny.  on  Oonimak,  in  eruption  from  1827  to  1829. 

The  peaks  on  Koninshy  and  Kanaga  smoking.    In  June,  earthquake  on 

Copper  Island. . 
1828. — The  peaks  of  Sitkhin,  Akoon,  Akutan,  Tannakh-Angunakh,  Atkha^  Koniushy, 

Qoreloi,  on  Oonimak,  smoking. 
1829. — Shishaldin  smoking;   also  Sitkhin,  Goreloi,  Tanaga,  Kanaga,  and  Atkha 

smoking. 
1830  to  1831. — Shishaldin  in  violent  eruption  j  also  an  eruption  on  southwest  end  of 

Oumnak  and  on  Unaska;  the  Korovinsky,  on  Atkha  Island,  smoking. 
1836. — Earthquake  on  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 
1888. — Shishaldin  in  eruption,  and  three  other  peaks  ou  Oonimak  Island  smoking; 

the  Tannakh-Augunakh,  the  Makushin,  on  Unalaitka,  the  Akutan,  the  Pav- 

lovsky  crater,  and  another  peak  on  Aliaska  Peninsula,  smoking. 
1844. — ^The  Korovinsky  crater,  on  Atkha,  and  the  Makushin  smoking. 

From  this  review,  however  incomplete,  it  would  appear  that  the  volcanic  activity 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  has  been  decreasing  since  the  dis- 
covery of  those  regions  by  the  Russians.  When  we  consider  the  three  classes  of 
manifestations  of  volcanic  activity — that  is,  eruption,  the  reduction  of  sulphuric 
deposits,  and  total  inactivity — and  apply  them  to  the  islands  mentioned,  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1830  twelve  of  the  islands  produced  sulphuric  deposits,  eight  islands 
were  in  a  stat-e  of  total  inactivity,  and  five  (Unaska,  Tannakh-Angunakh,  Oumnak, 
Unalaaka,  and  Oonimak)  were  in  a  state  of  perceptible,  though  not  always  violent, 
uninterrupted  activity. 

It  is  alto  clear  to  the  observer  that  certain  relations  exist  between  the  alternate 
repose  and  activity  at  various  points  along  the  northern  volcanic  belt  now  under 
consideration.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts  of  Tolstykh,  Bragin,  Zaikho^ 
Shelikhof,  Cook,  Sauer,  Vancouver,  and  others,  the  islands  of  Sitlgnak,  Kanaka, 
Amukhta,  Kigamil,  Bogoslov,  Unalaska,  Oonimak,  and  the  volcanoes  of  the  penin- 
sula and  the  flyamna,  were  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  a  state 
of  alternate  but  generally  decreasing  activity,  while  the  center  of  volcanic  action 
apparently  advanced  from  west  to  east.  On  Kamchatka,  where  from  1727  to  1731  the 
Kluchev  was  in  constant  eruption,  and  in  1737  and  1739  violent  eruptions  took  place 
from  the  Avatcha  and  another  volcanic  peak,  we  find  only  two  violent  eruptions 
during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  (of  the  Kluchev  in  1762  and  1767. 
and  ot  the  Avatcha  in  1773  and  1796).  In  1820  the  furnaces  of  Unaska,  Oumnak,  ana 
Oonimak  evinced  renewed  activity,  while  at  the  same  time  Mount  Wrangell  was  in 
eruption.  When,  however,  after  this  period,  the  volcanic  manifestations  on  these 
islands  began  to  decrease,  the  Kamchatka  peaks  once  more  opened  their  craters  with 
increased  violence  in  the  years  1827  and  1829.  Of  late  (1849)  we  have  received  no 
reports  of  volcanic  phenomena  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  bnt  the  Kamchatka  craters 
are  once  more  in  eruption  since  1848. 

These  data,  vague  as  they  are,  do  not  frimish  proof  positive  of  a  connection  be- 
tween these  subterranean  channels,  but  the  fact  tnat  within  a  more  limited  area,  as 
on  the  islands  of  Oomnak,  Unalaska,  and  Oonimak,  the  activity  of  one  crater  ceased 
when  another  was  in  eruption,  points  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  connects  the  American  continent  and  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  in  the  east  and  the  Commander  Islands  in  the  west  as  with  a  knotted 
cable  that  has  sunk  under  its  own  weight  and  caused  its  supports  or  end  noats  to 
converge  on  both  the  Kamchatkan  and  American  coasts.    Several  ranges  oi  monn- 
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ks  mn  at  right  angles  with  this  chain  or  dam.  Wlien  we  look  at  the  ontward 
^pe  of  the  islands  we  lind  those  in  the  west  spreading  and  flattening  toward  the 
^b  and  north wesiL  and  those  in  the  east  spreading  to  the  west  and  south;  conse- 

£tly  the  lifting  lorce  must  have  been  strongest  in  the  direction  from  southwest 
rtheast,  and  this  has  been  the  direction  of  nearly  all  the  earthquakes  within 
ric  times. 
I  It  seems  that  three  kinds  of  Toloanoes  are  represented  in  the  Aleutian  chain — 
jrnptiTe,  or  true  volcanoes;  intermittent,  or  partially  eruptive  volcanoes;  and  vol- 
knoes  that  have  risen  and  acquired  elevation  witnout  an  outbreak  through  the 
lurfaee.    All  the  volcanoes,  with  the  exception  of  Shishaldin,  have  their  summits 
iovered  with  eternal  snow.    The  location  of  craters  on  these  peaks  is  as  follows: 
iOn  ^iahaldin  the  crater  is  located  on  the  summit  of  the  cone;  that  of  Khaginak  is  on 
'the  summit;  that  of  Akoon  is  also  on  the  summit;  on  Akutan  volcano  the  old  crater 
]  was  at  the  summit,  and  another  of  later  date  is  situated  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
^  peak ;  the  crater  of  Makushin  ts  located  at  the  summit  of  the  blunted  cone ;  tne  crater 
,  of  Vsevidof,  on  Unimak  Island,  is  on  its  comb-like  summit;  the  crater  of  Chegulakh 
i  is  at  the  summit  of  the  cone;  and  that  of  Unaska  is  also  on  the  summit  of  the 
blunted  cone;  the  Korovinsky  volcano  has  its  crater  in  a  depression  l>etween  two 
i    peaks;  the  volcanoes  of  Kanaga  and  Tanaga  have  their  craters  at  the  summit,  while 
/    that  of  Sitkhin  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  conical  peak. 

j  A  majority  of  the  volcanoes  mentioned  have  their  craters  at  the  summit,  and 
\  should  consequent]^  be  true  volcanoes,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  all  the 
apertures  from  which  smoke  issues  are  actual  craters  affording  constant  communi- 
cation between  the  entrails  of  the  earth  and  the  external  atmosphere.  On  many  of 
the  island  volcanoes  the  appearance  of  smoke  is  due  to  hot  spring  or  steam  arising 
from  cracks  or  oleft«  differing  very  essentially  from  actual  volcanic  craters.  Where 
the  smoking  or  steaming  is  periodical,  and  increasing  in  volume  during  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  we  may  presume  that  the  constant  communication  with  the  volcanic 
earth  beneath  exists,  since  the  voluminous  atmospheric  precipitation  at  that  season 
of  the  year  would  penetrate  to  the  heated  strata  of  the  earth  and  rise  as  steam  from 
the  furnace  or  crater. 

The  eruptions  reported  by  the  various  observers  must  also  be  accepted  with  due 
cantion ;  in  manv  instances  they  consisted  probably  of  ignited  gases  only,  as  several 
•uch  eruptions  have  been  described  as  taking  place  for  pro^nged  periods  on  the 
•ammits  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Occasionally  the  appearance  of  fire  may  be 
traced  to  the  mere  reflection  of  the  glow  of  molten  lava  in  the  interior  of  the  crater 
on  the  clouds  and  vaporous  atmosphere  above.  It  is  true  that  lava,  obsidian,  and 
pumice  stone  are  found  at  various  points  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  we  have  no 
description  of  streams  of  burning  lava,  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  impress  itself  upon  the  mind  of  even  the  most  careless  observer.  A  few  erup- 
tions that  have  occurred  within  historic  times  consisted  of  ashes,  stones,  and  lionid 
mud,  and  they  seldom  took  place  in  the  main  craters,  being  apparently  of  a  snoor- 
dinate  and  spasmodic  character.  We  know  that  sulphur  is  gathered  from  many  of 
the  craters,  but  the  crystallization  of  sulphuric  gas  is  among  the  weakest  manifes- 
tationa  of  volcanic  activity.  A  majority  of  the  Aleutian  volcanoes  belong  to  this 
class  of  snlphnr-producing  clefts  and  craters. 

The  falling  in  of  mountains  rising  on  the  east  coast  of  Bering  Sea^  the  apparent 
swelling  and  bursting  of  whole  sections  of  islands — all  these  are  indications  point- 
iag  to  a  constant  procens  of  formation  of  peaks,  craters,  and  crevices  by  elevation. 
A  gradual  rising  is  still  observable  on  Unimak  Island  and  the  north  coast  of 
Aliaska  Peninsula.  Bering  Sea  at  its  western  end  has  a  nniform  depth  of  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  or  more,  while  the  eastern  half  is  very  shallow.  Another  point  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  this  region  owes  its  origin  more  to  gradual  elevation  than 
to  violent  eruption  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  island  of  Boeoslof  was  not  the  result  of 
eruption  and  piling-np  of  d6bris  or  lava,  as  the  island  rose  very  slowly,  and  its 
crater  was  active  but  a  very  brief  period  of  time ;  the  elevation  continued  long 
jears  after  all  other  volcanic  manifestations  had  ceased.  The  only  islands  actually 
formed  by  accumulations  of  lava  during  eruptions  in  Bering  Sea  are  St.  Matthew, 
Bt  Michael^  and  Stuart  Islands,  the  Pribilof  group,  and  pernaps  Amnak  Island. 
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Chapter  IV.— HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ALASKA. 

A  report  upon  a  country  so  little  known  to  uh  as  Alaska  is  at  the  pres- 
eat  day  woald  scarcely  be  considered  complete  without  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  its  first  discovery  and  subsequent  development  until  its  final 
fhsion  into  the  union  of  States  and  Territories.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  back  beyond  the  second  voyage  of  discovery  under- 
taken by  Vitus  Bering,  who  in  the  course  of  his  first  explorations  some 
years  previously  had  discovered  the  strait  named  after  him,  and  proved 
to  the  world  the  separation  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America.  The 
sO'Called  second  northern  naval  expedition,  fitted  out  in  the  year  1733 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Anna,  though  unfortunate  in  nearly  all  its 
details  and  fatal  to  its  commander,  served  to  show  the  Russian  naviga- 
tors the  way  to  unknown  regions  of  North  America  and  iidjoining 
islands.  The  information  brought  back  by  members  of  the  expedition, 
however  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  acquainted  the  Russians  with  some 
islands  the  existence  of  which  had  been  exceedingly  doubtful.  The 
labors  of  this  expedition  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  North  American 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  latitude  58^,  and  of  the  several  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Kurile  Islands. 
A  few  of  the  latter  had  been  reported  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  for  more  definite  information  as  to  these  localities 
the  world  was  indebted  to  the  Russian  traders  and  hunters  or  other 
adventurers,  who,  upon  a  mere  rumor  of  the  existence  of  valuable  fhrs, 
set  out  in  such  craft  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  and  made  their 
way  from  island  to  island  until  the  whole  region  was  discovered. 

Up  to  the  year  1743  we  have  no  account  of  any  expedition  in  search 
of  furs  in  this  direction,  but  from  that  time  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years  merchants  and  other  individuals  fitted  out  vessels,  and  even 
squadrons  of  small  craft,  either  individually  or  in  company  with  others, 
for  hunting  or  trading  on  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  inlands.  Much 
of  the  information  and  reports  brought  back  by  these  adventurers  is 
supported  by  documents  still  in  existence.  These  enterprises  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  necessaiy  only  to  men- 
tion briefly  those  that  accomplished  any  new  discoveries  in  the  direction 
of  the  American  coast. 

The  first  to  engage  in  this  traffic  was  a  sergeant  of  the  Cossacks  of 
lower  Kamchatka,  Emelian  Bassof,  who  sailed  in  a  small  vessel  of  his 
own  construction  to  the  islands  of  Bering  and  Copper  in  four  consecu- 
tive voyages  in  the  years  1743,  1745, 1747,  and  1749.  The  next  adven- 
turer to  imitate  Bassof's  example  was  a  sailor  named  Nevodchikof,  who 
had  served  under  Bering,  and  who  sailed  as  commander  of  a  vessel 
fitted  out  by  the  merchants  Chuprof  &  Co.,  in  the  year  1745,  reaching 
the  islands  of  Attoo  and  Agatoo.  In  the  year  1749  a  small  vessel,  built 
and  fitted  out  by  the  merchant  Trapeznikof,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
island  of  Atakha  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  surrounding  islands.  In  the 
year  1759  the  trader  Olottof,  with  a  ship  belonging  to  the  merchant 
Nikiforof,  advanced  as  far  as  the  island  of  Umnak,  and  subsequently 
discovered  the  whole  group  of  islands,  including  Unalaska,  which  was 
subsequently  named  the  Fox  Islands.  The  discovery  of  this  group  has 
also  been  ascribed  to  a  navigator  of  another  expedition,  Bashmakof, 
but  as  Bashmakof  accomplished  his  voyage  nearly  ten  years  earlier, 
and  as  there  is  positive  proof  that  no  fox  skins  were  shipped  to  Kam- 
chatka from  the  Aleutian  Islands  previous  to  the  year  1762,  his  claim 
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to  the  honor  of  this  discovery  beoomes  very  doubtful.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  also  preserve  a  tradition  that  Glottof  was  the  first  Eus- 
sian  who  came  among  them,  and  that  he  baptized  many  of  the  natives. 
Glottof  was  also  the  first  to  furnish  a  map  of  that  region  to  his  Qov- 
emment,  which  map  contained  eight  large  islands  situated  east  of 
Unalaska. 

In  the  year  1760  the  merchant  Andreian  Tolstykh  landed  upon  the 
island  of  Adakh,  and  in  the  course  of  a  sojourn  of  three  years  accom- 
plisfaed  a  thorough  exploration  of  that  island  and  seven  others  sur- 
itmnding  it,  and  made  a  detailed  report  to  the  Government,  stating 
that  he  had  subjected  the  people  to  the  Eussian  Crown.  These  islands 
were  named,  after  him,  the  '^Andreian  Islands."  The  result  of  ]iis 
reports  to  the  Eussian  Government  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
ukase  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II  to  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  Chicherin, 
dated  March  2, 1766: 

Dauiis  Iyanovich: 

Your  information  concerning  the  discovery  and  subjection  of  six  Aleutian  islands 
hpretofore  unknown,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Cossack  Vossiutin,  I 
bwre  resd  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  These  enterprises  are  ezoeedin j^ly  pleasing 
t#  me.  I  am  only  sorry  that  there  is  no  detailed  description  of  the  country  and  the 
peeple. 

Tour  action  in  promising  rewards  to  the  merchant  Tolstykh,  and  special  privileges 
for  any  future  undertakings  of  the  same  kiud,  under  condition  that  a  tribute  of  a 
tenth  part  of  the  result  be  paid  to  the  Crown,  I  fViUy  approve;  and  you  may  teU 
him  that  he  may  proceed  in  accordance  with  this  proposition.  Him,  as  well  as  tlia 
Coeaacks  Vasseutin^and  Lazarev,  you  will  promote  into  tho  class  of  Siberian  nobles. 

God  grant  that  the  proposed  voyage  may  be  a  tbrtunate  one,  and  crowned  with 
snccpH.  I  should  like  very  much  to  learn  whether  any  information  oan  be  gleaned 
from  the  natives  of  those  islands  of  any  previous  visit  of  Europeans  to  their  country, 
and  if  there  has  been  no  wreck  of  vessels  of  any  other  nation.  You  must  urge  upon 
these  promyshleniks  to  treat  the  natives  with  kindness  and  to  avoid  all  oppression 
or  ill  treatment  of  their  new  brothers. 

To  this  ukase  was  affixed  the  Empress's  own  signature. 

In  the  year  1761  a  ship  of  the  merchant  Bechevin  made  the  coast  of 
the  Aliaska  Peninsala.  Up  to  this  time  the  relations  between  the 
natives  of  the  islands  and  the  Eussian  invaders  had  been  altop:ether  of 
a  firiendly  character,  the  former  submittiug  patiently  to  the  demands 
of  the  newcomers,  but  the  promyshleniks,  encouraged  by  their  easy 
oonquests,  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  committing  outrages  of  every 
kind,  reducing  the  people  to  a  state  of  servitude  verging  upon  absolute 
slavery,  and  continued  to  act  in  this  manner  until  the  patience  of  even 
this  timid  race  was  exhausted. 

The  first  Russians  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
natives  were  the  members  of  an  expedition  under  command  of  the  mer- 
chant Drushinnin,  who  arrived  at  Unalaska  in  1 762.  Upon  a  given 
signal  the  people  of  all  the  villages  on  the  island  arose  and  slaughtered 
their  oppressors,  until  of  a  complement  of  over  150  men  only  4  individ- 
uals, who  happened  to  be  absent  from  their  vessels,  survived;  these 
were  subsequently  saved  through  the  good  offices  of  a  charitable  Aleut, 
who  kept  them  in  concealment  in  the  interior  of  the  island  until  it  was 
possible  to  communicate  with  the  members  of  another  expedition. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor  of  Siberia,  in  answer  to  his  instructions 
to  furnish  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  new  discovery, 
lepresented  to  the  Empress  that  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  this 
as  long  as  the  new  discoveries  were  visited  only  by  ignorant  traders, 
Busapable  of  making  any  astronomical  observations  or  scientific  inquir* 
ies.  The  governor  requested  that  some  naval  officers  be  detailed  to 
mtike  the  desired  explorations.    The  Empress  referred  the  matter  to 
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the  Aamiralty  College,  and  after  some  correspondence  two  captains  of 
the  navy,  Krenitziii  and  Levashef,  were  selected  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  Empress.  After  many  mishaps  these  two  officers  succeeded  in 
sailing  from  Kamchatka  in  two  Government  vessels  in  the  year  1768. 
Krenitzin,  who  was  senior  in  command,  advanced  as  far  as  the  strait 
between  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  and  the  island  of  Oonimak,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters,  while  his  companion,  Levashef,  established  him- 
*  self  with  his  crew  in  Captains  Harbor,  IJnalaska  Island.  Krenitzin  had 
some  difficulties  with  the  natives,  resulting  in  several  skirmishes,  and 
both  commands  suffered  terribly  from  the  scurvy  during  the  whole 
winter,  disease  and  other  misfortunes  preventing  them  from  doing 
much  in  the  way  of  scientific  observation,  and  in  the  following  year 
they  returned  to  Siberia  with  only  one- third  of  the  crew,  the  remainder 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  scurvy  or  been  killed  by  the  warlike  natives 
of  the  mainland. 

The  first  visit  to  the  island  of  Kadiak^  made  by  Glottof,  was  also 
attended  with  disaster.  He  reached  that  island  in  the  autumn  of  1762, 
and  went  into  winter  quarters  with  hi&  crew  at  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  preseut  settlement 
of  Kaguiak.  After  several  hostile  attacks,  which  were  repulsed  by  the 
Bnssians,  the  natives  kept  aloof,  refusing  to  trade;  but  when  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  scurvy  appeared  among  the  invaders,  reducing 
their  strength  to  less  than  one-third,  the  savages  again  made  attempts 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  dread  disease  by  killing  the  survivors,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Glottof  succeeded,  late  in 
the  following  spring,  in  launching  his  vessel  and  making  his  escape  to 
Oumnak. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  discoveries  for  the  next  twenty  years  is  a 
continuous  story  of  outrages  committed  by  the  numerous  trading  expe- 
ditions and  of  internal  quarrels  between  themselves.  The  success  of 
the  earliest  adventurers  had  been  so  great  that  every  Siberian  mer- 
chant who  had  a  few  thousand  rubles  at  his  command  sought  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  a  few  others  in  order  to  fit  out  a  miserable  craft  or 
two  and  engage  in  the  same  business,  and  over  sixty  distinct  enter- 
prises of  the  kind  can  be  traced.  They  all  carried  on  their  operations 
on  the  same  basis;  that  is,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  engaged 
a  crew  on  shares,  the  cargo  of  furs  brought  back  by  each  vessel  being 
divided  into  two  equal  shares;  one  of  these  was  claimed  by  the  owners 
who  had  furnished  the  means,  and  the  other  half  was  divided  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  each  member  of  the  crew  one  share,  and  to  the 
navigator  and  commander  two  each.  After  the  division  had  been 
made  each  participant  was  obliged  to  give  one-tenth  of  his  sliare  to  the 
government.  These  so-called  traders  had  managed  to  do  their  busi- 
ness with  an  exceedingly  small  stock  of  goods.  Where  no  opposition 
was  offered  by  the  natives  the  invaders  did  not  even  pretend  to  buy 
skins  of  them,  but  forced  them  to  go  out  and  hunt  and  turn  over  their 
booty  to  the  promyshleniks  without  payment  beyond  a  few  beads  and 
a  leaf  or  two  of  tobacco  given  as  a  gratuity  in  consideration  of  good 
behavior;  and  the  unfortunate  natives  were  given  to  understand  that 
as  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire  it  was  their  duty  to  render  such 
services  in  behalf  of  the  Grown. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  fur  trade  on  the  islands  of  Ber- 
ing Sea.  For  several  years  previous  to  this  x)eriod  the  most  prominent 
merchant  in  Siberia  engaged  in  this  trade  was  Grigor  Ivanovitch 
Shelikhof,  a  citizen  of  the  town  of  Rylsk,  who  had  come  to  Siberia 
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together  with  Ivan  Larionovich  Gtolikof,  a  merchant  of  the  dty  of 
Enrsk.  For  Bome  time  Shelikhof  was  engaged  in  business,  in  com- 
pany with  the  latter  and  a  few  other  Siberian  traders,  fitting  out  hunt- 
log  expeditions  to  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  islands,  the  results  of  which 
forced  upon  him  the  conviction  that  the  yield  of  furs  was  growing  less 
from  year  to  year.  The  evident  decrease  in  furs,  together  with  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  natives,  provoked  altogether  by  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment received  at  the  hands  of  their  visitors,  called  for  some  fiindamen- 
tal  reform  in  the  manner  of  doing  business  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  the  natives,  in  order  to  achieve  a  revival  of  trade.  Fully  aware  of 
the  necessity  that  the  new  discoveries  should  be  connected  with  the 
mother  country  by  closer  ties,  Shelikhof  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  in 
person  the  distant  regions,  in  order  to  discover  the  best  means  for  the 
acoomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  for  this  purpose  he  persuaded  his 
partner  Ck>likofy  together  with  another  Golikof,  Mikhail  Sergeievich, 
who  was  called  a  captain,  to  form  a  new  company  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  new  firm  was  limited  to  70,000  rubles, 
divided  into  120  shares,  and  with  this  capital  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct two  or  three  ships  and  dispatch  them  on  a  sea  voyage  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Shelikhof;  or,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
Q^ntaal  agreement  by  the  partners,  ^'to  sail  for  Aliaska  land,  called 
-America,  and  for  known  and  unknown  islands,  to  carry  on  the  fur 
^e  and  explorations,  and  to  establish  Mendly  intercourse  with  the 
Natives.'' 

Having  fitted  out  at  Okhotsk  three  galliots,  named,  respectively,  the 
-^Xree  SaintSj  the  Archangel  Micha>el^  and  the  Simeon  the  Friend  of  Ood 
^nd  Anna  the  Prophetess^  Shelikhof  sailed  with  them  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1783,  taking  passage  with  his  wife  on  the  first  of  these  vessels. 
^ad  weather  and  contrary  winds  caused  the  vessels  of  the  expedition 
^  separate,  and  after  losing  sight  of  the  second-named  vessel  the  com- 
mander concluded  to  winter  on  Bering  Island.    After  visiting  during 
tlie  following  year  the  island  of  Unalaska  and  repairing  his  vessels  as 
far  as  possible,  Shelikhof  sailed  with  interpreters  and  ten  Aleutians, 
^ho  voluntarily  joined  his  expedition,  for  the  island  of  Kadiak,  leaving 
Orders  for  the  commander  of  the  missing  vessel  to  follow  him  to  the 
^ame  place.    On  the  3d  of  August,  1784,  the  two  vessels  reached  the 
island  and  entered  a  harbor,  which  they  named  after  the  ship  Three 
Saints. 

Several  bidarkas  were  sent  out  to  discover  whether  the  island  was 
inhabited,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  brought  back  one  of  the 
natives,  whom  Shelikhof  treated  with  great  kindness,  making  him  pres- 
ents, and  sent  him  home  the  next  day.  It  was  evident  that  the  savage 
liked  the  reception  given  him  by  the  Russians,  as  he  reappeared  the 
following  day  and  refused  to  leave  Shelikhof  again  until  his  final  depar- 
ture from  the  island.  He  not  only  accooipanied  him  and  served  him  in 
all  his  voyages  about  the  island,  but  he  frequently  warned  him  of  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  his  countrymen.  This  hostile  disposition  soon  became 
apparent.  A  party  of  men  sent  out  in  boats  to  hunt  and  to  explore  the 
i^and  discovered  a  multitude  of  natives  assembled  on  a  precipitous, 
rocky  island  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  Shelikhof  gives  the  num- 
ber of  these  as  4,000,  an  evident  exaggeration.  Thinking  that  such  an 
assemblage  could  not  be  without  some  special  object,  Shelikhof  resolved 
to  send  to  the  island  a  deputation  to  invite  the  natives  to  trade  with 
the  Bossians  and  to  live  at  x>eaee  with  them,  but  the  only  answer  made 
by  the  savages  was  a  threatening  demand  that  the  navigators  should 
immediately  leave  the  island  and  never  dare  to  approach  it  again. 
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Upon  this  reply  Sfaelikhof  himself  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  savages  to  assume  friendly  relations  with  himself  aod 
hi8  men,  declaring  that  he  had  come  with  no  hostile  intention,  but  was 
actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  country.  His 
words,  as  they  were  explained  to  the  natives  by  the  interpreters,  had  no 
visible  effect,  and  a  few  arrows  were  discharged  from  the  multitude, 
causing  the  boats  to  retreat  to  the  ships.  Measures  were  taken  at  once 
for  defense  in  case  of  sudden  attack.  A  few  days  later,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  savages  approached  the  harbor  unobserved  and  threw 
themselves  u|K)n  the  Russians.  The  battle  lasted  until  daylight,  with 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  for  the  necessity  of  self-preservation 
caused  the  promyshleniks  to  fight  with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  at 
last  the  enemy,  though  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  was  put  to  flight 
This  first  victory  did  not  by  any  means  avert  all  danger,  as  it  was 
reported  by  one  of  the  natives  who  had  come  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Russians  that  the  savages  were  only  waiting  for  considerable  reeiiforce- 
ments  from  a  neighboring  tribe,  and  were  fully  resolved  to  renew  the 
attack  upon  the  intruders  and  to  exterminate  them  to  tbe  last  man. 
Under  such  circumstances  Shelikhof  resolved  at  once  to  attack  the 
main  stronghold  of  the  enemy  on  the  rocky  island.  With  a  picked  crew 
of  promyshleniks  he  atta<;ked  the  savages  in  a  position  deemed  by  them 
impregnable,  and  after  a  few  discharges  from  his  iron  2- pounders  stormed 
the  place  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  became  completely 
demoralized,  jumping  over  the  pre/ipices  into  the  sea  and  surrendering 
in  large  numbers  to  the  liussiaus.  This  victory  was  achieved  at  great 
sacrifice  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  The  pris- 
oners taken  were  located  at  a  distance  of  50  versts  from  the  harbor  and 
furnished  by  Shelikhof  with  provisions  and  hunting  gear.  In  order  to 
secure  their  allegiance  twenty  children  of  the  most  prominent  aTuong 
^  the  captives  were  taken  as  hostages  on  board  the  ships.  Occasional 
attacks  were  made  after  this  upon  hunting  parties  at  a  great  distance 
from  Shelikhofs  headquarters,  but  the  invaders  had  attained  such  a 
moral  supremacy  over  the  people  that  no  further  combined  or  organ- 
ized opposition  was  offered. 

As  soon  as  Shelikhof  found  himself  relieved  from  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  safety  of  his  small  command  he  began  the  organization  of  his 
colony  and  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  surrounding  regions.  He 
dispatched  one  expedition  in  four  large  bidars,  carrying  52  Russians 
and  II  natives  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  accompanied  by  110  natives 
of  Kadiak,  each  in  his  own  canoe.  The  command  proceeded  along  the 
northern  side  of  Kadiak  Island,  and  crossing  the  strait  dividing  the 
island  from  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  (subsequently  named  after  Shelik- 
hof) explored  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the 
mountainous  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet,  inhabited  by  a  dilQferent  race.  The 
ex])edition  met  with  no  opposition,  which  was  probably  due  to  its 
numerical  strength  more  than  to  an  actual  liking  of  the  natives  for 
their  visitors.  A  few  hostages  were  brought  back  to  Shelikhof 's  head- 
quarters, but  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  course  ot  this  exploration  was 
of  insignificant  proportions.  This  large  party  on  its  return  was  located 
at  Karlnk,  on  the  western  side  of  Ks^iak,  and  from  here  the  hunters 
ranged  north  and  south  throughout  the  winter  in  active  pursuit  of  the 
sea  otter.  The  promyshleniks  remaining  under  Shelikhofs  immediate 
cM»mmand  also  made  explorations  of  the  island  in  various  directions, 
taking  hostages  from  every  village  and  establishing  trade  among  the 
natives.  One  small  party  advanced  as  far  as  Shuiak,  the  northernmost 
inland  of  the  Kadiak  Archipelago,  where  friendly  relations  were  estab* 
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lished  with  the  native  chief;  the  latter  saoceeded  in  gaining  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  Russian  leader,  and  was  furnished  with  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  for  trade,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  act 
as  Shelikhors  agent.  The  selection  was  an  unfortunate  one,  as  the 
chief  not  only  retained  the  goods  for  his  own  use,  but  killed  the  men 
who  were  sent  to  look  after  the  business,  and  then  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Kenaitze,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  who  sent  him  a  force  of  nearly  a 
thoasand  men  to  join  in  a  combined  attack  on  Shelikhofs  fortifications. 
When  this  news  was  received  at  Three  Saints  Bay,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1786,  Shelikhof  at  once  dispatched  two  parties  to  meet  the 
enemy,  one  consisting  of  promyshleniks  alone,  and  the  other  of  friendly 
Datives  of  Kadiak  and  Aleutians.  They  were  instructed  to  disperse 
the  approaching  enemy  and  to  establish  a  fortification  on  the  island  of 
Afognak,  adjoining  Kadiak.  At  the  end  of  the  season  reports  arrived 
from  the  north  to  the  effect  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  had  been 
accomplished,  and  that  a  lodgment  had  been  effected,  not  only  on 
Afognak,  but  on  the  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet,  after  severe  chastisement  of 
tiie  hostile  Kenaitze  inhabiting  that  region. 

Another  exploring  party  was  sent  to  Prince  Willian)  Sound  with 
orders  to  proceed  as  for  as  Cape  St.  Elias,  located  by  Bering  in  his 
second  voyage,  now  known  to  be  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of 
Kaiak.  As  a  business  venture  this  last  enterprise  was  not  very  suc- 
oeesfal,  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Copper  liiver 
delta  showing  decided  aversion  to  intercourse  with  the  Eussians,  and 
apparently  the  only  result  of  the  enterprise  was  the  erection  of  crosses 
and  various  other  signs  at  different  points  of  the  islands  and  seacoast 
for  tbe  purpose  of  notifying  explorers  of  other  nations  that  the  coast 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bnssians.  Both  Spanish  and 
English  vessels  had  been  in  the  same  vicinity  many  years  previous,  and 
had  taken  formal  possession,  leaving  the  usual  marks  of  notification. 
All  these  were  carefully  removed  by  the  Eussians  before  planting  their 
own.  The  same  geographical  farce  was  enacted  again  at  the  time  of 
Vancouver's  cruise  in  the  waters  of  Prince  William  Sound,  when,  on 
several  occasions,  the  English  discoverer  took  formal  possession  of  one 
side  of  an  island  while  the  Spaniard  erected  his  crosses  on  the  other 
CQde,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Eus^ians,  already  permanently  estab- 
lished, moved  quickly  about  from  place  to  place  in  their  light,  skin- 
coverckl  boats,  removing  the  marks  of  possession  as  fast  as  planted,  and 
^bstituting  their  own. 

At  his  headquarters  in  Three  Saints  Bay  Shelikhof  labored  faithfully 
U>  enlighten  his  captives  and  hostages  and  to  convert  them  to  the  Greek 
GathoUc  faith.  His  arguments  were  of  a  practical  nature;  he  showed 
them  the  advantages  of  living  according  to  the  customs  of  Christianity 
Hnd  civilization,  and  the  poor  miserable  savages  were  only  too  glad  to 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  such  rude  comforts  as  the  Eussian  traders 
f^nld  boast,  and  in  return  for  these  advantages  were  always  willing  to 
go  through  any  ceremony  Shelikhof  chose  to  perform.  Nearly  all  the 
captives  and  many  of  the  visitors  from  the  neighboring  tribes  and 
villages  were  baptized  and  duly  counted  as  members  of  the  orthodox 
churchy  and  at  the  same  time  a  school  was  established  for  children  and 
adults,  in  which  the  pupils  were  instructed  in  a  few  rudiments  of 
education. 

Shelikhof  according  to  his  own  account,  took  particular  care  to  tell 
these  people  the  most  marvelous  stories  concerning  the  goodness,  power, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Empress  of  Eussia,  representing  it  as  the  highest 
privilege  to  be  one  of  her  subjects.    He  had  with  him  some  wretche4 
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portraits  of  the  iinperial  family,  and  as  these  were  the  first  examples  of 
the  painter's  art  ever  beheld  by  the  natives,  they  made  considerable 
impression  npon  their  minds.  Shelikhof's  wife  also  did  her  part  in  the 
work  of  civilization,  instructing  the  girls  and  the  women  in  needlework 
and  such  household  arts  as  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  savages. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1786,  the  ship  Three  Saints  had  been  repaired 
and  fitted  for  the  return  voyage,  and  having  convinced  himself  that  all 
that  could  be  eifected  in  establishing  and  fortifying  his  headquarters iu 
the  newly  discovered  district  had  been  done,  Shclil:hof  resolved  to  take 
his  departure,.in  order  to  obtain  more  private  means  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment assistance  and  s.inction  for  his  enterprise.  He  sailed  on  the  22d 
of  May,  and  just  as  his  ship  was  leaving  the  coast  the  long-lost  sister 
ship  Saint  Michael  appeared  in  the  distance.  It  appeared  from  the 
commander's  report  that  this  unfortunate  vessel  had  been  nearly  three 
years  making  her  passage  from  Kamchatka  to  Kadiak,  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  miles.  After  promptly  relieving  the  incapable  commander 
Shelikhof  ordered  the  ship  to  assist  in  an  organized  exploration  of  the 
coast  in  company  with  the  remaining  vessel  of  the  fleet — oneof  the  ves- 
sels to  visit  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  proceed  thence 
northward  as  far  as  Bering  Strait,  while  the  other  was  to  survey  the 
coast  from  Kadiak  eastward. 

Shelikhof  himself  arrived  at  Kamchatka  on  the  8th  of  August  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  Okhotsk,  reaching  that  port  in  January,  1787. 
He  had  taken  from  the  islands  thirty  natives,  who  subsequently  accom- 
panied him  to  Irkutsk.    lie  at  once  submitted  to  the  governor  general 
of  eastern  Siberia  a  detailed  report  of  his  discoveries,  with  charts  of 
the  islands  and  plans  of  the  fortifications  and  stations  established,  ask- 
ing for  instructions  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  enterprise;  and  ho 
made  the  bold  statement  that  by  his  labors  ^0,000  subjects  had  been 
added  to  the  Kussian  Empire,  ready  to  do  homage  to  the  Empress  and 
to  accept  the  Christian  faith.    If  he  had  divided  this  number  by  ten  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.    He  stated  to  the  governor-general 
that  without  the  approval  of  the  Empress  his  labor  would  be  in  vain, 
as  he  had  acted  with  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  his  humble  share  in  the 
extension  and  aggrandizement  of  his  country  and  in  securing  the  discov- 
eries made  by  Russians  against  the  encroachments  of  other  powers,  and 
upon  his  urgent  representations  Jacobi,  the  governor  general,  forwarded 
his  reports  and  charts  to  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  meantime  Golikof,  Shelikhof 's  partner,  had  paid  a  visit  to  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Kursk.  The  Empress  happening  to  pass  through 
the  place  on  one  of  her  voyages  through  the  Empire,  Golikof  seized  the 
opportunity  to  present  himself  before  her  and  to  display  the  maps  and 
charts  of  his  partner.  The  Empress  was  at  once  interested,  inquired 
into  the  doings  of  the  firm  in  all  its  details,  and  gave  orders  that  Shelik- 
hof present  himself  in  person  at  the  palace  as  soon  as  he  came  to  St, 
Petersburg.  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Empress  to  the  capi- 
tal two  expeditions  were  organized  for  the  exploration  of  the  new 
discoveries  in  the  far  east.  One  of  these  was  to  proceed  by  sea  from 
the  Baltic,  with  Kamchatka  as  the  objective  point,  and  the  command 
of  the  enterprise  was  given  to  Admiral  Mulovsky.  The  other  expedi- 
tion was  to  be  fitted  out  at  Okhotsk,  under  command  of  the  English 
Captain  Billings,  who  was  to  give  special  attention  to  the  American 
Coast.  The  first  expedition  did  not  sail,  on  account  of  a  declaration 
of  war  between  Sweden  and  Eussia  at  that  time,  while  the  second  was 
delayed  until  the  year  1790. 

The  governor-general  of  eastern  Siberia  was  at  once  instructed  to 
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report  the  best  means  of  fostering  the  commercial  enterprises  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  maintaining  Enssian  supremacy  over  the  new 
discoveries;  and  he  was  also  to  report  a  system  of  management  of  the 
native  tribes,  in  order  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  and  to  improve  their  mode  of  life. 

In  order  to  secure  Russia's  possession  of  her  new  discoveries  Jacobi 
considered  it  sufficient  to  send  at  once  thirty  large  copperplates  with  the 
Russian  coat  of  arms,  and  as  many  wooden  crosses  with  the  inscription 
^^Land  in  Russian  possession."  The  greater  part  of  these  were  to  bo 
turned  over  to  the  agents  of  Shelikhof  and  (lolikof,  who  were  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  localities  for  planting  such  tokens.  With  regard 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  the  governor  proposed 
that  the  tribute  theretofore  levied  by  Cossacks  accompanying  the  trad- 
ers, or  by  the  hitter  themselves,  should  be  changed  to  a  voluntary  tax, 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  native  chiefs.  At  the  same  time  Jacobi 
expressed  the  opinion  that  as  long  as  every  Siberian  trader  was  allowed 
to  roam  at  will  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  na- 
tives would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  men,  who  carried  with  them 
crews  composed  of  the  worst  elements  to  be  found  among  Siberian  con- 
victs and  desperadoes.  He  called  attention  to  the  humane  and  patriotic^ 
manner  in  which  Shelikhof  had  conducted  his  enterprises  and  explora- 
tions, and  to  the  fact  that  he  had  baptized  many  of  the  pagan  natives 
and  bad  done  his  utmost  to  instruct  both  children  and  adults,  always 
proclaiming  that  everything  he  did  was  done  in  the  name  and  for  the 
glory  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress;  if,  therefore,  the  regions  incorj)i)- 
rated  with  the  Empire  through  the  efforts  of  these  men  were  left  under 
their  control,  the  interests  of  both  the  Crown  and  the  new  subjects 
would  always  be  duly  considered,  while  the  lawless  horde  of  Siberian 
promyshleniks  and  convicts  would  be  driven  from  the  country,  and 
thereby  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  strife  with  the  natives  removed  for- 
ever. Jacobi  was  very  eloquent  in  urging  the  Empress  to  confer  exclu- 
sive privileges  upon  the  company  represented  by  Shelikhof  and  his 
partners;  but  his  ardor  in  the  matter  was  to  a  certain  extent  explained 
by  the  subsequent  api)earance  of  his  name  among  the  shareholders  of 
the  company. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  Jacobi's  report  and  propositions,  and  the  petition 
of  Shelikhof  and  Golikof  concerning  their  proposed  further  extension 
of  trading  operations  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  coast  of 
America,  the  Empress  at  once  instructed  the  department  of  commerce, 
through  its  president.  Count  Chernyshev,  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  condition  and  trade  of  those  local- 
ities, and  of  the  meaiis  of  extending  Russian  commerce  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  committee  on  commerce  presented,  in  March,  1788,  the  fol- 
lowing opinion: 

The  important  resalts  obtained  through  the  orj^anized  exertions  of  the  Shelikhof 
company  deserve  not  only  the  approval  of  the  (loveruraent  of  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  those  operations,  but  also  the  most  active  assistance,  especially  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  expenditure  incurred  by  the  company,  who  has'  already 
invested  250,000  rubles  without  any  prospect  of  speedy  return,  and  whose  expenses 
in  the  immediate  future  can  not  be  estimated  at  less  tJian  200,000.  The  prosecition 
of  Shelikhofs  enterprise  is  of  the  highest  importance  at  the  present  time,  on  acco.iut 
of  the  interruption  of  our  trade  with  China,  which  latter  circumstance  invelv<^8 
great  loss  to  the  whole  of  Siberia  and  has  a  pernicious  influence  on  all  Russian  ri  m- 
merce.  The  goods  and  manufactured  articles  intended  by  the  Russian  nier  L.^i.ts 
for  the  Chinese  trade  are  now  blocking  up  warehouses  without  bringing  any  returns, 
and  no  profit  can  be  realized  upon  the  capital  thus  invested.  The  articles  which 
Russia  has  carried  to  China  in  order  to  obtain  tea  and  nankeen  are  partially  obtained 
from  other  powers,  and  a  loss  in  this  direction  involves  a  rise  in  the  price  of  exchange. 
Finally,  the  high  prices  of  all  stores  and  provisions  needed  for  fitting  out  expedi- 
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tlons  to  the  islandB  of  the  Paoifio  and  American  ooaat  would  alone  fnstify  the  com- 
pany to  ask  for  some  assistance  from  the  GoTernment,  without  which  the  operations 
wonld  he  necessarily  limited.  In  consideration  of  the  facts  stated  the  committee 
takes  the  liherty  to  represent  to  Hor  Majesty  that  it  would  he  well,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  Shelikhof  and  Golikof,  to  place  to  their  credit  fh>m  the  pnhlio  treas- 
ury the  sum  of  200,000  mhles  for  twenty  years,  without  interest,  the  capital  to  he 
returned  in  installments  at  convenient  intervals ;  the  sum  should  also  he  exempt  from 
taxation.  This  favor  would  enable  the  company  to  resume  their  enterprise  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner  and  thereby  to  revive  trade  and  traffic  throughout  the  eastern 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  Government  would  always  he  in  a  position 
to  reimburse  the  Treasury  hy  levying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  goods  and  furs  cross- 
ing the  border. 

The  committee  recommends  action  upon  the  propositions  of  Governor-General 
Jacobi  in  accordance  with  liis  plans,  but  to  him  should  be  left  the  appointment  of 
commanders  of  fortifications  established  in  the  new  regions. 

An  addition  was  made  to  this  report  on  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  Shelikhof  and  Golikof,  which  resulted  in  the  foUow- 
ing  imperial  ukase,  issued  September  28, 1787: 

In  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  merchants  Shelikhof  and  Golikof, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
unknown  countries,  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  intercourse  with  native 
tribes,  we  most  graciously  present  to  each  of  them  a  sword,  and  a  gold  medal  to  be 
worn  around  the  neck,  with  our  portrait  upon  one  side  and  a  legend  on  the  other, 
slating  the  reason  for  which  the  decoration  was  conferred.  Hie  usnid  letters  of 
transmittal  and  commendation  to  accompany  these  awards. 

Signed  by  us  and  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  senate. 

On  his  retnrn  to  Irkutsk  Shelikhof  at  once  ordered  the  equipment  of 
two  vessels  for  the  voyage  of  discovery — one  being  destined  for  the 
Kurile  Islands  and  the  other  for  the  American  Coast  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  settlement  as  far  south  on 
the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  possible.  In  the  year  1787  he  dispatched 
another  vessel  from  Okhotsk  with  supplies  for  the  stations  of  his  com- 
pany already  established  on  the  islands.  In  1788  the  ship  Three  Saints 
sailed  under  instructions  issued  by  Delarof,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  to 
Kadiak  as  manager  of  the  Shelikhof  colony.  Two  experienced  sailors, 
IsmaTlof  and  Bochorof,  were  in  command  of  this  expedition.  In  the 
month  of  May  the  ship  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Ohugatcb,  or  Prince 
William  Sound,  where  quite  a  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives  of 
that  vicinitv;  and  as  the  price  paid  for  a  sea-otter  skin  at  that  time 
consisted  of  8  or  9  needles  and  3  or  4  small  beads,  the  traffic  must  have 
been  profitable.  The  two  explorers  entered  the  Bay  of  Nuchek  and 
remained  at  anchor  for  some  time  in  one  of  its  many  coves,  which  they 
named  after  Saints  Gonstantine  and  Helena.  All  the  chiefs  of  the 
neighborhood  who  came  to  visit  the  Bussians  were  duly  decorated  with 
copper  and  bronze  medals  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Jacobi, 
but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  place  the  copper  tablets  claiming 
possession  for  the  Bnssian  Empire  in  any  prominent  position,  on  account 
of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  natives,  who  would  seize  immediately 
upon  any  scrap  of  metal  within  their  reach. 

From  Nuchek  the  ship  proceeded  to  Yakutat,  or  Bering  Bay.  Here 
the  head  chief  also  received  a  medal  and  at  his  earnest  request  a  por- 
trait of  the  prince  heir,  the  grand  duke  Paul  Petrovich.  According  to 
Bochorof^  account  the  chief  was  exceedingly  proud  of  this  piece  of  art, 
but  when  another  explorer  visited  the  vicinity,  only  a  year  later,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  portrait  could  be  found,  and  the  natives  stated  that 
immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  Three  Saints  the  grand  duke's 
image  had  been  burned  with  great  festivities  and  rejoicings.  This 
expedition  also  entered  Lituya  Bay,  which  had,  two  years  previously, 
been  visited  by  La  P6rouse,  and  named  Port  des  Fran9aiB,  the  French 


meantime  an  additional  discovery  bad  been  made  which  increased 
anxiety  of  Shelikhof  and  bis  partners  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
t  tbe  exdasive  right  of  trade  on  the  American  Coast. 
he  skipper  Gerassim  Pribilof  bad  sacceeded,  after  several  vain 
mpts,  in  finding  tbe  sammer  resort  of  tbe  far  seals,  first  on  tbe 
id  of  St.  George  and  in  tbe  following  year  on  St.  Paul.  Small 
ibers  of  these  seals  had  been  killed  annually  dnring  their  passage 
»r  down  between  tbe  islands  of  tbe  Aleutian  chain,  and  the  skins 
found  a  ready  market  on  the  Chinese  border;  but  when  Pribilof 
bis  companions  returned  with  the  marvelous  tale  of  millions  of 
le  animals  congregating  on  two  small  islands,  easy  of  access,  this 
icb  of  tbe  trade  became  at  once  of  the  highest  importance.  To 
ire  tbe  overland  trade  with  China  was  a  question  of  life  and  death 
I  tbe  Siberian  merchants,  but  as  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
Aes  and  manufactured  articles  introduced  into  the  Celestial  Empire 
England  and  Holland  by  sea,  tbe  trade  had  been  declining  and  lan« 
ibing  for  years.  This  new  discovery,  however,  caused  a  sudden 
ige  in  the  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  on  the  Chinese  border.  The 
Btials  prized  tbe  skin  of  tbe  ftir  seal  above  any  other.  They  had 
wn  this  kind  of  peltry  from  time  immemorial — probably  through 
omenta  made  from  the  coast  of  Japan — and  had  long  since  discov- 
L  a  process  of  removing  tbe  hair  and  dyeuig  the  fur  in  various 
rs.  With  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  this  article  at  their  com- 
id  tbe  Bnssian  merchants  could  have  their  choice  of  Chinese  staples 
t  salable  in  the  marts  of  their  own  empire. 

oring  the  few  years  of  the  existence  of  tbe  Shelikhof  company, 
1  partial  protection  of  tbe  Empress  and  the  exclusive  privileges  in 
discoveries  made  by  their  own  navigators,  nearly  all  the  smaller 
panies  had  gradually  gone  to  the  wall.  It  was  not  always  the  power 
rerred  upon  a  great  firm  by  its  larger  capital  that  gained  tbe  day  in 
drited  contest  for  a  valuable  trade;  it  frequently  occurring  that  the 
»loyees  of  one  company  resorted  to  force  of  arms  in  order  to  obtain 
antages  over  tbe  others,  and  then,  of  course,  the  strongest  company 
sure  to  win.  Tbe  only  rival  of  Shelikhof  and  his  company  during 
last  period  of  free  trade  was  tbe  company  named,  after  two  of  its 
icipal  shareholders,  the  Lebedev-Lastochkin  Company.  Tbe  stations 
bis  company  were  located  on  both  islands  and  mainland,  often  in 
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equally  interested  in  both  companies.  In  spite  of  these  circumstances 
the  quarrels  and  hostile  encounters  between  the  traders  increased  from 
year  to  year,  until  on  Cooks  Inlet  the  depredations  committed  and  the 
raids  made  by  one  party  of  hunters  upon  the  other  acquired  such  dimen- 
sions as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  warlike  operations.  A  native 
Siberian  by  the  name  of  Kolomin  had  established  himself  for  tbe 
Shelikhof  company  at  the  site  of  the  present  Kenai,  or  Bedoute  St 
Nicholas,  where  he  lorded  it  over  the  natives  with  great  severity  and 
wanton  cruelty.  A  Russian  captain  of  the  rival  company,  named 
Konovalof,  drove  him  out  of  his  fortification  and  caused  him  to  build 
up  a  new  settlement  some  20  or  30  miles  to  the  southward.  The  con- 
queror in  this  conflict,  however,  had  no  sooner  begun  to  attend  to  his 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  to  send  out  hunting  parties  and  explqrers, 
than  his  vanquished  enemy  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  night  attacks 
upon  any  small  detachments  sent  away  to  a  distance  from  the  fort;  and 
in  many  of  these  enterprises  Kolomin  was  assisted  by  the  natives  of 
the  warlike  Kenaitze  tribe.  Both  parties  had  traders  and  hunters  on 
Prince  William  Sound,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and 
hostilities  soon  broke  out  in  that  region  also.  This  fighting  between 
the  Eussians  had,  of  course,  the  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  natives, 
who  seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  vanquished  in  the 
various  encounters  and  kill  or  captare  all  that  had  been  spared  by  the 
stronger  party. 

At  this  time  of  general  anarchy,  and  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
Russians  in  these  distant  regions  was  threatened,  a  new  character 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Shelikhof  recognized  that  without  the 
strong  hand  of  some  experienced  man  at  the  head  of  their  enterprise 
in  the  colonies  the  business  would  soon  prove  a  total  loss,  as  every 
branch  of  it  was  then  declining,  and  he  iinally  selected  a  merchant 
from  the  town  of  Kargopol  by  the  name  of  Baranof,  who  had  displayed 
extraordinary  energy  and  decision  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs 
in  Siberia.  Shelikhof  approached  him  several  times  with  requests  to 
enter  the  employ  of  his  company,  but  being  in  business  for  himself, 
Baranof,  who  had  an  independent  spirit,  always  declined,  until  finally 
he  met  with  overwhelming  losses  in  his  own  enterprises,  having  two  or 
three  of  his  trading  caravans  destroyed  and  plundered  by  the  savage 
Ohukches  in  the  vicinity  of  Anadyrok.  Shelikhof  at  once  called  upon 
the  ruined  trader  and  offered  him  ten  preferred  shares  of  his  company 
for  his  services.  A  contract  was  concluded  on  the  18th  of  August,  1790, 
and  the  man  who  finally  established  the  Russian  Empire  on  our  North 
American  Continent  sailed  for  his  new  field  of  action. 

The  Russian  Government  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  results  of 
Cook's  voyages  and  his  visits  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  America. 
He  had  in  1778  taken  possession  of  various  points  of  the  coast  on  Cooks 
Inlet  and  Bristol  Bay  and  had  made  a  brief  stay  on  the  island  of 
Unalaska,  where  he  tarried  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of  restowing  his 
cargo.  Prince  William  Sound  had  been  visited  later  by  Portlock, 
Dixon,  and  Meares,  who  also  extended  their  trading  operations  to- 
Cooks  Inlet  and  even  to  Kadiak  Island.  The  Spaniards  also  had  deter- 
mined the  astronomical  positions  of  many  points  in  that  vicinity,  and 
given  names  to  a  few  bays  and  islands.  Apprehensive  that  such 
attempts  might  be  renewed  in  greater  force,  the  Imperial  Government 
had  enjoined  the  Shelikhof  company  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  seizure 
by  foreign  powers  of  any  of  the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  Kussian 
traders,  while  Baranof  was  furnished  with  the  most  minute  instruc- 
tions upon  this  subject  calculated  to  guide  his  actions  under  any  emer- 
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gency  that  might  arise  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  actual  or  imaginary 
rights  of  the  Kussian  Government  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Euglish 
establishment  at  Nootka,  on  Vancouver  Island,  was  considered  as» 
especially  threatening  to  Bussian  interests,  and  Baranof  was  instructed 
to  push  his  establishment  southward  in  that  direction  as  far  as  possible, 
and  even  to  occupy  Kootka  itself  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  Every  vestige 
or  mark  of  foreign  occupation  was  to  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  the 
copper  tablets  previously  mentioned. 

The  tirst  difficulty  Baranof  found  himself  obliged  to  cope  with  was 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  rival  traders  on  Cooks  Inlet,  but  he  made 
short  work  of  these.  Both  Kolomin  and  Konovalof  were  seized,  placed 
in  irons,  and  sent  to  Siberia  for  trial,  and  their  followers  were  scat- 
tered over  the  various  trading  posts  of  both  companies  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  communicate  with  each  other.  A  cruel 
castigation  with  the  knout  was  inHicted  in  most  cases,  in  order  to 
impress  the  wretches  with  the  fact  that  the  reign  of  lawlessness  was 
at  an  end  and  that  the  promyshlenik  no  longer  ruled  the  land. 

Though  small  of  stature,  Baranof  was  possessed  of  a  physique  of 
extraordinary  strength  and  great  power  of  eudursince.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  traveler,  and  had  a  natural  talent  for  management  and 
organization.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  on  Kadiak  Island  he  discovered 
that  the  headquarters  selected  by  Sbelikhof  were  not  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  larger  scale  of  operations  he  had  in  view,  and  took 
steps  at  once  to  remove  the  principal  establishment  to  the  harbor  of 
St  Paul,  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island,  where  the  settlement 
of  that  name  is  now  located.  There  he  had  timber  at  hand  sufficient 
for  all  the  buildings  of  the  company,  and  an  ample  harbor,  with  many 
outlets,  allowing  ships  to  depart  and  enter  with  almost  any  wind. 

Ab  soon  as  the  foundation  was  laid  to  the  new  central  establishment 
at  St.  Paul  Harbor,  Baranof  returned  with  renewed  vigor  to  the  explo- 
ration of  the  adjoining  coast.  The  skipper  Bocharof  was  dispatched 
with  a  party  of  30  men  in  a  large  skin  covered  boat  to  examine  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  began  his  exploration  at 
Issanakh  Strait,  between  the  southern  point  of  the  x)eninsula  and  the 
island  of  Unimak.  He  followed  the  coast  of  the  mainland  northward, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  natives  of  the  few  scattered  villages  he 
encountered  on  his  way.  Late  in  the  season  Bocharof 's  expedition 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kvichak,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ilyamua. 
The  chief  of  the  populous  village  located  here  treated  the  newcomers 
with  the  greatest  consideration,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  give 
hostages  and  live  at  peace  with  the  Russians  forever  after.  The 
approach  of  winter  and  the  lack  of  fresh  provisions,  together  with  the 
appearance  of  scurvy  among  his  men,  caused  Bocharof  to  make  an  eilbrt 
to  return  to  Kadiak.  His  native  friends  told  him  of  a  portage  route 
across  the  peninsula;  this  he  followed,  discovering  at  that  early  day 
the  quickest  and  safest  means  of  communication  between  the  Strait  of 
Shelikhof  and  Bering  Sea,  and  he  returned  to  St.  Paul  Harbor  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  with  a  large  quantity  of  furs,  walrus  ivory,  and 
deerskins.  Baranof  himself  had  set  out  early  in  the  spring  of  1793 
in  two  large  skin  boats  with  30  men  in  the  direction  of  Cooks  Inlet,  but, 
finding  the  yield  of  sea  otters  in  that  vicinity  decreasing,  he  made  his 
way  around  the  Kenai  Peninsula  into  the  waters  of  Prince  William 
Sound,  where  he  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  natives  of  all  the 
coast  villages,  taking  hostages  from  theiu ;  and  at  Kuchek  Harbor  he 
encounter^  Isma'ilof,  the  commander  of  the  Saint  Simeon,  who  had  been 
cmising  in  search  of  new  discoveries.    After  dispatching  a  portion  of 
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his  command  to  the  island  of  Snkink  (Montague),  Baranof  prepared  to 
encamp  on  the  island.  Jast  at  that  time  a  large  force  of  Kolosh  Indians 
appeared  in  the  harbor  bent  apon  avenging  some  real  or  imaginary 
insult  offered  to  One  of  their  tribe  by  the  Ohugatch  Innuita.  Observ- 
ing the  small  force  of  Bnssians,  they  concluded  to  combine  revenge 
with  profit  by  taking  possession  of  the  stores  and  trading  goods  belong- 
ing to  Baranof.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  surrounded  his  bivouac^ 
and  under  cover  of  darkness  succeed^  in  throwing  themselves  upon 
the  tents  before  the  alarm  was  given.  The  panic  created  among  the 
Aleutians  of  Baranof's  party  added  much  to  the  confusion,  and  every- 
body was  groping  for  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  dark,  scarcelv  know- 
ing in  which  direction  to  shoot,  or  able  to  discern  a  fiiend  from  an 
enemy.  At  last,  toward  daylight,  the  superior  arms  of  the  Russians 
prevailed,  and  at  the  same  time  reenforcements  arrived  from  Ismaiiors 
ship.  Twelve  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  found  on  the  field.  Their 
wounded  they  had  carried  away  with  them.  In  Baranof 's  party  2  Rus- 
sians and  9  Aleuts  were  killed  and  over  15  wounded.  The  commander 
himself  wrote  of  the  occurrence  in  the  following  words: 

God  preserved  me,  thongh  my  shirt  was  pierced  by  several  spears,  and  the  arrows 
fell  thick,  without  aoiDg  mnch  damage.  I  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  and 
had  no  time  to  dress,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  emerged  from  my  tent  I  knew  that  we 
shonld  be  able  to  boat  them. 

As  early  as  1791  Shelikhof  had  conceived  the  idea  that,  in  order  to 
convince  the  Russian  Government  of  the  company's  intention  to  perma- 
nently settle  and  develop  the  newly  discovered  country,  it  would  be 
wise  to  construct  a  few  ships  in  the  colonies  to  ply  between  the  new 
settlements  and  Okhotsk  or  Kamchatka.  He  acted  upon  this  idea  at 
once,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  dispatched  to  Kadiak  in  the 
ship  Northern  Uagle,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Shields,  a  cargo  of 
iron,  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  materials  for  shipbuilding.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  was  a  practical  shipwright  who  had  left  the  English 
naval  service  and  entered  the  Russian  army.  Shelikhof,  always  look- 
ing about  for  the  best  means  to  advance  his  colonial  enterprise,  discov- 
ered the  fact  of  Shields's  practical  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  and 
engaged  his  services  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  the  means  at  hand, 
Baranof  selected  a  bay  in  Prince  William  Sound  as  his  future  shipyard, 
the  harbor  being  named  Resurrection  Bay.  Timber  of  the  largest  size 
abounded  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  under  Baranofs  personal  super- 
vision and  Shields's  practical  management  a  ship  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1794.  This  craft  had  two  decks,  three  masts,  a  length  of  73 
feet  by  23  feet  beam,  and  13^  feet  depth  of  hold ;  she  measured  180  tons, 
and  was  named  the  Phoenix,  This  was  certainly  the  first  three-masted 
ship  ever  built  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  Having  no  paint 
or  tar,  Baranof  was  obliged  to  cover  the  new  craft  with  a  coating  of 
spruce  gum,  ocher,  and  whale  oil.  As  soon  as  the  Plio&nix  was  launched 
the  keels  of  two  smaller  vessels,  40  feet  in  length,  were  laid,  and  these 
also  were  finished  the  following  yiBar  and  named  the  Dolphin  and  the 
Olga. 

By  this  time  Baranof 's  operations  had  been  extended  beyond  Yakutat, 
or  Bering  Bay,  and  he  was  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  sea'otters  in  that 
vicinity,  principally  by  means  of  his  own  hunting  parties  of  Innuits 
from  Kadiak  and  Unalaska. 

The  two  ships  of  Captain  Vancouver,  the  Discovery  and  the  Chatham, 
cruised  in  Cooks  Inlet  and  Prince  William  Sound  during  the  summer 
of  1794,  but  the  great  English  exx)lorer  never  succeeded  in  meeting 
Baranof  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts.    Baranof  had  his  instructions  to 
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keep  oat  of  tbe  way  of  forei^ers,  and  to  give  no  unnecessary  in  form  a- 
tion  concerning  the  company's  business  or  the  intentions  of  the  Bussian 
(rovemment.  At  the  same  time  he  was  afraid  that  Shields,  the  English- 
man, might  be  induced  to  leave  him  should  he  meet  with  his  country- 
men. His  desertion  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune,  indeed,  and 
would  have  nipped  in  the  bud  all  schemes  of  naval  construction  for  the 
future.  Baraiiof  succeeded  in  preventing  a  meeting,  though  a  few 
letters  passed  between  officers  of  the  Discovery  and  the  English 
Bhipwright. 

Another  imx)ortant  event  of  the  year  1794  was  the  arrival  of  the  first 
mission  of  the  Greek  Ohurch  in  those  waters.  For  several  years  the 
astute  Shelikof  had  petitioned  the  Government  to  dispatch  priests  and 
missionaries  to  the  new  settlements,  stating  that  his  own  efforts  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  pagan  natives  must  necessarily  be  limited, 
and  that  he  should  not  feel  safe  among  such  numerous  savage  tribes 
unless  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  inculcated  and 
^*^^^  I         preached  among  them.     In  a  special  ukase,  dated  June  30, 1793,  the 

Empress,  Gatharine  II,  instructed  the  metropolite  Gabriel  to  select  the 
best  material  for  such  a  mission,  and  in  the  following  year  the  archi- 
mandrite Ivassof,  with  seven  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  island  of  Kadiak  from  Okhotsk  on  two  vessels.  At 
the  same  time  Shelikof  had  asked  that  a  certain  number  of  Siberian 
^  ^^  I  convicts,  especially  mechanics  and  farm  laborers,  with  their  families, 

might  be  selected  to  establish  an  agricultural  settlement  on  the  coast 
^  I  of  America.    This  request  was  also  granted  by  the  Empress  Oatherine 

in  a  ukase  dated  September  1, 1793,  and  the  whole  force,  numbering 
over  200  persons,  arrived  at  Kadiak  together. 
Of  the  convict  settlers  Shelikof  retained  four  families  at  Okhotsk, 
cu  ■  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  the 

^P^  I  ^mamder  were  to  be  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Yakutat,  but  the  best 

^4  I  mechanics  and  laborers  among  them  were  picked  out  for  service  at  the 

k-   I  vanoQS  stations  of  the  company  before  the  colonists  reached  their 

destination. 

id    I  The  members  of  the  mission  at  once  began  work  at  Kadiak  and  went 

d.    I  ^orth  to  preach  in  various  directions.    One  of  them,  named  Makar,  went 

i^    I  to  Unalaska  and  converted  and  baptized  within  a  few  years  nearly  the 

fe    I  whole  of  the  Aleutian  tribes.    Another  missionary,  the  monk  Juvenal, 

r>     ■  proceeded  northward  to  Cooks  Inlet,  and  from  there  to  the  Ilyamna 

e     I  fegion,  where  he  was  finally  slain  by  the  natives  for  too  active  inter- 

3     I  ference  with  their  polygamous  practices ;  while  a  third,  named  Germand, 

^     I  established  a  school  on  Spruce  Island,  in  St.  Paul  Harbor,  where  he 

i     I  lived  for  over  forty  years,  instructing  native  boys  and  girls  in  the 

t     m  Christian  faith  and  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.    The  other 

if    I  ecclesiastics  remained  in  the  immediate  suite  of  the  archimandrite,  and 

1     I  a  few  years  later  accom])anied  the  latter  to  Irkutsk,  where  he  was 

e     I  ordained  as  bishop  for  the  new  Bussian  i)ossessions  on  the  Pacific. 

While  returning  with  his  new  honors  from  Okhotsk  the  ship  foundered 
at  sea  with  all  on  board,  and  was  never  heard  from  again.    This  was 
the  vessel  constructed  by  Baranof  in  1794.    From  that  early  time  Bus- 
t      I  sian  clergymen  and  missionaries  have  never  been  absent  from  Alaska, 

but  the  number  of  actual  communicants  of  the  Greek  orthodox  churches 
has  never  exceeded  10,000  at  any  one  time.    In  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent century  seven  organized  parishes  and  three  mission  stations  were 
established,  the  latter  all  located  on  the  mainland. 
I      I  Shelikhof  lived  only  long  enough  to  see  verified  his  prediction  of  a 

revival  of  the  Ohinese  trade  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  ftur-seal 
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-skins.  Oommercia]  tranaactions  at  Kiakhta  had  almost  wholly  ceased 
for  many  years,  bnt  in  the  year  1794  the  Chinese  Government  notified 
tbe  governor  of  Siberia  that  the  merchants  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
were  anxious  to  resume  their  operations  on  the  border,  and  at  the  same 
time  new  privileges  were  granted  to  ^he  Bnssians  in  conducting  the 
intercourse.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1796,  Shelik- 
hof  died  at  Irkutsk,  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  patent  of  nobility 
from  the  Empress  conferred  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  his  coun- 
try; but  his  widow  continued  tlie  management  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness. It  had  been  a  favorite  scheme  of  her  husband  to  effect  the  union 
or  consolidation  of  the  various  companies  trading  in  eastern  Siberia, 
Kamchatka,  and  the  American  colonies,  a  scheme  which  was  also 
favored  by  Ivan  Golikof,  one  of  the  partners;  and  when  the  widow 
assumed  control  of  the  common  business  she  used  her  influence  to  carry 
out  her  husband's  wishes.  The  consolidation  was  Anally  effected  in 
the  year  1797,  and  the  new  firm,  under  the  name  of  the  Russian- Amer- 
ican Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Russian  Government  grant- 
ing it  the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  territory  and  the  resources  of  water 
and  laud  in  the  new  Russian  possessions,  including  Kamchatka,  the 
district  of  Okhotsh,  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  This  charter,  which  was 
finally  (1799)  granted  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  had  at  first  opposed 
the  creation  of  such  a  monopoly,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Alaska,  which  from  that  time  until  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the 
United  States  became  identical  with  that  of  the  Russian-American 
Company.  The  privileges  conferred  by  the  charter  were  very  great 
and  of  the  most  exclusive  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  the  company 
was  burdened  with  some  heavy  obligations,  being  compelled  to  main- 
tain at  its  own  expense  the  government  of  the  country,  a  church  estab- 
lishment, a  military  force,  and  at  various  points  in  the  territory 
magazines  of  provisions  and  stores  to  be  used  by  the  Government  for 
its  naval  vessels  or  troops  whenever  it  was  necessary.  At  a  time  when 
all  such  stores  had  to  be  transported  from  Russia  overland  through 
Siberia  this  was  the  most  burdensome  clause  of  the  charter,  and  numer- 
ous petitions  were  forwarded  by  the  company  to  be  relieved  from  its 
provisions.  Under  this  charter  the  company  paid  no  royalty  or  rent 
to  the  Government,  but  the  treasury  was  in  receipt  of  large  sums  in 
the  shape  of  duty  on  teas  carried  by  the  company  over  the  Chinese 
border.  The  records  show  that  in  some  years  as  much  as  2,000,000 
rubles  were  paid  by  the  company  to  the  Government  for  these  duties 
alone.  The  company  was  also  obliged  to  make  exx>eriments  in  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  settlements.  The  natives  were  freed 
from  all  taxes  in  skins  or  money,  but  those  who  were  under  its  control 
were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of  sea-otter  hunters  to  the  com- 
pany every  season,  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  being  liable 
to  this  duty,  but  not  more  than  one-half  of  this  number  could  be  called 
upon  at  one  time.  The  management  of  the  company  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  administrative  council,  composed  of  shareholders  in  St. 
Petersburg,  with  a  general  office  at  Irkutsk  and  a  chief  manager  resid- 
ing in  the  colonies,  who  had  to  be  selected  from  officers  of  the  imperiid 
navy  of  a  rank  not  lower  than  post-captain.  The  chief  manager  had 
an  assistant,  who  was  also  a  naval  officer,  and  each  received  a  salary 
from  the  company  independent  of  his  pay  from  the  Government.  As 
long  as  the  company  maintained  a  military  or  naval  force  in  the  colo- 
nies at  its  own  expense  such  forces  were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  chief  manager;  and  the  company  also  had  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  its  employ  from  any  force  stationed  in 
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Siberia,  which  gave  it  the  opportunity  of  picking  oat  such  mechanics 
and  tradesmen  as  were  most  useful  in  the  colonies.  The  company  was 
also  permitted  to  purchase  at  cost  price  powder,  lead,  and  arms  from 
the  government  works  in  Siberia.  The  chief  manager  had  full  juris- 
diction over  all  offenders  and  criminals  within  the  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  capital  crimes;  offenders  of  that  class  were  given  a  pre- 
liminary trial  and  then  forwarded  to  the  nearest  court  of  justice  in 
Siberia.  In  cases  of  mutiny  or  revolt  the  powers  of  the  chief  mana- 
ger were  absolute.  The  servants  and  employees  of  the  company  were 
engaged  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  com- 
pany was  obliged  to  furnish  them  free  transportation  to  their  homes, 
unless  the  untbrtunate  individuals  were  indebted  to  it,  in  which  case 
they  could  be  detained  until  the  debt  was  paid.  This  privilege  enabled 
the  company  to  retain  in  the  colonies  any  men  among  the  lower  class 
of  employees  whose  services  were  desirable,  as  the  miserable  pittance 
allowed  to  the  employees  made  it  an  impossibility  to  keep  out  of  debt 
Even  among  the  higher  ofScials  were  many  who  had  served  one  period 
of  seven  years  after  another  without  succeeding  in  clearing  themselves 
sufficiently  from  their  obligations  to  the  company  to  be,  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

The  charter  was  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  counting  from 
the  year  1799.  The  company  also  had  the  right  to  carry  its  own  flag, 
to  employ  naval  officers  as  captains  of  its  vessels,  and  to  call  itself, 
"under  the  highest  protection  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Bussian- 
American  Company."  In  the  meantime  the  new  company  began  to 
attract  considerable  attention  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  nobles 
and  high  officials  of  the  Government  buying  shares,  and  finally  the 
Emperor  and  members  of  the  Imperial  family  began  to  invest;  the  latter, 
however,  making  their  investments  under  the  pretext  of  donating  their 
shares  to  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  It  was  the  first  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  in  the  Kussian  Empire,  and  under  imperial  patronage 
rose  rapidly  in  public  favor.  Its  most  sanguine  supporters  prophesied 
for  it  a  future  prosperity  as  great  as  that  of  the  English  Ea^st  India 
Company;  and  many  of  the  shareholders  were  dreaming  of  an  annexa- 
tion of  Japan  and  perhaps  portions  of  China  on  one  side  of  the  Pacific, 
and  of  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  Gulf  of  California  on  the  other. 

A  nobleman  high  in  office  and  of  very  influential  connections.  Count 
Nikolai  Kezanof,  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor,  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Shelikhof.  His.  wife  died  two  years  after  the  marriage,  but  the 
Count  had  identified  himself  with  his  father-in-law's  enterprise,  and  the 
final  development  of  the  company  into  the  grand  monopoly  was  chiefly 
due  to  his  incessant  exertions  and  his  judicious  advice  to  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  widow  of  Shelikhof. 

Baranof  in  the  meantime  had  been  very  successful  in  extending  the 
domains  of  the  company.  In  the  year  1799  he  extended  his  operations 
to  Sitka,  a  region  which  had  been  explored  a  few  years  previously  by 
Captain  Shields  under  Baranors  orders.  Shields  hsid  met  there  two 
ships  belonging  to  American  traders,  who  informed  him  that  both 
English  and  American  vessels  frequently  obtained  cargoes  of  sea-otter 
and  other  skins  in  that  vicinity.  Anxious  to  locnte  himself  at  a  point 
where  he  could  communicate  with  vessels  of  other  nations  and  purchase 
supplies  of  them,  Baranof  made  up  his  mind  to  establish  himself  per- 
manently in  the  Bay  of  Sitka  or  Norfold  Sound,  and  proceeded  to  that 
locality  in  the  brig  Catherine^  accompanied  by  a  large  fleet  of  Innuit 
hunters  and  their  bidarkas.  With  the  assistance  of  these  he  secured 
over  1,500  sea-otter  skins  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  began  the  con- 
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Btruction  of  a  fortified  trading  post,  the  site  selected  for  which  was  dis- 
tant abont  6  miles  from  the  present  Sitka.  Daring  the  winter  of  1799 
and  1800  his  whole  force  was  basy  erecting  substantial  log  houses  and  a 
high  stockade  surrounding  them.  In  the  spring  of  1800  some  American 
trading  ships  made  their  appearance,  and  the  owners  carried  on  a  brisk 
traffic  under  the  very  eyes  of  Baranof,  who  at  once  forwarded  dis- 
patches to  the  administrative  council  of  the  company,  representing 
that  the  Government  must  put  a  stop  to  such  infractions  upon  their 
privileges.  The  strangers  obtained  most  of  their  sea-otter  skins  in 
exchange  for  firearms,  and  paid  no  attention  to  Baranofs  remon- 
strances. As  soon  as  the  Americans  had  left,  Baranof  returned  to 
Kadiak,  where  he  found  the  employees  of  the  company  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insurrection.  There  had  been  disputes  between  officers  of 
the  company  and  members  of  the  clergy,  each  declaring  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  the  bad  feeling  had  extended  even  to  the 
ranks  of  the  common  laborers.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  orders  of  , 
the  company's  agents  in  charge,  and  a  few  bold  spirits  had  already 
commenced  to  fit  out  one  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  for  other  climes,  when  Baranof  returned  and  in  a 
few  days  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  punishing  the  chief  offenders 
with  great  severity.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Larionof  made  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  chief  manager,  but  Baranof  seized  his  assailant's 
hand,  wrenched  his  weapon  from  him,  and  strangled  him  to  death  with 
his  own  hands. 

The  loss  of  the  ship  FhceniXj  which  occurred  about  this  time,  inter- 
fered most  seriously  with  BaranoPs  plans,  as  he  stood  in  great  need  of 
both  goods  and  men.  The  garrison  he  had  left  at  Sitka  was  a  small 
one,  surrounded  by  numerous  hostile  tribes.  He  felt  the  necessity  of 
reenforcing  his  establishment  there,  while  he  saw  himself  powerless  to 
send  any  succor  of  supplies  or  promyshleniks.  Bumors  of  war  with 
England  had  reached  the  colony  and  added  to  Baranof 's  perplexities. 
He  set  out  at  once  on  a  round  of  the  several  trading  establishments  to 
warn  the  tra(]er^  and  give  instructions  how  to  act  in  case  of  the  appear- 
ance of  hostile  cruisers.  During  his  absence  news  was  received  at 
Kadiak  of  the  destruction  of  the  Sitka  settlement  by  the  natives,  which 
disastrous  event  was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan  on  the  part  of  all 
the  native  tribes  inhabiting  the  neighborhood.  On  a  certain  day,  when 
over  half  of  the  small  garrison  was  absent  from  the  fortification  hunting 
or  fishing,  a  force  of  several  thousand  armed  men  surrounded  the  block- 
house, and,  assailing  it  from  all  sides  at  once,  soon  gained  an  entrance. 
All  the  inmates,  including  the  commander,  Medvednikof,  were  massa- 
cred at  once,  and  over  3,000  seaotter  skins  were  taken  from  the  ware- 
houl^e.  Of  the  men  who  were  absent  at  the  timb  of  the  attack  three 
Bussians  and  five  Aleuts  succeeded  in  hiding  in  the  woods  until  they 
could  communicate  with  an  English  vessel  anchored  in  the  vicinity. 
Eighteen  women  who  had  been  washing  clothes  in  the  river  were  taken 
and  held  captives  by  the  Indians.  The  captain  of  the  English  vessel 
referred  to,  Barber  by  name,  succeeded  in  enticing  two  of  the  most 
prominent  chiefs  on  board  of  his  craft  and  into  his  cabin.  After  feast- 
ing them  at  his  table  and  plying  them  with  drink  he  placed  them  in 
irons,  and,  having  quite  a  battery  of  guns,  was  able  to  make  his  own 
terms  for  the  release  of  his  prisoners.  These  terms  were  the  surrender 
of  the  captive  women  and  of  2,000  sea-otter  skins.  After  some  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  savages  the  conditions  were  accepted,  and  Bar- 
ber sailed  at  once  for  Kadiak.  Here  the  captain  demanded  of  Baranof 
for  his  men  and  women  a  payment  of  50,000  rubles  for  the  time  spent  in 
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rescaing  them.  With  this  demand  Baranof  conid  not  or  would  not  com- 
ply, and  after  many  days  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
the  payment  of  10,000  rabies. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Sitka  disaster  180  Aleutian  hunters 
irere  surprised  and  massacred  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity,  and  one 
jnirty,  consisting  of  nearly  100,  x)erished  almost  to  a  man  from  eating 
I)oisonous  mussels  in  the  strait  separating  Baranof  from  Chichagof 
Island,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  disaster  (the  Russian  name 
was  Togybshie  Strait,  meaning  "destruction"  strait,  not  "peril,"  as  it 
has  been  translated  by  American  geographers).  Attacks  upon  hunting 
parties  were  made  at  many  other  points  along  the  coast  inhabited  by 
the  Thlinket  or  Kolosh. 

At  this  time  one  disaster  after  another  overtook  theliussian  colonies 
in  America.  Three  ships  loaded  with  provisions  and  stores  were  wrecked 
on  their  way  from  Kamchatka,  and  the  employees  of  the  iiussian- Ameri- 
can Company  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  when  an  American  ship 
arrived  at  Kadiak  from  New  York,  enabling  Baranof  to  purchase  a  cargo, 
consisting  chiefly  of  provisions,  for  12,000  rubles.  A  portion  of  these 
supplies  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Yakutat  and  Sitka,  while  Baranof 
himself  proceeded  to  Prince  William  Sound  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Lebedev  and  other  companies  which  were  still  represented  by  hunting 
parties  in  that  region.  In  Prince  William  Sound  Baranof  met  Kusko^ 
who  had  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Yakutat  in  charge  of  a  hunting  party 
of  300  canoes,  and  reported  that  he  had  repulsed  an  attack  by  the 
natives  with  considerable  loss  to  the  latter.  He  was  still  unaware  of 
the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  the  new  settlement  of  Sitka,  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  it  from  Baranof  he  proposed  that  they  should  both  repair 
to  the  scene  of  action  at  once  and  inflict  punishment  upon  the  hostile 
Kolosh.  The  chief  manager  did  not  act  upon  Kuskors  suggestion, 
chiefly  because  the  only  vessel  at  his  command  was  the  Catherine^  a 
schooner  of  less  than  50  tons  burden  and  but  poorly  provisioned,  while 
Kuskofs  hunting  party  had  only  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage  along 
the  coast  and  a  series  of  combats  with  the  warlike  Kolosh.  Before 
returning  to  Kadiak  Baranof  visited  his  shipyard  on  Prince  William 
Island  and  laid  the  keels  of  two  more  vessels  to  be  employed  in  cruising 
along  the  coast  occupied  by  the  Kolosh  for  the  protection  of  his  hunting 
parties.  At  Kadiak  he  found  dispatches  from  Siberia  that  had  been 
saved  from,  one  of  the  wrecked  transports  and  forwarded  by  canoes.  A 
change  of  rulers  had  taken  place  in  Eussia,  and  Alexander  I  had  suc- 
ceed^ the  Emperor  Paul.  The  commander  at  Okhotsk,  in  making  the 
announcement,  forwarded  an  order  to  assemble  all  the  natives  of  K^iak 
and  the  ^^surrounding  countries,"  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  new  Emperor  to  the  throne  and  to  demand  from  them  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Situated  as  Baranof  then  was,  almost  without  provisions  and  unable 
to  rely  upon  his  few  followers  of  Kussian  extraction,  he  thought  it  unsafe 
to  assemble  a  large  number  of  natives  at  his  headquarters,  where  they 
would  easily  discover  his  temporary  weakness,  and  consequently  he  did 
not  carry  out  the  order  from  Okhotsk.  One  of  his  subordinates,  a  Mr. 
Tidin,  who  had  been  an  of^cer  in  the  navy,  but  was  dismissed  for  bad 
conduct,  sent  a  lengthy  report  on  the  subject  to  Irkutsk,  making  various 
other  charges  against  Baranof  in  addition  to  his  apparent  disobedience 
of  orders.  The  complaint  was  duly  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
laid  before  the  Senate,  but  that  body  decided  that  under  the  company's 
charter  Baranof  was  not  subject  to  any  orders  from  the  local  commander 
at  Okhotsk.    An  order  for  the  dismissal  of  Talin  was  the  result  of  the 
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investigation;  but  unfortunately  for  Baranof,  the  document  was  delayet 
nearly  two  years  in  transmittal  throngli  Siberia  to  the  Russian  colonies 
and  during  all  that  time  Talin  succeeded  in  creating  disturbances  whei 
ever  he  was  stationed  on  the  American  coast. 

Shelikhof  had  petitioned  the  Eussian  Government  some  time  befor 
his  death  for  permission  to  employ  naval  otficers  on  leave  of  absence  a 
commanders  of  his  trading  vessels,  but  the  request  was  granted  onl 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  various  companies,  a  clause  t 
that  effect  being  incorporated  in  the  charter  of  the  Kussian- America 
Company,  and  in  the  year  1801  two  capable  officers  of  the  navy,  Lien 
tenants  Khvostof  and  Davidof,  received  permission  to  enter  the  con 
pany's  service.  Up  to  that  time  the  ships  sailing  from  Okhotsk  an< 
Kamchatka  were  managed  by  '^morekhods,"  that  is,  '^  seafaring  men. 
This  title  was  applied  to  anybody  who  had  made  a  sea  voyage,  no  matte 
in  what  capacity;  but  they  were  generally  hunters  or  trappers  froi 
Siberia  who  had  some  slight  experience  in  ilatboat  navigation  on  th 
rivers.  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of  nautical  science  and  una< 
quainted  with  the  use  of  instruments,  relying  altogether  upon  lane 
marks  to  make  their  way  from  Asia  to  America.  The  most  extrao] 
dinary  instances  of  stupidity  in  managing  their  vessels  are  related  c 
some  of  these  so-called  navigators.  Once  out  of  sight  of  land  they  wei 
lost,  and  compelled  to  trust  to  chance  in  hitting  ux>on  the  right  direi 
tion  to  make  the  land  again.  It  was  the  practice  to  coast  along  th 
Kamchatka  shore  until  nearly  opposite  the  Oommander  Islands  and  t 
wait  for  some  clear  day  when  the  latter  could  be  sighted,  then  th 
crossing  was  made  and,  satisfied  with  such  a  brilliant  result,  the  skix 
per  would  beach  his  craft  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  and  pass  th 
winter  in  killing  fur  seals  and  sea  cows  and  salting  down  the  meat  fc 
his  further  voyage.  Late  in  the  following  spring,  rarely  before  th 
month  of  June^  the  vessel  was  launched  again  and  headed  at  a  ventur 
to  the  nearest  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  If  the  captain  succeede 
in  finding  the  land  he  would  proceed  along  the  chain  of  islands,  keepin 
a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  cnreful  never  to  lose  sight  of  th 
mountain  peaks.  As  the  trapper  captain,  with  his  crew  of  landsmei 
knew  nothing  of  keeping  his  craft  up  to  the  wind  no  progress  wa 
made  unless  the  wind  was  absolutely  favorable,  and  thus  anothe 
season  would  pass  before  Atka  or  Unalaska  Island  was  reached,  wher 
the  craft  was  hauled  ux>  again  for  the  winter.  A  term  of  seven  year 
was  frequently  consumed  in  making  the  round  trip  to  the  America 
coast  and  back  again  to  Kamchatka  or  Okhotsk,  a  voyage  that  at  th 
present  time  a  schooner  can.accom])lish  in  about  three  weeks.  At  leas 
75  per  cent  of  all  the  vessels  that  sailed  upon  these  voyages  from  th 
discovery  of  the  American  coast  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  suffere 
wreck,  and  every  one  of  these  disasters  could  be  traced  to  the  ignoranc 
both  of  captains  and  sailors. 

The  arrival  at  Okhotsk  of  the  two  naval  officers  above  referred  t 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Kussian  navigation  in  the  north  Pacific 
They  were  both  young  and  active  and  proceeded  with  great  energy  i 
their  work  of  reform,  their  first  voyage  from  Okhotsk  to  Kadiak  beln 
performed  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  two  months  in  an  old  vessc 
of  wretched  construction  and  without  a  single  practical  sailor  in  th 
crew.  From  that  time  forward  the  company  always  had  numbers  c 
naval  officers  in  their  employ,  and  in  a  few  years  their  vast  shipping 
interest  was  managed  in  the  most  systematic  and  economical  mannei 

In  the  year  1802  the  company,  through  Count  Bezanof,  petitions 
the  Emperor  for  permission  to  ship  supplies  to  the  colonies  by  sea  froi 
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^t.  Petersburg.  The  request  was  at  once  granted,  and  a  number  of 
naval  officers  were  detailed  to  navigate  two  vessels  of  between  400  and 
500  tous  burden,  purchased  by  the  company  in  London  and  named  the 
Xera  and  the  Nadaishdu,  The  former  was  commanded  by  Captain  Lis- 
siansky,  and  the  latter  by  Captain  Kruseustern.  Bezanof  himself  was 
ordered  to  accompany  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  Government 
inspector  of  the  colonies  and  special  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  was 
also  invested  by  the  Eussian- American  Comx)aDy  with  the  powers  of  its 
plenipotentiary  agent  in  the  colonies*  He  sailed  on  the  Nadawhda  and 
proceeded  directly  to  Kamchatka  on  his  way  to  Japan,  arriving  at 
Petropavlovsk  in  July,  1804,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  a  year.  The 
iVera  arrived  at  Kadiak  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  month.  Here 
learning  that  Baranof  had  already  left  his  headquarters  for  another 
Tiisit  to  Sitka,  intending  to  rebuild  his  settlement  and  punish  the  sav- 
ages, Lissiansky  sailed  at  once  for  that  place,  being  anxious  to  assist  in 
the  enterprise. 

Baranof  in  the  meantime  had  been  delayed  at  Yakutat,  fitting  out 
two  small  sloops  built  during  the  preceding  winter.    His  whole  squadron 
consisted  of  three  vessels,  in  all  considerably  under  100  tons  burden, 
with  about  40  Eussians  and  several  hundred  Aleutian  hunters,  and 
with  this  small  force  he  intended  to  attack  the  powerful  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  vicinity  of  Sitka,  numbering  several  thousand  warriors;  but  to 
Ms  agreeable  surprise  he  found  the  Xeva  anchored  in  the  roadstead 
when  he  arrived  at  Sitka.    He  made  a  formal  demand  ui)on  the  chiefs 
for  restoration  of  the  inrs  stolen  from  the  warehouse  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  and  for  the  surrender  of  a  number  of  hostages  as  security  for 
their  future  conduct.    These  demands  met  with  prompt  refusal  and 
hostilities  began.    A  party  of  promyshleniks,  Aleuts,  and  sailors  from 
the  ship,  commanded  by  Baranof,  made  an  attack  upon  a  large  fortified 
inclosure,  but  were  beaten  back  with  some  loss,  three  sailors  and  eight 
promyshleniks  being  killed  and  Baranof,  Lieutenant  Arbuzof,  and  Mid- 
shipman Povalishin  wounded.    The  approach  of  night  prevented  fur- 
ther operations,  but  the  following  day  the  ships  approached  the  beach 
and  bombarded  the  hostile  camp.    On  the  next  day  another  attack  was 
made  with  the  same  result  as  before,  but  during  the  night  following 
the  savages  abandoned  their  fortification  and  retreated  to  Chatham 
Strait.    With  the  assistance  of  Lissiansky  and  his  men  a  fortification 
was  erected  on  a  steep,  rocky  eminence,  the  present  site  of  the  so-called 
castle  in  Sitka.    Around  this  nucleus  quite  an  extensive  village  sprang 
up  within  a  few  months,  separated  from  the  adjoining  Indian  village 
by  a  bigh  stockade.    Twelve  cannon  were  planted  at  a  point  command- 
ing the  immediate  surroundings  as  well  as  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 
As  soon  as  Baranof  had  firmly  established  himself  in  his  new  position 
Lissiansky  left  for  Kadiak  and  there  passed  the  winter;  but  in  the 
spring  he  returned,  and  finally  sailed  for  Canton  with  a  cargo  of  furs 
valu^  at  considerably  over  1,000,000  rubles. 

Bezanof  s  mission  to  Japan  proved  an  utter  failure,  as,  after  deten- 
tion in  one  of  the  Japanese  seaports  for  ten  months,  he  was  coolly 
informed  that  he  could  not  see  the  Emperor.  He  returned  to  Kam- 
chatka, and  from  there  proceeded  to  Kadiak  and  to  Sitka  in  the  year 
1805.  He  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  organization  of  the  col- 
onies and  to  bringing  order  and  system  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bussian- 
American Company,  and  wasthefirst  to  put  a  check  to  theindiscriminate 
slaughter  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  When  Bezanof,  in  com- 
pany with  Baranof,  finally  visited  Sitka  they  found  the  magazines 
almost  empty  and  famine  staring  them  in  the  face.    At  last  a  ship  from 
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Bostou  made  its  appearance  in  Norfolk  Sound  and  brought  much-needed 
relief.  Eezanof  bought  both  ship  and  cargo  and  employed  the  former 
to  bring  further  assistance.  In  a  few  days  he  was  on  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  nearest  coast  from  which  grain  or  flour  could  be  obtained, 
reaching  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  after  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  in 
so  wretched  a  condition  that  when  the  Spanish  officers  visited  the  ship 
Rezanof  ordered  the  crew  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  in  order  to  conceal 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  strangers  the  extent  of  their  distress.  It 
was  against  the  colonial  laws  of  Spain  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  for- 
eign yessels,  but  Eezanof,  with  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  governor,  and  filled  up  his 
sliip  with  grain,  tallow,  and  meat:  and  after  a  stay  of  several  months, 
(luring  which  he  engaged  himseli  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  oom- 
mandante  of  San  Francisco,  he  sailed  again  for  Sitka,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg,  by  way  of  Siberia,  in  order 
to  ask  the  Emperor's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner. 

Kezanof  s  visit  to  California  was  the  beginning  of  commercial  inter- 
cx)urse  between  the  Eussian  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  former. 

The  chamberlain  had,  during  his  sojourn  in  San  Francisco  'Bay, 
written  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  directors  of  the  Eussian-American 
Company,  submitting  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Eussian  domain 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  company  in  the  direction  of  California, 
lie  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  latter  coun- 
try, urging  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  on  the  coast 
north  of  San  Francisco,  then  called  New  Albion,  stating,  quite  truly, 
that  up  to  that  time  the  Spaniards  had  no  i>ermanent  settlement  north 
of  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco.  With  singular  foresight  he  consid- 
ered the  fact  that  among  the  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  Eussian  colo- 
nies it  would  be  impossible  to  find  laborers  familiar  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  therefore  suggested  that  the  *<  patient  and  industrious 
Chinese"  should  be  imported  to  labor  on  the  Eussian  plantations, 
which  proposal,  made  in  1806,  is  certainly  the  first  on  record  looking  to 
Chinese  immigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Before  his  departure  for  St.  Petersburg  Eezanof  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  very  important  change  in  the  management  of  the  company's 
affairs.  Up  to  that  time  all  employees  had  been  engaged  under  the 
old  system  of  allowing  shares  in  the  proceeds  to  all  laborers;  but  Eeza- 
nof understood  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  arising  from  such  a 
system  as  the  company's  operations  increased  in  magnitude,  and  he 
left  positive  orders  with  Baranof  to  introduce  the  payment  of  annual 
salaries  to  all  employees  as  soon  as  practicable.  On  his  way  to  St% 
Petersburg  the  chamberlain  gave  orders  for  the  organization  of  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  under  command  of  Lieutenants 
Efvastof  and  Davidof,  against  Japan  to  avenge  the  slight  put  upon 
Eezanof  and  his  embassy.  His  instructions  were  only  partially  carried 
out  by  the  two  officers  named,  who  thereby  involved  themselves  in  the 
most  serious  difficulties  with  the  Siberian  authorities.  From  Okhotsk 
Eezanof  proceeded  overland  through  Siberia,  but  was  detained  at  various 
places  by  sickness  and  once  by  a  fall  from  his  horse;  and  his  iiguries, 
aggravated  by  disease,  caused  his  death  at  the  town  of  Krasnoyarsk, 
in  Siberia,  on  the  1st  of  Maroh^  1807.  With  him  died  the  most  earnest 
promoter  of  Eussian  interests  in  the  north  Pacific. 

At  the  time  of  EezanoPs  departure  the  chief  manager  reported  that 
the  Eussian-American  Company  then  possessed  the  following  fortified 
stations :  One  at  Three  Saints  Harbor,  one  on  St.  Paul  Ldand,  one  <m 
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Eadiak  Island,  one  off  Afognak  Island,  one  at  the  entrance  to  Oooks 
Inlet  (Alexandrovsk),  three  on  the  inlet — St.  Georgo^  St.  Paul,  and  St, 
Nicholas — and  two  on  Prince  William  Sound,  one  of  them  at  Xuchek 
and  the  other  on  Sukluk  Island,  Zaikof  Bay.  In  addition  to  these 
there  was  the  Fort  St.  Simeon,  near  Gape  St.  Elias ;  two  forts  in  the 
Bay  of  Takatat,  and,  finally.  New  Archangel,  in  the  Bay  of  Sitka. 
The  fortifications  were  nearly  all  armed  with  3-poander  brass  gnus. 
The  number  of  small  arms,  rifles,  aud  shotguns  in  the  colonies  was 
aboQt  1,500. 

The  number  of  Russian  employees  was  then  470,  of  which  69  were  in 
the  district  of  Unalaska.  Experiments  in  agriculture  had  already  been 
made  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  colonies,  but  without  succei<is,  except 
Id  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbage.  The  small  bi  eed 
of  Siberian  cattle  had  been  successfully  introduced  at  Kadiak. 

After  the  first  expedition  of  the  Neva  and  the  Nddaiahda  the  com- 
pany continued  to  send  supplies  and  reenforcements  by  sea  from  St. 
Petersburg.    The  former  ship  was  fitted  out  immediately  after  return- 
iDg  from  her  first  voyage  under  command  of  Gaptain  Hagemeistcr. 
The  presence  of  naval  officers  in  the  colony  had  led  to  complications 
between  the  chief  manager  aud  the  former,  who  were  inclined  to  ignore 
any  suggestions  or  requests  made  by  a  mere  "  civilian '^  or  "kupetz'' 
(trader).    Complaints  and  charges  arising  from  these  difftculties  were 
forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  upon  Bezanof's  suggestion,  the 
Emperor  conferred  upon  Baranof  the  rank  of  "  commercial  councilor,'^ 
in  order  to  give  him  a  certain  official  standing.    The  commission  was 
accompanied  with  a  gold  medal  and  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  third 
class  for  distinguished  services.    Baranof  was  of  course  highly  gratified 
at  his  elevation  aud  the  recognition  of  his  services  by  the  Emperor,  but 
iiis  promotion  did  not  save  him  from  endless  disputes  with  Government 
officers  in  the  colonies,  which  continued  until  he  left,  and  embittered 
his  whole  after  life. 

In  the  meantime  the  establishment  of  the  Bussians  on  the  northwest 
coast  had  attracted  the  attention  of  American  merchants,  especially 
those  of  Boston,  who  began  to  send  their  ships  to  Norfolk  Sound  and 
to  Kadiak,  laden  chiefly  with  provisions  most  acceptable  to  the  Kussian 
colonists.  In  payment  for  such  supplies  they  accepted  fur-seal  skins  at 
the  rate  of  $1.25  (Mexican)  each;  these  being  subsequently  disposed 
of  in  the  Ghinese  seaports  at  an  immense  profit.'  Others  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Baranof  to  hunt  sea  otters,  with  native  hunters 
furnished  by  him,  on  equal  shares.  The  field  of  operations  for  these 
enterprises  was  gienerally  the  coasts  of  Galifornia  and  Oregon. 

In  the  year  18LI  Baranof  at  last  carried  out  Rezanof's  suggestion 
and  established  himself  on  the  coast  a  short  distance  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  His  next  in  command,  Kushkof,  was  dispatched  with 
a  number  of  men,  and  succeeded  in  eliecting  a  lodgment  at  Bodega, 
where  he  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians  '*  by  purchase." 
The  Indians  at  the  lime  declared  that  they  were  entirely  independent 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  never  advanced  northward  from  the  presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  The  Spanish  Grown,  as  is  well  known,  claimed  a 
title  to  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  America  by  ^'  right  of  aiscovery." 
At  that  time  Baranof  was  annually  extending  his  intercourse  aud 
joint  ventures  with  the  traders  from  Boston  and  other  American  ports. 
He  had  close  at  hand  in  the  seal  rookeries  of  Bering  Sea  an  almost 
inexhaustible  treasury,  furnishing  the  means  to  pay  aU  demands  of  his 
foreign  friends  without  making  drafts  upon  the  home  office  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.   When  the  Kolosh  Indians  of  Yakutat  had  destroyed  the  com- 
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pany's  fiettlemmit  at  that  place  Baranof  employed  the  Boston  captain^ 
Oampbell,  with  his  ship,  to  intimidate  the  hostile  natives  into  a  sur- 
render of  a  few  captive  survivors,  and  during  a  single  year  the  com- 
pany's share  in  sea-otter  expeditions^  undertaken  in  partnership  with 
these  Yankee  skippers,  along  the  California  coast,  amounted  to  200,000 
or  300,000  rubles.  In  many  instances,  however,  these  shrewd  ^*  part- 
ners" managed  to  secure  to  themselves  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Once 
a  Captain  Bennett  sold  his  cargo  of  provisions  and  stores  for  fur-seal 
skins  at  the  rate^of  $1  each,  and  then  sailed  across  to  Kamchatka  and 
sold  the  skins  to  the  company's  agent  at  Petropavlovsk  at  $2  each. 
These  and  similar  trajisactions  were  duly  reported  to  the  company's 
home  office,  accompanied  by  demands  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Baranof,  who  was  represented  as  a  mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of 
tlio  foreign  traders,  who  got  into  his  good  graces  by  wining  and  dining 
him  in  their  cabins.  The  peculiar  circumstances  a^nding  the  attempt 
of  Hunt,  the  agent  of  Astor,  to  negotiate  with  BM'anof  have  been 
graphically  described  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  sketoh  of  Astoria. 

The  directors  of  the  Bussian- American  Company  became  thoroughly 
nlarmed  at  the  reports  of  the  large  sums  diverted  into  foreign  diiannels 
from  their  own  domains,  and  instructions  were  promptly  forwarded  to 
Baranof  to  change  his  policy.  This  communication  was  accompanied 
by  the  announcement  that  another  ship,  the  Suvarofj  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Lazarev,  was  being  fitted  for  a  voyage  to  the  Bussian  col- 
onies. The  vessel  sailed  from  Cronstadt  on  the  8th  of  October,  1813, 
and  arrived  at  Bitka  November  14, 1814,  having  been  delayed  nearly 
four  months  in  England  waiting  for  a  cargo.  She  had  scarcely  been 
moored  at  her  anchorage  when  disputes  arose  between  her  commander 
and  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  the  question  of  relative  rank 
being  of  coarse  involved  and  giving  additional  bitterness  to  the  contests 
Lazarev  finally  refused  point  blank  to  obey  Baranors  orders,  and  sailed 
from  Sitka  without  final  instructions.  In  his  rage  Baranof  discharged 
a  few  (tf  his  cannon  after  the  retreating  ship,  without,  however,  doing 
any  damage,  and  Lazarev  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to 
South  American  porte^  buying  up  a  valuable  cargo  of  the  products  of 
tiie  tropical  climes,  which  met  with  ready  sale  in  Russia.  The  value  of 
the  whole  shipment  by  the  Suvarofj  including  the  fhrs,  was  estimated 
at  considerably  over  1,000,000  rubles.  In  his  reports  to  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  directors  of  the  Bussian- American  Company  Lazarev 
reported  the  doings  and  character  of  Baranof  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
arrangemente  were  made  at  last  to  select  a  successor. 

A  Dr.  Scheffer  had  gone  out  to  the  colonies  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon 
of  the  Suvarofj  but  during  that  vessel's  stay  in  the  harbor  of  Sitka  the 
doctor  had  quarreled  with  the  officers,  and  finally  left  the  ship  and 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Baranof,  the  latter  taking  a 
great  fancy  to  the  foreigner,  who  could  boast  of  great  linguistic  ability 
and  a  general  polish  acquired  in  a  life  of  adventure.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Boston  skippers  messages  and  presente  had  been 
exchanged  between  Baranof  and  King  Kamehameha  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Scheffer  seized  upon  this  circumstance  to  work  upon  Baranofs 
ambition,  and  together,  inspired  by  copious  draughts  of  Sandwich 
Islands  rum,  they  formed  the  scheme  of  colonizing  and  finally  annex- 
ing those  islands  to  the  Bussian  Empire. 

Scheff(W  was  dispatehed  to  the  island  of  Hawaii  as  diplomatic  agent, 
provided  by  his  ambitious  patron  with  ample  means  and  full  {lowers. 
He  found  Kamehameha  fully  controlled  by  the  English,  bat,  nothing 
daunted,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  E^aui,  which  was  then  under  the 
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rale  of  King  Tomare,  and  endeavored  to  incite  the  latter  to  throw  off 
)U8  aUegtance  to  Kamehameha  and  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.    With  the  assistance  of  quite  a  large  force 
of  Aleutian  laborers  Scheffer  erected  buildings  and  planted  gardens 
and  fields,  the  gift  of  Tomare,  whose  wife  he  had  succeeded  in  curing 
of  intermittent  fever.    This  enterprise  was  maintained  for  several' 
years,  and,  upon  Baranors  earnest  application,  the  company's  authori- 
ties endeavored  to  enUst  the  Imperial  Government  in  its  aid.    A  mag- 
nificent gold -embroidered  uniform,  a  general's  chapeau,  and  some  gold 
and  silver  medals  were  forwarded  to  Tomare  from  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  but,  fully  aware  of  its  weakness  at  sea,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  go  beyond  this  in  support  of  the  company's  enter- 
prise.   In  the  meantime  English  and  American  intrigue  had  been  active 
at  the  court  of  Kamehameha,  who  finally  took  active  measures  to 
restore  his  supremacy  over  the  rebellious  Tomare.    The  latter  became 
alarmed  at  the  nonarrival  of  Russian  reinforcements  promised  by 
Bcheffer,  and  at  last  compelled  him  to  fly  from  the  islands.    Two  ships 
belonging  to  the  company's  service  had  been  lost  while  attempting  to 
convey  supplies  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  settlement,  and  altogether  the 
enterprise  was  attended  with  pecuniary  loss  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
draw  upon  BArauof  the  severest  censure  of  tbe  board  of  directors. 

A  Kfe  of  dissipation,  old  age,  and  constant  struggles  with  savages 
and  his  own  scarcely  less  savage  subordinates,  as  well  as  the  irritating 
quarrels  with  Government  officers,  began  to  tell  upon  Baranofs  health. 
Ever  since  the  year  1809,  when  two  promyshleniks,  Naplavkof  and 
Popof,  had  organized  a  conspiracy  to  kill  Baranof,  fit  out  one  of  the 
oom]>any'8  vessels  with  arms,  provisions,  and  merchandise,  and  to  make 
tbeir  oscape  to  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  they  proposed  to 
lead  a  life  of  perpetual  bliss,  the  chiei  manager  had  given  evidence  of 
a  iH'oken  spirit.  The  conspiracy  was  suppressed  without  bloodshed, 
one  of  the  members  having  proved  traitor,  but  its  effect  upon  BaranoPs 
Urind  oould  be  detected  in  all  his  subsequent  transactions.  Twice  the 
directors  of  the  company  had  resolved  to  relieve  him;  and  once,  in 
199Sy  they  appointed  OolliBgiate  Assessor  Koch  to  that  position,  but  he 
died  in  Kamchatka  before  reaching  his  destination.  Seven  years  later 
niftier  officer  of  the  civil  service,  Collegiate  Councilor  Bomovolokof, 
was  sent  out  on  the  ship  Neva^  but,  tbe  vessel  was  wrecked  within  a 
short  di€rtance  of  Sitka,  and  Bornovolokof  lost  his  life.  At  last,  in  1817, 
Captain  Hagemeister  was  sent  to  Sitka  in  the  ship  KiUvzofj  with  in- 
slaructions  to  relieve  Baranof  as  chief  manager  of  the  colonies.  He 
arrived  in  the  same  year,  but  did  not  introduce  himself  in  his  real 
capacity.  He  remained  at  Sitka  inspecting  and  investigating  the  com- 
pany's affairs  until  the  11th  of  January,  1818,  when  he  suddenly  pro- 
duced his  commission  and  ordered  Baranof  to  turn  over  his  comma&d 
td  him.  The  shock  of  this  sudden  revelation  was  too  great  for  the  old 
man,  who  began  to  fail  more  rapidly  from  that  day.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  of  his  former  subordinates  he  arranged  his  papers  and 
transferred  to  Hagemeister  both  movable  and  immovable  property  far 
exceeding  in  value  the  amounts  called  for  by  tbe  returns  of  the  com- 
pany. 'Hiough  millions  had  passed  through  his  hands  he  found  himself 
at  the  age  of  80  a  poor  man.  Very  much  enfeebled  in  health,  he  sailed 
on  the  ship  Kutuzof  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  Hagemeister,  his  successor,  sailed  on  the  same  ship,  leaving  a 
Lieutenant  Yanovsky  in  charge  of  colonial  affairs.  On  the  voyage 
home  the  Kutuzof  was  detained  for  some  time  at  Batavia,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  the  physician,  Baranof  insisted  upon  passing  that  time  on 
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shore,  where  he  was  attacked  with  malarial  fever,  and  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  taken  ou  board  when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail.  The 
following  day,  the  16th  of  April,  1819,  the  creator  of  Eassia's  domains 
on  the  North  Pacific  breathed  his  last. 

Lieatenant  Yanovsky,  who  had  been  left  in  temporary  charge  of 
'the  colonies  by  Hagemeister,  did  his  best  to  carry  oat  the  wishes  of  the 
company  concerning  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  territory,  and  expe- 
ditions were  sent  oat  by  land  and  sea  in  various  directions,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  and  preliminary  survey  of  the  coast  from  Bristol  Bay 
westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim  Eiver  and  Nunivak  Island. 
One  party  of  explorers  even  reached  the  vicinity  of  Norton  Sound,  with- 
out, however,  discovering  the  Yukon  Eiver,  the  mouth  of  which  must 
have  been  passed  by  the  boats  of  the  expeaition.  Another  exploring 
party  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nushagak  Eiver  into  the  interior, 
and  succeeded  in  crossing  over  the  mountains  and  tundras  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kuskokvim. 

The  work  of  changing  the  company's  system  of  hiring  laborers  on 
shares  to  the  employment  of  men  witli  fixed  salaries  was  completed  by 
Yanovsky  under  Hagemeister's  direction. 

Occasional  intercourse  was  still  carried  on  with  the  Boston  traders, 
but  not  on  its  former  scale  of  magnitude.  In  1818  Hagemeister  made 
a  contract  with  a  Captain  Eoquefeuille,  who  had  been  fitted  out  by  sev- 
eral merchants  of  Marseilles  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  to  French  trade.  Eoquefeuille  saw  at  once  that  he 
could  not  compete  with  the  Eussian- American  Company*  in  opening 
trade,  and  therefore  made  an  agreement  with  the  Eussian  chief  man- 
ager to  hunt  sea  otters  on  shares,  with  the  assistance  of  natives.  He 
received  thirty  bidarkas  (of  two  men  each),  under  the  condition  that  in 
case  of  loss  of  life  or  accident  during  tlie  voyage  the  French  captain 
was  to  reimburse  the  company  or  the  hunters'  families,  the  price  of  a 
life  being  fixed  at  $100. 

Two  weeks  after  leaving  Sitka,  Eoquefeuille's  ship  was  attacked  by  the 
Hyda  Indians  inhabiting  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
He  succeeded  in  beating  them  off,  but  a  party  of  his  hunters,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  men  and  three  women,  who  had  landed  some  distance 
from  the  ship,  were  butchered  by  the  savages.  Eoquefeuille  made  a 
tbw  attempts  to  trade  with  the  natives  after  this  agreement,  but  his 
goods  were  of  an  inferior  character,  and  hefEuled  to  secure  a  single  skin. 
He  returned  to  Sitka,  paid  for  the  twenty-three  lives  lost,  and  sailed 
away,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles  convinced  his  patrons  that  there 
was  no  field  for  French  enterprise  in  the  North  Pacific. 

The  settlement  established  by  Baranof  on  the  coast  of  Galifomia  had 
by  no  means  remained  undisturbed.  When  the  Spanish  authorities  at 
San  Francisco  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  located  themselves  per- 
manently, they  sent  an  officer  with  several  men  with  a  peremptory 
demand  that  the  Eussians  should  leave  at  once  a  coast  claimed  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  Kushkof,  who  was  then  in  command,  managed  to  post- 
pone action  in  the  matter  on  the  plea  of  having  no  authority,  and  in 
the  following  year  Baranof  sent  Lieutenant  Podushkin  to  the  governor 
of  California  with  a  declaration  that  the  company's  colony  was  located 
on  land  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  that  he  could  not  withdraw  it 
until  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid  had  decided  the  ques- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  made  proposals  for  a  sea-otter  hunt  along 
the  California  coast  on  joint  account  of  the  Eussian- American  Company 
and  the  California  authorities,  offering  the  latter  high  prices  for  the 
skins.    The  offer  was  tempting,  and,  though  officially  declined,  was 
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privately  accepted.  The  Bassians  remained  nndistnrbed  on  their  farms 
at  Bodega  Bay,  and  the  coffers  of  the  Spanish  officials  and  mission- 
aries began  to  fill  with  the  bright  dollars  received  in  payment  for  sea 
otters  killed  by  Innnit  hunters  in  Spanish  waters.  The  principal  motive 
of  Bezanof  in  ordering  the  establishment  of  this  colony  had  been  to 
secure  a  depot  of  br^dstnffs  for  the  northern  stations,  but  in  this 
respect  the  enterprise  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the  veiy  cause  fore- 
seen by  the  chamberlain. 

The  Siberians  and  the  Aleuts  were  but  indifferent  farmers,  and  would 
go  off  on  hunting  expeditious  just  at  the  time  when  the  ground  ought  to 
be  plowed  or  the  seed  put  in,  and  the  consequences  were  short  crops 
and  a  demand  for  supplies  from  Sitka.    In  cattle  breeding  the  Arctic 
fanners  met  with  no  better  success.    Large  herds  were  purchased  from 
the  Spaniards,  but  the  Aleut  herdsmen  were  in  mortal  dread  of  the 
huge  animals,  unlike  anything  they  ever  saw  at  home,  and  at  the  least 
display  of  nnruliness  on  the  part  of  the  cattle  they  would  fly  to  the 
station,  leaving  their  trust  to  the  mercy  of  marauding  Indians.    Fail- 
ing in  these  two  objects,  the  manager  of  the  colony  began  to  experi- 
ment in  shipbuilding,  using  the  wood  of  the  live  oak  and  cedar  covering 
the  hillsides. 

The  privileges  granted  the  Bussian- American  Company  by  the  Em- 
peror Paul  expire!  with  the  year  1820.  The  business  of  the  country 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years  had,  on  the  whole,  been  very  profita- 
ble, and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  get  an  extension  of  the 
privileges  for  another  period  of  equal  length,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  nobles  of  high  standing,  and  even  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
were  shareholders  this  object  was  easily  attained.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I  not  only  extended  the  old  privileges,  but  made  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  rights  conferred  upon  the  company  by  the  charter,  and 
in  the  year  1820  the  company  reported  the  payment  of  a  biennial  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders  amounting  to  1,195,495  rubles,  while  for  the 
years  1816  and  1817  it  had  been  1,156,950  rubles. 

The  population  bf  the  colonies  under  full  control  of  the  company 
(exclusive  of  the  independent  native  tribes)  was  given  at  391  Bussians, 
444  Creoles,  and  8,384  natives. 

The  fleet  owned  by  the  company  and  engaged  in  traffic  in  the  colonial 
waters  in  the  year  1820  consisted  of  1  brigantine  of  306  tons,  3  brigs  of 
200  tons,  2  schooners  of  120  and  1  of  60  tons;  and  3  sloops,  1  of  60  and 
2  of  30  tons  each.  In  addition  to  these  the  company  had  purchased  5 
foreign  barks  and  ships  for  the  voyage  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  colo- 
nies and  8  others  for  service  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  year  1821  Hagemeister  was  relieved  by  Mikhail  Ivanovich 
Muraviev,  who  continncid  the  work  of  organization  of  the  colonies  and' 
managed  the  company's  txade.  Hagemeister  urged  removal  to  the 
island  of  Kadiak,  which  offered  a  much  more  pleasant  and  comfortable 
place  of  residence  than  Sitka,  but  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
maintain  quite  a  large  force  at  the  latter  place  to  keep  in  check  the 
warlike  and  unruly  Kolosh.  Up  to  the  year  1823  the  district  of  Atkha 
had  been  attached  to  the  Okhotsk  office  of  the  Bussian- American  Com- 
pany, but  the  impracticability  of  such  an  arrangement  became  obvious, 
and  all  the  Aleutian  Islands  were  transferred  to  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  and  from  that  time  dates 
t^e  separate  existence  and  management  of  Bussian  America. 

The  boundary  of  the  Bussian  possessions  was  finally  settled  under 
Muraviev's  administration.  The  treaty  was  concluded  between  Bussia 
and  the  United  States  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1824,  and  with  England 
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on  tlie  28th  of  February,  1825,  designating  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is 
latitude  54^  40'  north,  and  between  longitade  131^  and  133<^  west  firoin 
Greenwich,  as  the  sontheru  line  of  the  Bnssian  possessions,  and  as  itti 
eastern  boundary  a  line  running  from  the  head  of  Portland  Ganal  north- 
ward along  the  sammits  of  the  coaJBt  range  of  mountains  to  a  point 
where  it  intersects  the  fifty^sixth  degree  of  latitude;  from  thence  the 
line  running  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  along  the  one  hundred  and  forty^first 
meridian.  Both  English  and  American  traders  were  allowed  to  trade 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  in  the  waters  belonging  to  the  strip  of  coast 
up  to  latitude  56^. 

The  princii>al  explorations  undertaken  during  this  period  were  made 
in  the  northern  precincts  of  Bering  Sea  by  two  skilled  navigators, 
Etholin  and  Kromchenko,  the  former  of  whom  subsequently  rose  to  the 
rank  of  chief  manager  of  the  colonies.  The  surveys  are  still  our  best 
authorities  for  the  coast  line  included  in  their  labors.  An  Arctic  expedi- 
tion had  been  organized  as  early  as  the  year  1815,  by  Count  Bumiantzof, 
at  his  own  expense.  He  fitted  out  the  brig  Burik^  and  placed  in  com 
mand  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  of  the  navy.  The  German  poet  and  scientist, 
Adelbert  von  Ohamisso,  accompanied  this  expedition,  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  and  survey  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the  Arctic  Ooast  ol 
America  as  far  as  Gape  Lisburne. 

In  1826  Mnraviev  was  relieved  by  Gaptaiu  Ghistiakof.  In  this  period 
occurred  the  exploring  voyage  of  the  sloop  of  war  Seniavin^  commanded 
by  Gaptain  Liitke,  who  subsequently  compiled  an  atlas  of  the  Alaskan 
Goast  and  islands  and  published  a  valuable  work  describing  the 
country. 

The  work  of  christianizing  the  natives  of  the  Bnssian  colonies  had 
been  prosecuted  with  increased  vigor  since  the  renewal  of  the  compa- 
ny's privileges  in  1821,  and  in  1823  the  priest  Mordovsky  arrived  at 
Kadi^  with  two  missionary  monks.  In  1824  Ivan  Veniaminof  landed 
at  Unalaska,  and  in  the  following  year  Yakof  Netzvetof  took  charge  oi 
the  church  at  Atkha.  Veniaminof  especially  was  instrumental  in 
spreading  the  teachings  of  Ghristianity  over  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
visiting  not  only  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  also  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land from  Bristol  Bay  westward  beyond  the  Kuskokvim  Delta,  and  in 
the  third  year  from  his  arrival  the  Bnssian  Ghurch  in  the  colonies  num 
bered  10,5(>1  communicants,  of  whom  8,632  were  natives.  All  the 
churches  and  chapels  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
The  schools  at  that  time  numbered  but  three,  located  at  Sitka,  Ki^iak, 
and  Unalaska. 

After  a  prosperous  administration,  during  which  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  Bussian  possessions  had  been  obtained  by 
means  of  numerous  exploring  expeditions,  Ghistiakof  was  relieved,  in 
1831,  by  Baron  Wrangell.  This  was  the  time  when  the  Hudson  Ba]/ 
Company  was  most  active  in  extending  its  operations  on  the  Pacific 
Goast,  and  the  two  vast  monopolies  were  watching  each  other  with  sus- 
picion.  The  English  company  made  several  proposals  for  mutui^ 
agreements  looking  toward  uniformity  in  the  management  of  theii 
intercourse  with  Indians,  but  Wrangell  had  his  instructions  to  crush 
the  dangerous  opposition  if  ]>ossible  without  proceeding  to  open  rup- 
ture. His  sloops  and  schooners  patrolled  the  channels  of  the  Alexandei 
Archipelago,  with  orders  to  seize  all  boats  belonging  to  the  English. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Gompany  had  stations  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Stakhin  Biver,  which  they  were  anxious  to  supply  by  water,  sending 
ships  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  situated  in  the  Bussian 
territory.    Wishing  to  prevent  this  Wrangell  sent  Liettteaant  Zareubc 
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in  the  brig  Chieagof  to  the  month  of  tho  Stakhin  Biver  with  orders  to 
establish  a  station.    This  he  did,  constructing  the  K^doute  St.  Diouys 
on  the  spot  where  the  present  Indian  village  of  Wrangell  is  located. 
Several  beats  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  attempting  to  enter  the 
river  wore  &red  npon  and  turned  back.    At  last  the  British  traders 
ooncladed  to  make  the  attempt  on  a  larger  scale,  and  fitted  out  a  bark, 
the  Drifody  commanded  by  Captain  Ogdeu,  with  orders  to  establish  a 
large  fort  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  Stakhin  Biver;  but  Captsan 
Ogden,  finding  it  impracticable  to  ascend,  returned  to  Vancouver 
Island  and  reported  his  failure.   The  matter  was  duly  represented  to  the 
directors  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  Loudon,  who  presented  a 
daim  for  dams^es  against  the  Bussian-Amerieau  Company,  amounting 
to  £21,500,  the  alleged  expenditure  incurred  by  the  company  in  fitting 
out  the  Dryad.    At  this  time  Baron  Wrangell's  term  of  office  was  about 
to  expire,  and  he  concluded  to  attend  personally  to  the  settlement  of 
this  eomplieation.    Proceeding  to  San  Francisco  in  one  of  the  com- 
pany's vessels,  and  thence  overland  through  California  and  Mexico  to 
the  capital  of  that  younrg  Bepublic,  he  endeavored  to  settle  with  the 
authorities  a  dispute  concerning  the  Bussian  title  to  the  Boss  colony  on 
Bodega  Bay.    Without  concluding  this  business,  he  hurried  on  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  met  two  commissioners  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany,  including  Sir  Qeorge  Simpson,  and  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
quickly  agreed  upon.    The  terms  of  this  agreement  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Hadson  Bay  Company  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  sum  of  £21,500^  the  dam^ 
ages  for  the  detention  of  tne  veMel. 

2.  The  piece  of  coast  in  the  Russian  possessions  from  Lynn  Canal  to  the  soathem 
boandary  was  leased^tp  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  an  annoal  rental  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  dating  from  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  trade  in  the  leased  territory  for  the  time  mentioned,  under  condi- 
tion of  final  surrenderor  aU  the  buildings  and  fortifications  erected  on  the  lands  thus 
leased. 

3.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  obliged  to  confine  its  operations  to  the  mainland 
and  not  to  trade  on  any  island  or  other  portion  of  the  Bussian  domain. 

4.  The  payment  of  rental  was  to  be  made  annually  in  land  otters,  to  the  number  of 
2,009  skins,  representing  at  the  prices  of  that  time  118,000  rubles. 

&  In  adaition  to  this  pavment  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  bound  itself  to  sell  annu* 
ally  to  the  Bnssian-American  Company  2,000  additional  sea-otter  skins  from  the 
Columbia  Biver  at  23s.  each  and  3,000  land-otter  skins  from  Hudson  Bay  at  328.  each. 

6.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  bound  itself  to  furnish  the  Russinn-Amcrican  colony 
witli  a  certain  (quantity  of  provisions,  oarrying  the  same  on  their  own  vessels  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  freights 

7.  In  ease  of  war  the  agreement  was  to  be  annulled  after  a  notice  of  three  mouths. 

This  agreement  was  approved  by  both  the  Bnssian  and  the  English 
Oovornments,  and  the  land  in  question  was  surrendered  to  the  Budsou 
Baj  Comxtany.  The  arrangement  was  advantageous  to  the  Eussian- 
Ajnerican  Gompan^^  who  theretofore  had  maintained  their  establish- 
ment on  the  Stahkm  Eiver  at  a  loss,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the 
rival  company  in  the  interior. 

In  1836,  after  Baron  Wrangell's  departure,  Captain  Kuprianof  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  and  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  an  extenaionof  the  company's  business  iu  the  north- 
em  xMirt  of  the  colonial  domains,  where,  under  his  predecessor's  rule, 
lieatenant  Tebenkof  had  in  1835  established  the  Bidoute  St.  Michael 
on  N4irton  Sound.  He  fitted  out  the  brig  Polyphene,  under  command 
of  Oi4»tain  E»^evarof,  for  an  Arctic  exploration,  and  sailed  iu  July, 
1838,  succeeding  in  reaching  Point  Barrow,  not  with  his  ship,  but  by 
means  of  bidars,  coasting  ftom  Kotzebue  Sound  eastward.  Kuprianof 
mad«  several  voyages  to  San  Francisco,  attending  personally  to  the 
stIU  unsettled  queiSlon  in  regard  to  the  company's  OaUlbrnia  colony 
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and  inau^rating  proceedings  leading  to  its  final  sale  a  few  years  latei 
Toward  the  end  of  his  administration  the  missionary  Veniaminof  wa 
called  to  Irkutsk  and  consecrated  as  bishop  of  the  independent  dioces 
of  Enssian  America,  which  np  to  that  time  had  been  attached  to  th 
Episcopal  see  of  Irkutsk,  this  change  involving  the  erection  of  a  cathc 
dral  at  Sitka  and  the  subsequent  residence  of  Veniaminof  (who  on  hi 
consecration  had  assumed  the  name  of  Innocentius)  at  that  place.  Ii 
his  new  field  of  labor  he  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  sa\ 
age  Kolosh,  and,  mastering  their  language,  translated  several  book 
of  the  New  Testament  and  some  hymns  and  a  catechism.  His  succes 
in  the  work  of  conversion  was,  however,  only  temporary,  being  confines 
altogether  to  the  time  of  his  presence  among  them.  A  seminary  fo 
the  training  of  native  and  Creole  youths  to  the  priesthood  was  als 
established  by  him  and  maintained  until  the  bishop's  see  was  finall; 
transferred  to  Kamchatka. 

While  the  northern  seacoast  was  being  surveyed  by  scientific  navi 
gators,  such  as  Lieutenants  Tebenkof  and  Rosenberg,  the  interior  o 
the  country  was  not  neglected.  Glazunof  aiid  Malakhof  penetratei 
into  the  recesses  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim  valleys;  the  forme 
ascending  the  Yukon  (then  called  the  Kvikhpak)  as  far  as  Nulato,  an< 
was  the  first  to  make  the  portage  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuf 
kokvim  in  1836,  while  the  latter  proceeded  from  the  r^doute  on  th 
Nushagak  Elver  to  the  Kuskokvim,  and  thence  to  Nulato,  establishin; 
a  station  which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  savage  natives. 

The  fortification  of  St.  Michael,  established  by  Tebenkof,  was  ser 
ously  threatened  by  the  natives  of  Kotzebue  Sound  in  the  year  183( 
The  rddoute  was  surrounded  by  a  large  force  during  the  absence  of 
small  detachment  consisting  of  nine  men,  with  the  trader  Kuprianoi 
but  the  latter,  observing  the  movements  of  the  savages,  fought  his  wa; 
through  their  lines  with  great  bravery  and  rejoined  the  garrison,  an( 
together  they  succeeded  in  repelling  all  attacks. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  occurred  under  Kuprianof 
administration  of  the  Russian  possessions  was  the  appearance  of 
smallpox  epidemic  extending  from  1836  to  1840,  inclusive.  The  diseaa 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Sitka,  November,  1836,  and  though  at  tha 
time  the  company  had  a  resident  physician.  Dr.  Blaschke,  at  thatplaci 
all  efforts  to  stay  its  ravages  were  in  vain.  Old  and  middle-aged  peopl 
sufiered  most,  attacks  in  their  cases  proving  nearly  always  fatal,  bu 
among  children  the  mortality  was  less.  The  Creoles,  owing,  perhaps,  t 
their  more  cleanly  mode  of  life,  sufiered  in  a  minor  degree,  but  ih 
Kolosh,  living  in  filth  and  misery,  were  swept  away  by  whole  families 
and  inside  of  three  months  400  deaths  occurred  in  the  native  village  c 
Sitka  alone.  Only  one  Russian  was  attacked  during  that  time,  an< 
he  recovered.  In  March,  1837,  the  disease  began  to  die  oat.  Amon, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  native  settlements  on  the  interior  channels  < 
the  Alexander  Archipelago  the  mortality  was  also  very  great.  As  soo 
as  navigation  opened  a  station  surgeon,  Yalsky,  with  three  exper 
enced  assistants,  was  dispatched  to  the  district  of  Kadiak  with  order 
to  vaccinate  the  people,  but  the  precaution  came  too  late,  the  diseas 
having  been  evidently  carried  to  Kadiak  on  the  same  ship  which  brough 
the  medical  assistants.  On  the  island  of  Kadiak  736  persons  died.  O 
the  peninsula  of  Aliaska  one  of  the  assistant  surgeons  vaccinated  24 
persons,  and  in  that  vicinity  only  27  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Blaschke  was  dispatched  to  Unalaska,  where  he  vaccinated  1,08 
natives,  and  here  only  130  died.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  trading  post 
on  Oooks  Inlet,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  Bristol  Bay  the  nativ€ 
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refiised  to  submit  to  vacciimtion,  the  consequence  being  that  550  per- 
sons were  attacked  by  the  disease,  of  whom  over  200  died.  The  last 
eases  of  smallpox  in  any  iK)rtiou  of  the  Russian  colonies  were  reported 
in  1810. 

Abont  the  end  of  Baron  WrangelPs  administration  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  expenses  of  the  Russian- American  Company  in  main- 
taining their  colonies  in  northwestern  America  were  increasing  to  an 
alarming  degree,  while  the  income  derived  from  the  fur  trade  remained 
stationary,  or  even  decreased  in  many  of  its  branches.    The  officers  of 
the  company  stationed  in  the  colonies  reported  that  one  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs  could  be  found  in  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  feeble  and 
soperannuated  employees  were  drawing  salaries  and  subsistence  with- 
out rendering  adequate  service.    These  individuals  had  grown  old  and 
lost  their  health  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  could  not  well  be 
discharged  and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources;  and  in  order  to 
relieve  the  company  from  this  burden,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  directors 
petitioned  the  Government  for  permission  to  pension  off  the  useless 
employees  or  to  settle  them  in  the  most  favorable  localities  as  fisher- 
men and  tillers  of  the  soil.    The  proposition  was  favorably  considered 
by  the  Grovemment,  and  a  ukase  was  issued  on  the  2d  of  April,  1835, 
empowering  the  Russian  American  Company  to  locate  as  permanent 
settlers  such  of  their  employees  as  had  married  native  ororeole  women 
in  the  colonies,  and  who,  on  account  of  disease  or  old  age,  were  no 
longer  able  to  serve  the  company.    Such  settlements  were  to  be  made 
only  upon  written  request  of  the  superannuated  servants,  and  the  com- 
pany was  obliged  to  select  a  piece  of  ground,  build  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, furnish  agricultural  implements,  seed,  cattle,  and  fowls,  besides 
providing  the  settlers  with  provisions  for  one  year.    These  individ- 
uals thus  located  were  exempt  from  taxation  and  military  duty,  and  a 
list  of  their  names  was  to  be  forwarded  annually  with  the  company's 
report.    The  children  of  these  settlers  could  be  taken  into  the  com- 
pany's service  upon  their  own  request,  at  established  r«ates  of  salary. 
The  company  was  obliged  to  purchase  all  surplus  produce  of  the  settlers, 
and  also  such  furs  as  they  might  be  able  to  obtain.    The  ukase  also 
permitted  Creoles  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  after  concluding  their 
term  of  service  with  the  company.    The  Russian  settlers  of  this  class 
were  to  be  known  officially  as  colonial  citizens  and  the  Creoles  as  colo- 
nial settlers.    As  localities  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  the  chief  man- 
ager selected  the  coast  of  Oooks  Inlet,  the  island  of  Afognak,  and 
Spruce  Island. 

In  1840  Captain  Etholin  was  appointed  chief  manager  of  the  colonies 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  serious  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  native  population.  The  smallpox  epidemic  had  carried  off 
a  large  i>ercentage  of  the  providers  of  the  native  families,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence whole  families  and  communities  were  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  On  Kadiak  and  nearly  all  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  people  to  live  in  small  settlements  of  one  or  two 
families  each,  widely  scattered  along  the  coast,  and  even  these  small 
communities  wandered  frequently  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  better 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  In  their  isolated  condition  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  small  families  or  village  communities  found  themselves  at 
the  end  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  in  a  condition  of  extreme  want  and 
out  of  reach  of  assistance  from  their  neighbors.  On  Kadiak  Island  alone 
sixly-five  village  sites,  occupied  by  a  few  individuals  each,  were  enumer- 
ated. Captain  Etholin,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  predecessor, 
ooncluded  to  consolidate  the  scattered  settlements,  each  hamlet  being 
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unable  to  provide  for  its  own  existence,  and  to  establish  large  villages, 
each  under  the  niauageiiient  of  a  competent  chief.  The  chiefs  were  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  collection  of  food  supplies  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  were  intrusted  with  the  inaiDtenance  of  storehouses  in  which 
each  community  deposited  surplus  provisions  in  times  of  plenty,  to  be 
issued  agaiu  in  times  of  want.  This  measure  was  energetically  carried 
out,  not  only  at  Kadiak,  but  on  the  Shumagiu  and  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  its  eifect  was  very  beneficial. 

The  second  term  of  the  Russian- American  Company's  special  privi- 
leges expired  in  1841,  and  the  directors  and  shareholders  labored  aasida- 
ously  for  a  new  grant  of  charter  for  another  twenty  years.  The  Impe- 
rial Government  took  some  time  to  consider  the  question,  but  in  1844  a 
new  charter  was  granted.  This  document  increased  the  rights  and 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  company,  confirmed  the  establishmentof  the 
two  classes  of  colonial  citizens  and  colonial  settlers,  and  enlarged  the  colo- 
nial government  by  the  establishment  of  a  council  to  consist  of  the  assist- 
antchief  managerand  twoorthreenaval  officers  stationed  in  thecolonies^ 
which  council  was  invested  with  advisory  functions  only  in  the  man- 
agement of  colonial  affairs,  but  acted  in  certain  emergencies  as  a  court 
of  arbitration  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  and  the  company's 
authority. 

An  extensive  exploration  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  regions  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Btholin.  In  the  month  of  May,  1842,  the 
brig  OhlioUk  proceeded  to  St.  Michael  with  Lieutenant  Zagoskin,  of  the 
navy,  and  five  assistants.  After  fitting  out  his  expedition  with  provi- 
sions, dogs,  and  canoes,  Zagoskin  made  several  journeys  along  the  coast 
of  Norton  Sound,  and  finally  crossed  over  the  hills  of  the  Ooast  Bange 
into  the  valley  of  the  Yukon.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1843,  the  expe- 
dition reached  Nulato,  and  from  here  Zagoskin  undertook  a  journey  to 
Kotzebue  Sound,  but,  owing  to  the  desertion  of  his  assistant,  failed  to 
accomplish  his  object  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Kulato.  The  follow- 
ing spring  he  constructed  a  large  bidar  of  six  oars,  and  set  out  in  June 
upon  the  journey  to  the  upper  river.  After  advancing  more  than  100 
miles  irom  Kulato  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  natives  obliged  him  to 
return  to  the  latter  place,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Ikogmnte,  cross- 
ing over  the  tundras  to  the  Kuskokvim.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
1844,  he  established  himself  at  the  B^doute  Kalmakovsky,  making  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  surrounding  country,  finally  returning  to 
St.  Michael  and  thence  to  Sitka. 

Zagoskin  subsequently  published  a  voluminous  journal  of  bis  travels 
in  the  basins  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  Oaptain  Etholin  concluded 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  Koss  colony  on  the  ooast  of  Oaliforniai 
The  imperial  permission  for  this  transfer  had  been  obtained  some  years 
previously  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  who  had  beoome  convinced 
that  the  enterprise  had  not  resulted  in  any  pecuniary  advantage.  Dar- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  settlement  ten  vessels  (brigs  and  schooners) 
hi^  been  constructed  of  timber  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
records  show  that  not  one  of  these  vessels  proved  seaworthy  for  more 
than  six  years  after  construction;  but  whether  this  was  due  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  builders  or  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  had  not  been 
seasoned,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  There  waa  no  lack  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  the  settlement,  as  we  have  evidence  of  much  work  per- 
formed by  the  Eussians  for  their  unskilled  neighbors  in  San  Franoisco 
Bay,  where  sailing  and  row  boats  were  built  for  the  Mexican  authorities 
and  private  individuals,  and  even  one  buggy  for  the  use  <rf  a  missionary; 
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but  having  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  creating  a  never-failing  supply 
of  breadstuffs  for  the  northern  stations,  the  company  finally  sold  the 
laud,  with  all  bnildings  and  live  stock,  to  a  native  of  Switzerland,  named 
Sutter. 

Etholin  also  displayed  great  energy  in  establishing  new  schools  and 
enlarging  those  already  in  operation  in  the  various  districts  of  the  col- 
onies. Under  the  active  superintendence  of  his  wife  a  home  was 
founded  in  Sitka,  in  which  the  Creole  girls  were  educated,  instructed 
in  household  duties  and  female  handicraft,  and  finally  provided  with  a 
small  dowry  and  married  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  company. 

The  clause  in  the  company's  charter  requiring  that  the  chief  manager 
should  be  selected  from  officers  of  the  navy  had  an  unfortunate  elfect 
npon  business.  After  Baranors  departure  not  a  single  practical  mer- 
chant or  business  man  had  the  management  of  colonial  affairs,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  dividends  diminished  every  year,  while  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  official  reports  to  the  directors  and  to 
the  Imperial  Oovernment,  the  colonies  seemed  to  be  flourishing  and 
developing  rapidly.  Each  succeeding  chief  manager  seemed  to  think 
only  of  making  the  greatest  display  of  continued  explorations,  erection 
of  buildings,  construction  of  ships  of  all  sizes,  and  the  establishment 
of  industries  and  manufactories.  The  shi]>yard  at  Sitka  was  as  com- 
plete as  any  similar  establishment  in  the  Russian  empire,  being  pro- 
vided with  all  kinds  of  workshops  and  magazines,  even  having  brass 
and  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  nautical-instrument  makers. 
Experiments  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  wooden  ware,  and 
even  woolen  stuffs  of  material  imported  from  California.  For  all  these 
enterprises  the  skilled  labor  had  to  be  imported  Irom  Russia  at  great 
expense,  and  this  circumstance  alone  will  explain  the  failure  attending 
the  attempts.  Vast  sums  were  also  wasted  in  endeavors  to  extract  the 
iron  from  a  very  inferior  grade  of  ore  found  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  only  real  advantage  the  company  ever  reaped  from  its 
many  workshops  at  Sitka  was  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments for  the  ignorant  and  indolent  rancheros  of  California,  thousands 
of  plowshares  of  the  very  primitive  pattern  in  use  in  those  countries 
being  made  at  Sitka  for  the  California  and  Mexican  markets.  Axes, 
hatchets,  spades,  and  hoes  were  also  turned  out  by  the  industrious 
workmen  of  the  Sitka  shipyard,  while  the  foundry  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  casting  bells  for  the  Catholic  missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Hauy  of  these  bells  are  still  in  existence  and  bear  witness  to  the  early, 
though  perhaps  abnormal,  industrial  development  on  our  northern 
coast 

Btholin  was,  in  1845,  relieved  by  Captain,  subsequently  Admiral,  Teb- 
enkof,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  atlas  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  ever  pub- 
lisbed^  The  hydrographic  notes  were  very  copious  and  correct,  and 
nearly  all  subsequent  charts  and  maps  have  been  based  upon  his  surveys. 
He  brought  the  colonial  fleet  into  a  high  state  of  eflfectiveness,  but  of 
the  fur  trade  he  knew  no  more  than  his  immediate  predecessors,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  shares  of  the  company  continued  to  decline  in 
value.^  Toward  the  end  of  his  administration  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  occasioned  a  sudden  revival  of  business,  as  for  a  brief  time 
the  Russian  possessions  in  North  America  were  the  nearest  depot  of 
supplies.  A  few  cargoes  of  shopworn,  unsalable  goods  that  had 
blocked  up  the  warehouses  of  the  company  for  decades  were  disposed 
of  at  San  Francisco  at  immense  profit,  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  inau- 
gurated in  salt  fish  and  Inmber.  An  attempt  was  also  made  by  the 
company  to  engage  in  mining  in  California  on  its  own  aeoount,  an  offi- 
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cial,  with  a  force  of  Aleutian  laborers,  being  sent  to  the  mines,  where  he 
took  up  a  claim,  but  aftiar  obtaining  a  few  ounces  of  the  precious  metal 
his  Aleutians  left  him  to  take  up  claims  of  their  own.  Finding  them- 
selves baflfied  in  this  enterprise  the  directors  of  the  company  dispatched 
an  experienced  mining  engineer,  a  graduate  of  the  college  of  mines  in 
St.  Petersburg,  to  Sitka,  with  orders  to  prospect  for  precious  minerals 
in  the  colonies.  This  man,  Lieutenant  Doroshin,  began  his  explorations 
in  1849.  He  discovered  gold  in  the  vicinity  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  collected 
several  ounces  in  dust,  but  this  was  the  result  of  the  labor  of  40  men 
for  nearly  a  year  at  great  expense;  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Doroshin  these  experiments  were  abandoned. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
had  been  known  for  many  years,  and  occasionally  a  small  quantity  of 
the  mineral  had  been  extracted  for  use  in  the  Sitka  shipyard  and  on 
the  tugboats  and  small  steamers  of  the  company.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  however,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  industry.  Ex- 
perienced miners  and  engineers  were  imported  from  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  large  force  of  men  was  employed  in  opening  the  coal  veins 
at  English  Bay  or  Grahams  Harbor. 

The  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  required  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
which  the  shareholders  of  the  Russian-American  Company  were  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  furnish,  but  by  this  time  the  development  of  California 
had  created  a  demand  for  coal,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  men  will- 
ing to  engage  in  such  a  venture  at  San  Francisco.  A  company  was 
formed,  consisting  of  several  American  merchants  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  Russian-American  Company,  represented  by  their  resident  agent  in 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  Kostrometiuof.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
shipment  of  machinery,  pump,  and  hoisting  works  from  the  Eastern 
States,  the  Russian- American  Company  furnishing  the  necessary  capi- 
tal for  preliminary  expenses.  The  San  Francisco  partners  of  the  new 
firm,  which  was  subsequently  named  the  American -Russian  Company, 
suggested  that  shipments  of  ice  from  Alaska  to  San  Francisco  be 
inciuded  in  the  operations  of  the  firm,  and  the  Russian  company  began 
the  construction  of  ice  houses  and  wharves  at  Sitka,  and  subsequently 
on  Wood  Island,  near  Kadiak. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Lieutenant  Barnard,  a  member  of  Captain 
Oollinson's  Franklin  search  expedition,  proceeded  to  Kulato  in  search 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  having 
traced  certain  rumors  of  the  presence  of  white  men  in  the  far  interior 
to  the  Koyukuk  tribe,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  send  for  the 
principal  chief  of  that  tribe,  who  was  then  pai-ticipating  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  annual  festival  about  26  miles  from  Nulato.  The  chief  in 
question  was  the  most  wealthy  and  infiuential  in  the  whole  region,  and 
being  possessed  of  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  importance  took 
offense  at  the  English  officer's  expression.  The  Russian  traders  who 
had  lived  for  years  at  the  isolated  station  of  Nulato  and  were  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  surrounding  warlike  tribes  had  always  respectfully 
invited  him  to  the  fort  whenever  they  desired  his  presence.  His  Indian 
pride  rose  at  the  insult  and  a  council  of  warriors  was  called ;  the  shamans 
were  also  consulted,  and  it  was  finally  concluded  that  all  the  Indians 
assembled  should  proceed  to  Kulato  and  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
alleged  insult.  At  this  time  a  Russian  employee  of  the  company,  accom- 
panied by  one  man,  arrived  on  the  spot,  having  been  instructed  to 
induce  the  chief  to  meet  Lieutenant  Barnard  at  Kulato.  As  soon  as 
his  errand  was  known  the  man  was  doomed,  and  he  was  approached 
from  behind  while  seated  on  his  sled  and  instantly  killed  with  a  lance. 
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The  Indian  companion  of  tbe  murdered  trader  was  also  kUIed.    Immedi- 
ately after  committing  this  crime  the  warriors  prepared  for  action  and 
set  out  for  Nulato.    Only  half  a  mile  from  tbe  trading  post  was  situated 
the  native  village  of  that  name,  containing  about  100  people.    The 
ludian  slain  by  the  Koyukuks  belonged  to  this  village,  and  in  order 
to  forestall  retaliation  the  invaders  surprised  the  inmates  in   their 
bouses,  killing  all  with  the  exception  of  a  few  women  and  children. 
This  was  done  so  quietly  that  the  liussians  and  their  visitor  at  the 
station  were  not  aroused.    When  the  bloodthirsty  savages  finally 
reached  the  stockade  they  found  the  commander,  Deriabin,  who  had 
jast  arisen,  sitting  behind  one  of  the  houses.    He  was  approached 
stealthily  from  behind  and  stabbed  in  the  back,  dying  immediately 
without  giving  the  alarm,  and  over  his  body  the  party  entered  the 
hoase  where  Lieutenant  Barnard  was  reading.    At  the  sight  of  the 
infm'iated  Indians  the  English  officer  seized  a  gun  and  fired  twice  with- 
oat  hitting  anyone,  and  a  notorious  shaman,  named  Larion  by  the 
Bussians,  then  stabbed  the  lieutenant  in  the  abdomen,  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound*    The  Indians  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  barracks, 
where  the  laborers  lived  with  their  native  wives,  but  a  few  shots  fixed 
by  the  besieged  induced  them  to  retreat  with  the  prisoners  made  in  the 
village.    The  murderous  shaman  had  been  wounded  in  the  m^Me,  but 
managed  to  make  his  escape  and  lived  until  a  few  years  ago,  both  feared 
aud  hated  by  whites  and  Indians,  committing  many  horrible  crimes  and 
frequently  inciting  others  to  murder.    Lieutenant  Barnard  was  buried 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  stockade  of  !Nulato,  and  a  cross  was  erected 
over  his  grave  by  Surgeon  Adams,  royal  navy,  with  the  inscription: 
"Lieut.  J.  J.  Barnard,  of  Her  Majesty's  Enterprise^  killed  February 
1%,  1851,  by  the  Koyukuk  Indians. — F.  A."    The  cross  has  since  been 
painted  at  various  times  by  traders  stationed  at  Nulato,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion has  disappeared.    When  I  visited  the  spot  in  the  summer  of  1880 
the  simple  monument  was  still  standing,  with  a  new  coat  of  sky-blue 
paint,  aud  to  the  right  and  left  were  two  other  graves  of  victims  of 
murderous  Indians  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1851  Tebenkof  was  relieved  by  Captain  Eosenberg  as  chief  mana- 
ger of  the  colony.  The  latter  continued  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
company's  agreement  with  its  San  Francisco  partners  in  the  coal  and 
ice  business,  but  a  suspension  of  all  traffic  was  threatened  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  war,  involving  the  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Enssian  colonies  by  English  cruisers.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared 
the  representatives  of  the  Eussian-American  Company  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  met  in  London  and  drew  up  a  mutual  agreement  of 
neutrality  as  long  as  the  war  should  last;  no  armed  vessel  and  no  land 
force  larger  than  was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  local  protection  was  to 
be  mainlined  in  either  colony,  and  intercolonial  traffic  was  to  be  carried 
on  as  usual,  with  one  exception,  this  concerning  the  piece  of  land  rented 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  from  its  Eussian  neighbors.  The  rental 
for  this  was  commuted  from  2,000  land-otter  skins  to  a  fixed  sum  of 
£1,500  per  annum.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  also  temporarily 
released  from  its  obligation  to  ship  provisions  to  Sitka  on  its*  vessels. 
The  Eussian  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  remained 
undisturbed  throughout  the  war,  though  a  few  ships  of  the  company 
were  captured  by  English  cruisers,  one  of  them,  the  Sitka^  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands  at  the  end  of  a  successful  voyage  around  the  globe, 
having  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  English  squadrons  then  scouring 
the  oceans,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kamchatka  Coast  she  was  hailed 
by  a  frigate  and  obliged  to  surrender.    On  the  Asiatic  Coast  several 
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encouuters  took  plaoe  between  the  Eassians  and  the  allied  fleet,  among 
them  the  famous  unsaccesBful  attack  of  the  joint  French  and  English 
squadrons  upon  the  harbor  of  Petropavlovsk. 

liosenberg,  whose  transactions  as  chief  manager  were  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits  by  the  war,  was  relieved  in  1854  by  Captain  Voievod- 
sky,  under  whose  administration  the  lease  of  the  territory  to  the  Hud- 
son JBay  Company  was  again  extended  for  ten  years,  upon  terms  similar 
to  those  of  the  first  agreement.  In  the  year  1855  the  Kolosh  Indians 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka  gave  evidence  of  an  unruly 
spirit,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  two  savages,  who  were  prevented 
from  stealing  wood  by  a  sentry,  wounded  him  with  a  spear.  The  chief 
manager  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  guilty  parties,  but  this  demand 
was  met  with  threats.  A  few  shots  were  fired  from  a  cannon  over  the 
village,  but  the  only  effect  was  a  swarming  of  armed  warriors  from  all 
the  huts  and  hovels,  who  rushed  upon  the  fortified  inclosnre  of  the  set- 
tlement and  began  to  cut  down  the  palisade  with  axes.  Fire  was  then 
opened  upon  the  savages  by  all  the  batteries  and  blockhouses,  and  was 
rapidly  returned  by  the  savages.  The  latter  obtained  possession  of  a 
chapel  built  of  stout  logs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  natives  and 
converted  it  into  a  stronghold  from  which  they  could  command  with 
rifles  nearly  all  the  Bussian  batteries.  During  the  first  day  they  did 
considerable  execution  in  picking  off  officers  and  men  as  they  hurried 
to  their  stations;  but  on  the  following  day  a  regular  bombardment  of 
the  native  village  took  place,  and  after  two  hours  the  Indians  ceased 
firing,  declaring  themselves  willing  t6  treat.  The  most  profuse  profes- 
sions of  friendship  for  the  Russians  were  made  by  the  savages  and 
good  behavior  promised  for  all  future  time,  and  after  the  assailants  of 
the  sentry  had  been  surrendered  for  punishment  Yoievodsky  agreed  to 
pardon  the  attack.  During  the  action  2  Eussians  were  killed  and  19 
wounded,  the  Kolosh  losing  60  in  killed  and  wounded.  A  report  of 
the  transaction  to  the  Imperial  Oovernment  resulted  in  an  expression 
of  thanks  by  the  Emperor  to  Captain  Yoievodsky. 

Lieutenant  Baranof,  of  the  Siberian  line  battalion  stationed  at  Sitka, 
who  had  been  wounded,  received  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  fourth 
class;  and  one  gold  and  four  silver  medals,  with  the  inscription  <<For 
bravery,"  were  bestowed  ux>on  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  occasion. 

The  American  whalers  frequenting  Bering  Sea  previous  to  entering 
the  Arctic  through  Bering  Strait  had  frequently  been  the  object  of  com- 
plaint to  the  Russian  Government  by  the  Russian- American  Company. 
It  was  claimed  that  these  whalers  made  a  practice  of  landing  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  try  out  blubber,  and  that  the  offensive  smoke  and 
stench  resulting  from  this  operation  had  the  effect  of  driving  away  the 
precious  sea  otter  from  the  coast.  In  1842  Chief  Manager  Etholin 
reported  that  in  his  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  colonies  he  had 
encountered  several  American  whalers  close  inland,  but  that  they  refused 
to  answer  his  questions  or  to  obey  his  orders  to  leave  Russian  waters. 
Some  of  the  whalers  learned  that  in  1841  fifty  ships  from  New  Bedford 
and  Boston  had  been  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  from  ten  to  fifteen  whales  each.  From  1842  these  complaints 
concerning  the  whalers  were  renewed  every  year,  and  during  Tebenkof  s 
administration  he  proposed  to  the  company  to  go  into  the  whaling  busi- 
ness in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  north  Pacific  as  the  best 
means  of  keeping  out  foreigners.  His  plan  was  to  hunt  whales  in  boats 
only  from  the  harbors  of  t£e  Aleutian  Islands,  and  to  engage  at  first  a 
number  of  American  harpooners  and  steersmen  until  tli^y  and  Uie 
Aleutians  had  been  sufficiently  trained  to  do  the  work. 
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Under  the  terras  <»f  the  treaty  with  EDgland  aud  America  no  vessel 
either  of  those  two  natious  was  allowed  to  hunt  or  fish  within  3 
'KKiarine  leagues  of  t^e  shore;  but  as  there  was  no  armed  Government 
^2raft  in  the  colonies  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  totally  disregarded 
^y  the  whalers,  until  at  last  the  company  proposed  to  the  Imperial 
^k>yemment  that  if  a  cruiser  were  sent  out  from  Bussia  to  guard  the 
<»lonial  coast  against  intruders  the  company  would  bear  the  expenses 
«f  such  a  vessel.    The  Emperor  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  naval  authorities  to  prepare  estimates  as  to  cost  and  expendi- 
ture.   In  reply  a  report  was  received  stating  that  the  sum  of  270,000 
mbles  was  required  to  fit  out  the  ship  for  the  cruise,  and  85,000  rubles 
annually  for  its  maintenance.    This  sum  the  company  found  itself 
enable  to  pay  and  the  project  fell  through.    At  last,  in  1852,  the  cor- 
Tette  Olivitza  was  ordered  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  did  sotne  service 
in  keeping  foreign  whalers  out  of  that  sea  and  breaking  up  their  prin- 
cipal station  near  the  Shanto  Islands.    In  the  meantime  Tebenkof  s  sng- 
^^tions  concerning  the  fostering  of  Eussian  whaling  interests  in  the 
-^adfic  had  borne  some  fruit,  a  few  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bussian- 
American  Company,  together  with  some  shipowners  in  Finland,  con- 
cluding to  fit  out  whaling  ships  in  Finland  or  at  Oronstadt  and  send 
^em  around  into  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  beyond  the 
^traits. 

A  capital  of  100,000  rubles  was  quickly  contributed,  and  active 
^^perations  began  as  early  as  1849.    By  order  of  the  Emperor  a  sum  of 
^0,000  mbles  was  appropriated  from  the  special  fund  of  the  province 
^Df  Finland  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  first  whaling  ship,  and  a 
^nm  of  10,000  rubles  to  be  paid  the  company  for  the  construction  of 
^each  succeeding  ship  of  the  same  class.    The  company  also  obtained 
the  privilege  of  importing  free  of  duty  all  the  material  necessary  for 
building  and  fitting  out  the  first  twelve  ships,  and  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness without  payment  of  duties  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.    The 
name  of  this  branch  company  was  "The  Bussian-Finland  Whaling  Oom- 
pany,"  and  its  charter  was  approved  on  the  13th  of  December,  18^. 

The  first  ship,  the  Suomij  of  500  tons,  was  built  in  the  port  of  Abo, 
Finland,  in  the  year  1851.  The  command  of  the  vessel  was  intrusted 
to  a  German  captain,  Hagshagen;  and  a  crew  of  36  men  was  engaged, 
which  consisted  principally  of  foreigners,  among  them  3  steersmen,  3 
hari)ooners,  and  3  coopers.  The  whaleboats  had  been  imported  from 
New  Bedford.  The  cruise  of  the  Snomi  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  the  year 
1852-53  was  very  successful,  the  catch  being  1,500  barrels  of  oil  and 
21,400  pounds  of  whalebone;  the  cargo  was  sold  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  realizing  88,000  rubles,  a  sum  that  covered  the  price  of  con- 
structing the  vessel  and  fitting  it  out,  and  left  a  clear  profit  of  13,000 
rubles.  Unfortunately  the  war  with  England  and  France  broke  out 
about  that  time  and  interfered  with  further  operations  in  this  line. 

The  8u6m%  had  sailed  for  home  before  the  news  of  the  war  reached 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  consequently  knew  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stances when  she  made  the  first  port  on  the  English  Coast.  The  pilot 
came  off  and,  strange  to  say,  warned  the  captain  of  his  danger  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape  to  Bremen.  The  presence 
of  French  and  English  cruisers  in  the  channel  made  it  necessary  to  sell 
the  ship  at  Bremen  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  21,000  rubles. 
The  second  whale  ship  dispatched  by  the  new  company  was  the 
Turkoj  which  left  for  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  1852,  having  been  fitted  out 
Altogether  at  Abo.  The  captain  was  a  Gherman  by  the  name  of  Schale, 
and  the  crew  consisted  of  235  Finlanders,  many  of. whom  had  served  on 
American  whaling  voyages.   A  cargo  of  goods  for  the  Bussian- American 
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Gompauy  was  also  forwarded  on  this  ship;  bat  by  various  disasters  the 
vessel  was  delayed  and  did  not  arrive  at  Sitka  until  late  in  1853. 
Shortly  before  reaching  port  a  few  whales  were  killed,  150  barrels  of  oil 
and  650  pounds  of  whalebone  being  secured. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  the  ship  proceeded  to  sea  under  com- 
mand of  the  first  mate,  Sederblom,  the  captain  being  disabled  by  dis- 
ease. The  voyage  was  very  successful,  resulting  in  a  catch  of  1,700 
barrels  of  oil  and  23,000  pounds  of  whalebone. 

During  the  siege  by  the  Anglo-French  fleet  the  Turko  was  in  the  har- 
bor of  Petropavlovsk,  but  succeeded  in  making  her  escape,  discharging 
her  valuable  cargo  at  Kadiak  for  safe-keeping,  and  Anally  reached 
Sitka,  where  she  remained  safely  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  third  whale  ship  dispatched  to  the  Korth  Pacific  from  Finland 
was  the  Aian,  540  tons.  She  was  commanded  by  a  Finlander,  Captain 
Enderg,  and  reached  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1854.  The  catch  during  the 
first  year  was  not  great,  and  in  the  spring  of  1855  the  naval  commander 
of  Kamchatka  ordered  the  captain  to  land  his  cargo  and  to  transport 
the  families  of  officers  and  soldiers  from  Petropavlovsk  to  the  AmooTy 
and  during  this  voyage  the  ship  was  captured  by  an  English  frigate 
and  burned.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  whaling  company  discovered 
tbat,  though  no  actual  loss  had  been  incurred,  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness were  not  what  they  had  expected,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  pushed  with  energy  or  vigor. 

A  few  more  slii])s  were  fitted  out,  but  as  soon  as  they  returned  with 
their  cargoes  of  oil  and  bone  they  were  sold  for  whatever  price  they 
would  bring.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  Russian 
whaling  industry  in  the  Korth  Pacific  that  the  company  engaged  in  the 
business  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Bussian-American  Com- 
pany, which  was  then  becoming  more  deeply  embarrassed  every  year. 

Under  Captain  Yoievodsky's  administration  the  afi'airs  of  the  Rus- 
sian-American colonies  were  managed  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
under  his  predecessors — with  the  same  extravagant  display  of  colonial 
government  and  useless  experiments  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  ship- 
building which  characterized  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  expiration  of  the  third  term  of  the  company's  privileges.  The  cor- 
poration was  deeply  in  debt,  and,  though  desirous  of  continuing  the 
business,  endeavored  to  transfer  to  the  Government  the  expense  of  main- 
taining its  authority  in  the  colonies.  The  imperial  cabinet  was  both 
unwilling  and  unable  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  as  the  country  had 
just  emerged  from  a  disastrous  and  expensive  war,  and  thus  the  grant 
of  another  charter  was  postponed  from  year  to  year.  In  the  meantime 
several  Government  officers  were  intrusted  with  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  condition  of  the  colonies  and  the  company's  affairs.  Private 
Councilor  Kostlivtzof  and  Captain  Golovin  compiled  voluminous  reports 
on  the  subject,  and  committees  of  the  imperial  senate  and  ministerium 
of  commerce  deliberated  upon  the  vexed  questions  for  years.  Their 
reports  were  very  conflicting,  and  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  both  the  Government  and  the  company  by 
any  arrangement  the  various  committees  could  devise. 

Yoievodsky  had  been  relieved  in  1859  by  Captain  Furuhelm,  but  the 
company  refused  to  select  a  successor  to  the  latter  until  the  new  charter 
should  be  granted.  In  the  meantime  the  first  negotiations  for  a  ssde 
of  the  Eussian  possessions  on  the  American  Coast  were  inaugurated 
privately  in  the  year  1864.  It  is  said  that  the  first  offer  was  made  to 
England,  although  the  American  Government  was  approached  on  the 
subject  early  in  1864;  but  the  matter  was  temporarily  dropped  on 
account  of  the  civil  war  then  raging. 
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With  tbe  establishment  of  peace  in  the  United  States  the  subject 
was  taken  np  again  by  the  Russian  ambassador  and  Secretary  Seward. 
San  Francisco  merchants,  among  them  the  members  of  the  American- 
Bnssian  (so  called)  Ice  Company,  were  among  the  most  active  promoters 
of  this  scheme,  the  latter  firm  expecting  to  succeed  the  Eussian- Ameri- 
can Company  in  their  fur  trade  and  other  branches  of  business.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  company  to  appoint  a  new  chief  manager  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  sent  out  Prince  Moksutof,  a  naval  officer  of  Tartar 
extraction,  who  administered  the  colonies  under  the  title  of  military 
governor.  He  was,  however,  subsequently  invested  by  the  American- 
Kuasian  Company  with  the  powers  of  a  plenipotentiary  agent,  and 
finally  assumed  the  whole  management  of  its  ail'airs  in  winding  up  the 
general  business  and  transferring  its  property. 

hi  1865  the  managers  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
conceived  a  plan  for  constructing  a  line  of  telegraph  to  connect  the 
New  World  and  the  Old  by  means  of  a  cable  via  Bering  Strait.    The 
project  was  first  directed  by  Mr.  P.  McD.  Collins,  who  obtained  the 
neoe8sary  charters  from  tbe  British  and  Bussian  Governments.    Colonel 
Bolkley,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
Ae  enterprise,  and,  after  making  arrangements  for  work  in  British 
^lambia,  went  to  Sitka  in  the  United  States  steamer  Shuhricky  which 
^ad  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Company  by  the 
Government.    Here  Colonel  Bulkley  found  his  advent  quite  unex- 
^cted,  but  the  governor,  Prince  Maksutof,  expressed  readiness  to 
'^ord  every  assistance  in  his  power,  giving  the  assurance  that  the 
^atives  would  be  friendly  to  the  enterprise  if  properly  approached. 
5^^me  of  the  Thlinket  chiefs  were  then  at  Sitka,  but  Maksutof  thought 
Jt  best  to  defer  negotiations,  probably  because  he  had  no  instructions 
^^m  his  Government.    During  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  July, 
^p  exploring  party  of  the  telegraph  company,  commanded  by  Robert 
^ennicott,  was  landed  at  St.  Michael,  Norton  Sound,  by  the  bark 
^^l^en  Oate^  belonging  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
^le  party  was  provided  with  a  small  stem-wheel  steamer,  the  Wilder. 
^r.  Kennicott  had  previously  explored  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
in  connection  with  a  journey  through  British  North  America,  but  tbe 
«ther  members  of  the  expedition  were  new  to  the  country,  though  they 
have  since  become  most  intimately  connected  with  scientific  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  in  the  Territory.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Ketcham,  Mr.  Whimper  (artist),  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Francis,  the  engineer  of  the  little  steamer.    Prepara- 
tory arrangements  for  the  work  of  constructing  a  telegraph  line  began 
at  once,  with  the  assistance  of  Stephanof,  who  was  then  the  Bussian 
commander  at  St.  Michael. 

During  the  winter  a  portion  of  the  telegraph  party  proceeded  up  the 
Yukon  River  and  located  at  Nulato.  The  winter  was  passed  in  active 
explorations,  but  the  approach  of  spring  was  marked  by  a  sad  calamity : 
The  talented  and  energetic  director  of  the  Western  Union  scientific 
corps,  Robert  Kennicott,  was  found  dead  on  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the 
'  I3th  of  May,  1866.  On  the  day  before  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Rus- 
sian whose  canoe  had  been  caught  between  cakes  of  ice.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  missing  at  breakfast,  and  his  friends,  becoming  alarmed, 
searched  and  found  him  lying  dead  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  an 
open  compass  lying  near  him,  and  figures  in  the  sand  showed  that  he 
was  making  a  calculation  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  He  had  been 
sufiering  from  heart  disease,  aggravated  by  exposure  and  anxiety. 

Mr.  William  H.  Dall  was  subsequently  appointed  Kennicott's  suc- 
cessor, and  the  explorations  were  continued  by  him  alone.    The  comple- 
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tion  of  the  transatlantic  cable  pnt  an  end  to  the  enterprise  as  for  as  the 
Western  Union  Company  was  concerned,  and  ail  its  varioos  detach- 
ments already  in  the  field  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska  and  Siberia  were 
recalled  at  once. 

in  the  same  year  (1806)  the  legislature  of  Washington  Territory 
forwarded  a  petition  to  Washington  requesting  the  United  States 
Government  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  would  enable  American  fishing  vessels  to  visit  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  Russian  possessions.  As  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  territory  were  already  in  progress  no  furtiier  notice  was 
taken  of  this  special  request. 

Early  in  1867  a  surveying  party,  under  command  of  Prof.  George 
Davidson,  United  States  Coast  Survey,  was  dispatched  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  United  States  steamer  lAneoln^  arriving  at  Sitka 
August  11  and  returning  late  in  November. 

After  long  debates  in  Congress,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re])resent>atives,  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  the  treaty  with  Russia  for 
the  cession  of  the  present  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  was 
finally  passed  and  the  necessary  ap])ropriation  of  $7,200,000  made.  The 
oi)position  to  the  measure  was  strong  and  fierce,  and  its  success  was 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  efibrts  of  Secretary  Seward  and  Senator 
Sumner. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1867,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  on  the  18th  or 
October  of  the  same  year  the  ceremony  of  final  transfer  of  the  territory 
took  place  at  Sitka.  Both  American  and  Russian  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  line,  General  Rousseau  acting  as  commissioner  for  the  United 
States,  Prince  Maksutof  occupying  the  same  position  for  the  Russian 
Government.  With  the  roll  of  drums  and  tJie  discharge  of  musketry 
the  imperial  eagle  of  Russia  descended  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose 
into  the  murky  atmosphere  of  as  Alaskan  autumn  day.  The  Princesa 
Maksutof  wept  at  the  spectacle,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  keep  her 
company,  drenching  to  the  skin  all  the  participants  in  the  ceremony. 
The  native  Indians  in  their  canoes  witnessed  it  from  a  distance,  listen- 
ing stolidly  to  the  booming  of  cannon  and  gazing  with  indifiference  upon 
the  descending  and  ascending  fiags.  Of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
they  had  a  iaint  and  imperfect  conception,  but  one  thing  they  did 
realize — ^that  the  country  they  once  imagined  their  own  was  now  being 
transferred  to  a  strange  people  by  what  must  have  appeared  to  them  a 
singular  ceremony. 

The  new  acquisition  was  looked  upon  as  an  '^ Indian  country,"  and  a 
military  commander  was  placed  in  charge.  Gen.  Jefferson  G.  Davis 
being  appointed  commander  of  the  new  department,  with  headquarters 
at  Sitka.  The  garrison  consisted  of  one  company  of  artillery  and  one 
company  of  infantry,  numbering  together  perhaps  250  men. 

A  number  of  business  men  had  accompanied  or  preceded  the  com- 
missioners of  the  two  Governments,  and  the  American  fiag  was  aoarcely 
floating  from  the  top  of  the  flagstaff  before  new  ^ops  were  opened, 
vacant  lots  covered  with  the  framework  of  shanties,  and  negotiations 
entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  houses,  furs^  and  other  property  of  the 
old  Russian  company,  and  in  less  than  a  week  new  stores  had  been 
erected,  and  two  tenpin  alleys^  two  drinking  saloons,  and  a  restaurant 
were  opened. 

Sitka,  the  town  that  for  two-thirds  of  a  century  had  known  nothing 
beyond  the  dull,  unchanging  routine  of  labor  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
necessaries  at  prices  fixed  by  a  corporate  body  8,000  or  10,000  miles 
away,  was  profoundly  startled  even  by  this  small  ripple  of  innovation. 
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To  the  new  American  domain  flocked  a  herd  of  men  of  M  sovte  and  oon*^ 
ditions — Alaskan  pioneers  and  squatters  and  aspirants  for  x>olitical 
honors  and  emoluments  in  the  new  territory.  Before  the  first  sunset 
gun  was  fired  preemption  stakes  dotted  Idie  ground,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  rumors  of  framing  a  ^'  city  charter,''  creating  laws  and  remunerative 
offices  f  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  election  was  held  for  town  officers, 
at  which  over  100  votes  were  polled  for  nearly  as  many  caudidates. 
The  Bussian  population  looked  with  wonder  upon  this  new  activity. 
The  funilies  of  the  higher  officials^  as  well  as  those  of  the  farmer  and 
laboring  classeSi  open^L  their  houses  to  the  newcomers  with  true  Bus- 
sian  hospitality;  but,  unfortunately,  they  did  not  discriminate,  treating 
officers,  merchants,  and  soldiers  alike,  and  in  many  instances  their  kind- 
ness was  shamefully  abused.  Bobberies  and  assaults  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night,  until  the  peaceable  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  lock  their  doors  at  nightfall,  not  daring  to  move  about 
Qfitil  the  bugles  sounded  in  the  morniDg. 

A  number  of  representatives  of  wealthy  firms  and  corporations  had 
started  upon  a  race  from  San  Francisco  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
seeure  the  property  and  good  will  of  the  Bussian- American  Company. 
Mr.  H»  M.  Hutchinson,  representative  of  the  firm  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl 
&  Co.,  was  the  successful  competitor,  he  having  completed  his  bargain 
with  Prince  Maksutof  even  before  the  agent  of  the  American-Bussian 
or  Ice  Company,  the  previous  partners  of  the  Bussiaus,  had  been  able 
to  present  his  claims* 

The  Bussian- American  Company  was  allowed  two  years  in  which  to 

settle  its  aflairs  and  to  transport  all  the  Bussian  subjects  who  wished 

to  return.     For  this  purpose  all  its  employees  distributed  through 

tbe  territory  were  collected  at  Sitka,  and  from  the  time  of  the  transfer 

to  18G9  nearly  1,000  of  them  were  living  there;  and  to  these  between 

140,000  and  $50,000  were  paid  every  month  as  salaries,  which,  being 

regularly  spent  before  the  next  pay  day,  made  business  decidedly  brisk. 

Id  addition  to  these  Bnssians  there  were  two  companies  of  soldiers  and 

a  &w  hundred  American  and  other  traders,  while  a  man-of-war  and  a 

Tevenoe  cutter  were  always  in  the  harbor,  yielding  a  golden  harvest  to 

l)]isine8s  men  and  saloon  keepers.    At  this  time  high  hopes  of  Alaska's 

lature  prosperity  were  entertained.    The  Western  Union  Telegraph 

enterprise,  before  its  abandonment,  had  pushed  its  wires  to  British 

Columbia,  to  Fort  Stager,  on  the  Skeena  Biver,  in  latitude  53^  30^ 

This  brought  the'  telegraph  within  350  miles  of  Sitka,  but  at  present 

the  nearest  telegraph  office  is  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  900  miles 

away. 

Difficulties  with  the  Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska  began  at  an  early 
day  under  the  new  government.  The  last  acts  of  hostility  committed 
by  the  Kolosh  of  that  vicinity  had  occurred  in  1864,  when  an  English 
vessel  called  the  Royal  Charlie  was  boarded  by  the  Kekb  Indians  and 
the  entire  crew  slaughtered.  The  Bussian  authorities  took  no  notice 
of  the  affiiir  whatever,  because  the  English  craft  had  no  right  to  trade 
in  tiiose  waters^.and  the  ofi'enders  remained  unimnished. 

In  December,  1867,  the  first  trouble  occurred  at  Sitka.  A  sentry  of 
the  garrison  observed  some  Indians  after  nightfall  with  a  light  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  powder  magazine,  and,  hailing  them  without  receiving 
an  answer,  he  fired,  wounding  one  of  the  number.  The  remainder 
decamped,  but  the  next  day  a  demand  was  made  by  the  chief  for  com- 
pcosation  for  the  ii^uries  sustained  by  the  wounded  man.  General 
Davis  refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  whereupon  the  chief  returned 
to  tike  village  and  hoisted  the  English  flag.    Davis  sent  a  messenger 
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to  notify  the  chief  that  if  the  foreign  flag  was  not  removed  by  daylight 
on  the  following  day  he  wonld  bombard  the  village,  and  when  day 
dawned  the  rays  of  the  sun  illnminated  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  place 
of  the  cross  of  St.  George;  but  the  Indians  were  snrly  for  some  time 
after  the  occarrence,  threat<ening  an  outbreak  occasionally. 

As  early  as  the  1st  of  March,  1868,  a  newspaper  appeared  in  San 
Francisco  under  the  name  of  the  Alaska  Herald.  It  was  published  by 
a  runaway  monk  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  had  never  seen  Alaska,  but 
who  imagined  that  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  himself  a  champion  of 
the  former  Bussian  possessions.  A  few  columns  of  this  sheet  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Russian  language,  and  the  most  absurd  proclamations 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Alaska  were  circulated  among  its  readers, 
and  for  some  time  its  publisher  succeeded  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  dissatisfaction  among  the  new  Bnssian-speaking  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  telling  them  that  as  Americans  they  were  all 
entitled  at  once  to  160  acres  of  land,  and  that  they  must  not  labor  for 
less  compensation  than  $5  a  day  in  gold,  declaring  with  the  greatest 
effrontery  that  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  so  provided. 

In  the  meantime  military  garrisons  were  dispatched  to  other  points 
in  the  territory  and  located  among  peaceable  tribes,  where  even  the  first 
discoverers  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  display  of  force.  A 
battery  of  artillery  was  stationed  on  the  island  of  Kadiak,  and  another 
command  from  the  same  regiment  sailed  from  Washington  Territory  in 
June,  1868,  to  establish  a  military  post  on  Cooks  Inlet.  The  spot  to  be 
selected  had  not  been  definitely  indicated  on  the  charts,  and  while 
attempting  to  find  the  proper  place  a  ship  was  wrecked  upon  a  rock  on 
July  16,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  called  English  Bay  or  Grahams 
Harbor;  no  lives  were  lost,  but  nothing  else  was  saved.  After  suffer- 
ing much  hardship  the  wrecked  soldiers  were  rescued  in  the  month  of 
August  by  the  steamer  Fideliter  and  taken  to  Kadiak.  For  many  years 
following  the  natives  of  the  vicinity  had  ample  supplies  of  military 
clothing,  rifles,  and  other  stores  cast  up  by  the  sea. 

The  first  American  vessel  that  visited  the  seal  islands  was  owned  by 
the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven,  of  Few  London.  The  agent  and  com- 
mander landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  the  Idth  of  April,  1868,  and  on  the 
2d  of  September  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  a  rich  cargo  of 
seal  skins.  Disputes  arose  between  this  party  and  the  agent  of  the 
successors  to  the  Bussian-American  Company,  and  the  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  station  Treasury  agents  on  the  island  to  preserve 
order  and  prevent,  if  possible,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals. 

In  February,  1868,  the  first  detachment  of  Bussians  homeward  bound 
left  Sitka,  numbering  200,  on  the  ship  Tsaritza, 

The  Indians  of  the  upper  Yukon  Biver  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nulato 
gave  indications  of  hostile  spirit  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868. 
The  epidemic  pneumonia  was  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  shamans 
declared  to  the  people  that  the  disease  had  been  imx>orted  and  spread 
by  the  white  men.  The  B^doute  Kulato  had  previously  been  the  scene 
of  bloody  encounters,  as  in  1851,  when  Lieutenant  Barnard,  royal  navy, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Franklin  search  expedition,  was  killed,  as 
before  described.  Several  murders  occurred  among  these  Indians  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  American  possession,  but  the  white  traders  were  not 
attacked,  though  frequently  threatened.  In  the  meantime  the  military 
authorities  at  Sitka  continued  to  have  difficulty  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. It  is  the  time-honored  custom  of  the  Thlinket  to  demand  payment 
in  money  or  goods  for  the  death  or  injury  of  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and 
failing  to  receive  the  desired  equivalent  they  retaliate  with  violence. 
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On  the  Ist  of  Jannary,  1869,  the  chief  of  the  Ohilkhat  tribe  was  on  a 
▼isit  to  Sitka  with  sixty  or  seventy  of  his  warriors,  and  paid  his  respects 
to  General  Davis,  who  made  him  a  present  of  a  few  bottles  of  whisky. 
The  American  commander  had  adopted  from  the  Russians  the  rule  of 
allowing  no  Indian  inside  of  the  palisades  surrounding  the  settlement 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.    On  that  day  the  visitors  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  whisky,  and  both  the  Sitka  and  the  Ohilkhat  chiefs 
refused  to  retire,  and  snatched  the  gun  from  the  sentry  who  endeavored 
to  enforce  the  order.    The  Sitka  chief  was  immediately  arrested,  but  on 
attempting  to  seize  the  other  chief  the  soldiers  were  met  by  an  armed 
body  of  Indians,  and  in  the  ni^l^e  the  Sitka  chief  was  knocked  down 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  was  wounded,  when  both  parties  retreated.    On 
the  following  morning  the  Sitkans  came  to  the  fort  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
requesting  an  audience  with  Oeneral  Davis,  declaring  that  they  desired 
peace  and  protection.   .A  messenger  was  sent  to  demand  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  Ohilkhat  chief,  and,  when  he  refused  to  come,  orders 
were  given  to  shell  the  house  in  which  he  was  staying.    The  troops 
were  all  under  arms,  guns  double  shotted,  and  citizens  prepared  for 
defense.    The  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor  had  orders  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  Indians  from  the  village,  but  during  the  following  forenoon 
several  canoes  put  off  from  the  beach  and  were  fired  into  from  the 
Saginaw.    One  canoe  was  sunk  and  three  of  the  inmates  killed,  one 
belonging  to  the  Sitka,  one  to  the  Ohilkhat,  and  one  to  the  Kehk  tribe. 
Obtaining  no  payment,  the  Kehks  killed  two  white  men,  prospectors,  who 
had  ventured  into  their  country.    At  the  same  time  a  small  schooner, 
the  Louisa  DotcnSy  was  wrecked  in  one  of  the  interior  channels,  and  it 
was  reported  that  the  whole  crew  had  been  massacred.    General  Davis 
placed  a  company  of  troops  on  board  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Saginaw  and  started  firom  Sitka  on  the  11th  of  February.    The  first 
village  was  found  to  be  deserted  by  all  the  inhabitants  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  squaw,  and  the  houses  were  laid  in  ashes  and  everything  of 
value  destroyed.    Subsequently  two  other  villages  were  found  alike 
deserted  and  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.    Kot  a  hostile  warrior 
was  seen.    Some  time  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  shipwrecked  crew 
bad  not  been  killed,  but  rescued  by  these  savages  and  treated  kindly. 
The  return  to  Sitka  was  delayed  only  through  fear  of  the  natives  caused 
bf  the  bloodless  campaign  narrated  above. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year  the  Ohilkat  Indians,  who  had 
^ill  a  life  to  their  credit  on  account  of  the  trouble  in  Sitka  in  the 
^onth  of  January,  boarded  a  small  trading  vessel  and  demanded  a 
^fe  or  money.  A  written  guaranty  for  the  settlement  of  the  claim 
"^as  given  and  the  matter  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Sitka, 
^ho,  however,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Upon  this  the 
trader  who  had  given  the  security  paid  the  claim,  thus  securing  peace 
to  the  country,  and  after  this  the  Indians  submitted  to  the  general's 
demands. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1869,  the  first  number  of  the  Sitka  Times  was 
published  at  Sitka  by  T.  G.  Murphy,  who  combined  the  avocations  of 
tailor,  lawyer,  and  editor.    The  little  sheet  was  the  organ  of  an  aspirant 
for  gubernatorial  honors,  through  whose  efforts  the  city  government 
\ras  organized  in  Sitka,  with  W.  S.  Dodge  as  mayor.    The  new  gov- 
ernment labored  under  difficulties,  being  confronted  at  every  step  with 
military  orders  threatening  arrest  and  confinement  in  the  guardhouse. 
A  truce  between  the  contending  powers  was  observed  during  the  visit 
of  Secretary  Seward  in  the  month  of  July,  1869,  who  came  to  view 
the  purchase  so  intimately  connected  with  his  name.    Oongratulatory 
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speeches  were  excbanged  between  Mr.  Seward,  the  military  commamder, 
and  the  '<  mayor  and  the  board  of  aldermen."  Bat  the  BassiandhcEtdh 
was  robbed  of  some  richly-jeweled  paraphernalia  of  worship,  and  minor 
thefts  were  of  common  occurrence.  Among  the  officers  wordy  disputes 
were  frequent,  and  one  duel  was  fought  with  fatal  result. 

Oeneral  Thomas,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  militaiy  division 
of  the  Pacific,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  Territory,  and 
after  careful  investigation  of  the  state  of  affairs  deemed  it  wise  to 
abandon  all  military  posts  in  Alaska  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Sitka. 

The  year  was  not  to  end,  however,  without  additional  difficulty  with 
the  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska.  An  occurrence  took  place  at  Fort . 
Wrangell  which  delayed  the  abandonment  of  that  post  for  some  time.« 
Some  white  miners  passing  the  winter  at  that  pilace  had  sold  liquor  tu 
l^e  Indians  about  the  fort,  and  one  of  the  drunken  savages  beat  hkE 
squaw  until  the  blood  rushed  from  her  mouth.  The  post  trader,  LeoiE 
Smith,  interfered  and  had  the  woman  carried  into  the  house  of  one  or 
the  laundresses  of  the  garrison.  The  brutal  husband  then  feigned 
regret  for  the  ill  treatment  of  his  wife,  and  oftered  to  shake  the  handa 
of  the  laundress  who  had  protected  her.  During  this  friendly  ceremonjg 
he  suddenly  seized  one  of  the  woman's  fingers  m  his  mouth  and  bit  i^ 
off,  and  then  fled  for  the  Indian  village.  A  detacfhment  of  soldiers  wav 
sent  to  arrest  him,  but  the  Indians  displayed  considerable  hostilitjr" 
The  trader  Smith  then  set  out  for  the  village,  hoping  to  pacify  th« 
savages,  but  after  advancing  a  few  steps  he  was  shot  down.  After 
considerable  delay,  and  bombardment  of  the  Indian  village  from  th« 
garrison,  the  murderer  was  delivered,  tried  by  court-martial,  anc 
hanged,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  acquiescing  in  the  sentence. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  another  murder  was  committed  at  Sitka  by  8 
soldier  who  had  been  dishonorably  discharged.  This  man,  WiHiam 
Bird,  had  a  grudge  against  the  commander  of  his  company,  and  meeting 
him  in  a  saloon  he  drew  his  pistol  threatening  to  kill  him.  The  officer 
struck  at  Bird  and  pushed  hhn  out  of  the  door;  the  man  then  fired 
through  the  door,  instantly  killing  a  lieutenant  of  the  Bevenue  Service 
who  happened  to  be  standing  in  range.  The  murderer,  though  threat- 
ened with  mob  law,  was  secured  by  the  guards  and  subsequently  repea^ 
edly  tried  in  military  and  civil  courts  at  Sitka,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  San 
Francisco,  but  was  finally  released  on  account  of  conflicting  rulings 
concerning  jurisdiction. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  the  orgau  of  the  tailor  journalist  was  removed 
from  Sitka  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  shortly  after  passed  out  of  existence. 
This  event,  unimportant  as  it  seemed  in  itself,  marks  the  end  of  the 
brief  period  of  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  prosperity  in  Sitka. 
The  causes  instrumental  in  creating  a  temporary  bustle  and  hopefhl 
feeling  in  business  circles  have  been  explained  above;  but  when  one 
ship  after  another  took  the  Russians  away  to  their  native  country  the 
flow  of  cash  from  their  pockets  ceased ;  the  garrison  was  being  continu- 
ally reduced  in  numbers,  and  in  1870  business  was  dead.  There  remained 
about  60  soldiers,  about  200  Bussian  half-breeds  of  the  lowest  order, 
and  a  few  Americans,  and  the  town  which  had  once  held  nearly  a  thou- 
sand Bussinns,  the  governor  with  a  large  retinue  of  officers  and  officials, 
a  bishop  with  his  train  of  priests,  and  which  then  was  the  scene  of  gay 
-society  life,  was  now  almost  deserted.  The  people  who  had  been  so 
sanguine  of  success,  saying  that  the  fisheries,  the  fur  trade,  the  timbcsr, 
and  the  minerals  needed  but  American  enterprise  to  yield  fortunes,  had 
been  singularly  blind  as  to  the  real  cause  of  this  spasmodic  prosperity 
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of  Sitka,  and  but  few  could  understand  that  the  resources  of  a  northern 
eountry  are  few  and  slow  to  develop. 

During  the  year  1870  the  western  military  garrisons  were  withdrawn, 
und  the  substantial  buildings  erected  at  great  expense  of  labor  and 
money  were  abandoned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  bene- 
fit conferred  upon  the  people  of  those  regions  by  the  temporary  sojourn 
ftmong  them  of  the  military  forces.  A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  had 
also  l^en  stationed  on  the  seal  islands  to  enforce  such  regulations  as 
had  then  been  promulgated  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  sealers  and  seals.  This  measure  benefited  only  the 
soldiers  themselyes,  who  were  employed  by  the  traders  in  killing  and 
Bkinning  the  seals,  and  in  this  way  assisted  in  the  threatened  ex^rmi- 
nation  rather  than  in  the  protection  of  these  animals.  Fortunately  for 
the  existence  of  the  valuable  fur-seal  industry,  the  Government  about 
this  time  hit  upon  the  only  practical  plan  to  preserve  the  animstls  from 
destruction.  The  islands  were  declared  a  Treasury  reservation,  and 
by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1870,  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  were  leased  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  to  a  corporate 
company.  I'be  lease  was  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  located  at  San  Francisco;  and  since  that  time 
all  danger  of  extermination  or  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  seals 
has  been  averted,  and,  in  fact,  at  present  a  steady,  gradual  increase 
can  be  observed. 

During  the  brief  period  of  prosperity,  between  September,  1867,  and 
August,  1869,  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  Sitka  were  71,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  13,339,  the  departures  during  the  same  time  being  67, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,371;  but  from  that  time  forward  the 
Hbipping  of  the  port  was  confined  almost  entirely  to.  the  monthly  mail 
steamer,  the  only  means  of  communication  between  Sitka  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  all  intercourse  between  Sitka  and  the  western 
portion  of  Alaska  was  absolutely  at  an  end. 

In  1872  another  diflftculty  with  the  Sitka  Indians  occurred,  originat- 
ing in  a  light  between  a  soldier  and  an  Indian.  In  the  fracas  ensuing 
three  Indians  were  wounded  and  an  attack  upon  the  garrison  was 
tbreatened.  The  affair  was  settled,  however,  without  additional  blood- 
shed. The  garrisons  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell  are  still  maintained,  but  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1873,  the  last  mayor  of  Sitka,  George  A.  Edes, 
resigned,  and  the  "council"  held  its  last  meeting  on  February  18  of  the 
Same  year.  As  the  functions  of  these  officers  had  been  exceedingly 
limited,  no  social  revolution  followed  this  event,  and  matters  went  on 
much  as  usual  under  military  rule. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874  the  garrison  at  Wrangell  was  with- 
flrawn,  but  owing  to  disorder  among  the  natives  it  was  reestablished 
the  following  year. 

In  the  year  1874  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  colonize  Alaska  with 
Icelanders,  who  were  then  leaving  their  own  country  in  large  numbers, 
and  two  ofthe.se  people  were  taken  to  Alaska  on  a  United  States  man- 
of  war,  and  given  every  opportunity  to  view  the  country.  They  were 
pleased  with  what  they  saw,  declaring  that  the  Kadiak  Archipelago 
and  the  coast  of  Cooks  Inlet  were  far  superior  in  natural  resources  to 
their  former  home,  but  before  their  favorable  report  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  their  people  had  found  more  pleasant  homes  in  the 
Western  States  and  in  the  British  possessions.  The  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company  at  that  time  offered  to  transport  a  colony  of  500  Icelanders 
to  any  portion  of  Alaska  free  of  charge,  but  unfortunately  the  oflfer  was 
not  accepted,  and  the  opportunity  of  securing  additional  permanent 
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population  for  at  least  some  portions  of  Alaska  passed  by.  During  the 
same  year  four  miners  from  the  Gassiar  ^^  diggings,"  in  British  Golumbia, 
made  their  way  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  and  descended  that 
stream.  They  discovered  small  "prospects"  of  gold  in  a  few  localities, 
but  found  it  more  profitable  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade,  in  which  pursuit 
they  still  continue. 

During  the  years  following  several  bills  were  introduced  in  Ck)ngre88 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  civil  authority  in  Alaska, 
one  of  them  being  to  make  it  a  county  of  Washington  Territory,  and 
another  to  annex  the  country  to  Washington  Territory  altogether.  All 
the  various  measures  proposed  fell  through  without  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  until  1877,  when  the  troops  were  finally  withdrawn. 

In  1878  the  Sitka  Indians  began  to  comport  themselves  in  the  most 
insolent  manner,  defacing  the  graves  in  the  Russian  cemetery,  pulling 
down  the  stockade  separating  the  town  from  the  Indian  settlement 
and  committing  other  similar  outrages.  At  that  time  not  even  a  reve- 
nue cutter  was  present  in  the  harbor,  and  the  inhabitants,  becoming 
very  much  alarmed,  sent  an  appeal  for  immediate  protection  to  the 
commander  of  an  English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  of  Victoria.  The 
assistance  was  promptly  rendered,  just  in  time,  it  was  claimed,  to  pre- 
vent disaster;  opinions  on  that  subject  were,  however,  divided.  In  due 
time  the  English  man-of-war  was  relieved  by  a  similar  vessel  of  the 
United  States  Kavy,  and  since  that  time  a  vessel  of  that  class  has  been 
constantly  stationed  in  the  harbor  of  Sitka,  affording  protection  and 
assisting  the  inhabitants  of  southeastern  Alaska  in  various  ways. 

Ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  had  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sitka  before  the  removal  of  the  troops,  but  considerable  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  securing  the  necessary  capital  to  open  the  mines;  but 
finally  some  capitalists  in  Portland,  Greg.,  formed  a  company,  and  for 
a  time  the  prospects  of  Sitka  were  once  more  brightened.  A  stamp 
mill  was  erected,  but,  though  numbers  of  other  claims  were  located 
and  opened,  the  ore  existing  here  was  found  to  be  of  a  very  low  grade, 
and  would  not  even  pay  for  the  most  economical  mode  of  working.  For 
years  the  enterprise  was  kept  up  in  the  constant  hope  of  "  strikes  "  of 
better  ore,  but  at  present  the  Sitka  quartz  mines  are  practically  aban- 
doned. Gn  the  coast  of  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  WrangeU  a 
surface-mining  camp  of  small  extent  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years,  yielding  a  small  profit  to  two  or  three  proprietors  of  the  claims. 
The  most  promising  discovery  of  the  kind  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1880  on  the  coast  between  Takoo  and  Chilkhat  inlets.  The 
gold  found  here  is  said  to  exist  both  on  the  surface  and  in  quartz  veins, 
and  rich  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Portland  and  San  Francisco, 
resulting  in  a  rush  of  miners  and  speculators  during  the  spring  of  1881, 
and  a  town  sprang  up  which  has  boasted  of  three  names  during  its 
brief  existence — II  arri  sburg,  Eockville,  and  Juneau  City.  The  mail  serv- 
ice was  extended  to  this  place,  and  shipments  of  bullion  were  actually 
made,  the  exact  value  of  which  can  not  be  ascertained.  Gf  the  value 
of  this  discovery  it  is  impossible  to  judge  at  such  an  early  date,  but 
upon  its  success  depends  the  development  of  at  least  this  section  of 
Alaska  in  the  immediate  future.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  absence  of  all 
legislation  on  the  subject,  Alaska  remains  as  it  has  been,  an  abnormal 
appendage  to  our  States  and  Territories — not  a  Territory  even  in 
name — only  a  district  for  the  collection  of  customs. 
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Chapter  V.— NOTES  ON  ALASKAN  BTDNOLOGT. 

The  native  tribes  of  Alaska  offer  a  vast  field  for  the  labors  of  stndents 
of  North  American  ethnology.  Thus  far  they  have  only  been  roughly 
groai)ed  in  families  and  tribes  by  various  writers,  many  of  whom,  pos- 
sessing no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have  built  up  theories 
from  the  notes  of  incompetent  and  casual  observers.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  may  cite  that  casual  remarks  of  travelers  on  the  facial  simi- 
larity existing  between  certain  Aleutian  individuals  and  the  Japanese 
resulted  in  the  positive  and  reiterated  assertion  by  scientific  writers 
that  the  former  migrated  to  their  present  homes  from  eastern  Asia — a 
theory  now  thoroughly  exploded  by  recent  authorities. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  classification  of  the  tribes  in 
the  extreme  northwest  is  still  very  limited,  and  years  of  careful  investi- 
gation will  be  required  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result 
and  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  accuracy.    Some  fragmentary  ethnolog- 
ical material  from  Russian  America  has  been  furnished  in  times  past  by 
Russian  and  German  writers;  Veniaminof,  Davidof,  Zagoskin,  Wehr- 
maD,Baer,Wrangell,Holmberg,  and  others  have  given  to  the  scientific 
world  valuable  contributions  on  this  subject.    Veniaminof  (who  died 
but  a  few  years  ago  in  Moscow  as  the  metropolite  or  primate  of  the 
Hassian  Church)  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  painstaking  investi- 
gators, but  his  personal  observations  were  limited  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  the  Alexander  Archipelago.    Davidof,  an  officer  of  the 
Bngsian  navy,  visited  the  island  of  Eadiak  and  the  adjoining  continental 
coasts  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  Holmberg  also 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Kadiak  and  Sitka  districts.    To  L.  Zago- 
*^iD,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Eussian  navy,  we  owe  our  first  definite  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  tribes  of  Norton  Sound  and  the  Lower  Yukon  region. 
-Mother  naval  officer,  Lieutenant  Wehrman,  compiled  in  1857  the  first 
^^p  showing  in  colors  the  distribution  of  native  tribes  in  Eussian 
j^Uierica,  a  map  quite  accurate  in  its  main  features.    Next  in  order  is 
:^^  manuscript  map,  also  in  colors,  compiled  by  Dr.  George  Gibbs  from 
'^formation  obtained  from  the  Eussian  authorities  at  Sitka. 

Since  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  the  most  valuable 
^ntributions  to  its  ethnology  thus  far  published  have  come  from  the 
^n  of  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
purvey,  who  also  compiled  a  map  in  colors,  which  was  printed  with 
V'olume  I  of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology.  A  vast 
Amount  of  ethnological  material  relating  chiefly  to  the  Yukon  Basin  in 
the  extreme  northwest  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the 
United  States  Signal  Service;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  During  repeated  and  extended  journeys  in  Alaska  I  have  been 
enabled  to  glean  some  fragmentary  knowledge  of  this  subject;  but 
until  intelligent  investigation  can  be  extended  systematically  over  all 
sections  of  Alaska,  and  the  results  carefully  compared  and  sifted,  the 
work  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  complete. 

All  that  can  be  done  at  present  in  the  way  of  classifying  the  natives 
of  Alaska  is  to  divide  them  into  four  distinct  families  or  tribes,  whose 
habitat  and  boundaries  can  be  defined  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy, 
subject  to  future  corrections.  The  numerous  subdivisions  of  each 
family  (based  chiefly  upon  dialectic  diff'erentiation)  can  only  be  vaguely 
indicated,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  to  future  investigators  a  framework 
upon  which  to  build  a  more  satisfactory  structure. 
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A  comparison  of  the  ethnological  map  published  with  this  report 
with  those  previously  compiled  at  various  times  will  show  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  The  dififereuces  between  the 
latest  map  and  the  one  precediug  (compiled  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall) 
are  slight,  and  give  evidence  only  of  an  extension  of  the  field  of  investi- 
gation. This  result  is  all  the  more  gratifying  because  Mr.  Dall  and 
myself  have  arrived  at  very  similar  conclusions  through  entirely  different 
channels,and  without  consultation  upon  thesubject.  The  crude  ground- 
work accomplished  earlier  by  Bussian  and  other  writers  was,  of  course, 
equally  accessible  to  both  of  us,  giving  to  a  certain  extent  a  common 
base  to  fltart  Arom. 

The  four  families  or  groups  now  distinguished  in  Alaska  are  the 
Eskimo  (or  Iimuit),the  Aleut  (Oondngan),  the  Thlinket,  and  the  Atha- 
baskan  (or  Tinneh).  The  first  three  named  occupy  the  whole  coast  of 
Alaska,  forming  as  it  were  a  barrier  between  the  Athabaskan  in  the 
interior  and  the  seacoast,  except  in  one  instance,  where  the  latter  x)eo- 
pie  have  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Eskimo  on  the  shores  of  Oooks 
Inlet.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  ascribing  to  the  Eskimo  and  to  the 
Aleut  a  common  origin  is  quite  strong,  but  time  and  circumstances 
have  wrought  such  changes  in  both  physical  and  linguistic  features  of 
the  Aleut  tribes  that  a  distinct  classification  appears  justifiable.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  report  I  have  adoj^ted  the  terms  Eskimo  and  Ath- 
abaskan, in  lieu  of  the  luuuit  and  Tinneh  of  recent  writers,  purely  in 
the  interest  of  uniformity,  and  in  deference  to  the  action  of  both  the 
American  and  British  science  associations,  which  have  decided  that 
priority  must  prevail,  and  that  the  name  first  given  to  a  race  or  tribe 
in  scientific  classification  must  be  retained.  The  terms  Inoruit  and 
Tinneh  represent  words  in  their  respective  languages,  and  as  such  I 
should  prefer  them,  but  1  am  quite  willing  to  bring  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  uniformity  in  the  work  of  science.  In  taking  leave  of  these 
terms,  therefore,  I  will  only  mention  that  Inmiit  was  derived  from  a 
root  signifying  man,  and  existing  in  a  majority  of  the  Eskimo  dialects. 
I  find  tiiis  root  as  innuk,  nitJk,  yitk,  yut,  lint,  and  liuk;  the  plural  being 
generally  formed  in  nng  OTiiin,  with  a  collective  form  ending  in  f,  mean- 
ing people.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  tnd,  which  signifies 
Iwuse,  dwelling,  in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  has  been  blended  with  this 
root  in  order  to  describe  a  people  living  in  houses,  or  a  settled  tribe; 
but  in  view  of  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  Eskimo  this  theory  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  dialect  of  the  easternmost  Eskimo  tribe  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Ohugachiinute,  ina  designates  a  house,  but  the  word  for 
people  is  skuU  or  shv'it  (from  shiuk,  inan),  Zagoskin,  whose  observations 
extended  over  several  years,  stated  that  after  much  questioning  of 
various  individuals  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  thsLtytigguit  or  yughult 
was  a  collective  or  plural  of  man  with  the  Norton  Sound  tribes,  and 
that  kangyulH,  karmilit,  or  ngyxdit  was  the  general  name  of  all  the  coast 
people  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  and  that  this  term 
signified  people  of  one  language.  The  only  evidence  in  our  possession 
confirmatory  of  this  assertion  of  Zagoskin  is  the  name  of  Kangmali 
Innu'in,  reported  by  Eichardson,  and  used  by  Dall  as  applying  to  cer- 
tain tribes  on  the  Arctic  coast;  to  which  we  may  add  the  fact  t^at  with 
the  Bristol  Bay  and  Togiak  Eskimo  the  word  kang  means  the  same, 
Zagoskin  also  gives  the  word  kangakhtuik^  to  speak. 

The  word  Tinneh  in  various  forms  signifies  man  in  a  majority  of  the 
dialects  of  Alaska,  and  I  find  it  in  the  form  of  tinne^  thine,  tenna,  tynnai^ 
kinna,  and  in  the  collective  kokhtane,  khotana,  and  ahieyia. 

In  discussing  these  four  families  or  tribes  I  shall  proceed  without 
reference  to  their  relative  importance,  beginning  with  the  Eskimo. 
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L — The  Eskimo  (or  Innuit). 

The  Eskimo  or  I»uait,  numbering  nearly  18,000,  inhabit  the  whole 
coast  line  of  Alaska  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  I'orty-iirst  meridian, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  Cooks  Inlet,  that  portion  of 
the  Aliaskan  peninsula  lying  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seventh 
meridian,  and  the  Shnmagin  and  Aleutian  groups  of  islands.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  has  been  discussed  by  various  authors,  most 
recently  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall  in  Volume  I,  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology,  but  the  only  tangible  result  of  such  discussion 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  general  belief  that  these  tribes  are  of 
American  origin,  and  that  their  appearance  on  the  Alaskan  coast  prob- 
ably occurred  at  the  same  time  with  the  general  migration  resulting  in 
the  settlement  of  the  inhospitable  regions  where  are  now  found  the 
eastern  or  Greenland  Eskimo. 

For  reasons  elsewhere  explained  more  at  length  it  appears  improbable 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  coast  and  the  islands  by  the  Eskimo 
could  have  been  effected  without  the  aid  of  thekaiakor  skin  canoe,  or  at 
leasta  craft  of  similar  construction,  and  consequentlyit  may  be  presumed 
that  they  spread  gradually  to  the  westward  and  southward  after  having 
reached  the  Arctic  shore  irom  their  original  habitations  in  the  interior 
of  our  continent;  for  the  present,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  question,  the  discussion  of  which  rests  chiefly  upon  speculation, 
and  therefore  turn  to  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Eskimo  stock  now 
found  in  Alaska. 

All  the  Eskimo  tribes,  without  exception,  manufacture  and  use  the' 
covered  skin  canoe  known  as  the  kaiak,  identical  with  that  of  the  east- 
em  or  Greenland  Eskimo:  and  this  feature  is  so  distinctive  and  exclu- 
sive that  a  tribal  name  might  justly  be  based  upon  it  should  the  necessity 
arise  for  another.  At  present  I  know  of  only  one  instance  where  an 
intermixture  of  the  Innuit  with  another  tribe  has  taken  place  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  foreign  element  has  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  there  they  have  already  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  the 
kaiak  and  apparently  forgotten  the  art  of  its  construction.  I  refer  to 
the  Oughalakbniute,  who  have  mixed  with  the  Thlinket.  The  open 
skin  boat,  the  oomiaJcj  or  women's  boat,  also  known  as  bidar,  is  used  by 
certain  tribes  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia;  but  the  kaiak  proper  is  only 
found  among  the  Eskimo. 

When  the  Eussians  first  observed  this  craft  they  applied  to  it  the 
name  of  hidarJcaj  a  diminutive  of  bidar,  a  Kamc)iatkan  term  for  an  open 
skin-boat.  This  term  is  now  used  throughout  Alaska  wherever  Russian 
influence  once  predominated,  and  the  same  word  has  been  incorporated 
into  several  Eskimo  dialects  in  the  form  of  hidalij  which  is,  however, 
applied  only  to  two  and  three  hatch  kaiaks — a  variety  formerly  known 
only  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  adopted  by  the  Eussians  for  greater 
convenience  in  hunting  and  traveling.  From  Bristol  Bay  westward 
and  northward  the  kaiak  and  the  oomiak  only  are  used. 

The  subdivisions  thus  far  made  of  the  Eskimo  tribe  inhabiting  the 
Arctic  Coast  are  based  almost  wholly  upon  locality  and  dialectic  ditt'er- 
entiatioii,  as  reported  by  traders  and  whalers  who  come  in  contact  with 
them ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  classification  it  would  seem  sufiicient  to 
here  use  the  term  Arctic  Coast  tribes  as  one  subdivision. 

The  Arctic  Coast  tribes  include  Dall's  Kopagmute,  Kangmaligmute, 
and  Nuwukmute,  and  all  the  coast  villages  down  to  Cape  Krusenstern. 

In  their  mode  of  life  all  the  people  living  on  the  coast  between  the 
Britisli  boundary  and  Kotzebue  Sound  are  very  much  alike.    Some  set- 
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tlements  are  inhabited  cbiefly  by  whale  hunters,  while  at  others  mnch 
time  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  reindeer,  each  industry  engendering 
diiferent  habits  and  customs,  but  they  all  have  subterranean  wint^ 
houses  and  skin-covered  tents  for  summer  use.  Though  they  have  been 
in  contact  with  whites  directly  and  indirectly  for  nearly  a  century,  there 
are  still  found  in  use  among  them  many  implements  fashioned  of  stone, 
ivory,  and  bone;  and  they  still  consume  much  of  their  fish,  seal  and 
walrus  meat,  and  blubber  in  a  raw  state.  But  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  their  primitive  condition  is  furnished  by  specimens  of  carvings,  chiefly 
masks  and  human  figures,  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Kelson,  many  of  which  may  justly  be  classed  as  artistic  sculpture. 
A  large  amount  of  ready- made  clothing  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
these  people,  who  wear  it  in  the  summer,  but  the  excessive  cold  of 
winter  compels  them  to  resume  the  fur  garments  formerly  in  general  use 
among  them.  The  heavy  parka  of  reindeer,  wolf,  or  dog  skin  is  the 
outside  garment  worn  by  both  sexes;  undergarments  are  generally  fash- 
ioned of  the  tanned  skins  of  reindeer,  or  of  hair-seal  and  fox  skins, 
the  latter  being  used  for  trimming;  and  the  high  boots  worn  by  both, 
sexes  are  made  of  hair-seal  and  reindeer  skins. 

Of  the  tribal  organization  of  these  people  but  little  is  known,  but^ 
there  seems  to  be  no  recognized  chieftainship;  each  isolated  settlement: 
generally  containing  one  man  who  makes  himself  prominent  by  super- 
intending all  intercourse  and  traffic  with  visitors.    The  profits  accruing^ 
to  him  from  this  position  give  him  some  slight  influence  among  his 
people;  but  the  oomailik  {oomuiaUk  of  Zagoskin),  as  these  middlemen 
or  spokesmen  are  called,  possess  no  authority  over  the  people  of  their 
village,  who  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  advice  or  threats  of  sorcerers, 
shamans,  or  ^'  medicine  men."    In  the  festivals,  consisting  of  feasting, 
singing,  and  dancing,  with  which  these  hyperboreans  while  away  the 
long  winter  nights,  the  shamans  also  play  a  prominent  part,  directing 
the  order  of  the  performances  and  the  manufacture  of  masks,  costumes, 
etc.,  while  the  oomailik  or  spokesman  sinks  back  into  insignificance  for 
the  time  being. 

During  the  brief  summer  a  large  proportion  of  these  people  roam 
eastward  and  westward  along  the  coast  trading  and  hunting.  In  late 
years  their  movements  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  those  of  the  whalers 
pursuing  their  quarry  in  the  narrow  belt  of  open  water  between  the 
solid  ice  and  the  coast. 

The  Kopagmutb  (Big  River  people). — In  this  subdivision  I  include 
all  the  Eskimo  tribes  living  in  the  western  interior  of  Arctic  Alaska. 
Their  habits  are  almost  entirely  unknown  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  coast  people  in  the  north  and  the 
AthabavSkans  in  the  south. 

The  Nunatagmute  (Inland  people). — This  subdivision  includes  both 
the  Nunatagmuteand  Kowagiuute  of  Dall,  comprising  the  inland  tribes 
living  on  the  Noatak  and  the  Kowak  rivers.  Of  these  people  we  also 
know  but  very  little  beyond  the  fact  that  they  live  on  the  upper  rivers, 
have  communication  with  the  Athabaskans  of  the  northern  Yukon 
region,  with  whom  they  have  mixed,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk 
River.  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  who  saw  some  of  these  half-breeds  on 
Kotzebue  Sound,  describes  them  as  resembling  in  stature  and  facial 
peculiarities  the  Athabaskan,  while  speaking  an  Eskimo  dialect. 

The  Mahlemttte. — The  Mahlemute  inhabit  the  country  between 
Kotzebue  and  Norton  sounds,  occupying  villages  upon  the  coasts  of 
both  these  estuaries.  In  their  mode  of  life  they  resemble  the  Arctic 
Eskimo,  but  they  are  the  traders  par  excellence  of  all  this  region; 
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jing,  however,  frequently  in  robbery  and  violence  when  trade  is 
fiilack.    They  serve  as  middlemen  in  the  exchange  of  commodities 
l^etween  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic,  drawing  their  supplies  of  stock  in 
'tirade  chiefly  from  the  depots  of  St.  Michael,  which  place  they  visit 
€^aring  the  summer  in  large  open  skin  boats  fitted  with  masts  and  sails. 
The  Mahlemutes  are  expert  navigators  and  bold  hunters,  but  their  rep- 
utation with  whalers  and  traders  is  decidedly  bad,  and  great  caution  is 
observed  in  intercourse  with  them.    They  are  naturally  anxious  to 
maintain  their  profitable  position  as  middlemen,  and  thus  far  have 
resented  all  attempts  to  locate  permanent  trading  stations  among  them 
or  within  the  limiteof  their  own  mercantile  operations. 

In  dress  and  appearance  the  Mahlemute  do  not  differ  from  their 
ndghbors.    In  the  sketch  herein  inserted  they  are  represented  as  they 
^)pear  in  their  summer  encampments  on  Norton  Sound.    The  south- 
ernmost village  permanently  occupied  by  the  Mahlemute  is  Shaktolik, 
on  Norton  Bay,  but  several  families  possess  winter  houses  in  the  vicin- 
^fy  of  the  trading  post  of  Oonalakleet,  within  the  boundaries  of  another 
^tibe.    Their  festivals  are  distinguished  for  variety,  there  being  one  in 
bonor  of  nearly  every  animal  hunted  by  the  people,  most  of  them  being 
^lebrated  during  the  period  of  winter  idleness,  the  "reindeer  dance" 
^Hd  the  *^  whale  dance"  being  among  the  most  important  ceremonies, 
^hich  are  accompanied  by  the  most  grotesque  display  of  masks  and 
^t>8tu]ne8.    The  "labret''  or  cheek  ornament,  of  bone,  ivory,  or  stone, 
^^  still  worn  by  the  Mahlemute  as  universally  as  it  is  found  among 
^^e  coast  tribes  in  the  north  and  west;  and  even  where  the  ornament 
itself  is  absent  the  cut  made  in  the  cheek  and  under  lip  for  its  insertion 
^^n  be  observed.    All  the  masks  are  provided  with  an  imitation  of  this 
^:>mament.    The  custom  of  trimming  the  hair  of  the  head  exists  among 
^%he  Mahlemute  as  well  as  among  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Eskimo  stock, 
^ot  the  shaving  of  the  entire  crown  of  the  head  of  males  seems  to  be 
^confined  to  the  Arctic  tribes.    Wherever  the  Eskimo  appear  together 
with  their  interior  neighbors  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  long,  unkempt, 
matted  hair  of  the  Athabaskan  from  the  closely-cropped  bullet  heads 
of  the  Eskimo. 

The  Kingigumutb  (including  the  Okeeagmut  of  Dall  and  the 
Okeeagmut  of  King's  Island). — This  unruly  and  warlike  tribe  occupies 
the  country  adjoining  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  islands  of  Bering 
Strait.  They  are  also  great  traders,  and  act  as  middlemen  between  the 
people  of  Asia  and  those  of  America.  They  hunt  but  little,  living 
chiefly  on  the  profits  of  traffic.  Their  reputation  with  whalers  and 
traders  is  fully  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Mahlemute  on  Kotzebue  Sound. 
Their  festivals  and  superstitions  closely  resemble  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  the  same  can  be  said  substantially  of  their  southern  neighbors. 
The  Kaviaomutb.— This  tribe  occupies  the  portion  of  the  Kaviak 
Peninsula  south  of  Port  Clarence  and  east  of  Noi  ton  Bay  and  the 
Mahlemute  territory. 

The  Oonaligmutb  (the  ITnaligmute  of  Dall). — This  tribe  occupies 
the  coast  of  Norton  Sound  from  Shaktolik  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon,  extending  back  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  range  of  hills 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Eskimo  and  the  Athabaskan  tribes. 
The  Ikogmdtb.— This  tribe  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  River 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ghageluk  Biver  near  the  village  of  Paimute 
to  its  mouth,  occupying  the  east  coast  between  Kotlik  and  the  Kusilvak 
branch  of  the  Yukon. 

The  Magmute  (or  Mink  people).— This  tribe  adjoins  the  Ikogmute 
in  the  south,  extending  to  the  line  between  the  Kvichak  Biver  and 
Cape  Bumiantzof. 
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Ths  NuNiVAOHUi'ii}. — ^This  tribe  occupies  !Nunivak  Ifilaad  an4  ateo 
a  few  settlemeuts  on  the  Kaabunok  brauch  of  the  Yukon. 

Ths  KAiALiauMUTS. — Tliis  tribe  occupies  the  coast  fix>iii  Gape 
Eamiantzof  to  Gape  Avinof,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  Kashimak  setUe- 
meut^  but  including  the  villages  on  Nelson  Island. 

The  three  tribes  last  enumerated  were  classed  tog^Uier  by  Dall  as 
Magmnte,  but  sufPicieut  differentiation  has  been  disoovened  by  Mj.  Nel- 
son to  warrant  the  new  divisions. 

To  all  the  coast  tribes  between  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the  moathof 
the  Kuskokyim  River  may  be  applied  the  deseription  furnisbed  by 
Lieutenant  Zagoskin  in  the  year  1843.  He  stated  in  substance  that 
the  natives  of  Norton  Sound  and  their  neighlxNrs  are  of  medium  stat- 
ure, well  built,  quick  in  their  movem^its,  with  round  fa^^es,  varying  in 
complexion  from  an  almost  white  to  a  light  bron/jc.  All  the  maJea 
exhibit  some  trace  of  beard,  and  mustaches  are  quite  common.  The 
hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  straight,  but  glossy;  the  mouth  Ifljrge,  not 
curved;  teeth  even  and  white.  The  men  wear  labrete  in  the  lower  lip 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  consistijig  of  stone  or  bone  battcms;  Imt 
among  the  females  this  latter  custom  has  long  been  obsoletCh^  The  men 
trim  their  hair  all  around  the  head,  while  the  women  confine  this  opera* 
tion  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ears,  wearing  the  back  hair  either  loose  or 
plaited. 

No  chiefs  are  known  to  exist  among  them,  thought  some  fiimUies  have 
acquired  prominence  and  influence  chiefly  through  the  aocumuladon 
of  what  they  consider  wealth.  The  oomailik,  the  most  experienced 
tradesman  of  the  village,  who  serves  as  spokesman  in  all  transactions 
with  strangers,  exerts  his  influence  only  as  agent  or  business  manager. 
If  a  joint  action  of  a  number  of  the  inhabi^nts  of  a  village  becomes 
necessary  for  any  purpose,  the  old  men  assemble  in  the  couficil-house, 
or  kashga,  where  they  settle  upon  the  plan  of  action  for  the  dis4ribii<> 
tion  of  &bor ;  and  no  young  man  will  venture  to  disregard  thedecision 
of  his  elders  in  council. 

These  coast  tribes,  being  essentially  a  trading  people,  are  possessed 
of  greater  shrewdness  than  their  neighbors  in  the  interior,  but  they 
rarely  use  this  superiority  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  in  trade,  as  all 
their  capacity  in  this  direction  is  reserved  for  their  intercourse  with 
white  people.  As  a  rule  these  tribes  do  not  practice  polygamy^  though 
a  few  instances  have  been  known  of  wealthy  traders  who  maintaiaed 
separate  households  in  the  various  settlements  viuted  in  pucsuit  of 
their  business.  No  especial  marriage  ceremony  seems  to  be  observed, 
though  the  consent  of  parents  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  aecomplish- 
mentof  a  union.  The  bridegroom  either  takes  away  his  bride  to  his 
own  people  or  she  remains  with  her  family.  Separations  rairely  occur, 
but  in  such  cases  the  children  remain  with  the  mother.  A  man  who 
has  lost  two  or  three  wives  rarely  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  fourth. 

The  females  of  the  coast  tribes  are  not  fruitful,  and  to  see  four  chil- 
dren of  one  mother  is  quite  a  rare  occurrence,  one  or  two  being  the 
common  number  of  children  to  a  family.  Marrying  early,  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  women  fade  early ;  a  wife  of  25  is  always  an  old  woman. 
The  children  are  treated  with  great  tenderness,  but  grow  up  in  perfect 
liberty  until  they  are  self-supporting,  and  their  every  want  or  whim 
is  satisfied  by  the  parents,  even  at  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves. The  young  of  both  sexes  acquire  skill  in  their  respective  labors 
early  while  playing  with  the  diminutive  arms,  tools,  and  impleme&ta 
fashioned  for  this  purpose  by  their  parents.  lE'estivities  take  place  at 
certain  periods  during  the  lives  of  children.    For  instance,  when  the 
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boy's  hair  is  trimmed  for  the  first  time,  or  when  he  first  goes  to  sea 
sdone  in  a  kaiak,  or  when  he  dons  his  first  pair  of  snowshoes,  or  when 
the  first  incision  in  his  lip  is  made  to  accommodate  the  labrets,  a  feast 
isgiveu  by  the  parents  if  they  are  able  to  do  so;  but  in  cases  of  great 
poverty  these  ceremonies  are  fireqaently  postponed  until  the  young  man 
himself  is  able  to  provide  the  necessary  material.  Ko  youth  is  consid- 
ered to  have  reached  manhood  until  he  has  killed  either  a  wolf,  a  rein- 
deer, or  a  beluga^ 
The  shamans,  or  sorcerers,  living  among  these  people  famish  children 
vith  amulets,  or  charms,  consisting  of  little  ivory  carvings  or  pieces  of 
skin  fancifully  braided,  or  other  articles  to  be  worn  around  the  neck, 
and  the  parents  frequently  go  to  considerable  expense  to  secure  such 
talismans. 

The  men  sometimes  change  their  names  several  times  during  their 
lives  by  assuming  a  new  one  after  every  great  memorial  feast  given  in 
memory  of  a  deceased  relative. 

A  woman  after  childbirth  is  not  allowed  to  partake  of  fresh  food  for 
tirenty  days,  during  which  time  she  must  stay  within  the  house,  gener- 
ally sitting  in  some  dark  corner  with  the  infant;  and  every  five  days 
daring  this  period  she  must  bathe. 

Like  all  Eskimos  these  tribes  are  superstitious  and  afraid  of  the  dead 
or  dying,  though  they  seem  to  reverence  the  memory  of  the  deceased; 
and  sometimes  a  sick  person  at  the  point  of  death  is  carried  into  an 
abandoned  hut  and  left  there  alone  to  die  of  hunger  and  neglect.  The 
dead  bodies  are  generally  wiapped  up  in  mats,  with  the  knees  drawn 
up  to  the  chin,  and  are  covered  up  with  rocks  or  pieces  of  drift;  log;  and 
the  fi^ nils  of  reindeer  or  bear  are  frequently  placed  beside  such  burying 
places,  especially  if  the  deceased  had  been  a  hunter.  Atlter  the  death 
of  a  husband  the  wife  cuts  her  front  hair  short,  and  abstains  for  a  period 
of  twenty  days  from  fresh  food,  the  husband  frequently  observing  the 
same  custom  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  festivals  in  memory  of  the 
deceased  are  celebrated  at  various  times  of  the  year,  chiefly  at  times  of 
leisure  between  the  seasons  for  hunting  various  animals.  In  addition 
to  the  annual  memorial  feasts,  grand  festivals  are  celebrated  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  and  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  surviving 
relatives  to  accumulate  sufficient  property  for  the  purpose,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  giver  of  the  feast  frequently  distributes  all  his  property 
among  tlie  guests. 

The  clothing  of  these  coast  tribes  consists  of  furs,  especially  the  skin 
of  reindeer.  Oarments  made  of  marten,  muskrat,  or  ground-squirrel 
skins  they  receive  from  the  Yukon  Biver,  while  mink  skins  are  used 
chiefly  for  making  gloves  and  the  trousers  of  women.  The  upper  gar- 
ments or  parkas  have  short  sleeves  and  do  not  reach  below  the  knee, 
those  of  the  males  being  the  same  length  all  around,  while  those  of  the 
women  are  slit  on  the  sides.  The  men  wear  one  pair  of  pantaloons  with 
the  fur  inside.  The  women  wear  two,  one  short,  reaching  not  quite 
down  to  the  knee,  generally  made  of  tanned  buckskin  or  reindeer-fawn 
skin,  with  the  fur  inside,  the  other  long  with  the  frir  outside.  They 
have  no  buttons  or  hooks,  and  the  pantaloons  are  attached  to  a  belt 
with  straps.  The  boots  for  winter  use  are  generally  made  of  the  skins 
of  reindeer  legs,  and  reach  about  half  way  up  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Some 
of  these  are  richly  trimmed  with  wolverine  or  white  reindeer  skin.  The 
summer  boots  are  made  of  sealskin,  reaching  up  to  the  knee  and  above, 
the  soles  being  made  of  the  thickest  portion  of  the  hair  seal  skin.  Thje 
winter  parkas  are  usually  provided  with  a  hood  which  can  be  drawn 
over  tiie  head.    The  most  valuable  of  thesQ  garments  are  obtained  from 
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the  MahlemnteR,  who  purchase  them  of  the  Ghukches  in  Siberia.  These 
garments  are  made  of  the  skins  of  tame  reindeer.  A  woman  clothed  in 
one*of  these  parkas  and  provided  with  boots  made  of  the  skins  of  white  ^ 
tame  reindeer  considers  herself  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and^ 
attracts  much  attention  firom  the  youths  of  her  tribe.  For  convenience 
in  walking  the  parkas  are  girded  up  with  a  belt,  the  latter  being  wore:) 
far  below  the  waist. 

The  skin  of  the  wolf  is  much  valued  for  trimming  garments,  and  U^ 
obtain  these  the  coast  tribes  formerly  resorted  to  an  artifice  which  hi^.^ 
been  superseded  at  present  by  the  use  of  steel  traps.    In  the  middle  o/ 
winter,  when  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  wolf  hungry,  the  hunter  wouLcf 
whittle  down  strips  of  whalebone  about  2  feet  in  length,  roll  them  up, 
wrap  them  in  pieces  of  seal  blabber,  and  throw  them  promiscuously 
about  the  vicinity.    A  hungry  wolf  would  bolt  down  one  of  these  frozen 
lumps,  when,  the  heat  of  the  stomach  melting  the  fat,  the  piece  of  whale- 
bone would  be  released  and  straighten  out,  killing  the  animal,  and  in 
the  morning  the  hunter  would  go  out  and  pick  up  his  quarry. 

Reindeer  are  generally  captured  by  these  tribes  by  surrounding  the 
herd  and  shooting  the  animals  with  arrows  or  bullets  as  they  approach 
the  concealed  hunters.    Fish  are  caught  both  with  nets  and  hooks  and 
line,  and  seals  are  generally  shot  or  s])eared  on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  or 
as  they  come  up  to  their  breathing  holes.    While  watching  for  seals  the 
hunter  piles  up  pieces  of  ice  before  him  and  wears  a  white  reindeer  skin 
parka  in  order  to  conceal  himself  from  the  vigilant  animal.    The  beluga 
is  hunted  by  numerous  parties  in  kaiaks.    Sometimes  a  hundred  or 
more  of  the  natives  proceed  to  sea  on  a  calm  summer  day,  observing 
perfect  silence  and  keeping  well  inshore.    As  soon  as  a  school  of  belu- 
gas is  sighted  an  old  man  gives  a  signal,  the  kaiaks  hurry  to  seaward 
of  the  school,  and  a  tremendous  noise  begins,  with  shrill  cries  and  yells, 
beating  of  drums  and  rattles,  and  splashing  of  paddles  and  spears  io- 
the  water.    The  hunters  gradually  approach  the  shore,  driving  thc^ 
belugas  before  them,  until  the  latter,  in  the  shallow  water,  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  their  spears.    In  former  times,  when  the  beluga  was  more  plen- 
tiful, from  100  to  200  were  secured  in  this  way  in  a  single  day,  and  the 
old  men  and  the  women  and  children  crowded  the  shore  ready  to  drag 
off  the  carcasses  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

All  of  these  tribes  shun  the  use  of  iron  in  killing  the  beluga,  confin- 
ing themselves  entirely  to  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  stone  and  bone. 
Inflated  bladders  of  whole  skins  of  the  young  seal  are  attached  to  the 
spear  heads,  serving  to  buoy  up  the  wounded  animal  and  keep  it  from 
diving.  The  blubber,  meat,  and  skin  of  the  beluga  are  all  valued  alike 
as  food  when  fresh,  and  the  tanned  hide  is  used  for  making  boots,  cov- 
ering kaiaks,  and  making  nets.  The  tanning  is  generally  accomplished 
with  rotten  fish  roe. 

All  these  tribes  have  summer  dwellings  distinct  from  those  used  dur- 
ing the  winter.  For  the  winter  houses  a  square  excavation  of  about  3 
feet  or  more  is  made,  in  the  corners  of  which  posts  of  driftwood  or  whale 
ribs  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height  are  set  np;  the  walls  are  formed  by  lay- 
ing posts  of  driftwood  one  above  the  other  against  the  corner  posts; 
outside  of  this  another  wall  is  built,  sometimes  of  stone,  sometimes  of 
logs,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  earth  or  rubble;  the  whole  of  the 
structure,  including  the  roof,  is  covered  with  sods,  leaving  a  small  open- 
ing on  top,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  frame  over  which  a  thin,  trans- 
parent seal  skin  is  tightly  drawn.  The  entrance  to  one  of  these  honses 
consists  of  a  narrow,  low,  underground  passage  from  10  to  12  feet  in 
length,  through  which  an  entrance  can  only  be  accomplished  on  hands 
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^ad  knees.    The  interior  arraiigentent  of  the  winter  house  is  very  simj^le, 
^nd  is  nearly  the  same  with  all  these  tribes.    A  piece  of  bear  or  rein- 
deer skin  is  hung  before  the  interior  opening  of  the  passage;  in  the 
center  of  the  inelosure  is  the  tireplace,  which  is  a  square  excavation 
^lirectly  under  the  smoke  hole  in  the  roof;  the  floor  is  generally  planked, 
snd  frequently  two  low  platforms  about  4  feet  in  width  extend  along 
tlie  sides  of  the  house  from  the  entrance  to  tlie  back,  covered  with  mats 
and  skins,  which  serve  as  beds  at  night.    In  the  larger  dwellings,  occu- 
pied by  more  than  one  family,  the  sleeping  places  of  each  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  suspended  mats,  or  simply  by  a  piece  of  wood.    AU 
tbe  bladders  containing  oil,  the  wooden  vessels,  kettles,  and  other 
domestic  utensils  are  kept  in  the  front  part  of  the  dwelling,  and  before 
each  sleeping  place  there  is  generally  a  block  of  wood  upon  which  is 
placed  the  oil  lamp  used  for  heating  and  cooking. 

The  summer  houses  are  erected  above  ground  and  are  generally  log 

straetures  roofed  with  skins  and  open  in  front.    No  Are  is  made  in  these 

bouses,  and  therefore  they  have  no  opening  in  the  roof,  all  cooking  being 

done  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer.    They  seldom  have  fiooriiig, 

but  otherwise  the  interior  arrangements  resemble  those  of  the  winter 

lionses.    The  storehouses  of  all  the  Eskimo  tribes  are  set  on  posts  at  a 

height  of  from  8  to  10  feet  above  the  ground  to  protect  them  against 

/bxes,  wolves,  and  dogs.    They  have  generally  a  small  st^uare  opening 

in  front  that  can  be  closed  with  a  sliding  board,  and  which  is  reached 

by  means  of  a  notched  stick  of  wood.    These  buildings  are  seldom  more 

tJian  8  feet  square  by  3  or  4  feet  in  height. 

In  every  village  there  is  a  common  building  known  as  the  kashga, 
l)uilt  after  the  pattern  of  the  winter  houses,  but  of  much  larger  dimen- 
eions,  some  kashgas  measuring  as  much  as  60  feet  square  and  from  20 
to  30  feet  in  height.    A  raised  platform  runs  all  around  the  interior, 
and  in  a  few  kashgas  of  extraordinary  size  three  tiers  of  such  platforms 
liave  been  observ^.   The  fireplace  in  the  center  is  large,  often  3  or  4  feet 
deep,  and  on  ordinary  occasions,  when  no  fire  is  wanted,  is  covered  over 
^ith  planks.    The  entrance  is  through  a  passage  resembling  that  of  the 
<lwelling  houses, but  divided  at  the  end;  one  branch  leading  to  the  fire- 
place below  the  flooring,  the  other  into  the  main  compartment.    In  this 
building  tiie  men  carry  on  their  domestic  labor,  such  as  the  preparing  of 
^ins,  the  plaiting  of  fish  traps,  and  the  manufacture  of  sleds.    In  the 
^^hga  all  public  business  is  transacted  and  councils  held,  and  it  also 
^rves  as  shelter  for  all  guests  and  visitors,  who  are  there  entertained, 
^  well  as  the  theater  for  all  festivals,  mask  dances,  and  representations. 
^li  addition  to  this  the  kashga  serves  as  a  sleeping  place  for  adult  males, 
^d  finally  also  serves  as  a  bath,  the  most  popular  recreation  of  the 
^kimo  tribe. 

The  cooking  of  these  natives  is  a  very  simple  matter,  though  they  do 
liot  eat  raw  fish  or  meat  unless  it  is  frozen  or  dried  in  the  air.  All  the 
offal  of  meat  and  fish  is  given  to  dogs.  The  meat  when  boiled  is  never 
Veil  done,  being  merely  kept  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time.  The  oil 
of  the  beluga  or  of  the  seal  is  considered  as  the  most  palatable  sauce 
for  eyerything — meat,  fish,  or  berries;  while  rotten  fish  and  fish  roe, 
considered  luxuries,  are  preserved  in  wooden  vessels  for  festive  occa- 
sions, and  the  heads  of  salmon  are  buried  in  the  ground  to  give  them 
tbe  desired  high  flavor.  With  such  a  diet  no  cleanliness  in  cooking  or 
eating  can  be  expected.  As  a  rule,  these  natives  are  moderate  eaters. 
In  the  morning  the  wife  or  some  other  female  relative  brings  to  the 
hUiiA>and,  father,  or  brother  who  has  slept  in  the  kashga  a  kantag,  or 
wooden  bowl,  with  cold  water,  together  with  a  piece  of  dried,  frozen,  or 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 24 
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boiled  fish  weighing  perhaps  a  pound.    After  breakfast  the  men  follow**^ 
their  varions  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  some  time  in  th 
afternoon,  having  indulged  in  a  bath,*  they  partake  of  another  piece 
fish  or  meat  of  about  the  same  weight,  with  the  addition  of  a  tidbit 
rotten  fish  or  spawn,  which  they  eat  sitting  on  their  haunches,  while  tl^  ^ 
women  turn  their  backs  to  them,  as  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  watc^^ 
them  eating.    Visitors  are  thus  served  by  the  wives  or  daughters   of 
those  whom  they  visit.    An  evening  meal  is  frequently,  but  not  always^ 
partaken  of  at  home  in  the  dwellings^  but  the  women  and  children 
always  eat  at  home. 

Their  means  of  transportation  consist  in  the  kaiak,  theoomiak  (bidar), 
and  in  winter  the  dog  sled,  as  they  are  all  alike  skilled  in  propelling 
the  kaiaks  and  in  the  management  of  dog  teams. 

The  sleds  used  by  the  coast  tribes  are  generally  from  8  to  12  feet 
long,  and  the  dogs  are  harnessed  tandem.  Their  snowshoes  consist  of 
a  very  light  frame  of  spruce  wood,  over  which  is  stretched  a  network 
of  seal  hide,  which  supports  the  foot;  the  toes  only  being  attached  to 
the  shoe  by  means  of  a  small  strap.  The  length  of  the  Eskimo  snow- 
shoe  is  about  3  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  spears  propelled  by  hand,  used  in  hunting  the  belaga 
and  the  makhik  seal,  the  coast  tribes  also  have  spears  especially  adapted 
for  killing  birds  and  reindeer;  these  they  shoot  by  means  of  bows,  and 
the  bird  spears  are  divided  into  several  prongs,  with  the  object  of  drag- 
ging down  the  bird  if  it  be  not  killed.    The  spear  heads  for  killing 
reindeer  are  made  of  walrus  ivory,  and  are  provided  with  teeth  on  one 
side;  these  weapons  are  still  prererred  to  bone  points.    The  shafts  oi 
both  arrows  and  spears  are  made  of  spruce  or  larch  wood,  obtained  on 
the  Yukon  at  the  head  of  Norton  Bay;  the  length  of  the  shaft  is  ftom 
2  to  3  feet,  and  that  of  the  bone  head  from  5  to  6  inches,  while  the  points  ^ 
proper  measures  about  2  inches.    The  bows  also  are  manufactured  of^ 
spruce  and  larch  wood,  and  the  strings  are  made  of  the  sinews  of  the 
seal  or  whale. 

Independent  of  the  great  annual  and  periodical  festivals  accompanied 
by  religious  or  superstitious  rites,  and  to  attend  which  the  people  from 
different  villages  flock  together,  the  coast  tribes  also  indulge  in  private 
festivals  or  evening  entertainments  during  the  late  autumn  and  the 
beginning  of  winter.  As  among  other  mortals,  singing,  dancing,  and 
eating  form  the  principal  objects  of  such  merrymakings.  On  these  occa- 
sions, however,  one  family  does  not  invite  another  to  pass  the  evening, 
as  either  the  whole  population  of  the  village  attend  promiscuously,  or 
the  women  invite  the  men,  treating  them  to  delicacies  of  their  own  i)ro- 
viding,  or  vice  versa.  To  pass  the  time  masquerading  is  often  resorted 
to,  in  which  case  the  women  who  give  the  entertainments  appear  in 
male  garments,  with  mustaches,  and  with  bead  pendants  in  the  under 
lip,  and  dance  like  the  men ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  representing 
women. 

The  subjects  of  their  songs  are  of  indefinite  variety,  but  the  melody, 
as  well  as  the  time  of  their  only  musical  instrument,  the  bladder  drum, 
is  always  the  same;  first  one  stroke,  then  a  pause;  then  two  strokes, 
the  second  stronger  than  the  first,  then  another  pause;  again  two 
strokes,  a  pause;  and  so  on,  producing  a  rather  monotonous  noise. 

All  these  games,  both  private  and  public,  take  place  in  the  kashga. 
At  the  public  performances  the  dancers  and  singers,  men  and  women, 
stand  around  the  fire  hole,  and  the  men,  to  the  time  of  the  drum  and 
the  sinjring,  go  through  various  contortions  of  the  body,  shifting  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  without  moving  from  the  spot,  the  skill  of  the 
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diuicer  being  displayed  only  in  the  endurance  and  flexibility  of  his 

Uinscles.    The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  eyes  cast  dowu, 

uiotiouless,  with  the  exception  of  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  hands, 

^tand  aronnd  in  a  circle,  forming,  we  may  say,  a  living  frame  to  the 

mnimated  picture  within.    The  less  motion  a  dancer  displays  the  greater 

lis  skilL     There  is  nothing  indecent  in  the  dances  of  the  seaboard 

natives.    The  dancing  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  short,  tight  drawers 

made  of  white  reindeer  skin,  and  the  summer  boots  of  the  Ghukche, 

wbile  the  women  on  such  occasions  only  add  ornaments,  such  as  rings 

and  bracelets  and  bead  pendants,  to  their  common  dress,  frequently 

weighting  themselves  down  with  10  or  15  pounds  of  these  baubles. 

The  entertainment  of  the  women  was  described  by  Zagoskin  as 
follows: 

MTe  entered  the  kaahsa  by  the  common  passage  and  fonnd  the  guests  already 
uiembledy  but  of  the  nostesses  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  On  three  sides  of  the 
*>irtnieDt  stone  lamps  were  lighted,  the  fire  hole  was  covered  with  boards,  one  o/ 
tfem  having  a  clroular  opening  through  which  the  hostesses  were  to  make  theii 
appearance.  Two  other  burning  lamps  were  placed  in  front  of  the  fire  hole.  Tht 
^flste.  who  formed  the  chorus,  began  to  sing  to  the  sonud  of  the  drum,  two  men 
keeping  them  in  order  by  beating  time  «with  sticks  adorned  with  wolfs'  tails  and 
Mm  wings.  Thus  a  eood  half  hour  passed  by.  Of  the  song  my  interpreter  told  m« 
'hat  it  consisted  of  pleasantry  directed  against  the  women;  that  it  was  evident 
^eyhad  nothing  to  give,  as  they  had  not  shown  themselves  for  so  long  a  time. 
Another  song  praised  the  housewifely  accomplishments  of  some  women  whose 
kppearanoe  was  impatiently  expected  with  a  promised  trencher  of  the  mixed  mess  of 
^indeer  fat  and  berries.  No  sooner  was  this  song  finished  than  the  woman  appeared 
uid  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  dish  was  set  before  tne  men, 
^nd  the  woman  retreated  amid  vociferous  compliments  on  her  culinary  skill.  She 
was  followed  b^  another  woman.  The  beating  of  drums  increased  in  violence  and 
»be  wording  ot  the  song  was  changed.  Standing;  up  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
the  woman  began  to  relate,  in  mimicry  and  gesture,  how  she  obtained  the  fat,  how 
•he  stored  it  in  various  receptacles,  how  she  cleansed  and  melted  it,  and  then  placing 
a  kantag  upon  her  head  she  invited  the  spectators  with  gestures  to  approach.  The 
iong  went  on,  while  eagerness  to  partake  of  the  promised  luxury  lighted  up  the 
faces  of  the  crowd.  At  last  the  wooden  spoons  were  distributed,  one  to  each  man, 
and  nothing  was  heard  for  a  time  but  the  guzzling  of  the  luscious  fluid.  Another 
woman  appeared,  followed  still  by  another,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds  were  produced 
in  quick  succession  and  as  quickly  dispatched,  while  the  singiBrs  pointedly  aUuded 
to  the  praisworthy  Russian  custom  of  distributing  tobacco.  When  the  desired 
luxury  had  been  produced,  a  woman  represented  with  great  skill  the  various  stages 
of  stapeDaction  resulting  from  smoking  and  snuffing.  AJl  the  women  appeared  in 
men's  parkas. 

The  men's  entertainment  witnessed  by  Zagoskin  took  place  in  the 
same  village.  The  preparatory  arrangements  were  the  same,  one  of  the 
women,  a  sorceress,  leading  the  chorus.  The  first  song  on  that  occasion 
praised  the  propensity  of  the  Hussian  for  making  presents  of  tobacco, 
rings,  and  other  trifles  to  the  women,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  always 
ready  to  oblige  them.  This,  however,  was  only  introductory,  the  real 
entertainment  beginning  with  a  chorus  of  the  men  concealed  in  the  fire 
hole.  The  gist  of  their  chant  was  that  trapping,  hunting,  and  trade 
were  t)ad,  that  nothing  could  be  made,  and  that  they  could  only  sing 
and  dance  to  please  their  wives.  To  this  the  women  answered  that  they 
bad  long  been  aware  of  the  laziness  of  their  husbands,  who  could  do 
Dothing  but  bathe  and  smoke,  and  that  they  did  not  expect  to  see  any 
food  produced,  such  as  the  women  had  placed  before  them,  consequently 
it  would  be  better  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  The  men  answered  that  they 
wonld  go  and  hunt  for  something,  and  shortly  one  of  them  appeared 
through  the  opening.  This  mimic,  who  was  attired  in  female  apparel, 
with  bead  pendants  in  his  nose,  deep  fringes  of  wolverine  tails,  brace- 
lets, and  rings,  imitated  in  a  most  admirable  and  humorous  manner  the 
motions  and  gestures  of  the  women  in  presenting  their  luxuries,  and 
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then  gave  imitations  of  the  varioas  female  pursuits  and  labor,  the  guests 
chuckling  with  satisfaction.  Suddenly  the  parka  was  thrown  off  and 
the  man  began  to  represent  how  he  hunted  the  maklak,  seated  in  his 
kaiak,  which  performance  ended  with  the  production  of  a  whole  boiled 
maklak,  of  which  Zagoskin  received  the  throat  as  his  portion.  Others, 
represented  a  reiudeer  hunt,  the  spearing  of  birds,  the  rendering  of 
beluga  blubber,  tbe  preparation  of  seal  intestines  for  waterproof  gar- 
ments, the  splitting  of  deer  tendons  into  thread,  and  so  forth.  One 
young  orphan,  possessing  nothing  wherewith  to  treat  the  guests, brought 
on  a  kantag  filled  with  water,  which  was  drunk  by  the  women  amid 
much  merriment.  It  sometimes  happens  on  these  occasions  that  lovers 
of  fun  sprinkle  the  women  with  oil,  or  with  the  fluid  which  they  use  in 
place  of  soap,  squirted  from  small  bladders  concealed  about  their  jier- 
sons,  and  such  jokes  are  never  resented. 

The  Eskimo  tribes  all  look  upon  the  shamans  or  conjurers  {tungaks) 
as  mediators  between  themselves  and  the  invisible  world,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  the  actual  control  of 
spirits  by  the  conjurers.  A  majority  of  these  individuals  have  consid- 
erable practice  in  tricks  of  sleight  of  hand;  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  seem  to  enjoy  much  respect,  unless  they  combine  with  the  business 
of  conjuring  the  qualities  of  an  expert  trader  and  skilled  hunter.  The 
tungak,  in  addition  to  calling  spirits  proper  (iMichingak),  also  claimed 
the  power  to  torce  the  souls  of  deceased  members  of  their  family  to 
enter  his  (the  tungak's)  body.  The  spirit  or  principal  of  life  (iUkhlua- 
ghum)  is  invoked  on  all  occasions,  but  principally  in  cases  of  sickness. 
It  is  believed  that  he  appears  in  Ave  distinct  forms.  A  creator  of  the 
world,  called  Nunalukhta^  also  occasionally  appears  in  traditions  of 
the  coast  people. 

A  festival  in  honor  of  the  spirits  of  land  and  sea,  and  in  memory  of 
deceased  kinsmen,  is  celebrated  annually  in  the  month  of  October  or 
November,  in  the  following  manner:  At  sunset  the  men  assemble  in  the 
kashga,  and,  after  a  hurried  bath,  ornament  each  other  by  tracing  vari- 
ous figures  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  charcoal  on  the  naked  back.  Two 
boys,  who  for  this  occasion  are  respectively  named  the  Raven  and  the 
Hawk,  are  in  attendance,  mixing  the  paint,  etc.  Finally  the  faces  also 
are  thickly  smeared,  and  then  the  females  are  summoned  into  the 
kasliga.  After  a  brief  lapse  of  time  a  noise  is  heard,  shrieks  and  yells, 
snorting  and  roaring,  and  the  disguised  men,  emerging  from  the  fire  hole, 
show  their  heads  above  the  floor,  blowing  and  puffing  like  seals.  It  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  any  complete  human  figure,  as  some  are  crawl- 
ing with  their  feet  foremost,  others  running  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
while  the  head  of  another  is  seen  protruding  between  the  legs  of  a  com- 
panion. They  all  cling  together  and  move  in  concert,  like  one  immense 
snake.  A  number  of  the  men  wear  masks  representing  the  heads  of 
animals,  and  the  unsightly  beings  advance  upon  the  spectators,  but 
chiefly  endeavoring  to  frighten  the  women,  who  have  no  means  of  escap- 
ing molestation  except  by  buying  oil'  the  actors  with  presents.  Know- 
ing what  was  before  them,  tliey  have  brought  tbe  kantags  or  wooden 
bowls  full  of  delicious  morsels — beluga  blubber,  walrus  meat,  whale* 
oiled  berries,  and  otber  dainties.  When  each  of  the  maskers  has  eaten 
and  tilled  a  bowl  or  two  with  delicacies  to  take  home,  they  indulge  in  a 
pantomime  and  gesture  play  of  a  highly  grotesque  character.  After 
completing  the  ceremony  in  the  kashga  the  maskers  trequet)tly  visit 
some  of  the  dwellings  and  receive  gifts  in  eacb,  the  whole  performance 
ending  with  singing,  dancing,  and  feasting  in  the  kashga. 
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An  annual  memorial  feast,  t-elebrnted  m  one  of  the  villages  on  Nor- 
ton Somid,  was  described  by  Zagoskin  as  follows: 

On  the  day  before  the  festival  the  people  irom  neighboring  yillagesbad  asflembled 
to  the  number  of  70,  excluBiYe  of  children.    On  the  following  day  the  giverH  of  the 
&ast  proceeded  to  the  bnrial  ground,  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  renewing  the  memorial  posts 
aod  depositing  the  head  of  a  reindeer  with  its  entrails;  wooden  bowls  with  various 
articles  of  food  were  also  deposited.    In  the  evening  the  kashga  was  tilled  with  people, 
but  the  most  profound  silence  reigned.    The  feast  was  in  memory  of  7  deceased  per- 
sons, and  accordingly  7  huge  stone  oil  lamps  were  placed  around  the  fire  hole.     Before 
th«  beginning  of  the  ceremonies  the  givers  of  the  feast,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
deposited  upon  the  floor  the  articles  intended  for  distribution  in  memory  of  their 
dea<l  kinsmen.    These  articles  consisted  of  spears,  arrows,  garments  of  various  kinds, 
Bed  skins,  paddles,  knives,  hatchets,  rings,  tobacco,  mats,  and  various  trifles.    Each 
giver  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  for  whom  each  article  was  intendod,  and  then  deliv- 
ered it  in  silence.    At  the  end  of  the  distribution  the  spectators  and  hoHts  divided 
themselves  into  four  groups,  one  in  each  angle  of  the  kashga.    One  of  the  visiting 
old  men,  assisted  by  a  number  of  women,  began  to  chant  a  song  especially  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  the  shamans  or  tungaks,  acting  as  masters  of  cereinouies.    The 
voieet  of  the  singers  were  kept  in  a  low  key ;  drums  and  rattles  were  not  used  on  this 
oecasion.    Then  the  givers  of  the  feast  represented  in  pantomime,  without  stirring 
from  their  places  or  moving  a  foot,  the  deeds  of  their  deceased  relatives.    After  the 
iMmtomime,   which  lasted   half  an  hour,  the   performers  left  the   kashga.    After 
the  lapse  of  about  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  floor  of  the  kashga  was  covered  with 
ibod:  there  were  mountains  of  blubber,  several  whole  boiled  seals,  huge  piles  of 
dried  fish,  and  also,  to  my  astonishment,  several  wooden  dishes  with  clean  water, 
^veral  of  the  givers  of  the  feast  produced  as  many  as  15  different  dishes.    All  those 
>Rrho  re)oiced  in  the  same  name  as  the  dead  in  whose  honor  the  fenst  was  given  were 
•elected  and  presented  with  one  of  the  small  bowls  of  w.iter,  which  they  seized, 
wetted  their  fingers,  and  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the  floor,  whispering,  at 
the  same  time,  *'  Drink,  our  dead  kinsman."    Then  these  namesakes  of  the  dead  were 
presented  with  bowls  of  food,  and  they  also  scattered  a  few  morsels  upon  the  floor, 
saying,  "Take  this,  our  dead  kinsman,  from  our  stores,  and  help  us  to  obtain  more 
during  the  coming  year."    After  this  the  j^orging  became  general. 

The  smallpox  had  decimat-ed  these  tribes  but  a  few  years  previously,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bowla  of  water  distributed  in  memory  of  its  victims  was  very  great. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  tbat  many  individuals  gave  away  all 
their  property  on  snch  occasions.  If  it  happens  that  during  sucb  a 
memorial  feast  a  visitor  arrives  from  a  distant  village  who  bears  the 
same  name  with  the  subject  of  the  celebration  he  is  at  once  overwhelmed 
with  gifts,  clothed  anew  from  head  to  foot  with  the  most  expensive 
garments,  and  retnrns  to  his  home  a  wealthy  man. 

Another  festival,  in  honor  of  the  spirits  of  the  sea  (ingiak)^  is  cele- 
brated by  the  coast  tribes  dnring  a  whole  month.  The  preparations  for 
ibis  gathering  begin  early  in  the  autumn.  Every  hunter  preserves 
daring  the  entire  year  the  bladders  from  all  such  animals  as  he  kills 
with  arrows;  the  mothers  also  preserve  with  the  greatest  care  the  blad- 
ders of  all  rats,  mice,  ground-squirrels,  or  other  small  animals  killed  by 
their  children.  At  the  beginning  of  December  all  these  bladders  are 
inflated,  painted  in  various  colors,  and  suspended  in  the  kashga;  and 
tmong  them  the  men  hang  up  a  number  of  fantastically  carved  figures 
of  birds  and  fish.  Some  of  the  figures  of  birds  are  quite  ingeniously 
contrived,  with  movable  eyes,  heads,  and  legs,  and  are  able  to  flap  their 
wings.  Before  the  fireplace  there  is  a  huge  block  wrapped  up  in  dry 
grass.  From  morning  until  night  the  carved  figures  are  kept  in  motion 
by  means  of  strings,  and  during  the  whole  time  a  chanting  of  songs 
Gontinaes,  while  dry  grass  and  weeds  are  burned  to  smoke  the  sus- 
pended bladders.  This  fumigating  i)roces8  ends  the  day's  performances, 
which  are  began  anew  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  of  the  culmi- 
nating day  of  the  festival  the  strings  of  bladders  are  taken  down  and 
earned  by  the  men  upon  painted  sticks  prepared  for  the  occasion;  the 
women,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  accompanying  them  to  the  sea- 
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The  history  of  a  day  as  it  passes  in  an  Eskimo  village  on  the  Bering 
ika  coast  will  furnish  the  best  description  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  i)eople.    As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  customary  with 
the  men  to  sleep  in  the  kashga,  a  few  haWng  reindeer  skins  as  bedding, 
aad  those  who  are  without  them  sleep  on  the  bare  planks,  covering 
themselves  with  their  parkas  and  using  their  nether  garments  as  pil- 
lows; feather  pillows  seeming  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  wealthy  only. 
h  the  winter  time  the  day  begins  at  about   8  o'clock.    Whoever 
happens   to  be  first  awake   lights  the  oiMauip,  if  any  of  the  fluid 
remains  from  the  previous  night;  if  not,  he  emerges  from  the  kashga 
and  brings  a  supply  from  his  home.    The  kashga  is  common  property, 
though  a  few  old  men,  who  probably  assisted  in  building  it,  assume 
the  duties  of  hosts  on  certain  occasions.    Axes,  wedges,  and  other  tools 
are  brought  to  the  kashga  from  time  to  time,  and  are  also  considered 
common  property  as  soon  as  they  have  been  deposited.    The  huge 
^tone  lamps  for  lighting  do  not  require  any  repairs,  and  are  handed 
^own  from  generation  to  generation;  but  if  any  material  is  wanted, 
«ieh  as  planks,  dried  grass,  ete.,  for  repairing  the  building,  it  is  at  once 
^famished  by  those  who  happen  to  have  it  on  hand. 

A  few  of  the  men  prepare  breakfast  in  the  kashga,  but  to  most  of 
them  the  meal  is  brought  in  by  their  wives  or  some  other  female  rela- 
tive. After  breakfast  it  is  deserted  for  a  time,  the  men  going  out  to  look 
after  their  traps  and  fish  nets,  or  to  hunt  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
women  assist  their  husbands  in  harnessing  the  dogs,  and  then,  in  their 
torn,  go  out  to  gather  dry  wood  or  employ  themselves  in  domestic  labor, 
sewing  or  patehing,  making  threads  from  deer  tendons,  or  plaiting  mats 
or  socks.  Nearly  all  the  coast  tribes  here  discussed  wear,  always  in 
the  summer  and  frequently  during  the  winter,  socks  made  very  skill- 
fully of  dried  grass  by  the  women.  Occasionally  a  woman  may  be 
seen  hammering  with  all  her  might  one  of  the  posts  of  a  storehouse 
without  any  apparent  purpose;  she  is  in  the  last  days  of  pregnancy, 
and  that  kind  of  exercise  is  considered  conducive  to  an  easy  delivery. 
The  boys  and  girls  scatter  about  the  vicinity  to  look  after  their  snares 
and  traps  set  for  hares  and  grouse.  About  an  hour  after  noon  the 
thickening,  whitish  smoke  arising  from  the  dwellings  indicates  the  din- 
ner of  the  children ;  after  that  the  adults  assemble  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  wife  divests  her  returning  husband  of  his  wet  garments,  unhar- 
nesses the  dogs,  deposits  the  sled  on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  and  stores 
away  in  the  storehouse  the  fish  or  game  brought  home  by  the  husband, 
always  laying  aside  a  portion  for  days  when  the  inclement  weather  will 
keep  the  provider  at  home.  During  the  winter  from  four  to  five  days 
frequently  pass  when  the  hunters  have  no  opportunity  to  leave  the  house 
to  look  after  their  nets  and  traps.  The  dinner  over,  the  kashga  begins 
to  fill  up.  Men  bring  their  work  and  pass  away  an  hour  repairing  arms, 
tools,  nets,  and  other  implements,  until  somebody  saggests  a  bath. 
This  meets  with  general  approbation,  and  preparation  begins.  Wood 
is  carried  in  by  the  armful,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the  men  bring  from 
their  houses  their  toilet  articles — a  wisp  of  dry  grass,  a  basin,  and  a  few 
branches  of  alder  for  whipping  themselves  into  perspiration.  At  last 
the  bath  is  ready;  the  kashga  is  heated  to  suffocation  and  full  of  smoke; 
the  men  throw  off  their  garments,  and  with  shouting,  dancing,  and 
whipping  bring  themselves  into  perspiration;  then  a  liberal  application 
of  their  disgusting  substitute  for  soap  produces  a  lather,  which  is  rinsed 
off  with  cold  water  and  finally  removed  by  the  bathers  rushing  out 
of  the  building  and  rolling  in  snow,  or  jumping  into  the  river  should 
it  be  free  from  iee.    The  first  part  of  the  process  creates  a  terrible 
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At  midnight  the  young  men  stretch  themselves  upon  the  platform  of 
the  kashga,  which  has  been  deserted  by  the  married  men,  who  have 
returned  to  their  homes. 

The  KuBKOKVAaMUTE.— This  tribe  (the  Kuskokvogmute  of  Dall, 
or  the  Knskachevak  of  Richardson),  numbering  between  3,000  and 
4,000,  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Kuskokwim  Biver  from  its  month  to 
the  vicinity  of  Kalmakovsky,  and  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
tilie  Eskimo  tribes  bordering  upon  Bering  Sea.  They  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Russians  at  an  early  date  (1835),  when  Kolmakof 
explored  the  overland  route  from  Bristol  Bay  to  Norton  iSound,  along- 
which  routo,  now  no  longer  traveled,  the  efi'ects  of  Russian  inflnenee 
are  quite  perceptible ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  about  the  river 
mouth  have  scarcely  come  in  contact  with  Caucasians  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  labors  of  the  Russian  missionaries  of  the  Yukon  never 
extended  to  this  region,  though  their  registers  and  reports  show  quite 
a  number  of  Christians  on  the  Kuskokwim  River.  The  only  trace  of 
Christianity  among  this  tribe,  outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
trading  station  with  its  chapel,  consists  of  a  few  scattered  crosses  in 
the  burial  places  adjoining  the  settlement.  At  the  village  of  Kaltkha- 
gamute,  within  three  days'  travel  of  the  Russian  mission  on  the  Yukon, 
the  graveyard  contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  grotesquely  carved 
monuments  and  memorial  posts,  indicating  very  clearly  the  predomi- 
nance of  old  pagan  traditions  over  such  faint  ideas  of  Christianity  as 
may  have  been  introduced  among  the  people.  Among  the  monuments 
in  this  place  the  most  remarkable  is  a  female  figure  with  four  arms  and 
hands,  resembling  closely  a  Hindoo  goddess,  even  to  the  almond  eyes 
and  the  general  cast  of  features.  Natural  hair  is  attached  to  the  head, 
falling  over  the  shoulders.  The  legs  of  this  figure  are  crossed  in  true 
oriental  style,  and  two  of  the  hands,  the  lower  pair,  hold  rusty  tin 
plates,  upon  which  offerings  of  tobacco  and  scraps  of  cotton  prints  have 
been  deposited.  The  whole  is  protected  by  a  small  roof  set  upon  posts. 
Other  monuments  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  in  variety  of  feature 
and  coloring,  and  the  whole  collection  would  afford  a  rich  harvest  of 
specimens  to  any  museum.  During  my  brief  stay  at  this  spot  it  was 
found  impossible  to  ascertain  anything  of  the  meaning  of  these  monu- 
ments or  to  gather  any  of  the  traditions  of  the  people  with  reference  to 
them,  though  several  of  the  structures  were  quite  new,  one  of  them,  in 
memory  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  killed  accidentally  while  hunt- 
ing, having  been  erected  but  a  month  previously.  The  presence  of  my 
Christian  paddlers  from  the  Yukon  mission  acted  as  a  very  efiScient 
restraint  upon  the  people  of  Kaltkhagamute,  who  nominally  belong  to 
the  missionary  fold.  Nearly  all  these  figures  were  human,  though  gro- 
tesque and  misshapen,  and  drawn  out  of  proportion.  No  images  of 
animals  or  birds,  which  would  have  indicated  the  existence  of  totems 
and  clans  in  the  tribe,  were  to  be  seen ;  but  here  and  there,  over  appar- 
ently neglected  graves,  a  stick  surmounted  by  a  very  rude  carving  of  a 
fish  of  the  salmon  species  could  be  discovered. 

The  burial  places  of  the  populous  villages  of  the  lower  Kuskokwim 
River  abound  in  these  carved  monuments,  but  nowhere  could  I  discover 
the  totem  among  the  emblems,  though  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service,  claims  that  among  the  Kaialigamute  of  the  great 
lake  region  of  the  delta  he  saw  totem  posts  set  up  among  the  dwelUngs. 
As  the  people  of  the  great  lakes  have  always  led  an  isolated  existence, 
having  been  totally  unknown  to  ^^hite  men  until  Mr.  Nelson  went  among 
them  (the  whole  region  having  been  covered  by  former  map  makers 
with  a  mountain  chain),  it  is  probable  that  they  have  preserved  cos- 
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The  steam  baths  so  common  iu  all  these  regions  are  also  prepared  in 
the  kashga,  bnt  are  indulged  in  only  by  the  grownup  males. 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  a  beluga  hunter  of  the  lower 
Kuskokvim  and  his  humble  home. 

The  ToaiAGAMUTE. — This  tribe  has  not  heretofore  been  distingnished 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  Eskimo,  having  never  been  visited  by  white 
men  in  their  own  country  until  the  year  1880.  They  have  remained  thus 
isolated  and  unknown  because  their  country  affords  no  attraction  to 
the  trader  in  the  shape  of  furs.  They  possess  the  general  features  of 
their  Eskimo  neighbors,  bnt  the  males  rarely  have  any  beard  until  they 
are  quite  old.  Their  dwellings  are  of  the  most  rude  description,  the 
villages  resembling  those  of  the  prairie  dog  on  a  somewhat  enlarged 
scale.  This  similarity  is  increased  in  the  morning,  when  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  men  to  crouch  upon  the  apex  of  the  low  mound  of  sods, 
staring  about  aimlessly  into  vacancy,  wrapped  completely  in  their 
ground-squirrel  parkas.  The  Togiagamute — who  may  be  divided  into 
people  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior  or  lakes — ^have  held  no 
communication  with  traders,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  few 
individuals  of  the  coast  people  who  were  bold  enough  to  visit  a  small 
trading  post  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  Togiak 
Biver.  The  interior  people,  or  Kassianmute,  had  never  beheld  the 
Caucasian  until  my  visit.  Of  their  domestic  life  but  little  could  be 
ascerUiined,  as  women  and  children  would  fly  screaming  to  hide  in  the 
tall  grass  of  the  tundra  at  first  sight  of  the  visitor,  who  was  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  astonished  and  inquisitive  males,  nearly 
everything  on  and  about  the  traveler  and  his  canoe  possessing  the 
greatest  interest  for  them,  and  loose  articles,  such  as  a  compass  and 
field  glasH,  writing  materials,  etc.,  were  passed  around  from  hand  to 
hand  and  closely  inspected,  but  safely  returned  at  last.  An  absence 
of  the  elaborate  carvings  found  among  the  Kuskokvagmute  is  very 
noticeable  here,  the  crudest  images  of  fish  and  the  human  head  and 
face  being  all  they  possess  in  this  line.  They  lead  a  thoroughly 
nomadic  life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  game  or  fish, 
having  no  shelter  beyond  that  afforded  by  a  kaiak  turned  upon  its 
side,  supported  by  a  paddle  or  two.  This  simple  screen  is  shifted 
about  as  the  wind  changes,  and  whole  families  rest  in  the  lee  of  this 
unsatisfactory  shelter  in  pelting  rainstorms,  with  only  their  heads 
enjoying  the  least  protection.  Among  the  Eskimo  tribes  heretofore 
described  the  traveler  generally  finds  some  one  in  each  village  who 
acts  as  spokesman,  though  not  possessing  any  real  authority;  but  the 
Togiagamutes  seem  to  live  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  independence  of 
each  other.  Even  the  communities  do  not  seem  bound  together  in  any 
way,  families  and  groups  of  families  constantly  changing  their  abode, 
leaving  one  community  and  joining  another,  or  perhaps  forming  one  of 
their  own.  The  youth,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  build  a  kaiak  and  to 
support  himself,  no  longer  observes  any  family  ties,  but  goes  where  his 
fancy  takes  him,  frequently  roaming  about  with  his  kaiak  for  thousands 
of  miles  before  another  fancy  calls  him  to  take  a  wife,  to  excavate  a 
miserable  dwelling,  and  to  settle  down  for  a  time. 

A  branch  of  this  tribe  occupies  a  few  villages  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  Gape  Newenham.  These  differ  much  in  their  habits  and  customs 
from  their  immediate  neighbors,  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  droves  of 
reindeer  still  roam  over  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  the  hunting  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  monopoly  of  these  natives,  whom  we  may  distin- 
guish as  the  Chingigumute  or  Gape  people,  and  whose  principal  settle- 
ment is  Azivigiak.    The  Ohingigumute  have  been  in  contact  with  both 
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Rossians  and  neighboring  tribes,  as  a  x)ortage  roate  from  the  Kas- 
kokvim  to  Togiak  Bay  leads  through  their  country;  consequently  they 
do  not  differ  much  in  their  cnstoms  from  the  Kuskokvagmute,  though 
their  dialect  is  that  of  the  Togiagamute.  There  is  one  peculiarity  of 
the  ])eople  just  described  which  they  have  in  couimon  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  lower  KuHkokyim.  I  refer  to  the  surprising  iudifierence  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  their  drinking  water,  as  they  drink  the  water  of 
brackish  lagoons,  full  of  offal  of  fish,  seal,  etc.,  even  in  localities  where 
running  water  of  better  quality  is  quite  convenient.  The  hunters  who 
proceed  to  sea  in  their  kaiaks  in  pursuit  of  the  seal  or  of  the  beluga 
take  with  them  only  a  dipper  and  quench  their  thirst  with  salt  water. 
1  had  occasion  to  observe  this  peculiar  custom  even  when  1  had  with 
me  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  of  which  these  natives  might  have  partaken. 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  a  burial  place  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Togiak  Biver. 

The  Nushegagmute. — ^The  Kushegagmute,  also  known  as  Kiatag- 
mate,  are  confined  strictly  to  the  valleys  drained  by  the  Nusbegak 
Biver  and  its  tributaries.  In  outward  appearance  they  resemble  their 
neighbors  already  described,  but  their  manners  and  customs  have  been 
somewhat  changed  by  long  contact  with  the  Bussians  and  the  location 
of  the  missionary  station  at  Alexandrovsk,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  men  are  hunters  of  considerable  skill  on  both  land  and  water.  The 
natives  inhabiting  the  headwaters  of  the  river  and  the  lake  reigion  of 
the  interior  are  in  constant  communication  with  the  Athabascan  tribes. 
All  the  natives  of  this  tribe  are  carried  on  the  register  of  the  Bussian 
Diissionary,  and  consequently  are  nominally  Christians,  although  still 
addicted  to  their  old  pagan  customs  and  festivals.  During  a  favorable 
season  the  outlying  settlements  receive  an  annual  visit  from  the  mis- 
sionary, whose  influence  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  baptizing  of 
infants  and  the  maiTiage  of  such  couples  as  visit  the  mission  station. 
The  interior  of  this  region  being  generally  wooded,  the  dwellings  of 
natives  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  comfortable  than  those  of  the 
coast  7)eople.  The  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Alexau- 
drovsk  and  the  seacoast  have  been  strangely  mixed  by  immigration 
from  the  westward  and  northward,  and  we  find  here  families  from  the 
Kuskokvim,  from  the  Yukon  Delta,  and  even  from  Korton  Sound,  the 
latter  of  the  Mahlemute  tribe.  Many  of  these  strangers  are  engaged  in 
walrus  hunting  along  the  shallow  coast  and  about  the  outlying  islands. 
Here,  as  on  the  Kuskokvim,  the  natives  within  the  reach  of  tide  water 
use  the  Eskimo  kaiak  exclusively,  while  those  of  the  interior  have 
birch-bark  canoes.  The  men  are  all  skillful  carvers  in  ivory,  and  both 
males  and  females  take  part  in  the  scenic  performances  connected  with 
their  many  festivals.  The  kashga  or  kashima  (the  latter  a  Bussian 
term)  is  found  in  every  village,  and  is  used  as  workshop,  bath,  and 
assembly  room  alternately. 

Great  care  and  pains  are  bestowed  upon  their  masks  and  scenic  rep- 
resentations by  these  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  neighboring  tribes.  The 
actors  in  the  scenes  represented  always  array  themselves  in  their  cos- 
tumes and  masks  out  of  sight  of  the  spectators,  generally  in  that  part 
of  the  kashga  partially  covered  by  the  flooring,  ascending  through  the 
fire  hole  like  actors  from  a  trap  in  the  stage.  A  change  in  the  action 
is  generally  accomplished  behind  skins  held  up  as  a  screen,  and  every 
participant  in  the  performance  does  his  utmost  to  act  his  part  as  true 
to  nature  as  possible.  During  representations  of  combats  between 
men,  and  between  men  and  animals,  bladders  filled  with  seal's  blood  are 
eonoealed  about  the  person  in  order  to  give  a  realistic  representation 
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of  the  flowing  blood.  Stuffed  animals  introduced  on  such  occasions 
are  generally  moved  abont  quite  naturally  by  hidden  strings  and  cords, 
and  carved  birds  flap  their  wings  thri>ngl)  the  same  agency.  The 
majority  of  the  masks  have  movable  eyes  and  jaws.  In  fact,  these 
performances  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dramatic  scenes  enacted 
by  the  Chinese,  who  boast  of  the  oldest  civilization  of  the  globe.  A 
learned  Chinaman,  with  the  red  button  on  his  cap,  the  proof  of  having 
passed  the  most  diiUcult  examinations,  will  stand  in  the  auditorinm  of 
a  Chinese  theater  crowded  to  suftbcation,  through  a  five  or  six  hoars' 
performance  on  the  board  stage,  where  everything  in  the  way  of  scenery 
consists  of  a  few  dry-goods  boxes  and  a  stool  or  two;  where  changes  of 
scenery  are  denoted  by  placing  a  small  flower  pot  on  one  of  the  dry- 
goods  boxes  to  represent  a  garden,  and  placing  an  inkstand  to  indicate 
an  office  or  a  court  room;  where  a  criminal  about  to  be  executed  is 
touched  with  a  paper  sword  on  the  side  of  his  neck,  and  walks  demurely 
off  the  stage  in  full  sight  of  the  audience;  where  a  man  about  to  be  mur- 
dered walks  out  and  brings  in  a  miserable  dummy  and  holds  it  up  to 
be  slain  in  his  place;  while  among  these  savage  tribes  every  detail  per- 
taining to  their  representations  is  attended  to  with  patience  and  care, 
exceeding  even  those  bestowed  upon  such  matters  on  our  provincial 
stages. 

The  Aglemutb. — ^This  tribe,  numbering  but  a  few  hundreds, 
inhabits  the  north  coast  of  Aliaska  Peninsula,  down  to  theUgashik. 
River,  where  the  Aleutian  settlements  begin.  The  Aglemute  also  are 
Christians,  but,  like  their  neighbors,  retain  all  their  former  customs  and 
superstitions.  Their  villages  are  all  located  on  the  seacoast,  with  the 
exception  of  one  at  the  head  of  Lake  Walker.  The  natives  of  the  coast 
villages  are  walrus  hunters,  and  occasionally  put  out  to  sea  in  pursuit 
of  whales.  They  are  equally  skilled  in  ivory  carving  with  their  north- 
ern neighbors,  the  difference  between  them  being  almost  purely  dia- 
lectic. Tlie  latter  circumstance  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Aglemute  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  upon  the  portage  routes 
between  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific,  across  the  Aliaska  Penin- 
sula. The  people  of  the  easternmost  villages  on  Lake  Walker  even 
now  maintain  a  more  constant  communication  with  the  Kaniagmute  of 
Katmai  across  the  mountains  than  they  do  with  their  kinsmen  on  the 
coast  of  Bering  Sea.  Among  the  Aglemute  also  traces  of  immigration 
from  distant  tribes  exist.  I  found  on  the  Naknek  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Walker,  a  family  hailing  from  Ikogmut,  some  200  or  300  miles 
up  the  Yukon.  Their  immigration  had  taken  place  quite  recently,  and 
they  still  remembered  many  of  the  people  in  their  old  home  by  name. 
In  former  times  there  existed  another  element  among  the  Aglemute — 
Aleutian  invaders  who  for  some  time  inhabited  two  settlements  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Naknek  River.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Aleu- 
tians retreated  down  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Ugashik  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  In  their  garments  the  Aglemute  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  their  western  and  northern  neighbors,  though  they 
make  use  of  reindeer  skins  for  their  winter  garments,  these  animals 
being  quite  plentiful  in  their  country. 

The  Kaniagmute. — Crossing  the  mountains  from  the  country  of 
the  Aglemute,  we  enter  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  most  important 
among  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  Alaska,  the  Kaniagmute  (Koniagimute  or 
Kadiaktzi  of  the  Russians,  Kikhtagmute  of  the  Aglemute,  or  the 
Ultzchna  of  the  Athabaskans  of  Cooks  Inlet).  The  Kaniagmute  were 
the  first  Eskimo  tribe  with  whom  the  Russians  came  in  contact,  and 
their  first  meeting  was  not  of  a  friendly  nature.    Before  the  Muscovite 
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traders  had  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  this  tribe  they 

classed  them  as  Aleuts,  on  the  strength  of  their  outward  resemblance 

to  the  latter,  and  such  they  were  call^  as  long  as  the  country  remained 

onder  Eussian  rule,  though  scientific  men  knew  long  ago  that  the  Aleut 

belonged  to  a  different  tribe  from  this.    Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the 

Eaniagmute  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  Golovief,  the  Eussian,  who 

lauded  on  Kadiak  in  the  year  1762,  and  of  Shelikhof,  who  established 

the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  island.    The  latter,  whose  per- 

8onal  investigations  among  the  people  extended  over  two  years  of 

residence,  in  narrating  the  events  of  his  voyage,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  Kaniags  (Kadiak  people)  are  tall,  healthy,  and  strong,  gefieraUy  roand-faced, 
with  light-brown  color;  the  hair  is  black,  seldom  dark  brown,  and  is  cut  off  around 
bj  men  and  women.  The  wives  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  natiyea  comb  a 
bench  of  their  hair  forward  over  the  forehead  and  cut  it  off  at  the  eyebrows.  A  few 
of  the  men  have  beards,  and  both  sexes  frequently  tattoo  the  breast  and  shonldera 
in  imitation  of  neckerchiefs.  Men,  women,  and  young  girls  pierce  the  partition  of 
the  nose  as  well  as  the  ears  and  under  lip;  the  latter  disfigurement  often  assumes 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  second  mouth.  Through  the  hole  in  the  nose  a  small  stick  or 
bone  is  worn,  and  bead  ornaments  are  placed  in  the  ears,  mouth,  and  nose.  The  men 
do  not  cnt  their  beard.  They  have  no  shoes,  going  always  barefooted,  and  at  home 
entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  apron  of  skin.  They  wore  parkas  of 
the  skins  of  beaver,  otter,  fox,  bear,  birds,  ground  squirrels,  marmot,  marten,  rabbit, 
reindeer,  wolverine,  and  lynx.  Their  rain  garments  are  made  of  the  entrails  of  sea 
lions,  seals,  and  whales.  On  their  heads  they  wore  hats  made  of  spruce  roots  and 
grass;  also  wooden  caps,  bent  or  curved,  of  one  piece. 

In  the  chase  of  marine  animals  they  used  spears  that  were  thrown  from  little 
boards,  but  in  war  times  they  used  bows  and  arrows  and  lances,  with  points  of  iron, 
eopper,  bone,  or  stone.  They  have  iron  hatchets  of  peculiar  shape;  also  pipes, 
knives  of  iron  and  bone,  iron  needles  (until  our  arrival  the  women  made  their  own 
needles  of  bone);  thread  made  of  sinews,  dishes  made  of  wood,  of  the  horn  of 
mountain  sheep,  of  clay,  and  stone.  Their  boats  were  bidars  covered  with  skins. 
They  catch  fish  at  sea  with  bone  hooks,  the  lines  being  very  long  and  made  of  dried  sea 
weed,  the  seam  of  one  kind  of  sea  weed  being  sometimes  40  fathoms  long.  In  the 
rivers  they  catch  their  fish  by  means  of  weirs  and  dams,  killing  them  with  spears. 
They  make  fire  by  friction,  and  use  stone  lamps  for  lighting  filled  with  the  fat  of 
leals,  bears,  or  sea  lions,  and  provided  with  wicks  of  grass. 

Of  their  marriages  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  I  say  anything  of  their  newborn 
ehildren,  except  where  the  name  is  given  from  the  first  object  in  view,  be  it  animal, 
bird,  or  anything  else. 

The  burial  customs  differ  in  the  various  tribes  of  the  Kaniag.  I  have  not  witnessed 
Uiese  ceremoniea,  but  I  have  been  assured  that  some  deposit  the  corpse,  together 
with  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  deceased,  in  a  small  canoe,  and  cover  it 
with  earth;  others  intor  at  the  same  time  with  the  deceased  a  live  slave.  The 
Renaige  (Kenaitze),  however,  burn  the  corpse,  together  with  a  number  of  skins  pre- 
sented by  relatives  for  the  purpose. 

Daring  the  mourning  for  their  dead  relatives  they  out  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
smear  the  face  with  a  black  pigment.  This  they  do  only  for  relatives,  such  as  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  and  otliers  especially  beloved;  sometimes  also  if  a  stranger 
for  whom  they  have  felt  great  friendship.  If  the  deceased  has  been  in  bad  repute  or 
quarreled  with  his  relatives,  the  latter  do  not  go  into  mourning. 

Epidemic  diseases  I  did  not  notice  among  them;  they  did  not  know  anything  of 
smallpox ;  they  are  of  healthful  habit,  and  live  to  a  hundred  years. 

These  natives  go  to  meet  arriving  visitors  dressed  in  their  best  and  painted  red, 
beating  drums  and  dancing  to  the  time  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  the  visitors  approach 
in  order  of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  canoes  are  near  enough  the  host  and  hostess  wade 
into  the  sea  np  to  their  breasts  and  drag  the  canoes  ashore  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
then  they  hurriedly  assist  the  guests  out  of  the  bidarkaa  and  carry  them  singly  on 
their  backs  to  the  place  appointed  for  their  reception;  here  they  all  seat  themselves, 
but  perfect  silence  reigns  until  everybody  has  eaten  and  drnnk  his  fill. 

The  first  and  most  important  ceremony  consists  in  partaking  of  cold  water,  and 
then  the  children  and  youths  bring  on  the  various  dishes,  consisting  of  blub1>er,  a 
bash  made  of  fish,  seal,  whale,  an<l  sea-lion  meat  and  blubber;  the  next,  berries  of 
various  kinds  served  with  oil;  then  roots  mixed  with  berries  and  dried  fish,  and 
finally  meat  of  animals  and  birds.  Salt  is  unknown  to  them.  Of  every  article  of 
food  the  host  must  taste  first.  This  made  me  believe  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of 
poison.  When  the  host  has  tasted  from  a  dish  he  hands  it  to  the  gncHt  at  his  right; 
ne  helps  himself  and  then  pa-sses  the  dish  in  the  order  of  rank.    If  any  thing  remains 
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on  a  dish  it  is  pansed  back  to  the  first,  wbo  gathers  the  remn^nta  and  puts  them  hy 
to  take  with  him  on  his  departure.  The  meal  finished,  conyersation  begins,  aud 
when  all  the  news  has  been  exchanged  dancing  and  singing  are  indulged  in  to  the 
muBio  of  drums  and  rattles.  Some  aon  masks  of  grotesque  patterns  made  of  wood 
and  painted.  When  the  guests  are  dressed  they  are  carried  by  the  host  to  a  lar^^ 
hut;  this  building  resembles  somewhat  a  temple  of  irregular  and  barbarous  archi- 
tecture. Here  the  real  entertainment  begins;  as  long  as  the  guests  remain,  singing 
and  dancing  and  pantomime  are  continueil ;  when  tired  they  go  to  sleep,  but  when 
they  awake  the  entertainment  goes  on,  ending  only  with  the  U'rniinntion  of  the  Tisit. 
On  taking  leave  both  parties  make  presents  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  do  a  little 
trading.  In  these  large  buildings  all  of  the  councils,  consultations,  and  assem- 
blies are  held ;  and  whenever  anything  of  importance  is  going  on  the  female  sex  is 
excluded. 

[The  Kaniags  an4  Chngach  have  one  language,  but  the  Kenaige  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  both  language  and  customs  J  The  people  live  in  subterranean  dwellings, 
the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  planks;  the  window  openings  are  on  toi>,  covered 
with  bladders  of  various  animals;  the  entrance  is  from  beneath.  They  have  no 
fireplaces,  and  make  no  fire  because  it  is  warm  enough  without.  Their  bath  houses 
are  similarly  constructed,  and  heat  is  produced  with  stone  heated  in  a  fire  outnide; 
here  the  natives  rub  themselves  with  bundles  of  grass  and  twigs.  These  baths  are 
very  hot,  but  no  steuni  is  used.  Each  settlement  has  a  common  kitchen  with  doors 
or  openings  all  around.  Whoever  steals  most  frequently  and  successfully  is  most 
respected.  The^  do  not  have  many  wives — seldom  a  man  has  two,  but  the  good- 
lo<»kiug  and  active  women  sometimes  keep  two  and  three  men  without  any  appear- 
ance of  jealousy  among  them. 

They  have  no  vehicle  on  land  and  no  draft  animal,  and  though  dogs  are  numerous 
they  are  not  employed  for  this  purpose. 

They  have  not  the  slightest  ooneoption  of  a  God,  and  though  they  say  that  two 
beings  or  spirits  exist  in  the  world — one  good  and  one  bad — they  have  no  image 
or  likeness  of  the  same,  and  do  not  worship  them  They  ai  •  not  idolators  Of  the 
beings  or  spirits  mentioned  above  they  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  good 
spirit  taught  them  to  use  bidars — taught  them  to  make  bidars — and  the  bad  si>irit 
how  to  spoi  tind  destroy  them.  From  this  fact  we  can  judge  of  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  understanding.  They  have,  however,  a  great  deal  of  norcory  and  soothsaying 
among  them ;  they  have  no  law  of  justice,  and  everything  tends  to  show  that  they  lead 
a  life  difiering  but  little  from  that  of  beasts.  They  are  of  an  nrdent  nature,  espe- 
cially the  females.  They  are  enterprising  and  cunning  by  nature,  and  when  insulted 
they  are  revengfal  and  malicious,  thougii  meek  and  humble  in  outward  appearanca. 
Of  their  faithtulness  and  honesty  I  can  say  but  little,  owing  to  my  brief  residence 
among  them.  I  have  seen  examples  of  good  faith  and  firmness,  but  also  of  the  con- 
trary. If  they  are  told  that  they  may  derive  profit  from  a  certain  undertaking  they 
spare  no  pains  und  dare  anything.  Altogether  they  are  a  happy  and  harmless  peo- 
ple, as  is  proved  by  their  daily  gamea  and  frolics;  but  as  they  live  in  constant  enjoy- 
ment, and  neglect  their  domestic  afiairs,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  sufter  &om 
want  of  food  and  clothing. 

Id  ancient  times  the  Kaniaginate  settlements  extended  much  farther 
both  north  and  south  than  they  do  now.  They  carried  on  constant 
wars  with  the  Aleutians  of  the  Shumagin  and  Aleutian  chains  of  islands, 
and  in  the  north  were  found  by  Captain  Cook  halfway  up  Cooks  Inlet 
as  late  as  1778.  In  warlike  dispo^tion,  strength  of  body,  and  treach- 
ery, they  appeared  to  the  Eussians  very  different  indeed  from  the  meek 
aud  humble  Aleuts,  but,  once  conquered,  they  became  fully  as  manage- 
able and  as  easily  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  Russian  missionaries, 
who  began  their  labors  among  them  in  1795.  The  intermixture  of  Cau- 
casian and  other  elements  in  this  district  has  been  so  great  as  to  leave 
but  few  of  the  original  tribal  peculiarities  either  in  outward  appearance 
or  in  manners  and  customs.  The  Kaniagmute  and  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors, the  Chugachimute,  are  the  only  seaotter  hunters  among  the 
Eskimo  of  Alaska,  and  as  such  naturally  become  of  greater  imi^rtance 
to  the  Russians  than  their  western  neighbors,  receiving  a  greater  share 
of  attention  in  every  way.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Kaniag- 
mute have  been  repeatedly  described  since  the  days  of  Shelikhof.  First 
after  him  came  Davidof,  a  young  officer  of  the  Russian  navy,  who 
resided  two  winters  on  Kadiak  Island,  in  1802-^.  They  were  next 
described  by  J.  H.  Holmberg,  an  ethnologist  of  some  repute  firom  Fin- 
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land,  who  embodied  mach  of  Davidof  s  work  in  his  own,  which  was  pub- 
lished aboot  the  year  1850.  Other  Eussian  aud  German  writers  liave 
touched  upon  the  subject.  The  substance  of  these  previous  investiga- 
tioDS,  together  with  my  own  personal  observations,  are  embodied  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  Kaniags  (Eoniag,  or  Elikhtagmute)  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Kadiak  and  surrounding  islands.  They  were  called  Kadiak- 
Aleats  by  the  Bussians,  or  briefly  Kadiaks.  Neither  of  these  two 
appellations  is  strictly  correct,  a«  originally  neither  island  nor  people 
bore  such  a  name.  The  name  of  Ks^iak  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Eikkhtak,  a  word  signifying  in  the  language  of  the  Kaniagmute  a 
great  island,  and  which  was  naturally  applied  to  the  largest  ieland  of 
tiie  group.  What  may  have  induced  the  Russians  to  call  the  Kaniags 
AlentSy  a  name  first  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fox  Islands,  dif- 
fident entirely  in  language  as  well  as  in  outward  appearance  fiom  the 
former,  is  not  easily  explained,  unless  it  was  based  upon  the  general 
similarity  of  outline  existing  among  the  natives  of  th^  northwest  coast 
of  America.  In  the  course  of  time  the  name  of  Kadiak  has  been  uni- 
yersaUy  adopted  even  by  the  natives  of  the  island,  while  the  younger 
generation  call  themselves  Aleut,  which  they  pronounce  Aleutik ;  only 
Uie  aged  still  maintain  that  in  the  days  of  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence their  name  was  Koniag.  We  find  in  the  Kaniags  a  people  divided 
originaUy  into  commoners  and  hereditary  chiefs.  Among  the  Thlinket 
the  commander  or  head  man,  who  was  much  respected,  was  chosen 
among  the  families  of  chiefs.  Under  Eussian  rule  this  social  organiza- 
tion had  almost  disappeared,  but  the  chiefs  or  elders  (starshina)  were 
selected  by  the  Russian- American  Company  on  account  of  their  infiu- 
eiu»  or  w^th,  and  the  company  also  took  care  to  make  these  selections 
from  families  in  which  chieftainship  had  been  hereditary.  They  received 
a  salary  from  the  company,  and  if  they  held  their  office  for  a  prolonged 
period  they  were  presented  with  a  long  tunic  made  of  scarlet  cloth.  A 
starshina  (or  elder)  dressed  in  this  manner  enjoyed  among  his  people  a 
greater  resi>ect  than  is  accorded  to  European  nobles  with  hundreds  of 
ancestors. 

The  system  of  slavery  was  less  developed  among  the  Kaniags  than 
among  the  Thlinket.    They  held  slaves,  but  their  number  was  small, 
and  the  wealth  of  individuals  did  not  depend  upon  slaves  entirely,  as 
among  the  Thlinket.    The  sacrifice  of  slaves  was  unknown.    They  were 
looked  upon  only  as  laborers  or  servants,  and  their  lot  was  a  happier 
one  than  that  of  their  Thlinket  neighbors.    Of  prisoners  of  war  only  the 
Women  and  children  were  carried  into  slavery.    The  men  (according  to 
the  doubtful  authority  of  Davidof)  were  killed  at  once,  or  perhaps  pre- 
served for  some  great  festival,  to  be  tortured  in  view  of  the  whole  set- 
tlement.   The  few  who  survived  such  torture  were  permitted  to  live. 
The  principal  mode  of  obtaining  slaves  was  by  barter  with  the  other 
tribes;  but  no  slaves  have  existed  on  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands  for 
at  least  a  generation.    As  soon  as  Shelikhof  established  himself  at 
Kadiak  the  slaves  began  to  flock  into  the  Russian  camp,  where  they 
found  protection,  and  in  return  served  as  body  guard  and  scouts  for  the 
Bnssian  traders.    Later,  when  the  Russians  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, they  confiscated  all  the  slaves  and  employed  them  as  laborers  of 
the  company.    At  the  same  time  the  very  name  of  slave  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  and  they  were  designated  by  a  word  imported  from  Kam- 
chatka, the  *^  kayoor,"  which  sigirifies  day  laborer  or  servant    In  course 
of  time,  when  the  original  kayoors  had  decreased  much  in  numbers,  the 
company  made  a  practice  of  replacing  them  with  free  natives  who  had 
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committed  crimes.    It  seems  that  the  number  of  crimes  oommittetf 
always  increased  with  the  demand  for  labor,  and  finally  the  system  of 
universal  liability  to  labor  for  the  company  was  adopted,  from  which 
even  children  and  women  were  not  excepted.    In  outward  appearance 
a  few  characteristics  distinguish  the  Kaniag  from  other  tribes  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America.    The  posterior  portion  of  his  skoU  is 
decidedly  flat,  and  his  stature  is  considerably  above  the  medium,  mak 
ing  him  the  tallest  among  his  neighbors.    Occasionally  individuals  of 
gigantic  stature  are  met  with;  for  instance,  Davidof  claimed  to  have  met 
with  a  chief  in  the  Bay  of  Igak  who  measured  6  feet  and  9  inches  in 
height.    The  dark  or  nearly  copper  color  of  the  face  or  skin  is  consid- 
ered by  Davidof  as  not  natural,  but  the  consequence  of  a  life  of  constant 
exposure;  and  at  the  same  time  he  remarks  that  he  saw  many  white 
females.    The  same  observation  was  made  fifty  years  later  by  Holm- 
berg,  but  the  white  faces  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  result  of 
mixture  with  foreign  blood.    The  coarse  black  hair,  the  small  black 
eyes,  protruding  cheek  bones,  and  brilliant  white  teeth  are  common  to 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Eussian  colonies.    In  former  times  both  sexes  wore 
their  hair  long,  the  men's  in  plaits  and  the  women's  in  a  rough  knot  or 
roll  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  cut  straight  on  the  foreboiid  just  above 
the  eyes.    On  festive  occasions  it  was  smeared  with  whale  oil  and  a  red 
powder  made  of  burnt  ocher,  and  finally  strewn  with  white  down,  gen- 
erally taken  from  the  eagle.    Of  all  these  modes  of  ornamenting  the 
hair,  oiling  alone  has  been  retained,  and  nearly  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  dress  it  in  European  fashion.    The  partition  of  the  nose,  the 
lower  lip,  and  the  external  rim  of  the  ear  were  pierced  for  the  reception 
of  ornaments,  of  which  the  one  destined  for  the  nose  always  consisted 
of  a  cylindrical  pin  of  bone  five  inches  in  length,  sometimes  replaced 
with  the  sea  lion  whiskers.    In  lips  and  ears  the  ornaments  or  pendants 
consisted  of  small  pieces  of  polished  bone,  generally  pierced  and  strung 
upon  threads,  but  after  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  glass  beads  took  the 
place  of  these.    At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  lip  and  ear  orna- 
ments of  the  wealthy  Kaniag  women  or  a  young  dandy  frequently 
weighed  several  pounds. 

The  dentalium  was  an  ornament  much  prized  by  men  and  women. 
This  shell  did  not  exist  in  the  Eussian  possessions,  but  was  imported 
from  the  British  colonies  north  of  the  Columbia  Ei  ver,  and  thence  passed 
firom  hand  to  hand  along  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
At  the  tune  of  DavidoPs  visit  to  Kadiak,  in  the  year  1802,  the  price  of 
one  pair  of  these  little  shells  was  a  whole  parka  of  squirrel  skins. 

Davidof  also  relates  a  tradition  of  the  Kaniagmute  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  country  of  the  Thlinket,  far  to  the  southward,  there  was  a  lake 
from  which  the  dentalium  or  hyqua  shell  was  obtained,  the  mollusks 
being  fed  with  bodies  of  slaves  thrown  into  the  water — a  story  evidently 
invented  by  the  Thlinket  to  enhance  the  price  of  this  commodity,  of 
which  they  had  a  monopoly. 

The  most  precious  ornaments  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  amber  that 
were  washed  up  occasionally  by  the  sea  on  the  south  coast  of  Kadiak, 
but  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Ookamak.  These  were  pierced  and  strung 
and  served  the  women  as  earrings  or  pendants.  At  certain  times,  after 
an  earthquake  as  a  rule,  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  more  lavish  in  bestow- 
ing this  treasure,  and  then  the  amber  formed  quite  an  article  of  trade 
between  the  Kaniags  and  the  people  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Kushegak;  but 
as  these  larger  harvests  of  amber  only  occurred  at  long  intervals,  the 
value  of  the  article  always  remained  at  a  high  standard. 

The  lower  lip  of  the  women  was  always  pierced  twice,  but  frequently 
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m  or  six  times,  the  men  having  only  one  snch  orifice.  Some  dandy  in 
jlDcient  times  originated  the  fashion  of  making  a  long,  horizontal  slit 
in  the  under  lip  parallel  with  the  month,  but  this  mode  had  few  follow- 
ers, owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  their  food  eome  out  at  the 
artificial  aperture. 

At  present  only  the  oldest  women  of  Kadiak  Island  show  traces  of 
tattooing  on  the  chin,  though  formerly  this  custom' was  universaL  The 
mode  of  procedure  was  to  smear  a  thin  thread  of  whale  sinew  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  oil,  and  then  to  draw  the  thread  into  the  skin  by 
means  of  a  needle,  thus  forming  certain  primitive  patterns.  In  ancient 
tiu;e8  the  breasts  were  also  tattooed,  and  frequently  two  parallel  lines 
were  drawn  from  the  ear  to  the  chin;  and  if  a  newly-married  woman 
wished  to  give  her  husband  a  proof  of  great  love  she  tattooed  herself 
(HI  various  parts  of  the  body  and  in  the  hands. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Kaniags  to  paint  their  faces  in  various  col- 
ors before  festivities  or  games  and  before  any  important  undertaking, 
such  as  the  crossing  of  a  wide  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea,  the  sea  otter 
chase,  etc.  The  colors  most  commonly  used  were  red  and  black,  the 
pigments  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron  and  graphite,  which  are  found  on 
yarious  parts  of  the  coast,  mixed  with  whale  or  seal  oil  and  applied 
with  pointed  sticks.  After  the  face  had  been  covered  with  one  color, 
the  sticks  served  to  scratch  in  the  stiU  moist  foundation  figures  and 
9trii)es,  which  were  either  filled  with  other  colors  or  allowed  to  retain 
the  natural  color. 

In  former  times  the  clothing  of  both  male  and  female  Kaniags  was 
alike,  and  consisted  of  the  kamleika  and  the  parka.     Both  of  these 
names  were  introduced  from  Kamchatka,  the  native  word  for  '^kam- 
leika" being  kanakhliuJcu^  and  for  the  parka,  atkuku.    The  parka  was  a 
long  shirt  or  garment  with  a  small  opening  at  the  neck  just  large  enough 
to  dlow  the  head  to  pass  through  and  with  two  short  sleeves,  which 
were  intended  more  for  ornament  than  for  use,  as  under  each  sleeve 
tbere  was  a  vertical  slit  through  which  the  arms  were  thrust  when 
lieeded,  but  commonly  these  members  were  kept  concealed  under  the 
garment.    The  parka  was  made  of  the  skins  of  birds  or  animsds;  of 
^i)e  former  the  cormorant,  the  duck,  and  the  sea  parrot  furnished  the 
^terial,  and  of  the  latter  those  of  the  ground  squirrel,  the  sea  otter, 
Qie  marmot,  the  bear,  and  the  reindeer  were  used.    After  the  birds  had 
i^n  skinned  the  women  removed  the  fatty 'particles  by  sucking  and 
then  smeared  them  thickly  with  putrefied  fish  roe  and  let  them  remain 
in  this  shape  for  some  time.    After  a  few  days  they  were  cleansed  and 
kneaded  with  hands  and  feet  until  dry.    The  skins  thus  prepared  were 
^ewed  together  with  needles  manufactured  from  the  bones  of  small 
lairds,  and  thread  prepared  by  a  very  tedious  process  from  the  dried 
sinews  of  the  whale.    The  most  valuable  of  all  the  bird-skin  parkas 
were  those  prepared  altogether  of  the  necks  of  the  cormorant,  worn  only 
by  the  young  women,  and  a  single  garment  rec^uired  the  necks  of  from 
150  to  200  birds.    The  feathers  of  these  garments  were  worn  on  the  out- 
side and  were  ornamented  with  the  long  hair  of  the  reindeer,  strips  of 
ermine,  sea  otter,  and  sometimes  with  eagle  feathers.    Other  bird-skin 
parkas  were  worn  during  fine  weather  with  the  feathers  inside,  and  in 
wet  weather  these  were  turned  out  and  served  to  shed  the  water.    The 
skin  was  ornamented  with  figures  and  lines  in  various  patterns  traced 
in  red  pigments. 

The  ground  squirrel,  or  sperftwphilnsj  furnished  the  material  most 
generally  used  for  parkas.  The  animal  does  not  exist  on  the  island  of 
AAdiak,  but  abounds  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands.    The  skins  were 
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first  cnt  into  squares  and  then  sewed  together  so  that  the  head  and 
belly  formed  one  side  and  the  back  and  pendant  tail  the  other,  these 
double  squares  being  then  sewed  together  to  make  the  parka,  which 
consequently  had  fur  both  inside  and  out.  The  parkas  made  of  b^Eur, 
moose,  sea  otter,  or  reindeer  skin  were  always  worn  with  the  fur  outside. 
The  marmot  skins  were  obtained  by  barter  from  the  Kenaitze  and  Ohn- 
gach;  the  reindeer  skins  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aliaska  PeninBula, 
and  exchanged  for  sea-otter  skins  or  amber,  etc.  Beindeer  parkas  were 
always  ornamented  with  feathers,  beads,  etc. 

The  kamleika  is  the  most  important  article  of  clothing  worn  by  the 
Kaniags,  as  it  protects  them  against  rain  and  moisture,  and  without  it 
it  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  any  extended  voyages  in  bidarkas. 
It  is  made  from  the  entrails  of  bears,  sea  lions,  or  seals,  occasionally 
also  of  those  of  the  sea  otter.    These  are  dried,  cut  into  long  strips, 
and  sewed  together  into  shirts  with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  hood  which  is 
drawn  over  the  head  until  only  a  portion  of  the  face  remains  bare.    The 
entrails  are  prepared  in  the  fbllowing  manner:  They  are  first  turned 
inside  out  and  all  the  fatty  particles  removed  with  a  sharp  fragment  of 
a  shell;  then  they  are  repeatedly  washed  in  salt  water  or  urine  and 
rinsed  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly:  when  dry  they  are  rubbed  between 
the  hands  until  perfectly  soft  and  then  are  cut  into  strips  and  sewed 
together.    When  one  of  these  garments  is  completed  the  sleeves  and 
neck  are  tightly  bound  and  water  is  poured  into  the  body  in  order  to 
test  its  imperviousuess.    Tbe  kamleikas  made  of  the  entrails  of  the  bear 
are  considered  the  strongest,  but  the  material  is  less  plentiftd  than  that 
obtained  from  sea  lions  or  seals.    Lieutenant  Davidof  states  that  in 
ancient  times  tbe  skins  of  the  tongue  and  the  liver  of  the  whale  were 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  garments  of  tbe  Kaniags  as  they  have  been  described  may  still 
be  found  among  them.  The  squirrel  and  bird  parkas  and  kamleikas 
are  still  universally  worn,  but  they  are  now  ornamented  with  red  worsted 
and  strips  of  cloth.  When  the  Eussians  had  obtained  a  firm  foothold 
in  these  regions  they  prohibited  the  natives  from  wearing  garments 
made  of  sea  otter,  bear,  or  other  valuable  furs.  At  present  the  parka 
is  worn  only  out  of  doors,  while  indoor  shirts  of  cotton,  dresses  of  calico 
and  drill,  and  trousers  of  coarse  cloth  or  linen  are  in  common  use.  Hats 
and  caps  of  American  manufacture  have  almost  superseded  the  hat 
plaited  of  roots  and  highly  ornamented  with  beads,  dentalium,  sea-lion 
whiskers,  and  figures  in  black,  red,  and  blue  colors.  A  blue  color,  con- 
sisting of  small  fragments  of  ore  which  are  ground  to  powder,  is  obtained 
by  barter  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula.  In  applying 
these  pigments  it  was  the  custom  to  open  a  blood  vessel  of  the  nose  with 
a  sharp  piece  of  shell  and  to  mix  the  color  with  the  blood  to  the  proper 
consistency,  the  Kaniags  claiming  that  such  a  mixture  was  more  durable 
than  colors  prepared  with  oil.  In  painting  paddles  or  oars  this  method 
was  generally  adopted.  If  the  bleeding  did  not  cease  speedily  the  cut 
was  sprinkled  with  ashes.  In  ancient  times  the  hat  was  ornamented 
with  an  elaborate  piece  of  embroidery,  the  work  of  the  women,  some- 
times representing  a  bush  with  birds;  but  this  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians  the  inhabitants  of  Kadiak  were  bare- 
footed, but  they  soon  adopted  the  torbassi  (boots  of  seal  or  deer  skin) 
imported  by  the  Eussians  from  Kamchatka. 

In  his  choice  of  food  the  Kaniag  is  still  less  particular  than  the 
Thlinket,  and  in  addition  to  the  articles  composing  the  diet  of  the  lat> 
ter  he  consumes  a  number  of  disgusting  and  unclean  things  that  no 
other  tribe  would  look  upon  as  food.  As  a  sample  of  this  I  instance 
the  fact  that  after  kiUing  a  bear  they  empty  the  stomach  and 
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of  fheir  oontentB  and  boil  them  with  berries;  this  is  done  chiefly  at  a 
068800  when  the  bear  also  lives  npon  berries.  This  disgusting  habit 
can  not  be  traced  to  necessity,  as  food  of  all  kinds  abounds  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  It  may  be  stated  briefly,  but  truly,  that  the  Kaniagmnte 
eats  anything  and  everything  fh)m  the  toughest  root  to  the  most  dis- 
gusting worm  of  land  or  sea. 

The  principal  means  of  subsistence,  however,  is  flsh.  During  the 
summer  season  it  is  generally  cooked  before  being  eaten,  but  during 
the  winter  the  air-dried  flsh  is  eaten  raw  more  frequently  than  cooked. 
The  drying  of  the  fish  is  done  in  the  open  air,  and  nothing  hinders  flies 
and  other  insects  from  depositing  their  eggs  therein,  which  speedily 
develop  into  maggots. 

The  dried  fish  is  generally  stored  in  the  dwellings,  being  piled  up 
along  the  walls;  but  if  the  supply  is  great  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  floor  is  covered  with  them  several  feet  high,  and  the  family  live  on 
the  top  of  their  food  until  they  gradually  eat  their  way  to  the  floor. 
Among  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  Kaniag  are  the  meat  and  blubber 
of  the  whale.    No  other  article  of  food,  be  it  flsh  or  flesh,  seems  palata- 
ble to  him  without  being  dipped  into  oil,  and  if  the  supply  is  ample  he 
drinks  the  latter  pure.    The  capture  of  the  whale  always  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  season,  people  hastening  from  distant  settlements  to  assist 
in  cutting  up  the  animal.    It  is  the  custom  to  present  such  assistants 
witib  one-quarter  of  the  whole  animal,  and  consequently  there  are  but 
few  idlers,  and  the  operation  is  concluded  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
On  the  island  of  Afognak  Holmberg  witnessed  the  cutting  up  of  a 
vkale,  and  testified  to  the  fact  that  in  two  hours  nothing  but  the  bare 
bones  remained  on  the  beach.    The  blubber  as  well  as  the  meat  is  cut 
into  long  narrow  strips;  the  meat  is  boiled,  but  is  seldom  consumed 
fresh,  being  deposited  in  excavations  in  the  ground,  where  it  undergoes 
a  process  of  putrefaction,  and  where,  according  to  a  Eussian  expression, 
it "  becomes  sour,"  before  it  is  considered  fit  to  eat.    The  blubber  was 
formerly  reduced  to  oil  in  the  following  manner :  It  was  flrst  cut  up  into 
V6iy  small  pieces,  then  the  old  men  and  women  and  children  who  could 
fiot  assist  in  the  cutting  masticated  the  fragments  and  spit  out  the  juice 
into  a  large  dish  or  kettle;  subsequently  this  liquid  was  boiled  and  pre- 
^rved  for  future  use.    Frequently  the  blubber  is  mixed  with  berries  or 
>ith  the  boUed  roots  of  the  wild  garUc,  and  put  up  in  bladders  for  the 
Printer. 

It  firequently  happens  that  a  long  time  elapses  between  the  killing  of 
a  whide  and  the  capture  of  the  carcass,  and  under  such  circumstances 
the  consumption  of  the  meat  causes  disease  and  sometimes  death.  The 
Kaniags,  however,  claim  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  meat  is  still 
fit  to  eat  by  observing  the  gulls  and  other  aquatic  birds  that  swarm 
about  the  carcass;  and  if  a  certain  species  of  bird  is  absent  the  Kaniag 
will  not  touch  the  meat. 

A  variety  of  wild  celery,  cicuta^  also  forms  a  &vorite  article  of  diet 
with  the  Kaniags;  the  outside  of  the  stalk  being  removed  with  the 
teeth  and  the  soft  pulp  inside  eaten.  Lieutenant  Davidof  also  stated 
that  the  roots  of  certson  ferns  were  preserved  in  oil  and  eaten. 

In  cases  of  necessity  the  Kaniags  are  able  to  go  without  food  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  never  load  their  stomachs  l^fore  exertion  of  any 
kind.  After  labor  has  been  performed,  they  give  ftill  sway  to  their 
gluttony,  and  their  voraeity  borders  upon  the  marvelous.  The  follow- 
mg  incident,  related  by  Holmberg,  may  serve  as  an  example: 

While  eircnmnATigating  the  island  of  Eadlak  in  a  bidarka^  I  was  oompeUed  by 
bed  weather  to  remain  in  Eiilnda  Bay  for  three  days  with  my  six  oarunen,  and  ooon- 
yied  the  honee  of  a  natiye  who  was  engaged  in  fishing;  the  only  oooapation  of  my 
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men  at  that  time  was  to  eat  and  to  sleep.    Before  snnrise  in  the  morning  a  kettle  off 
''yukala''  was  on  the  fire,  and  each  man  devoured  two  fish;  early  in  tne  forenooik. 


our  host  gave  another  fish  to  each  of  the  men ;  this  was  eaten  raw  with  whale  oil ;  a1 

noon  a  supply  of  fresh  salmon  was  brought  in,  and  sixteen  of  these  were  boiled  and 

eaten  by  my  orew ;  in  the  evening  the  morning  meal  wae  repeated,  so  that  dnring  ^ 
daylight  each  man  had  devoured  at  least  seven  fish,  and  what  they  consnmed  during":^ 
the  night  I  could  only  surmise. 

After  returning  to  Pavlovsk  Harbor  Holmberg  related  the  incident^zr 
to  Mr.  Margin,  the  agent  at  that  place,  somewhat  appreliensive  of^ 
being  disbelieved,  but  his  story  was  received  only  with  hearty  laugh-  — 
ter,  and  in  return  he  was  favored  with  a  similar  anecdote  which  threw  ^« 
his  esperience  altogether  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Murgin,  during  a  bidarka^^ 
journey,  encamped  upon  an  island  late  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  ^ 
after  landing  an  immense  bear  was  killed  by  his  men.  Murgin  went  to  ^ 
sleep,  and  after  resting  six  hours  he  was  asked  to  embark  again.  See-  — 
ing  no  sign  of  the  bear  about  the  camp  he  asked  what  had  become  of  ^ 
it;  the  reply  was,  "We  have  eaten  him  up."  Six  men  had  devoured 
the  huge  bear  within  a  single  night.  I  myself,  also,  witnessed  the  ^ 
devouring  of  two  50-pound  halibut  by  six  men  between  10  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  m.  while  delayed  by  bad  weather  on  Kadiak  Island. 

As  already  mentioned,  mussels  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  the 
Kaniags,  but  it  seems  that  these  also  are  poisonous  in  certain  localities 
or  at  certain  seasons.  One  instance  is  on  record  where  a  large  number 
of  sea-otter  hunters  perished  from  eating  mussels  in  what  is  now  called 
Peril  Strait,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka.  An  old  man  named  Arsenti,  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  gave  Holmberg  the  following  account  of  the 
disaster: 

Soon  after  the  new  fort  had  been  biiilt  at  Sitka,  f  was  one  of  a  sea-otter  party 
which  had  been  ordered  to  winter  in  Sitka,  but  when  they  arrived  there  Medvedni- 
kof,  the  commander,  informed  ns  that  he  had  provisions  only  for  half  the  party,  and 
that  the  other  half  must  return  to  Kadiak :  I  was  among  those  who  retarned.  When 
we  passed  through  the  straits  we  had  no  nsh  and  were  compelled  to  eat  mnssels,  and 
a  few  hours  later  more  than  one-half  of  our  men  were  dead.  Death  took  hold  of  me 
also,  but  I  remembered  the  advice  of  my  father  to  eat  raw  sticklebacks.  I  did  so, 
vomited,  and  was  cured. 

Previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  Russians  the  Kaniags  under- 
took to  make  an  intoxicating  beverage  by  distilling  alcohol  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  raspberries  and  whortleberries,  but  this  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Russian  company.  Now  they  all  know  how  to  distill  alco- 
hol from  flour,  sugar,  and  molasses.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  become 
universal,  especially  in  the  shape  of  snuff;  and  among  other  articles 
of  luxury  tea  and  sugar  are  the  most  important. 

Holmberg  expressed  his  astonishment  when  he  arrived  at  a  Kadiak 
settlement  and  learned  that  the  inhabitants  numbered  from  200  to  300 
and  lived  in  only  10  or  16  dwellings;  but  when  he  entered  one  of  these 
houses  and  beheld  the  crowded  ma^s  of  old  and  young,  the  mattor  was 
easily  explained.  Each  hut  was  inhabited  by  three  or  four  or  more 
families;  th»  iiitorior  consisting  of  one  common  apartment,  or  cooking 
or  living  room,  and  three  or  four  small  partitions  to  form  sleeping 
rooms.  The  walls  consisted  of  planks  planted  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground,  slightly  inclined  inward.  The  rafters  generally  consisted  of 
whale  ribs,  which  were  covered  with  sticks  of  driftwood,  and  a  thick 
layer  of  sods  placed  over  all.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  dried  grasses, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  fireplace,  corresponding  to  an  opening 
in  the  roof.  Along  the  walls  all  the  provisions  and  utensils  were  piled 
promiscuously;  and  all  kinds  of  offal  with  a  penetrating  odor  of  whale 
oil  made  the  interior  exceedingly  disagreeable. 

The  Bleeping  oompartments  are  generally  bo  low  that  one  can  not 
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6tADd  nprigbt  within;  they  are  lighted  up  sometimes  by  a  small  blad- 
der window  in  the  roof.    Small  as  these  compartments  are  they  serve 
AS  s]<  eping  rooms  for  several  families  to  stretch  out  promiscuously  upon 
the  plauk  floor  without  coveriug  of  any  kind.    One  of  these  little  com- 
/)iartffleDts  is  used  as  a  steam-bath  room,  for  which  steam  and  heat  are 
obtained  by  means  of  red-hot  stones,  over  which  water  is  poured;  and 
after  the  Kanlag  has  been  thoroughly  steamed  he  runs  into  the  sea  or 
n?er  to  wash  himself,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

The  Kaniag  canoes  are  remarkable  for  fine  workmanship  and  grace- 
Ail  form.  They  consist  of  a  slight  ^ame  of  light  wood  tied  together 
with  whale  sinews  and  covered  with  seal  skin,  with  the  exception  of  an 
opening  for  the  oarsmen,  and  are  made  with  one,  two,  or  three  openings. 
Each  kind  has  a  difierent  name,  but  are  all  known  as  kaiaks.  The 
three-batch  kaiak  is  called  the  bidarka  (paitalik) ;  the  two-hatch  canoe 
is  called  JcaiakhpaJc  (big  canoe),  and  the  one-hatch  canoe,  kmangvak. 
The  two-hatch  canoes  are  most  generally  used  at  Kadiak.  Over  each 
hatch  a  waterproof  apron  is  fastened  (called  by  the  Eussiaus  obtiashka 
and  by  the  natives  akvilivdk)^  which  the  inmate  draws  up  to  his  arm- 
pits in  bad  weather,  securing  it  tightly  about  his  chest.  The  Kadiak 
bidarkas  differ  in  form  from  those  of  other  coast  tribes,  being  shorter 
and  broader  than  those  of  the  Aleuts,  and  the  paddles  have  but  one 
blade.  In  addition  to  these  canoes  they  have  so  called  ^'bidars^' 
{awjidk)^  much  larger  and  of  different  grade.  The  framework  for  these 
is  constructed  similarly  to  that  of  the  canoe,  but  is  not  covered  on  top, 
and  resembles  our  boats  in  shape.  They  were  formerly  used  princi- 
pally in  times  of  war  and  for  long  journeys,  as  they  hold  easily  from  30 
to  40  persons.  Oars  are  used  to  propel  them,  and  sometimes  masts 
and  sails.  At  present  nearly  all  of  these  crafts  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
traders. 

The  Kauiags  are  possessed  of  great  skill  in  carving  figures  and  other 
objects  firom  walrus  tusks,  the  material  being  obtained  from  the  Aliaska 
Peninsula.  They  also  make  very  nicely  carved  snuffboxes  of  whale- 
bone. Formerly  all  these  objects  were  worked  with  stone  implements, 
but  the  use  of  iron  has  long  been  known  to  the  Kauiags,  who  used  it  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Eussians.  The  savages  said  that  iron  was  occasion- 
aJly  cast  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves  [sic!].  The  stone  implements 
consisted  of  hammering  wedges  and  axes  made  of  hard  graywacke. 
knives  made  of  a  hard  kind  of  stone,  similar  in  shape,  and  provided 
with  wooden  handles,  and  tools  made  of  shells  served  to  smooth  or  pol- 
ish surfaces.  We  still  find  on  Kadiak  many  stone  lamps  manufactured 
in  ancient  times,  and  roughly  fashioned  by  partially  scooping  out  a 
piece  of  large  stone.  Oil  was  poured  into  this  excavation,  and  twisted 
moss  and  grass  served  as  wick. 

The  women  are  equally  skilled  in  handiwork,  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
needlework,  making  and  adorning  garments,  covering  the  canoes,  etc. 
They  also  made  bags  of  the  entrails  of  seals  and  whales,  and  orna- 
mented them  with  feathers  and  beads  of  worsted.  These  bags  are 
waterproof  and  protect  their  contents  against  moisture.  The  Kaniag 
women  also  make  baskets  and  hats,  but  do  not  equal  the  Thlinket  women 
in  this  respect.    They  excel,  however,  in  all  kinds  of  embroidery. 

The  general  mode  of  life  of  the  Kaniags  in  former  times  much  resem- 
bled that  of  all  the  coast  tribes  of  northwest  America.  In  the  summer 
they  occupied  themselves  with  the  chase  and  the  fishery,  and  the  winter 
was  spent  in  idleness  until  hunger  compelled  them  to  renew  their  efforts. 
In  former  times  all  the  great  festivals  consisted  of  gambling,  dancing, 
and  feasting  in  the  winter,  but  the  custom  has  become  nearly  obsolete. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Lieutenant  Davidof  witnessed  suci — 3 
festivals. 

The  sea  about  Kadiak  Island  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fish,  the  mosV^ 
prominent  among  them  being  the  salmon,  of  which  six  species  are  dis-  ^ 
tinguished — the  redfish,  the  kishutch,  the  gorbusha,  the  chavicha,  th^^ 
khaiks,  and  the  goletz,  or  salmon  trout.  Each  of  these  species  throng^ 
the  bays  and  streams  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  easily^ 
secured  with  spears.  The  natives  know  so  well  the  time  at  which  eacfatf= 
stream  or  river  is  visited  by  certain  species  of  salmon  that  they  rarely"^ 
make  a  mistake  of  a  day  in  their  calculations,  generally  shifting  theirra 
quarters  to  such  localities  just  in  time  for  the  proposed  catch.  Of  late^ 
they  have  begun  to  use  seines  made  of  whale  sinews.  Halibut  and  J 
codfish  are  caught  with  hooks  similar  to  those  of  the  Thlinket. 

Their  arms  and  im))lements  consist  of  arrows  and  spears,  the  former  '^ 
propelled  with  bows  and  the  latter  from  a  board.    All  these  articles  are  ^ 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  spruce  and  the  Douglas  pine,  the  latter  being    ' 
quite  common  among  the  driftwood.    The  bow  is  about  4  feet  long  and 
has  a  string  of  whale  sinew.    The  spear  board  is  about  18  inches  long 
and  serves  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  spear  in  throwing  it.    I  noticed 
among  the  Kaniags  six  different  kinds  of  arrows  and  spears  used  for 
the  chase  of  different  animals. 

Formerly  the  most  important  pursuit  of  the  Kaniags  was  the  chase 
of  the  whale.  Only  one  species  of  this  animal  is  known  to  visit  this 
region,  but  according  to  their  age  the 'natives  designate  them  by  differ- 
ent names.  The  classification  of  whales  adopted  by  the  natives  is  as 
follows:  First,  the  old  or  full-grown  whale  they  call  anniraX;;  the  half 
grown,  liavoikJniaJc;  the  third,  the  yearling,  agashitnaJc;  and  fourth,  the 
calf,  akhvak.  Of  these  the  yearlings  and  calves  are  hunted  almost 
exclusively. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  whales  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in 
the  bays,  following  up  the  small  fish  and  mollusks  upon  which  they 
feed.  Some  bays  are  visiti^d  several  times  during  the  summer,  and  the 
hunt  continues  sometimes  as  late  as  August.  For  a  successflil  chase, 
calm,  clear  weather  is  necessary.  On  such  occasions  the  two-hate^ 
bidarkas  leave  the  beach  at  early  dawn  for  the  bay  where  whales  have 
beeji  observed.  Of  the  two  men  in  each  bidarka  only  the  one  in  front 
is  a  whaler,  the  other  acting  as  his  assistant  or  oarsman,  having  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  propel  the  canoe  in  accordance  with  the  other's  orders. 
Having  approached  to  within  spear  throw  of  a  whale  the  man  carefully 
notes  the  direction  in  which  the  animal  dives  and  calculates  to  a  nicety 
the  spot  where  he  will  probably  emerge.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
come  within  20  or  30  feet  of  the  rising  monster  the  whaler  throws  his 
spear,  aiming  at  the  middle  fin  at  the  back;  and  as  soon  as  the  spear  has 
been  thrown  the  canoe  is  propelled  away  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  escape  the  violent  movements  of  the  wounded  whale.  It  is  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  danger  of  capsizing  that  two  canoes  always  go 
together. 

The  spear  is  about  6  feet  in  length  with  a  slate  point.  As  soon  as 
this  point  strikes  the  whale  it  breaks  from  the  shaft  and  remains  in  the 
wound.  The  contortions  of  the  animal  only  assist  in  forcing  the  mis- 
sile deeper  and  deeper  into  the  yielding  blubber.  Upon  the  point  of 
his  spear  each  hunter  carves  his  mark  to  enable  him  to  claim  his  quarry. 
As  soon  as  the  whale  is  wounded  he  makes  for  the  open  sea,  where,  as 
the  natives  say,  he  "goes  to  sleep"  tor  three  days;  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  the  carcass  is  cast  upon  the  beach,  but  if  the  waves  and  cur- 
rents are  unfavorable  this  may  occur  in  a  locality  remote  from  the  kill- 
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lace;  and  it  is  stated  that  on  several  occasions  whales  that  had 
milled  at  Kadiak  were  secured  by  the  people  of  Unalaska.    In 

Ct  times  the  pursuit  of  the  whale  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
titions  observances,  kept  a  secret  by  the  hunters.    Lieutenant 
jflof  states  that  the  whalers  preserved  the  bodies  of  brave  or  dis- 
ijDshed  men  in  secluded  caves,  and  before  proceeding  upon  a  whale 
fwould  carry  these  dead  bodies  into  a  stream  and  then  drink  of 
^water  thus  tainted.    One  famous  whaler  of  Kadiak  who  desired  to 
Baranof,  the  first  chief  manager  of  the  Eussian  colonies,  said  to 
"When  you  die  I  shall  try  to  steal  your  body,"  intending  thus  to 
ess  his  great  respect  for  Baranof.    On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
fhaler  his  fellows  would  cut  the  body  into  pieces,  each  man  taking 
J^  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  his  spearheads  therewith, 
pieces  were  dried  or  otherwise  preserved,  and  wepe  frequently 
en  into  the  canoes  as  talismans. 

These  observances  are  no  longer  in  use,  but  there  is  still  much  super- 
tion  connected  with  the  pursuit,  and  the  greatest  secrecy  is  observed 
regard  to  it.    Only  once  had  I  occasion  to  notice  anything  of  the 
kind.    This  was  in  the  settlement  of  Eilluda,  where  I  entered  a  hut  in 
i  the  comer  of  which  a  young  woman  lay  covered  with  bear  skins ;  I  asked 
if  the  woman  was  sick,  and  learned  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  hunt 
whales,  and  that  the  wife  was  obliged  to  remain  prostrate  without  food 
I    mitil  his  return  in  order  to  give  him  good  luck.'  These  people  are  at 
least  nominally  Ghristians. 

The  sea-otter  chase  is  now  conducted  altogether  by  large  parties 
of  from  80  to  100  two-hatch  canoes,  which  assemble  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  and  proceed  to  distant  hunting  grounds.  It  is  necessary 
to  await  a  perfectly  calm  day,  when  all  the  canoes  leave  the  beach 
together,  forming  a  long  line.  As  soon  as  an  otter  is  sighted  by  one  of 
the  men  he  elevates  his  paddle  as  a  signal,  when  a  circle  is  immediately 
foHDed  by  10  or  15  canoes  around  the  spot  where  the  sea  otter  is  expected 
to  rise.  When  the  animal  has  received  the  fij*st  arrow  it  dives  imme- 
diately, but  a  new  circle  is  formed  and  the  otter  is  prevented  from 
^^ping  until,  weakened  with  loss  of  blood  and  exhaustion,  it  finally 
^lls  an  easy  victim. 

.  The  aea-otter  arrow  of  the  Kaniags  is  of  fine  workmanship,  and  con- 
j^%t6  of  a  shaft  about  2  feet  in  length,  with  a  headpiece  of  bone  6  or  7 
*^«he8  in  length,  which  by  its  weight  keeps  the  arrow  upright  in  the 
^»ter.  The  point  of  the  arrow  is  also  of  bone  and  is  very  sharp;  it  is 
^^ored  to  the  shaft  with  long  strings,  but  is  not  attached  to  the  head- 
piece, being  set  only  into  a  mere  socket.  When  the  sea  otter  is  struck 
^e  point  remains  in  the  body  and  the  shaft  impedes  the  motion  of  the 
Hnimal  in  diving.  These  bone  points  are  also  marked  by  hunters,  and 
^  the  otter  is  rarely  killed  by  a  single  arrow,  usually  requiring  as  many 
lis  four  or  five,  the  rule  is  that  he  whose  arrow  enters  nearest  the  head 
l)ecomes  the  possessor  of  the  skin. 

The  sea  throws  up  on  the  shore  of  Kadiak  a  so-called  sea  bean  which 
was  greatly  prized  by  the  sea-otter  hunters  and  secured  by  them  as  a 
talisman.  Holmberg  once  offered  a  man  40  paper  rubles  ($8)  for  one  of 
the  beans  and  was  refused. 

The  spears  used  for  hunting  seals  are  larger  than  those  just  described, 
and  are  provided  with  inflated  bladders  to  serve  as  buoys;  and  the 
bird  spears  and  arrows  have  three  or  four  thin  prongs  of  bone. 

The  hAbits  and  customs  of  the  Kaniags,  their  shamanism  and  reli- 
gions views,  have  undergone  great  modifications.  The  introduction  of 
^6  Ohrifttian  religion  and  the  rudiments  of  civilization^  as  well  as  the 
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oompalsoiy  labor  exacted  by  the  Bussian  oompany,  bae  done  much 
toward  eradicating  the  traces  of  former  belief  and  amusements.  Only 
a  few  old  men  and  women  preserve  some  confused  recollectioDS  of  the 
heroic  age  of  the  people,  and  these  are  not  easily  induced  to  communi- 
cate their  knowledge  to  strangers. 

Polygamy  was  formerly  common  among  the  Eaniags,  a  wealthy  man 
frequently  having  five  wives.  Their  marriages  were  accompanied  with 
but  little  ceremony.  The  young  man  preceded  to  the  father  of  his 
chosen,  and,  after  obtaining  his  consent,  was  obliged  to  carry  wood  and 
heat  up  the  bath;  then  both  he  and  his  intended  father-in-law  bathed, 
while  the  relatives  of  the  bride  assembled  for  a  feast.  On  emerging  from 
the  bath  the  young  man  adopted  the  name  of  his  father-in-law  and  deliv- 
ered his  presents,  taking  away  the  bride  to  his  own  home.  The  first 
wife  always  bad  a  preference  above  all  others;  and  property  descended 
first  to  the  brother,  and  from  him  to  the  son  of  the  deceased  who  had 
been  previously  selected  by  him  as  heir. 

The  position  of  the  women  at  Eadiak  was  not  as  inferior  as  with 
most  tribes  of  Forth  America;  they  frequently  enjoy  great  respect,  and 
had  the  power  of  maintaining  ^^assistants''  with  the  consent  of  their 
husbands.  The  *^  assistant"  had  no  rights  as  such  excepting  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  husband,  and  altogether  his  position  was  more 
that  of  a  servant  who  carried  the  wood  and  water,  gathered  mussels, 
fished  and  hunted,  etc.  This  custom  was  more  common  among  the 
Kauiags  than  among  the  Thlinket. 

We  find  among  the  ancient  E^niags  the  same  cruel  treatment  of  the 
young  women  at  the  age  of  puberty  which  prevails  among  the  Thlinket. 
At  this  period  the  young  girl  was  led  into  a  hut,  in  which  she  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  for  six  months  in  a  stooping  position  upon  her  knees. 
After  that  the  hut  was  enlarged  sufficiently  to  enable  the  captive  to 
straighten  her  back,  but  in  this  position  she  had  to  remain  another  half 
year,  and  was  considered  unclean  and  an  outcast  with  whom  nobody 
was  allowed  to  communicate  during  all  this  period.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  seclusion  the  parents  prepared  a  feast  and  introduced 
their  child  as  a  marriageable  young  woman. 

The  dead  were  wrapped  in  seal  skms,  and  if  they  had  been  wealthy 
were  buried  with  spears,  arrows,  canoes,  and  skins,  and,  with  singing 
and  weeping  over  the  grave,  were  praised  in  accordance  with  their 
deserts.  On  such  occasions  the  relatives  cut  short  their  hair  and  dyed 
their  faces  black.  Aft-er  the  death  of  a  rich  man  the  widow  gave  a  feast, 
frequently  consuming  all  the  property  he  had  left,  the  people  believing 
that  every  man  became  a  spirit  after  death ;  and  if  such  a  spirit  revealed 
himself  to  his  relatives  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  good  fortune.  The 
house  in  which  a  man  had  died  could  no  longer  be  inhabited,  and  was 
torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place.  Dead  shamans  or  sor- 
cerers were  laid  with  all  their  implements  and  insignia  in  bidarkas,  these 
being  generally  deposited  upon  a  steep  cliff  or  occasionally  in  a  cave. 
The  memory  of  the  dead  was  honored  in  a  feast,  during  which  distribu- 
tions of  presente  were  made  and  the  praises  of  the  deceased  were  sung. 

The  Eaniags  were  inveterate  gamblers.  They  frequently  lost  all  their 
possessions  in  a  game  they  called  ^'kaganagah,"  which  was  played  as 
follows :  Two  seal  skins  were  spread  out  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  feet 
from  each  other,  and  a  flat,  round  piece  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
eagle  was  deposited  upon  each,  the  edge  of  the  disk  being  marked  with 
four  black  dots.  The  players,  whose  number  was  never  more  than  four, 
but  generally  two,  divided  into  two  parties,  and  each  put  up  some  article 
of  value.    Each  gambler  had  five  wooden  disks,  and  these  he  threw 
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from  the  edge  of  one  skin  to  the  other,  trjing  to  coyer  the  bone  disk. 
When  all  the  disks  had  been  thrown  the  players  examined  their  relative 
positions.  If  the  bone  disk  had  been  covered,  the  lucky  thrower  received 
from  his  opponent  three  bone  sticks  or  marks;  but  if  he  had  covered 
only  one  of  the  black  dots  of  the  disk  he  received  two  marks,  and  the 
wooden  disk  which  had  fallen  nearest  to  the  bone  procured  for  the 
thrower  one  mark,  and  the  marks  were  subsequently  redeemed  with 
valaables. 

Among  the  Kaniags  there  were  always  a  few  individuals  who  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  knew  certain  herbs,  which  they 
applied  in  decoctions  internally  or  externally.  They  were  quite  success- 
folin  blood-letting,  which  they  accomplished  with  lancets  made  of  shells; 
and  they  also  performed  more  important  operations,  such  as  the  cutting 
out  of  spear  heads,  etc. 

Tbe  festivals  of  the  Kaniags  began  with  certain  secret  ceremonies,  to 
vhich  women  and  children  were  not  admitted.  Bundles  of  dry  grass 
were  ignited,  and  prayers  imploring  the  spirits  to  give  success  to  the 
banters  were  chanted.  Then  the  men  emerged  from  the  kashga  (kash- 
iDia,or  council  or  dance  house),  and  the  whole  population  of  the  settle- 
ment ran  about  with  lighted  tort;))es.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  real 
beginning  of  the  festival,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  lasted  as  long  as 
tbe  provisions  for  entertaining  the  invited  guests  held  out.  Boys  and 
girls  could  not  attend  until  they  had  been  introduced  by  their  father, 
who  on  this  occasion  cut  his  best  garment  to  pieces,  giving  away  the 
fragments  to  the  multitude  in  memory  of  the  event.  In  the  absence  of 
the  father  the  mother  or  other  relative  could  take  his  place. 

The  council  house  or  kashga  in  which  the  festivities  took  place  was 
the  property  of  the  whole  settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  festival  the 
bailding  was  sometimes  destroyed  and  ei'ected  anew  the  following  year. 
Sometimes  a  Kaniag  cut  his  best  garment  into  pieces  at  the  end  of  the 
feast,  giving  the  fragments  to  the  guests  in  recognition  of  the  honor  of 
their  visit.  These  festivals  consisted  chiefly  of  gorging,  dancing,  and 
singing.  In  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  Davidof  we  §nd  the  subjoined 
description  of  two  of  such  festivals  among  the  Kaniags: 

To-day,  tbe  8th  of  December,  1802,  we  were  invited  to  a  feetival,  and  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  we  proceeded  to  the  kashima,  where  several  Bpectators  were  already 
Mated  in  one  of  tiie  side  compartments.  On  entering  we  were  struck  by  almost 
insupportable  heat,  there  being  60  persons  of  both  sexes  seated  npon  the  benches 
and  floor  of  the  small  room.  The  men  had  all  doffed  their  parkas,  on  acconnt  of  the 
beat,  and  some  were  entirely  naked.  The  actors  in  the  performances  represented 
hnuters  abont  to  set  out  on  an  expedition.  Abont  a  large  stone  lamp  that  was  bnm- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  several  men  with  drums  were  seated.  These  drums 
were  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  being  in  the  hands  of  the  one  who  acted  as  leader. 
On  each  side  of  the  lamp  sat  two  girls  dressed  in  karalcikas  and  decked  with  orna- 
ments. Thev  had  a  long  piece  of  bone  through  the  paHition  of  the  nose,  pendants 
of  glasa  beads  through  the  lower  lips  and  ears,  and  the  hair  powdered  with  eagle 
down.  Beside  these  sat  two  men  with  rattles  in  one  hand  and  a  paddle  in  the  other. 
The  rattles  consisted  of  double  hoops  to  which  the  beaks  of  birds  are  fastened,  pro- 
ducing a  loud  noise  at  every  movement.  Upon  the  blades  of  the  paddles  fish  and 
marine  animals  were  represented.  The  faces  of  these  two  actors  were  painted  red, 
and  the  head  as  well  as  the  back  was  powdered  with  eagle  down.  They  wore  a  head- 
dress of  bent  twigs ;  one  of  these  twigs  passing  through  the  mouth,  like  the  bit  of  a 
horse.  The  faces  were  almost  concealed  with  feathers  and  fern  leaves.  The  men 
with  the  drams  wore  hats  with  feathers,  arrows,  and  spears ;  a  minute  bidarka  con- 
structed of  skins  and  implements  of  the  chase  were  hanging  from  the  ceiling  above 
from  the  actors,  and  all  these  objects  were  set  in  motion  occasionally  by  means  of  a 
spring  in  the  hands  of  a  man  seated  at  a  distance. .  This  man  was  dressed  only  lu  a 
kandeika.  The  ceiling  as  well  as  the  floor  was  covered  with  dry  grass.  The  two 
men  seated  near  the  lamp  began  to  beat  their  drums  with  sticks ;  the  hunters  with 
paddles  in  their  hands  and  swinging  their  rattles  in  time,  and  all  sinffing  in  good 
iniM  with  but  little  ohange  of  tune.    The  leader  managed  ine  song.    Whenever  the 
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drams  beat  faster  the  lingers  began  to  shout,  and  all  the  spectators  Joined  in.   Hie 
two  girls  grasped  their  kamleikas  in  their  nands  and  swayed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.    The  leader  oooatiionally  shouted  a  few  words,  suoh  as  "Look  there!   The 
shore !    Let  uh  embark  there !    He  who  has  not  killed  anything  will  see  the  animali 
now/'  eto.    Whenever  the  word  "animal"  was  pronounced  all  the  spectators  joined 
in  tne  great  noise,  imitating  the  yoices  of  the  different  animals.    Boys  were  blowing 
whiHtles  and  the  noise  was  deafening.    At  every  interruption  of  the  song  the  hunten 
swayed  back  and  forth  and  plied  their  rattles.    In  the  meantime  trays  with  food 
were  carried  into  the  kashima  and  placed  around  the  lamps ;  the  dishes  consisted 
chiefly  of  berries  and  oil.    A  stone  marked  with  red  dots  had  also  been  deposited 
near  the  lamp ;  this  was  said  to  represent  the  cofl^  of  the  distinguished  men  in 
whose  memory  the  festival  was  given.    I  could  uot  wait  the  end  of  the  performanosi 
as  I  suffered  with  a  splitting  headache  caused  by  the  heat. 

On  the  18th  of  December  I  attended  another  festival  in  the  kashima.  At  first  five 
men,  all  in  different  costumes  and  masks,  some  of  them  adorned  with  ferns,  appeared 
one  after  the  other,  the  blue  thistles  attached  with  a  thread  to  the  partition  of  the 
nose,  and  went  through  the  most  wonderful  contortions.  One  was  painted  red, 
another  black ;  two  were  attired  in  parkas,  and  the  fifth  in  a  kamleika;  all  had  pi- 
ties in  their  hands.  The  first  two  and  the  one  in  the  kamleika  also  had  a  garment 
of  feathers  hanging  down  to  the  knees  near  the  lamp ;  two  men  in  their  ordinary 
costume  were  seated.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  performance.  The 
interpreter  said  they  were  men  who  had  devils  who  betrayed  the  men,  but  he  did 
not  appear  very  certain  about  it  himself.  All  the  knowledge  of  traditions  connected 
with  festivals  and  of  the  spirits  is  confined  to  certain  men,  who  are  called  by  the 
islanders  ksMiati — that  is,  wise  men — who  inyented  such  representationSy  and  occa- 
sionally relate  instances  of  the  ancient  history  of  Kadiak  and  adjoining  islanda,  and 
the  actions  of  spirits.  If  a  KaniaR  can  not  or  will  not  answer  a  question  be  says, 
"  the  kassiati  knows.''  After  the  devils  had  finished  their  contortions  and  disap- 
peared the  men  bejo^an  to  drive  out  the  women  and  children.  This  is  generally  done 
after  a  feast  to  which  guests  from  distant  settlements  have  been  invited  in  order  to 
talk  over  matters  of  importance,  but  on  this  occasion  this  could  not  be  the  motive, 
and  the  expulsion  of  women  and  children  could  only  be  attributed  to  some  supersti- 
tion. When  the  house  had  been  cleared  a  man  dressed  in  a  kamleika  appeared  with 
a  peculiar  mask  before  his  face  and  rattles  in  his  hands.  He  represented  the  evil 
spirit,  and  shouted  and  ran  about  in  time  to  a  song  and  beating  of  the  drums. 

The  wars  of  the  Kaniags  in  ancient  times  consisted  altogether  of 
ambnscades  and  surprises,  and  prisoners  were  sometimes  tortured  and 
sometimes  kept  as  slaves.  The  wars  were  chiefly  confined  to  their  own 
tribe,  and  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  the  Russians  appeared  these 
internecine  quarrels  had  become  so  general  that  during  the  summer 
the  inhabitants  of  small  settleuients  intrenched  themselves  upon  steep 
rocks  surrounded  by  the  water.  I  have  seen  several  such  fort^ed 
places,  and  this  precautionary  measure  is  easily  explained  when  we 
consider  that  during  the  summer  nearly  all  the  able-b6died  men  are 
scattered  over  the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  and  those  who  remain 
in  the  settlements  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves  against  sudden 
attacks. 

An  old  man  named  Arsenti  Aminak  related  to  Holmberg  the  story  of 
the  discoverer  of  the  island  of  Ookamak  as  follows: 

The  island  of  Ookamak  belonged  to  my  father.  He  was  a  very  rich  chief,  as  there 
were  ground  squirrels  on  this  island  in  the  skins  of  which  he  drove  a  profitable 
trade.  But  how  he  came  into  possession  of  the  island  I  wiU  tell  yon.  Formerly  our 
people  celebrated  festivals  with  songs  and  dances,  during  which  the  gueets  were 
feaated  and  presented  with  gifts.  For  these  festivals  we  proceeded  occasionally  to 
the  bay  of  Igats,  aod  sometimes  the  people  of  Igats  visited  us  at  Ayakhtalik.  Onoe 
we  were  preparing  for  a  feast,  many  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  Russians, 
and  before  I  was  bom.  and  among  others  a  relative  of  my  father,  with  an  only  com- 
panion, set  out  from  tne  bay  of  Igats  in  a  two-hatch  bidarka.  When  they  had  left 
the  strait  between  Sitkhalidak  and  Kadiak  islands  behind  a  dense  fog  came  up,  and 
as  the  wind  changed  imperceptibly  they  became  confnsed  and  paddled  on  day  and 
night.  When  the  weather  cleared  they  saw  before  them  an  island  that  thev  had 
never  seen  before.  They  landed  and  named  it  Ookaihak.  The  island  was  rail  of 
sea  otters  and  ground  squirrels,  and  quantities  of  amber  were  found  on  the  beach. 
They  remained  there  a  month,  and  when  they  left  the  island  the  bidarka  was  fiUed 
with  treasures.  But  where  to  go  f  lliey  proceeded  northward,  paddled  and  paddled 
until  they  sighted  the  mountains  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  which  was  strange  to 
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them.  They  uriyed  at  Eatmai,  the  people  of  whioh.  beinff  Ogalamntes.  were  hostile 
to  the  Kaniags,  though  they  spoke  onr  language.  They  threw  themselyes  upon  the 
■trmngen,  robbed  them  of  their  treaaoree,  and  intended  to  kill  them,  but  a  chief 
flgyed  them  on  condition  that  they  shonla  conduct  them  to  the  island  containius 
•nch  riclifle.  They  proceeded  to  Ookamak  in  two  large  bidars,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  sea  otters  with  clubs  in  a  very  short  time.  They  also  killed  ground 
squirrels  with  spears,  and  gathered  much  amber ;  then  they  returned  to  Katmai.  As 
a  reward  for  their  services  the  chief  gave  our  lost  men  an  escort  to  the  crossing  place 
of  Takolik,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  my  father's  house  at  Ayakhtalik,  after 
hayine  been  absent  six  months  and  havin g  been  mourned  as  dead .  My  father  received 
Iftis  nJative  well,  and  in  his  joy  to  have  escaped  from  such  dangers  he  made  a  pres- 
ent of  the  uewly-discovered  island,  with  all  its  treasures,  to  my  father. 

Voluble  as  the  old  man  was  in  relating  the  deeds  of  his  people  in 
ancient  times,  he  became  mute  when  questioned  concerning  the  old 
l>elief  of  his  father.  At  first  he  would  not  speak  at  all,  but  finally  he 
said,  ^'I  could  tell  you  much,  but  I  fear  that  it  would  cause  you  injury." 
This  threat,  however,  did  not  irighten  Holmberg,  who  pressed  his 
Remand,  obtaining  only  brief  answers  to  his  questions.  The  little 
information  he  gathered  is  contained  in  the  following: 

8hliam  Shoa — that  is,  the  master  of  the  world — was  worshiped  by  the  Kaniags  as 

^«8npreme  God ;  he  created  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  but  light  was  not  there.    He 

^t  two  hnman  beings,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  upon  the  earth,  and  prohibited  them 

^  eat  grass.    The  sister  was  curious  to  know  what  miffht  be  the  result  of  breaking 

tile  command,  and  said  to  the  brother,  "  Probably  it  will  be  light  when  we  eat  grass. 

^he  brother  advised  her  to  desist,  saying  that  it  might  cause  them  injury,  and  that 

^ey  woold  be  ashamed  to  look  upon  each  other's  naked  body.    The  sister,  however, 

^nld  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  began  to  eat  grass^  and  behold  there  was  light. 

They  became  very  much  ashamed  and  wanted  to  separate.    The  sister  went  in  one 

direetion  and  the  brother  in  another,  but  they  could  not  hide  themselves,  and  finally 

^turned  to  heaven.    Upon  the  dteps  leading  to  heaven  they  met  and  began  to  love 

eaeh  other.    Five  children  that  were  born  to  them  all  died,  to  their  great  sorrow. 

Just  before  the  birth  of  the  sixth  Shliam  Shoa  came  and  asked,  "Why  do  you  grieve  f  " 

They  replied,  "All  children  born  to  us  died.''    ''Do  not  grieve  any  more,"  saia  Shliam 

Shoa^  "1  will  sing  you  a  song  and  you  shall  have  children  thereafter;"  and  thus  it 

happened.    He  sent  them  again  to  the  earth,  and  from  them  the  human  race  sprang. 

At  one  time  a  flood  (aliak)  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  human  race,  bat  how 

the  earth  again  became  populated  the  old  man  did  not  know.    After  a  fortunate  hunt 

an  offering  was  made  to  Snliam  Shoa.  consisting  of  some  animals,  sea  otters  or  seals, 

but  never  of  hnman  beings.    The  offerings  were  also  brought  in  advance  to  secure 

good  fortune.    lyak  was  the  god  of  evil.    He  lived  in  the  earth  and  also  listened  to 

the  praven  of  men,  bat  he  chiefly  favored  the  Shamans.    When  Shliam  Shoa  is  angry 

at  the  doings  of  men  he  sends  out  two  dwarfs,  who  make  thunder  and  lightning.    In 

the  volcanic  mountains  of  Aliaska  there  lived  men  stronger  than  the  Kaniags,  who, 

when  they  heat  their  bath  or  cook  their  food  cause  smoke  and  fire  to  issue  from  the 

jnmmita  of  the  mountains. 

An  old  man  of  the  village  of  Kaginak  told  me  that  when  the  Bus- 
dans  landed  upon  their  island  his  ancestors  took  them  to  be  cuttle  fish, 
<<on  account  of  the  buttons  on  their  clothes." 

A  list  of  Kadiak  local  names  from  Shelikhof's  volume  will  be  of 
interest  when  compared  with  those  of  the  present.    He  mentions — 

Kyktag— now  Kadiak. 
IHada — ^now  Killuda. 
Oogashik — ^not  changed. 
Oo^a-alak — ^now  Oogak. 
Chinnigak  (big  cape) — now  Ghiniatzk. 
Agaiakntalik — ^now  AiakhtaUk. 
Kerluta — now  Earluk. 
Tukutmak — now  Katmai. 
Katman-— probably  also  Katmai. 

The  year  be^an  with  the  Kaniagmute  in  Aagost,  whioh  was  called  Kabiakhgun 
(the  constellation  Pleiades  was  Kabiakhtakh). 
September  was  Tugakhgun  (£rom  Tugat,  the  constellation  of  Orion). 
October  was  Kanoha-oon  (when  grass  withers). 
November  was  Kangushanohak  (snow  in  the  mountains). 
December  was  Kagnagyik  (rivera  freeze). 
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Jftnaftry  was  Affyinikh  (sixth  month). 
—  Ky     


Febraaiy  was  K^pniakhchik  (dried  iish  in  small  piece*)* 
March  was  Koiffit  aunit  (river  [ice]  breaks  up^ 
April  was  Manikhohikhvak  (ravens  lay  eg^s). 


March  was  Koiffit  aunit  (river  [ice]  breaks  up). 

ULhohikhvak  (ravens  lay 
May  was  Mauikhchichak  (little  birds  lay  eggs). 


June  was  Kaioog  ya-at  (seals  breed). 

July  was  Manag-khet  (porpoises  have  young). 

Thb  Chxjgaohimtjtb.— The  Chugacbimute  (Ohugach  of  the  Eqb- 
sians),  or  Ghughchil-shvit  (their  tribal  name),  inhabit  the  shores  of 
Prince  William  Sound  (or  the  galf  of  Ohugach).  They  are  at  present 
the  easternmost  tribe  of  purely  Eskimo  extraction,  numbering  less  than 
500  in  all.  Their  language  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Kani- 
agmute,  and  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  traditions  there  is  an  equal 
resemblance.  Here,  as  well  as  among  the  Eaniagmute,  we  no  longer 
find  the  kashga,  or  kashima;  the  dwellings  are  nearly  always  con- 
structed of  logs  and  planks,  affording  good  shelter  during  the  long,  oold 
winter.  Living  as  they  do  upon  a  narrow  belt  of  timbered  land  sur- 
mounted by  the  inaccessible  snow-capped  «lps  of  the  Ohugach  range, 
the  Chugachimute  have  become  not  only  skilled  sea-otter  hunters  and 
fishermen,  but  also  expert  mountaineers,  hunting  the  mountain  goat  ^or 
sheep)  with  skill,  daring,  and  perseverance  equaling  those  of  any  Swiss 
or  Tyrolean  chamois  hunter.  These  people  are  all  Ohristians,  in  name 
at  least,  although  they  have  been  neglected  for  many  years  by  the 
l^ussian  missionaries  stationed  at  Kadiak  and  Oooks  Inlet. 

By  their  Athabaskan  neighbors  of  Oooks  Inlet  the  Ohugachimnte 
are  called  Tatliakhtana,  but,  as  one  of  their  villages  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  sound  is  to-day  Tatikhlek,  this  may  have  only  a  local  sig- 
nificance. This  tribe  has  always  been  in  contact,  both  friendly  and 
hostile,  with  its  Athabaskan  neighbors  in  the  west  and  north,  and  with 
the  Thlinket  in  the  east,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  aided  in  mak- 
ing their  character  more  warlike  and  repellant  than  that  of  other  Eskimo 
tribes.  Their  first  English  visitors  under  Oaptain  Meares  and  under 
Portlock  and  Dixon,  had  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  ta^atment 
received  at  the  hands  of  these  natives.  The  Eussians  also  had  many  a^ 
battle  with  them  before  they  could  bring  them  into  final  subjection. 
These  early  visitors  report,  however,  one  custom,  of  which  no  ta^ace 
has  been  found  among  any  other  tribes  of  Alaska,  and  which  has  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  South  Sea  islands  only.  I  refer  to 
the  exchange  of  names.  Both  Meares  and  Portlock  report  that  they 
exchanged  names  with  certain  chiefs  of  the  Ohugachimnte,  and  when 
Baranof  visited  Nuchek  Island  an  old  man  insisted  upon  exchanging 
names  with  the  Russian  chieftain's  dog  (Sargach).  This  was  the  last 
instance  related  of  this  curious  custom,  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  the  Ohugachimnte  of  to-day.  In  their  intercourse  with  their 
Athabaskan  neighbors,  before  mentioned,  the  Tinnats  of  Oooks  Inlet 
and  the  Atnahs  of  Oopper  Biver,  this  tribe  does  not  seem  to  have 
indulged  in  intermarriage;  but  with  the  Thlinket,  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors, such  intermixture  has  been  and  is  going  on  actively,  forced,  prob- 
ably, by  the  latter  strong  and  warlike  tribe.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  these  natives  first  became  known  to  us,  another 
Eskimo  tribe  occupied  the  coast  as  far  eastward  as  Mount  St.  Elias. 
These  were  the  Oughalakhmute  (Ougalentze  of  the  Russians),  Walla- 
mute  and  Lakhamute  of  earliest  visitors.  This  tribe,  owing  to  its 
position,  exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  and  encroachments  of  the 
Thlinket,  has  become  mixed  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Thlinket  element  predominates.  Thlinket  customs  and  habits  pre- 
vail; their  houses  are  built  of  planks,  and  in  the  Thlinket  style  of 
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architectare,  with  circalar  openings  in  firont.    The  ftir  garments  or 
parkas  of  the  Eskimos  have  been  supplanted  by  the  blanket  worn  by 
the  Thlinket,  and  even  the  manufacture  of  the  kaiak  has  been  aban- 
doned and  is  now  forgotton  by  this  hybrid  tribe,  occupying  the  low- 
lands at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Biver  and  the  ooast  eastward  to 
Comptroller  Bay,  cutting  off  the  Atnahs  or  Copper  Biver  Indians  ftom 
the  coast.    So  complete  has  been  the  amalgamation  that  young  men  of 
the  Oaghalakhmute  now  employ  an  interpreter  in  dealing  with  their 
Chugachimute  neighbors  living  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  them. 
The  present  custom  among  the  Oughalakhmute,  and  the  Thlinket 
farther  to  the  eastward,  of  obtaining  wives  from  their  western  Eskimo 
neighbors,  shows  clearly  how  this  encroachment  has  been  accomplished. 
The  burial  places  of  the  Oughalakhmute  to-day  exhibit  the  houselike 
Bq^nlchers  of  the  Thlinket,  but  as  yet  without  the  totem. 

•  II.— The  Aleuts. 

The  Aleuts  (or  TTntingun  of  Dall,  the  Takha-yuna  of  the  Kinnatz,  or 
^n^ngan,  according  to  Veniaminof  and  my  own  observation)  inhabit 
the  northern  coast  of  Aliaska  Peninsula,  from  Cape  Stroganof  west- 
ward, and  its  southern  coast  from  Pavlof  Bay  westward,  the  Shumagin 
Islands,  and  the  whole  group  known  as  the  Aleutian  chain,  extending 
from  the  Shumagins  in  the  east  to  the  island  of  Attoo  in  the  west. 

The  term  Aleut  applied  to  these  tribes  and  also  to  some  others  by 
the  Bnssians  is  of  an  origin  somewhat  obscure.    Various  explanations 
of  its  derivation  have  been  given  by  diff<^ent  writers,  but  it  would 
seem  that  it  can  be  traced  to  the  river  Olutora  on  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka.   The  people  inhabiting  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  this  river 
were  called  by  the  Bussians  Olutorsky.    They  were  known  as  the  only 
£amchatkan  tribe  who  hunted  whales,  and  they  were  called  "stran- 
gers" by  their  Koriak  neighbors.    It  would  seem  quite  natural  in  view 
of  these  circumstances  that  the  Bussian  promyshleniks  on  first  behold- 
ing the  Aleutian  natives  in  pursuit  of  whales  would  apply  to  them  the 
name  of  OMtorsky.    On  one  of  the  earliest  maps  of  the  Aleutian  Arch- 
ipelago, published  by  Staehlin,  we  find  two  n*oups  of  islands,  one 
named  Aleutsky,  the  other  Olutorsky,  the  latter  oeing  located  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Olutora  Biver.   As  no  islands  really  exist  in  that  vicinity, 
an  equal  right  could  be  claimed  for  both  terms  as  applicable  to  the 
Aleutian  chain.    The  initial  0  of  the  Bussian  is  invariably  broadened 
into  a  sound  almost  equivalent  to  a  in  farther,  and  the  transition  from 
the  Olutorsky  to  the  Aleutsky  of  the  later  Bussians  would  seem  easy 
indeed.    The  term  of  Oondngan  of  Veniaminof  I  have  ascertained  to 
be  as  universally  known  to  the  Aleut  people  as  Mr.  William  H.  Dall  has 
claims  for  his  version  of  the  same,  Unungun.    This  apparent  discrep- 
ancy may,  however,  be  asoribed  solely  to  an  inability  on  the  part  of  one 
or  the  other  writer  to  disting^sh  between  the  finer  inflections  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

Various  other  appellations  of  the  people  have  been  collectod  and 
published  by  M.  Alphonse  Pinart,  but  they  are  evidently  of  local  sig- 
nificance, and  applicable  only  to  the  eastorn,  western,  and  central 
groups  of  the  ttibe,  respectively. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Aleut  we  have  no  very  distinct  tradition.  The 
distance  between  the  westernmost  island  of  Attoo  and  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka and  the  Commander  Island  is  too  great  to  permit  of  the  theory 
of  a  general  migration  over  this  routo  frt>m  Asia.  The  two  islands  of 
Bering  and  Copper  when  discovered  by  the  Bussians  were  uninhabited, 
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another  point  in  opx)Osition  to  the  Asiatic  theory.    All  snch  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Aleuts  and  Japanese  as  have  been  reported,  as 
well  as  the  general  Asiatic  cast  of  features  observed  in  many  of  the 
Aleut  settlements,  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  constant  intermiztoie 
of  Aleutians  with  natives  of  Kamchatka  and  other  parts  of  Asia  in  the 
employ  of  the  Russian  invaders.    Certain  articles  discovered  in  ancient 
Aleutian  burial  caves  would  indicate  that  formerly  there  must  have 
existed  a  constant  and  more  intimate  intercourse  between  the  Aleutian 
and  the  Eskimo  of  the  continental  coast,  as  kantags  or  wooden  bowli^ 
have  been  found  in  such  places  exactly  resembling  those  manufiEusture^ 
on  the  coast  of  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  at  the  presenO 
time.    Remains  of  huts  built  with  whale  ribs,  such  as  the  coast  Eskimo^ 
erect,  have  been  discovered  high  upon  the  mountain  sides  of  Oonima^^^ 
and  Atkha  islands.    These  buildings  were  probably  erected  in  th< 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  seashore  as  it  then  was,  the  islands  havinj^ 
since  risen  through  volcanic  action;  and  this  also  would  militated 
against  the  theory  of  the  original  settlement  of  these  islands  from..^= 
Asia.    Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  American  origin  of  the  Aleat^M 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  these  islands  would  seem  impos-  — 
sible  without  the  aid  of  the  kaiaks  peculiar  to  the  Eskimo  tribes.    The^^^ 
wide  passages  between  the  islands,  which  must  have  been  still  broader'^ 
in  the  earliest  times,  preceding  the  gradual  rising  of  this  chain  of^ 
craters,  could  not  have  been  travers^  by  any  craft  less  seaworthy  — 
than  the  kaiak,  as  the  violence  of  storms  prevailing  throughout  Bering 
Sea  and  the  fearful  current  of  tides  rushing  in  great  bores  through 
these  passages  would  prevent  any  other  craft  from  crossing  from  one 
island  to  another. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Oontributions  to  American  Ethnology,  that  the  Aleutians  built  tiieir 
present  homes  by  passing  from  island  to  island  on  rafts,  many  thousands 
of  years  before  the  kaiak  was  invented,  would  seem  altogether  unten- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  material  for  making  rafts  exists  or 
could  ever  have  existed  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  continent. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  Aleutian  people  concerning  their  origin 
we  can  not  find  a  single  one  pointing  to  immigration  from  Asia.  &e 
traditions  on  this  subject,  however,  that  have  survived  the  transition 
from  paganism  to  Ohristianity  are  very  few. 

We  have  many  traditions  speaking  of  warlike  expeditions  under- 
taken by  Aleutian  chi^  to  the  coast  of  the  American  continent,  where 
they  founded  new  communities;  but  in  no  instance  do  we  hear  of  any 
communications  with  the  west  or  the  coast  of  Asia. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  the  Aleutian  people  relating  to  the  origin  of 
sea  otters  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it  furnishes  the  only  key  to  the 
curious  superstitions  of  sea  otter  hunters,  who,  when  about  to  put  to 
sea  in  search  of  their  quarry,  avoid  most  carefully  all  contact  with 
women,  or  the  use  of  any  garments  or  implements  that  have  been  used 
or  handled  by  women.  The  love  of  a  chiefs  son  for  his  sister  resulted 
tragically  in  the  drowning  of  both  in  the  sea.  They  rose  to  the  surface 
again,  having  been  transformed  into  sea  otters;  but,  in  remembrance 
of  their  progenitors'  fate,  these  animals  are  said  to  hold  in  abhorrence 
anything  that  reminds  them  of  the  relations  between  man  and  woman. 

The  most  careful  observer  of  the  Aleutian  people  was  the  Russian 
priest  Veniaminof^  who  resided  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  at  Sitka 
between  the  years  1824  and  1838,  and  who  wrote  copiously  and  under- 
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standingly  of  their  manners,  cnstoms,  and  traditions.    I  can  not  do 
better  than  insert  here  a  few  extracts  from  his  writings,  in  translation : 

THE  ALEUTIAN  PEOPLE. 

tJnder  the  head  of  '< Traditions^  the  Bassian  missionary  writes: 

L  The  Aleuts  say  that  in  olden  times  the  weather  was  cl^rer  and  warmer,  the 
winds  more  moderate.    This  last  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  first  Russian  explorers. 

2.  They  say  that  their  forefathers  oame  from  their  original  dwelling  places  in  the 
West,  in  the  same  great  land,  which  was  called  also  '' Aliakhskha,''  that  is,  continent. 
In  that  ooontry  there  were  no  storms,  no  winters,  but  constant  pleasant  atmosphere, 
And  the  people  lived  peaceably  and  quietly ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  quarrels  and 
intertribid  wars  compelled  them  to  move  farther  and  farther  to  the  eastward,  until 
^hey  ftniJly  reached  the  seacoast.  Later  they  were  even  compelled  to  take  to  the 
'Water.  Bat  even  on  the  coast  they  could  not  remain  in  peace,  being  pressed  by  other 
people,  and  therefore  were  oompelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  islands;  and  finally, 
traveling  from  island  to  island,  they  settled  in  their  present  villages. 

3.  Before  the  war  and  dissension  broke  out  among  tnem  here  they  were  accustomed 
to  travel  (agoulaghan)  peaceably  to  the  westward  and  eastward,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
aoos  of  other  people  and  their  customs;  and  one  of  these  travelers  (agoulanam)  suc- 
ceeded in  reacning  the  northernmost  cape  of  America,  which  he  named  Kigaditigan 
Kamga,  that  is,  Northern  Head,  and  of  which  he  told  his  people  on  his  return  that 
it  was  covered  with  ice,  and  told  of  the  products  of  the  country  and  the  habitations 
of  the  people,  who  were  as  much  afraid  of  heat  as  we  are  of  polar  cold,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice  they  left  their  villages,  fearing  to  die  if  they  remained. 
Snbsequantly  the  object  and  direction  of  these  voyages  were  gradually  changed;  in 
pUee  of  inquiries  into  the  customs  of  other  people,  they  began  to  travel  for  the  sake 
of  trade  and  traffic,  and  finally  for  purposes  oi  plunder  and  slaughter,  and  to  go  to 
Wir. 

4.  Tha  Aleuts  consider  as  their  relatives  the  Kenaitze,  Chup^ach,  Takutats,  and 
Kolosh  (but  the  Kolosh  do  not  acknowledge  this).    In  substantiation  of  their  claim 
the  Aleuts  say  that  one  prominent  individual,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  was 
from  necessity  compelled  to  leave  his  village  on  Oonalaehka;  in  one  summer  he 
collected  all  his  family  and  relatives,  and  departed  in  large  bidarkas  to  the  northern 
lide  of  the  Aliakhskha,  with  the  intention  to  travel  (agoulaghan)  and  to  search  for 
Abetter  and  richer  country.    He  landed  in  the  first  at  one  of  the  Aglomute  villages 
and  remained,  but  the  Aglemutes  did  not  receive  them  as  friends,  but  as  enemies,  and 
in  a  general  attack  put  them  to  flight.    Tha  Aleuts,  finding  it  inconvenient  or 
impossible  to  settle  near  the  seacoast,  proceeded  to  the  headwaters  of  some  largo 
river,  and  having  selected  a  oonvenient  spot  settled  down  for  good.    Their  descend- 
ants made  i>eace  with  the  natives  of  the  country  and  increased,  but  with  their 
increase  came  a  greater  change  in  their  former  cnstoms,  appearing  principally  in  the 
greater  inclination  to  war  and  hunt.    After  the  lapse  of  much  time  a  quarrel  ensued 
between  the  descendants  of  the  original  Oonalashkans  and  the  Creoles  or  half-breeds, 
finally  resulting  in  a  war.    Their  village  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
one  half  opposite  the  other.    They  had  adopted  the  habit,  for  the  sake  of  accustom- 
ing themselves  to  war,  of  making  sham  attacks  one  upon  the  other,  shooting  spears 
and  arrows  without  points;  but  during  one  of  these  sham  attacks  some  one  placed 
a  bead  upon  his  arrow  and  hit  an  enemy  in  the  eye.    The  attack  was  at  once  changed 
from  sham  to  reality,  but  as  the  number  of  Creoles  was  much  larger  the  Oonalashkans 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  place  and  move  farther  eastward,  finally  passing  from 
river  to  river  and  emerging  upon  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Eenai,  where  they  settled 
down  once  more.    The  present  Kenaitze  are  their  descendants.    The  Creoles  left 
behind  increased  more  and  more,  and  divisions  of  them  were  compelled  to  move  to 
the  northeastward,  and  finally  became  the  founders  of  the  Chugacns,  Takutats,  and 
Kolosh. 

5.  The  Aleuts  say  that  in  former  times  their  ancestors  constructed  deep  caves  as 
a  protection  against  sudden  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  in  doing  so  occasionally  found 
the  bones  of  a  larger  race  of  people,  whom  they  called  Shongaman  or  Itangikh- 
Taiyagoun — that  is,  the  first  men,  or  those  who,  in  their  opinion,  lived  before  the 
flood.  These  boues  and  skeletons  were  mostly  found  in  the  third  layer  of  earth,  and 
were  rarely  found  to  be  fossilized ;  and  whenever  such  a  bone  was  unearthed  a  very 
strong,  disa^eeable  odor  spread  around,  driving  away  all  bystanders.  They  believe 
that  some  time  ago  there  was  a  large  flood,  and  that  up  to  that  time  men  were  of 
lareer  size,  but  tneir  philonophers  asserted  that  half-dead  people  live  everywhere 
UBoier  the  snrface  of  the  earth. 

6.  They  say  that  in  their  old  country  (they  do  not  know  of  any  other)  there  was 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 ^26 
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also  a  Tory  great  flood  in  pnnishmeiit  of  diflreKard  of  sacred  onstome  and  traditiooB 
They  express  it  in  their  language  for  ''onr  evil  doings  the  water  came  upon  as.'' 

7.  In  former  times  the  seashore  along  the  whole  gronp  of  islands  was  more  deeply 
indented  (in  some  localities  this  is  even  yet  perceptible) ;  they  also  say  that  the 
grandfatiiers  of  the  present  Aleats  in  their  youth  heard  from  their  grandfathers  that 
they  found  on  elevated  spots,  and  often  far  distant  from  the  sea,  signs  of  former 
dwellings,  such  as  whale  ribs  and  large  logs  of  driftwood.  Between  these  places 
and  the  snore  line  they  also  found  sometimes  small  pebbles  tied  with  whalebone 
fiber,  such  as  are  now  used  for  sinkers,  fish  lines,  and  nets.  From  theso  indlcatioDs 
the  Aleuts  came  to  th6  conclusion  that  at  some  time  these  elevated  positions,  showing 
the  remains  of  dwelling  places,  were  on  the  seashore,  and  over  the  places  where  the 
sinkers  are  now  found  the  sea  onoe  extended.  But  all  this  was  subsequent  to  the 
flood. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  volcanoes,  the  Aleuts  maintain  in  their  traditions  that  in 
times  gone  by  all  the  ''fire  mountains''  on  Unalaska  and  Oumnak  islands  quarreled 
among  themselves  as  to  which  had  the  largest  body  of  fire  inside  of  them,  and  after 
a  prolonged  dispute,  in  which  not  one  of  them  would  yield  to  the  others,  they  con- 
cluded tnat  a  decision  oould  only  be  made  by  a  trial  of  strength.  Immediately  a 
most  fearful  conflict  ensued,  lasting  for  many  days,  the  mountains  throwing  fire  and 
rocks  at  each  other  in  place  of  spears;  the  smaller  peaks  could  not  withstand  the 
larger  ones,  and,  recognizing  their  weakness,  they  bowed  down  and  went  out  for- 
ever. Finally,  only  two  of  their  craters  remained,  one  on  Unalaska — Makushin 
(Ayak) — and  the  other  on  Oumnak,  the  Recheshnaia  (Ismak).  These,  having  van- 
quished all  the  others,  engaged  in  a  single-handed  conflict  with  the  most  disaatrons 
consequences  to  their  surroundings;  fire,  rock,  and  ashes  were  thrown  in  such  quan- 
tities that  all  animals  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  perished  and  the  air  became 
heavy.  The  Oumnak  crater  fiusSly  could  not  keep  up  with  its  rival,  and,  seeing 
destruction  impending,  gathered  all  its  strength,  jumped  up  with  a  bound,  and  coE 
lapsed.  The  Makushin  volcano,  beinff  victor  and  but  little  injured,  and  seeing  no 
more  enemies  around  him,  gradually  calmed  down,  and  now  only  smokes  occasionally. 

With  regard  tx)  early  estimates  of  the  Aleat  popnlation  upon  the 
islands  I  can  not  do  better  than  again  quote  Yeniamino^  who  wrot«  as 
follows  in  1840: 

The  number  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Aliaska  district,  exclusive 
of  Russians  and  Creoles,  has  been  of  late  very  smaU.  In  1834  all  the  Aleuts  belong- 
ing to  the  district,  that  is,  those  living  in  the  villages  on  Unalaska  and  on  the  lYi- 
bifof  Islands,  numbered  682  males  and  812  females— a  total  of  1,494  souls.  In  1806 
the  number  had  been  l,d53 — ^965  males  and  988  females.  Mr.  Sarychef,  in  his  voyage, 
writes  that  with  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  on  these  islands  the  number  of  native 
inhabitante  decreased  greatly,  and  during  his  presence  in  1792  barely  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  remained.  A  consultation  of  nis  tables,  however,  shows  that  then 
the  males  alone  numbered  1,235 ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  larger  number  of  females, 
the  inhabitants  of  Aliaska  district  in  1792,  exclusive  of  those  living  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  were  more  than  2,500  souls.  If,  again,  we  take  this  number  for  one-third, 
as  Sarychef  says,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1750,  or  about  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Russians,  must  have  been  not  less  than  8,000. 

The  traditions  of  the  Aleuts  are  to  the  effect  that  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians 
their  number  was  ten  times  greater  than  Sarychef  found  it.  Old  men  relate  that  a 
long  time  ago,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  the  inhabitants  of  Unalaska  dis- 
trict were  so  numerous  that  every  island  and  every  convenient  location  was  settled, 
and  that  in  every  village  were  from  40  to  70  bidarkas,  with  as  many  adult  males  able 
to  propel  a  l)idarka;  and  if  we  add  to  these  as  many  females  and  twice  as  many  chil- 
dren and  old  men,  it  follows  that  every  village  contained  from  150  to  280  souls,  or 
an  average  of  215.  From  personal  observations  and  from  tales  of  the  Aleuts  I  must 
suppose  tnat  in  this  district  120  villages  were  located,  and  thus  supposing  that  each 
village  contained  a  nearly  equal  population,  it  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  in  their  best  times  numbered  25,000.  Doubtless  this  number  is 
somewhat  larffe,  but  as  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the  accounts  of  Aleuts,  as  well  as  of 
Russians  who  lived  here  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  who  saw  with  their  own 
eyes  the  destruction  of  many  villages,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  number  of 
the  Aleuts  onoe  reached  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.  Of  the  reasons  of  decrease  we 
shall  speak  below,  and  only  remark  here  that  the  decrease  of  the  Aleuts  in  numbers 
began  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  continued  steadily  down  to  the 
year  1822.  From  that  period  to  1829  the  decrease  ceased,  and  from  1829  to  1838,  until 
the  appearance  of  the  smallpox,  the  number  of  Aleuts  began  to  increase.  The 
smallest  number  of  Aleuts  we  find  in  1820  to  1821.  In  1822  the  registers  showed 
695  males,  779  females— a  total  of  1,474.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  1834  the 
number  of  Aleuts  had  increased  by  20  males,  without  counting  the  females  then 
married  to  Russians  and  Creoles,  who  represented  at  least  an  equal  number.    Glano- 
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a  Appended  tables  of  birthe  and  deaths  from  1822  to  1897,  we  see  that  daring 
&Te  years  the  namber  of  Aleuts  born  average  34  per  annum,  and  exoluslve 
Lmate  births,  29.    During  the  last  nine  years,  howeyer,  the  averaffe  was  40; 

>  of  the  illegitimate,  38.  Consequently  of  late  the  number  of  births  has 
L  nearly  fourfold.  And  here  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  coiy»ideration 
number  of  females  who  bore  children,  or  were  able  to  bear  them/was,  up  to 
y  much  larger  than  after  that  period.    This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of 

born  from  1822  to  1828,  25  were  illegitimate,  that  is,  one-seveoth  of  all  the 
mt  in  the  last  nine  years  only  17  out  of  362  births  were  illegitimate — less 
1 21.    The  reasons  why  births  were  formerly  less  frequent  than  of  late  may 
f  stated  as  follows : 
The  absence  of  midwives  and  ignorance  of  managing  women  in  childbirth. 

>  that  though  a  few  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Russians 
ipted  their  customs  before  and  after  the  birth  of  children,  being  oonvinced 
pie  and  persuasion,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  still  very  many  who 
in  their  old  way. 

I.  The  married  women  are  still  very  dissolute,  and  their  excesses  interfere 
dr  fruitfulness,  but  of  late  there  has  been  great  improvement  observed  in 
•ect. 

In  former  times  the  Aleuts  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  vicious  and  igno- 
iters.    It  was  quite  common  to  force  young  girls  into  marriage  with  the 

9  at  too  early  an  age.  Of  late,  however,  the  teaching  of  Christian  doctrines 
teracted  this  evil. 

i.  The  diseases  of  various  kinds  introduced  by  the  Russians  have  also  inter- 
th  the  fruitfulness  of  women,  but  this  cause  has  now  been  nearly  overcome. 
Another  obstacle  to  more  rapid  increase  of  population  will  probably  be 
the  fact  that  the  Aleuts  suffer  from  temporary  starvation  every  spring,  the 
.nd  mothers  on  such  occasions  thinking  only  of  their  children,  and  forgetting 
es  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  families  the  parents  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
their  former  selves,  while  the  children  are  fat  and  healthy, 
are  the  reasons  why  births  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  among  the 
in  former  times  (in  no  greater  proportion  than  1  to  9)  and  why  they  are 
e  frequent.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  in  their  present  mode  of  life 
it  women  can  not  at  all  compare  in  fruitfulness  with  Russian  women, 
having  no  milk  beside  their  own,  they  must  nurse  their  children  not  less 
ear.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  the  num- 
euts  increased  only  by  10  from  a  total  of  1,474 — that  is,  one-fourteenth  of  1  per 
it  the  increase  of  Creoles  in  ten  years  was  very  much  greater,  showing  31 
nong  120  married  couples,  or  about  26  per  cent.  The  reasons  why  the  wives 
s,  who  were  nearly  all  Aleuts,  are  much  more  fruitful  than  the  wives  of 
lay  be  the  following :  The  wives  of  Creoles  at  the  time  of  birth  proceed  not 
g  to  the  Aleut,  but  according  to  the  Russian  custom.  All  Creoles  are  gen- 
assessed  of  means  to  procure  flour  and  tea,  and  keep  on  hand  a  sufficiency  of 
us  at  all  times.    All  Creoles  are  also  much  better  lodged  than  the  Aleuts,  at 

10  far  as  they  have  warmer  huts  and  more  clothing  and  linen  than  the  Aleuts, 
not  in  a  condition  to  procure  them.  The  causes  of  decrease  in  population 
he  opinion  of  Aleuts  themselves,  internal  wars,  the  Russians,  and  diseases; 

occurring  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  were  conducted  with  such 
bat  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  one,  whole  settlements  were  destroyed; 
gTe<itest  decimation  of  the  Aleut  population  they  ascribe  to  the  Russians, 
eially  to  SoUovey,  or  Solovief,  who  was  the  director  indirect  cause  of  it,  as, 
e  of  those  whom  he  and  his  companions  killed  during  the  course  of  two 
>t  one- third  of  those  who  fled  before  htm  returned  to  their  habitations.  It 
sed  that  a  majority  of  those  who  did  not  return  died  from  cold  and  hanger, 
e  younger  and  healthier  Aleuts  found  means  of  subsistence  and  would  not 
uid  these  are  the  first  fugitives  mentioned  here.  In  addition,  it  is  said  that 
en  the  slaughter  ceased,  and  the  Aleuts,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  later 
of  Russians,  began  to  live  peaceably  once  more,  the  population  not  only 

increase  but  decreased  verv  perceptibly  for  some  reason  unknown  to  them. 

les  of  decrease  amonj;  the  Aleuts  oi  this  district  may  be  divided  into  three 
First,  from  the  begmning  of  their  internal  wars  to  the  first  appearance  of 
I  among  them — that  is,  up  to  1760;  second,  from  the  first  arrival  of  the 
I  on  these  islands  to  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  of  Billings — that  is,  up  to 
d,  third,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  this  expedition  until  the  present 
lach  period,  in  addition  to  those  causes  common  to  all  times,  has  its  own 
auses  entirely  distinct  from  each  other;  that  is,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
\  the  Aleuts  decreased  from  internal  wars;  after  tne  arrival  of  the  Russians, 
dence  and  oppression,  but  subsequently  from  being  compelled  to  fit  out 
parties  and  recruit  their  columns. 

period  presents  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  important  incidental  but  I  shall 
ly  of  such  as  are  best  known  and  entitled  to  oiedenoe. 


C— 
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Thb  fibst  pbriod.— a  long  time  before  the  ftrrlTal  of  the  Rnsslaiia  the  Almti  i: 
began  to  haye  wan  with  neighboring  tribes— with  the  Aglemnte,  and  principally  i^^  , 
with  the  Kadiaks.  Thns  it  is  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  destroyed  an  \^_^ 
Aglemnte  villap^e  on  the  Nnshegak  Riyer,  at  the  site  of  the  present  r^doute  of  Alex-  -,rs: 
androTsk.^  This  victory  was  so  overwhelming  that  not  one  of  the  Aglemnte  escaped,  -j^^^^ 
and  a  lake  sitnated  near  the  village  was  filled  witii  blood  and  corpses.  Seyenl  timet  .^^r^ 
they  attacked  the  Kadiaks  and  destroyed  their  villages.  However,  thongh  tiieM 
enterprises  were  bold  and  frequently  snccessfnl,  it  was  but  natural  that  sometimes 
the  Aleuts  should  meet  with  disaster.  It  occurred  several  times  that  out  of  the 
whole  contingent  of  islanders  departing  upon  such  expeditions  not  one  returned,  or 
only  a  few.  Mr.  Davidof  relates  that  many  Unalaska  Aleuts  i>eriBhed  in  Ooiak 
Bay  on  Kadiak  Island,  whither  they  had  proceeded  for  the  purpose  of  attecking  the 
Kadiaks.  Retaliation  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  both  sides  suffered  seTerely. 
Gradually  these  wars  or  warlike  raids  became  of  such  frequent  occurreuoe  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Shnmagin  Islands  were  compelled  either  to  join  the  hostiles  or  to 
retreat  to  their  fastnesses  on  inaccessible  cliffii  or  outlying  rocks.  Locked  up  in 
their  fortifications,  not  daring  to  leave  them,  they  oould  not  secure  their  winters' 
supplies  and  died  of  starvation.  In  addition  to  such  wars  and  mutual  attacks  of 
dinerent  tribes  there  was  also  much  internal  conflict.  It  is  known  that  the  people 
of  Oooimak  attacked  those  of  the  Shnmagin  Islands,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  Unuasu, 
and  even  Onmnak  and  the  Krenitzin  Islands.  The  Oumnak  people  made  raids  upon 
the  Unalaskana  and  others.  In  the  course  of  time  the  raiders  were  raided  in  their 
turn,  and  general  destruction,  amounting  almost  to  extermination,  ensued.  It  is 
known  that  of  an  attackiuf^  party  of  Oonimak  x>eople  on  the  island  of  Amaknak,  in 
Captain's  Harbor,  all  remained  on  the  field  of  action.  Finally  the  internal  dissen- 
sions increased  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  one  island  fell 
upon  those  of  another,  but  the  people  of  one  and  the  same  island  made  war  upon 
each  other,  and  inflicted  upon  each  other  every  imaginable  injury.  Thns  the  Aleats 
of  Oonalga  killed  several  men  from  a  neighboring  village  on  Unalaska  simply 
because  tney  had  threatened  to  kill  one  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these 
wars  caused  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  Aleuts  in  addition  to  tJiose  slain  in 
conflict.  For  instance,  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Aleuts  who  perished  at 
Ooiak  Bay,  on  Kadiak,  many  who  lost  husbands  and  fathers  suffered  want,  and  the 
tradition  that  the  Aleut  population  previous  to  the  internal  wars  was  twice  what  the 
Russians  found  it  becomes  probable.  A  few  old  Aleuts  maintain  that  if  the  Russians 
had  not  made  their  appearance  upon  these  islands  the  population  wonld  have  entirelv 
disappeared  by  this  time.  From  this  standpoint  the  arrival  of-the  Russians,  which 
had  put  an  end  to  the  internal  war  and  strife,  may  be  considered  as  a  blessing  to  the 
bunters. 

The  sxcond  period. — When  the  Russians  arrived  the  internal  strife  was  discon- 
tinued and  one  particular  cause  of  decrease  in  numbers  was  removed,  but  the  rate 
of  decrease  remained  the  same.  The  peace  and  good  understanding  established 
between  the  RussianR  who  first  visited  Oumnak  and  Unalaska  islands  under  the 
leadership  of  Glottof  lasted  but  a  short  time.  It  is  not  definitely  known  who  gave 
the  first  provocation  to  quarrel— tho  Russians  by  oppression  and  violence  of  everv 
kind,  or  the  Aleuts  by  refusing  to  submit  to  the  foreign  yoke.  The  first  is  mnen 
more  probable,  but  the  last  must  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  Whatever  the  cause 
was,  tne  first  hostile  measures  were  taken  by  the  islanders,  who  during  one  winter 
destroyed  three  RusBian  ships  and  thereby  gave  the  Russians  a  pretext  for  avenging 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen  and  for  a<loptiug  stringent  measures  for  theic  own 
protection.  It  devolved  upon  Glottof  and  Solovief  to  wreak  unlimited  vengeance. 
Glottof  having  returned  ftom  Kadiak  to  the  island  of  Oumnak,  previously  discov- 
ered by  him,  found  the  friendship  and  good  feeling  formerly  existing  between  him 
and  tlie  Oumnak  people  changed  to  hostility.  In  retaliation  murder  and  fire  took 
the  place  of  peace  and  good  understanding.  Under  the  pretext  of  avenging  the 
death  of  his  countrymen,  and  partially  from  fear,  he  destroyed  all  the  villages  on 
the  southern  side  of  Oumnak  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  Samalgi  and  Four 
Mountains.  Soloviefl  who  had  arrived  on  Unalaska  from  Kamchatka  and  anchored 
his  ship  in  Koshigin  Bay,  treated  the  poor  Aleuts  with  excessive  cruelty,  also  under 
the  pretext  of  avenging  the  death  of  Drusbinin,  anotlier  trader.  Mr.  Berg,  in  his 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  endeavors  to  underestimate  the 
number  of  islanders  slain  by  Solovief,  but  for  all  that  he  says  that  Solovief  killed 
100  men  who  had  attacked  the  Russian  station,  and  from  one  fortified  village 
destroyed  by  fire  200  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  water.  Consequently,  it  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  this  prejudiced  witness  that  Solovief  destroyed  not  less  than 
300  able-bodied  males  and  youths.  Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  these  dread- 
ful times,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  concealing  the  deeds  of  the  first 
Russian  promyshleniks  nor  to  exaggerate  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Aleuts.  The 
facts  can  not  be  changed  or  mended,  and,  though  there  is  no  necessity  for  parading 
the  dreadful  ornelties  of  ignorant  and  vicious  people,  especially  as  these  men  were 
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SossUds  and  my  conntrymen,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  of  what  I  heard  from  very 
muiy  who  had  been  eyewitnesses  or  heard  the  same  from  Solovief 's  own  companioDS 
(I  have  personally  iuterviewed  many  Alents  who  had  known  Solovicf).  This  must  be 
done  in  order  to  brins  forward  new  evidence  of  what  men  will  do  when  left  to  them- 
selves with  nnllmited  power  and  no  fear  of  retribution.  Without  this  my  account 
of  these  people  would  be  incomplete. 

The  Aleuts  say  that  the  Russians  shot  many  of  their  number  with  their  muskets 

only  for  sport,  nsin?  them  as  targets,  but  others  deny  thisj  but  it  certainly  occurred 

more  than  once^  at  least  in  this  district,  and  particularly  m  the  village  of  Koshigin. 

It  WIS  Soloviei  who  conceived  the  idea  of  ascertaining  how  many  human  bodies  a 

bullet  would  pierce,  and  to  this  end  he  ordered  twelve  Aleuts  to  be  tied  together 

(who  were  probably  not  altogether  guiltless)  and  shot  at  them  with  his  rifle.    It  is 

taid  that  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  ninth  man.    It  is  also  known  that  he  destroyed 

two  bidarkas  of  Onmn»k  Aleuts  who  had  come  to  visit  their  kin,  and  after  many 

tingle  wanton  murders  he  finally  found  the  inhabitants  of  several  Unalaska  villages 

iSBembled  on  Egg  Island,  Snrikin,  and  fortified.    The  second  attack  of  Solovief  was 

laceessfol,  and  he  destroyed  all  the  besieged  Aleuts,  with  their  wives  and  children. 

This  slaughter  was  so  general  that  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  was  oovered  with 

blood  from  the  dead  and  wounded  thrown  into  it. 

Katrlibin,  partner  and  worthy  companion  of  Solovief,  destroyed  the  Alents  on 
Aratanok,  unarmed  and  frec^nently  innocent,  and  It  is  said  that  Solovief  himself  did 
Dot  kill  as  many  Alents  as  his  companions  on  the  neighboring  islands.    During  this 
time,  so  terrible  to  the  Alents,  there  were  two  Russian  ships  in  the  vicinity,  one  at 
Itsanakh  Strait  and  the  other  at  Makushin,  the  crews  of  which  also  destroyed  many 
Alents.    The  Russians  on  the  first  vessel,  from  suspicion  or  in  revenge  of  the  liussiaus 
killed  at  Issanakh,  destroyed  the  four  villages  on  Oonimak  Island,  sparing  on]jf  the 
young  females  and  a  few  youths.    The  Russians,  under  the  leadership  of  their  **  pere- 
doYchik,"  who  had  with  him  a  g^irl  from  Atkha,  left  a  few  men  on  the  ship  and 
proceeded  to  Oonimak,  with  the  intention  of  exterminating  the  rebellious  people. 
Secretly  making  their  way  to  the  first  village,  they  secured  all  the  spears  from  the 
bidarkas,  where  they  are  always  kept  by  the  Aleuts,  and  broke  them ;  then,  suddenly 
faUing  upon  the  defenseless  inhabittmts  in  their  dwellings,  they  slaughtered  without 
mercy  all  who  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the  houses,  while  the  remainder  perished 
in  the  flames.    In  the  same  manner  three  villages  were  destroyed.    On  approaching 
the  fourth,  however^  situated  at  the  foot  of  Shishaldin  Mountain,  they  were  over- 
taken bv  a  severe  rainstorm  and  thoroughly  drenched  and  disheartened.    The  inhab- 
itants sighted  them  from  afar  and  recognized  them  as  Russians.    The  chief  proposed 
to  meet  them  outside  of  the  village  and  kill  them,  saying  that  they  did  not  come  to 
them  for  nothing,  but  the  other  prominent  inhabitants  refused  to  agree,  saying, 
**  Why  should  we  kill  them  when  they  have  as  yet  done  us  no  harm  f  "   Consequently, 
the  islanders  received  the  Russians  kindly,  warming  them  and  providing  them  with 
food.    The  Russians  were  exhausted  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  not  descend 
into  the  subterranean  huts  without  assistance.    The  poor  Aleuts  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing.    The  Russians,  having  recovered  their  strength,  at  once  went  to 
work.    Having  assembled  all  the  natives  under  some  pretext,  they  began  to  shoot 
them  down  without  mercy.    They  then  proceeded  on  their  way  to  continue  the  work 
of  death,  bnt  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  village  disputed  their  entrance  into  the 
village,  and,  making  a  sudden  sortie,  killed  the  peredovchik  and  his  girl,  wounded  a 
few,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.    The  place  was  subsequently  called  a  ^'dan- 
gerous village"  by  the  Russians.    It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  ship  these  Russians 
belonged — ^to  that  of  Protossof  or  to  that  of  Bechevin.    It  is  also  related  that  some 
Rosflians  destroyed  three  villages  on  Ikatak  Island  and  that  they  fired  upon  and 
killed  a  number  of  Aleuts  who  were  coming  to  make  them  presents  of  fish. 

The  second  ship  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Makushin  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
mentioned  by  Berg  as  being  under  command  of  Brigin.  The  Aleuts  of  one  of  the 
Tills^|rog  in  the  neighborhood,  being  informed  of  the  destmotion  of  Drushinin's  ship 
in  Captains  Harbor,  made  up  their  minds  to  imitate  the  example  of  another  village. 
The  Russians,  however,  being  warned  of  their  danger,  turned  the  tables  and 
annihilated  the  plotters. 

Horrible  as  the  deeds  of  these  first  Russian  visitors  were,  some  excuse  may  be  found 
for  them^  and  in  some  instances  retaliation  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  doings  of 
later  arrivals,  however,  can  not  be  excused  upon  any  ground.  The  promyshleniks 
eoming  to  the  islands  between  1770  and  1790  followed  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
sors and  indulged  in  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  names  of  Ocheredin  and 
PolntoTsky  became  especially  obnoxious  at  this  period.  Of  their  followera,  many 
are  still  held  in  dreadful  remembrance  by  the  Aleuts.  Among  them  are  Lazier, 
Molatile,  Peter  Katyshevtzof,  Shabaief,  Kukanof,  Sitnikof,  Brnkhanof,  and  Malkof. 
The  first  two  of  these  were  on  Akoon  Island  and  the  others  farther  to  the  eastward. 
These  men  placed  not  the  slightest  value  upon  the  life  of  an  Aleut.  It  is  well  known 
and  aathenticated  that  the  first  threw  over  the  praoipioM,  ont  with  knivea— whiok 
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he  always  carried  witb  bim — and  felled  with  axes  a  Dnmber  of  Aleuts  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  dared  to  look  at  bis  concubine  (who  died  only  in  1838).  One  of 
those  men  named  let  out  the  entrails  of  an  Alent  girl  becanso  she  had  eaten  a  fsTorite 
piece  of  whale  meat  which  he  had  set  aside  for  himself.  When  we  consider  all  these 
mnrders — I  do  not  speak  of  such  cases  as  are  not  fully  substantiated — and  take  into 
consideration  the  consequences,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of  Aleuts  slain  by 
Solovief,  according  to  Davidofi  is  not  exaggerated.  He  places  it  at  8,000,  and  even 
the  number  of  5,S)0,  mentioned  by  Sarychef  as  that  of  Aleuts  murdered  by  the 
Russians,  is  not  without  probability..  Sarychef  calls  it  a  moderate  estimate. 

At  last,  in  1790,  the  arrival  of  the  Billings  expedition  put  an  end  to  mnrder  and 
cruelties  and  a  more  peaceable  life  began. 

Third  period.— Though  cruelties  and  murder  ceased  after  the  departure  of  Bil- 
lings's expedition,  the  decrease  in  the  Aleut  population  did  not  cease.  Misfortunes 
of  another  kind,  brought  about  by  dangerous  pursuits  and  voyages,  formed  a  new 
reason  for  the  decrease  of  the  islanders.  Thus  at  one  time  Merkulief,  an  agent  at 
Unalaska,  sent  80  families  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  of  whom  less  than  one-half 
returned ;  82  of  these  were  lost  at  one  time  in  1812,  in  a  bidar  commanded  by  Zak- 
harof,  and  never  heard  from.  A  number  of  others  were  killed  at  Torious  times  by 
sea  lions. 

The  occupation  of  Sitka  by  Baranof  made  it  necessary  to  push  forward  reenforce- 
ments  of  men,  and  100  men  with  their  families  were  dispatched  to  Sitka  in  their 
bidarkas,  but  only  one-third  of  them  ever  returned.  The  rapid  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  sea  otters  made  a  more  active  pursuit  of  the  animal  necessary,  involving  long 
voyages  from  one  hunting  ground  to  the  other.  During  such  j onrneys  many  penshed ; 
in  IsSd  a  bidarka  with  40  people,  in  crossing  irom  Onmnak  Island  to  the  coast  of  the 

Seninsula;  in  1811  a  bidarka  with  80  men ;  in  1824  20  bidarkas  which  left  the  Fonr 
[ountain  Islands  were  lost;  and,  finally,  in  1828,  a  bidar  with  15  men  in  the  Akutan 
Straits.  In  addition  to  these  disasters  there  were,  of  course,  numbers  of  less  impor- 
tance. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  whole  number  of  lives  lost  in  this  way ;  it 
is  certain  that  the  number  greatly  exceeded  that  of  deaths  from  natural  causes.  In 
addition  to  the  causes  of  decrease  already  mentioned^  there  were  others  that  may  be 
called  unavoidable  and  unforeseen  causes,  such  as  famine  and  infections  diseases, 
both  of  which  were  very  prominent  factors  in  decreasing  the  population.  Famine 
made  its  appearance  at  tne  time  of  the  internal  wars,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Aleuts,  and  it  seems  that  its  victims  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  battle. 
Ever  since  that  time  famine  has  been  a  constant  visitor  among  the  Aleuts,  before  and 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  present 
privileged  company.  The  Aleuts  never  lay  up  great  stores  of  provisions,  and  nearly 
every  year  they  suffer  at  least  a  partial  famine  daring  the  first  months  of  the  year. 
Their  name  for  the  month  of  March  is  Khissagounak — ^that  is,  **  when  straps  are 
chewed.''  This  expresses  that  about  that  time  they  had  no  proper  food.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  at  such  a  time  the  least  misfortune  in  hunting  may  bring  about 
the  most  dreadful  consequences.  But  what  must  be  the  condition  in  those  villages 
^here  only  women  and  children  remain,  the  men  having  perished  or  gone  away  by 
order  of  the  company f  This  was  often  the  case  in  former  times;  indeed,  numerous 
instances  of  wholesale  starvation  are  known.  Under  the  administration  of  Bur^nin 
all  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  villages  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Aknt>an  died  of 
hunger,  only  one  old  woman  remaining  to  tell  the  tale.  Also,  under  Petroff' s  admin- 
istration, in  1822,  seven  people  died  in  Koshigin  village  of  hunger,  but,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  chiefs,  such  disasters  are  likely  in  the  future  to  be 
prevented,  though  scarcity  of  food  may  still  be  apprehended. 

Of  epidemic  diseases  we  have  but  little  information.  They  have  occurred  in  this 
district,  but  the  deaths  have  been  less  here  than  in  other  regions  of  the  colonies. 
The  nature  of  epidemics  in  early  times  is  of  course  unknown,  but  in  1807  and  1808 
there  occurred  on  Unalaska  an  epidemic  called  the  **  bloody  fever,"  which  began  in 
the  principal  village  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  district,  a  very  large  number 
of  men  and  young  women  dying  of  the  same,  old  people  seeming  to  have  been  entirely 
exempt.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in  the  principal  village.  After  the  wreck  of  an 
American  ship,  under  command  of  O'Kane,  the  virulent  disease  made  its  appearance, 
the  origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  eating  of  wet  rice.  This  disease  began  to 
spread,  and  attacked  large  numbers,  in  every  case  those  who  partook  of  the  rioe.  In 
1880,  in  the  autumn,  an  epidemic  began  and  continned  until  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year;  thirty  people,  mostly  vouths  and  strong  men,  died  of  this  disease,  but 
children,  old  men,  and  the  whole  female  sex  seemed  to  have  been  exempt.  The 
greatest  mortality  from  this  cause  was  at  Ounga,  where  the  disease  had  appeared 
some  time  before,  and  extended  to  the  Aliaska  Peninsula.  On  the  other  islands  it 
was  unknown.  The  last  epidemic  was  the  smallpox,  which  appeared  here  in  1888. 
The  syphilitic  disease  was  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  but  the  extent  of  its 
ravages  has  not  been  ascertained.    This  disease  appeared  with  the  Bossians,  and 
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eommitted  its  greatest  ravages  aboat  1798.  At  that  time  there  were  whole  families 
tod  even  villages,  from  thn  oldest  to  the  youngest,  marked  by  this  dreadful  disease. 
Soeh  a  family  came  nnder  m^  own  observation  in  Makushin  village,  but  I  believe 
that  this  family  was  the  last  victim  of  this  plague,  as  since  that  time  I  have  observed 
bat  rare  instances^  principally  in  the  harbor  village  during  the  presence  of  ships. 

THS  AGE  AND  OBiaiN  OF  THE  ALEUTIAN  PEOPLE. 

To  express  a  definite  or  authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject  would  be  impossible, 
because  there  is  no  definite  information  concerning  it;  opinions  must  be  necessarily 
based  apon  guesswork  up  to  traditions  of  the  Aleuts  themselves  and  local  indioations. 
Were  these  islands  always  inhabited,  and  who  were  the  first  inhabitants — ^Aleuts 
or  another  people  f  At  the  first  glance  upon  the  islands  of  the  Unalaska  district, 
devoid  of  timber  and  poor  in  products  of  the  land,  it  becomes  evident  that  tbepres- 
eDt  Aleuts  must  be  the  first  inhabitants;  and  it  would  also  appear  that  they  did  not 
•ettle  here  very  long  ago.  The  traditions  of  the  formation  of  these  islands  are  not 
very  clear,  but  we  encounter  at  every  step  the  traces  of  volcanic  revolutions  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Tt'aces  of  villages  have  scarcely  been  touched  by  time,  and 
wiienever  the  old  men  poiut  to  a  spot  where  a  village  existed  in  former  times  we  can 
still  perceive  the  ground  work  of  the  huts,  and  even  the  holes  for  seasoning  the  fish, 
and  A  Inxuriant  growth  of  grasses  plainly  indicating  the  extent  of  the  former  settle- 
ments; therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  islands  have  not  been  inhabited  very 
long,  and  that  the  present  Aleuts  are  the  first  race  that  settled  upon  them. 

F?om  whence  came  the  Aleuts  to  these  islands — from  America  or  from  Asiaf  The 
traditions  of  the  Aleuts,  chiefly  transmitted  in  songs,  sav  that  the  Aleuts  oame  from 
the  west,  near  the  great  land,  then  Aliakskhakh,  or  fnam  Angouna,  which  was 
their  original  habitation,  and  that  they  wandered  from  there  to  these  islands,  and 
then  gradually  extended  to  the  eastward  and  finally  penetrated  to  the  present  Aliaska 
Peninsula. 

Tnam  Angouna  is  now  one  of  the  Four  Mountain  Islands,  and  in  its  present  condi- 
tion certainly  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  ''great  land'^  when  compared  with  any 
of  the  other  islands.  Perhaps  it  received  its  name  from  being  the  largest  of  the 
Foar  Mountain  Islands ;  but  in  spite  of  this  some  of  the  Aleuts  believe  that  they 
originated  there.  This  theory  would  only  be  admissible  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
the  Four  Mountain  Islands  at  one  time  formed  one  body  of  land  together  with  the 
Aodreianof  Islands,  and  perhaps  was  united  with  Kamchatka.  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  Aleuts  really  came  from  the  west,  from  a  great  land — that  is, 
Asia— and  their  descendants  ]>onetrating  farther  to  the  eastward,  though  preserving 
the  tradition  about  coming  from  the  great  land  situated  in  the  west,  lost  any  definite 
idea  of  the  same,  forgetting,  perhaps,  the  very  existence  of  Asia,  and  began  to 
believe  that  the  small  island  Tnam  Angouna  was  the  place  of  their  origin. 

The  migration  of  the  Aleuts  from  the  westward  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact;  and 
eyen  if  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  were  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  that  they  are  now,  the  island  of  Bering  is  visible  in  clear 
weather  from  Kamchatka,  and  from  Bering  the  nearest  Aleutian  island  can  some- 
times be  sighted  [f].  This  would  indicate  the  route  of  the  migration.  As  to  the 
mode  of  conveyance  by  which  the  Aleuts  made  their  way  from  Qie  continent,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  traveled  in  canoes  and  bidarkas,  since  in  former  times  the 
weather  was  very  much  finer  during  the  summer  and  clearer  than  it  is  now.  Such 
joarnevs  from  the  Kamchatkan  shore  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  were  accomplished  even 
after  snips  had  commenced  to  make  the  voyage.  We  might  add  that  if  the  Aleuts 
came  from  Asia  they  must  have  come  from  Kamchatka,  or  from  Japan  over  the  Kurile 
Islands,  and  in  that  case  there  should  be  some  similarity,  in  language  and  customs 
and  mode  of  life,  between  the  Aleuts  and  the  coast  people  of  Asia.  At  any  rate,  the 
Aleuts  bear  greater  resemblances  to  the  Asiatic  than  to  the  Americans;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Fox  Island  Aleuts,  in  their  appearance,  mode  of  life,  and  customs, 
resemble  more  closely  the  North  American  native,  especially  the  Kadiaks.  Their 
language,  though  diSering  from  that  of  surrounding  tribes,  is  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  Kadiaks,  which  is  known  to  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  North  America;  and  even  the  language  of  the  Chugachs  (Chukchesf)  is  a 
branch  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  similarity  between  it  and  the  Japanese,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  questioning  the  Japanese  who  visited  Sitka. 

But  even  this  theory  could  be  overturned  by  the  following  question :  Supposing 
that  the  Aleuts  and  other  Americans  speaking  the  Kadiak  language  had,  some  time 
before  the  settlement  of  America,  lived  in  close  vicinity,  the  latter  to  the  southward 
and  nearer  to  Kamchatka  and  the  former  to  the  northward  and  nearer  to  Cape 
Chukhotsk,  but  in  time  being  pressed  by  other  tribes  they  were  compelled  to 
migrate  to  their  present  residence,  the  first  from  Kamchatka  to  Bering  Island  and 
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farther  on,  the  latter  probably  maoh  earlier  crossed  Bering  Strait  to  America,  and 
perhaps  continuing  on  their  way  aoathward  and  founding  other  nations,  snoh  as  the 
Kolosh,  tho  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  others.  In  this  case  they  should  not  forget  the 
wars  carried  on,  especially  between  the  Alents  and  the  Kadiaks.  Was  not  this 
strife,  which  existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  the  remnant  of  wars  between 
them  before  migration  f 

We  know  now  that  Yeniaminof  misanderstood  the  meaning  of  some 
of  the  Aleutian  traditions.  The  Tnam  Angoanam  or  Fonr  Mountain 
group  was  formerly  a  center  of  population  among  the  islands,  as  can 
easily  be  surmised  from  the  large  number  of  ancient  village  sites  and 
burial  caves  found  here;  and  from  Tnam  Angouna  other  islands  were 
doubtless  settled.  The  name  Aliakshakh  or  Alakshak  was  always 
applied  to  the  Aliaska  Peninsula. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Veniaminof  wrote  as  follows  on  this  subject: 

Before  saying  anything  of  the  government  of  the  Aleuts  I  must  refer  to  their  pres- 
ent condition  and  rights.  At  the  present  time  all  the  Alents  may  be  said  to  form  a 
class  of  laborers,  because  even  their  tribal  chiefs  are  only  overseers,  frequently 
laboring  with  their  oommand,  and  not  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  others. 
Only  of  late  years  the  head  chiefs,  appointed  oy  the  commander  of  the  colonies  and 
selected  by  the  Aleuts  from  their  own  ohieft,  have  enjoyed  a  certain  distinction, 
especially  in  their  intercourse  with  the  office  managers. 

In  former  times  the  Aleuts  were  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  chiefs,  the  com- 
mon people,  and  kalgi  or  slaves;  the  chiefs  and  their  children  and  relatives  and 
their  descendants  composed  the  highest  class,  prominent  in  warlike  exploits  and 
skilled  in  the  chase.  The  class  of  common  people  consisted  of  ordinary  Alents.  not 
differing  from  servants  or  laborers,  but  the  slaves  were  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
descendants. 

The  right  of  disposing  of  slaves  was  only  vested  in  the  upper  class;  the  common 
people  rarely  had  slaves,  and  no  slave  had  any  authority  whatever  over  another. 
The  power  of  the  master  over  his  slave  was  almost  unlimited ;  he  could  punish  him 
with  death  for  crime  without  incurring  any  responsibility ;  he  could  sell  him  or  trade 
him  for  goods;  he  could  give  him  away  or  set  him  at  liberty.  The  price  of  slaves 
was  nearly  always  at  the  rate  of  a  bidarka  and  a  good  parka  for  a  couple  of  slaves, 
that  is,  a  man  and  a  woman ;  and  of  a  stone  knife,  bunch  of  beads,  or  a  sea  otter 
garment  for  a  single  slave.  The  slave  could  hold  no  property;  evervthing  he 
acquired  belonged  to  his  master.  He  was  always  obliged  to  accompany  Lis  master 
and  protect  him  in  cases  of  attack,  and,  in  consideration  of  this,  the  master  was 
obliged  to  support  not  only  the  slave,  but  his  family.  A  slave  suffering  want  would 
bring  dishonor  upon  his  master.  Good  and  kind  masters  maintained  their  slaves, 
and  especially  the  industrious-and  faithful  among  them,  like  their  own  children,  and 
the  name  of  slave  was  the  only  distinction  between  them  and  the  children  of  their 
master. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Aleut«  may  be  called  patriarchal.  Every  village 
consisted  always  of  relatives  and  formed  only  one  family,  where  the  oldest  of  the 
tribe  was  named  Toyoue  (Toukhoukh),  and  had  power  over  all,  but  his  power  was 
very  much  that  of  a  father  over  a  large  family;  that  is,  he  was  obliged  to  look  after 
the  common  welfare,  and  to  protect  bis  territory  (every  village  had  its  grounds  set 
apart);  strangers  were  not  allowed  to  hunt  in  grounds  thus  set  aside:  infhictlon  of 
this  rule  often  gave  rise  to  wars.  That  chief  was  the  leader  in  war,  ^ut  he  had  no 
right  to  take  from  his  command  anything  except  the  share  due  to  his  family  of  all 
food,  furs,  or  driftwood,  whether  he  was  present  at  the  distribution  or  not;  but  his 
share  was  not  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man.  With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
community  his  power  extended  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  send  out  anybody  with 
sons  or  relatives  to  execute  any  errand  that  might  benefit  the  community,  but  on  his 
own  business  he  could  not  dispatch  anybody.  No  special  honor  or  outward  respect 
was  shown  to  the  chief.  The  Aleuts  had  punishments,  and  even  capital  punishment, 
but  the  latter  could  not  be  inflicted  by  the  chief  without  the  consent  of  all  the  nobles. 
The  chief  could  not  begin  wars  with  neighbors  without  the  consent  of  other  chiefs 
living  on  the  same  island,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  oldest  among  them. 

A  few  villages,  the  inhabitant's  of  which  had  sprung  from  one  family,  formed  a 
state  or  community  where  the  oldest  chief  descenaed  in  a  straight  line 'from  their 
forefathers,  who  first  settled  the  islands,  was  tlie  ruler.  If  no  direct  descendant  was 
available,  the  head  chief  was  selected  among  the  other  chiefs  for  his  bravery,  wis- 
dom, and  skiU  in  hunting.    He  had  such  powers  over  the  other  ohiefii  as  were  vested 
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in  the  chief  of  the  village  over  his  own  people.  It  was  his  dnty  to  proteot  all  and 
%V6n^e  insnlts;  in  oase  of  war  he  commanded  all  the  force  with  the  consent  of  other 
ehiefs,  and  made  peace  in  the  same  way.  Without  his  consent  no  snbchief  could 
make  war  upon  bis  neighbors,  or  undertalce  a  raid  agtiinst  the  Kaltiaks,  or  set  out 
Qpon  any  important  hunting  expedition.  Of  all  that  was  cast  up  by  the  sea  he  had 
m  equal  Rhare  with  the  people  of  each  settlement,  and  therefore  such  head  chiefs 
became  richer,  and  consequently  stronger,  than  the  others,  llie  respect  in  which 
the  head  chief  was  held  by  the  neighboring  tribes  depended  entirely  npon  the 
isflaence  which  he  wielded  over  his  own  subordinates.  The  principal  chief,  with 
Nch  powers  and  rights,  may  be  called  the  ruler  of  his  island  or  district,  bnt  the 
Aleuts  never  had  any  chief  or  ruler  who  had  the  right  to  dispese  arbitrarily  of  the 
irhole  community. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  Aleuts  have  capital  punishment.  The  murderer 
aod  the  betrayer  of  community  secrets  were  punished  with  death.  When  it  had 
heea  reported  that  an  Aleut  had  committed  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  the  chief 
ttsonbled  the  council,  composed  of  all  the  nobles  and  old  men  and  himself;  he  laid 
the  matter  before  them  and  asked  their  opinion,  and  when  all  were  unanimous  in 
judging  the  accused  as  worthy  of  death,  all  the  males  seated  themselves  in  an  open 
space,  armed  with  their  spears.  The  culprit  was  also  brought  out,  surrounded  by  a 
few  young  men  at  the  command  of  the  chief,  and  suddenly,  at  a  preconcerted  signal, 
thev  thrust  their  spears  into  him.  If  after  this  he  was  still  alive  one  of  the  warriors 
WM  ordered  to  stab  or  cut  him  to  death.  It  must  be  remarked  that  it  was  not  nec- 
wary  to  keep  the  culprit  guarded  or  to  bind  him  during  the  punishment,  because 
ereiy  criminal  endeavored  to  make  the  greatest  display  of  iudinerence  in  the  face  of 
death.  He  never  wasted  words  in  exoneration  or  m  appeals  for  mercy ;  he  walked 
Qpright  and  fearlessly  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  order  to  make  his  name  famous 
among  his  people.  Many  of  such  executed  criminals  are  atill  praised  in  the  songs 
truDsmitted  to  their  descendants. 

Other  less  important  crimes  were  punished  at  first  by  reprimand  by  the  chief  before 
tlie  community,  and  upon  repetition  the  offender  wasbound  and  kept  iu  such  a  con- 
dition for  some  time.    This  was  a  great  disgrace;  in  rare  instances  the  men  thus  tied 
were  beaten.    The  law  with  regard  to  slaves  was  more  strict  and  better  defined. 
Tor  disobedience  the  ears  were  cut  off;  for  insolence  to  the  master,  lips  were  severed; 
tnd  if  any  evil  resulted  from  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  slaves,  such  as  war  or  quar- 
rels, the  offender  was  put  to  death.    For  the  first  attempt  to  escape  they  receive  cor- 
poral punishment;  for  the  second,  their  hands  were  tied  at  their  back,  and  in  such 
condition  they  were  kept  a  long  time;  for  the  third  attem])t  they  were  hamstrung; 
and  for  the  fourth  attempt  the  punishment  was  always  death.    The  mode  of  putting 
dlares  to  death  was  entirely  different  from  ordinary  executions.    They  were  not 
speared,  as  other  people,  but  killed  with  clubs.    For  the  first  theft  (which  was  con- 
aidered  a  very  disgraceful  crime,  especially  when  the  slaves  stole  from  strangers), 
corporal  punishment  was  inflicted;  for  the  second  offense  of  the  kind  some  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  cut  off;  for  the  third,  the  left  hand  and  sometimes  the 
lips  were  amputated,  and  for  the  fourth  offense  the  punishment  was  death. 

The  power  of  the  chiefs  and  all  the  rights  of  the  Aleuts  were  in  full  force  at  the 
time  wnen  the  population  was  greatest.  Interior  wars  decreased  the  number  of 
Aleuts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  chiefs  and  their  own  privileges,  but 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  latter  were  entirely  extinguishea,  and  even  the 
power  of  the  chiefs  remained  only  a  shadow.  Solovief  and  liis  companions,  who 
undertook  the  work  of  pacifying,  or  rather  exterminating,  the  Aleuts,  first  lessened 
the  influence  of  the  chiefs  over  their  people.  The  Russians  who  followed  in  their 
wake  also  adopted  this  policy,  until  the  cniefs  were  distinguished  in  no  way  from 
other  Aleuts,  being  exempt  neither  from  labor  nor  from  punishment.  In  course  of 
time  the  Aleuts  began  to  look  npon  the  chiefs  as  their  equals  in  every  other  respect. 
Our  Government  empowered  the  commanders  of  naval  expeditions  that  visited  this 
region  between  1792  and  1823  to  confer  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  medals  upon  the 
chiefs,  and  the  new  regulations  of  the  Russian- American  -Company  provided  for  the 
distinction  of  chiefs  from  common  people,  restoring  to  them  a  portion  of  their  for- 
mer power.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  restore  or  establish  what  has  no  stability  in 
itaelf.  Of  late  years  (1832)  the  colonial  government  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  in 
this  region  two  or  three  head  chiefs  selected  by  the  Aleuts  themselves  from  the  num- 
ber of  tribal  chiefs  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies.  And  thus 
the  present  government  and  management  of  the  Aleuts  depend  altogether  upon  the 
Russian- American  Company,  acting  through  the  manager  of  the  Unalaska  district, 
who,  on  the  strength  oi  his  office,  gives  directions  ana  orders  to  the  '^bidarshiks" 
for  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Aleuts  through  their  chiefs ;  or  the  manager  oon- 
aolts  with  the  head  chief  and  a  few  others,  and  explains  to  them  his  orders  ooncem- 
ing  hunting  and  similar  subjects,  asking  them  how  many  bidarkas  they  can  furnish 
for  the  sea-otter  parties,  and  how  many  men  for  shooting  birds,  etc.  The  present 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Aleuts  are  as  follows:  They  eigoy  the  protection  of  the  law 
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equally  with  the  serfs,  bnt  they  are  exempt  from  all  duties  and  taxes.  As  an  offset 
to  this,  they  are  obliged  to  serve  the  company  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year 
of  their  age,  receiving  pay  from  the  company  for  their  servic^ee.  All  furs  which 
they  may  obtain  must  be  sold  exclusively  to  the  company  at  certain  prices  established 
by  the  Government. 

It  may  be  asked.  Is  the  present  govemment  of  the  Aleuts  and  their  present  condi- 
tion goodf  I  answer,  It  is  good ;  because  the  Aleuts,  aside  from  their  service  with 
the  companv,  enjoy  complete  liberty,  and  their  ser\ice  is  only  temporary  and  always 
for  pay.  The  company  takes  good  care  that  the  man  appointed  as  the  manager  of 
the  Unalaskan  district  be  a  man  of  good  intentions  and  executes  strictly  the  direc- 
tions of  the  colonial  government.  The  Aleuts  have  not  recovered  their  former  lib- 
erty, but  there  is  no  necessity  for  changing  their  present  condition  for  any  other. 
Any  change  could  only  be  injurious,  and  even  "disastrous.  It  would  be  perhaps 
desirable  that  the  Aleuts  should  receive  for  their  furs  prices  somewhat  commensurate 
with  those  charged  for  goods,  and  also  that  their  head  chiefs  should  have  the  right 
to  look  at  the  accounts  of  the  Aleuts  kept  at  tbo  various  ofiioes,  and  that  all  the 
chiefs  be  furnished  with  written  rules  and  instructions  for  their  guidance.  Such 
changes  as  these  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  various  communities. 

BELiaiON  AND  BELIEFS. 

The  religions  belief  of  the  early  Aleuts  was  an  outgrowth  of  shamanism  as  found 
in  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia.  The  Aleuts  believed  and  acknowledged  that 
there  is  and  must  be  a  creator  of  everything  visible  and  invisible,  and  who  wa^  called 
by  them  Agonghoukh,  that  is,  creator;  but,  having  only  a  limited  understanding, 
they  did  not  connect  him  with  the  management  of  the  world  and  showed  him  no 
particular  respect.  Worshiping  no  one  being,  they  soon  came  to  worship  every- 
thing that  seemed  of  importance  to  them.  As  rulers  of  everything  in  their  sur- 
ronndings  they  have  acknowledged  two  spirits,  or  two  kinds  of  spirits,  who  regulated 
the  fate  of  man  in  every  respect.  The  first  they  called  Khougakh  and  the  second 
Aglikhaiakh.  Some  of  these  worked  blessings  to  man  and  others  only  evil,  but  how 
far  their  influence  extended  and  the  limits  of  their  power,  even  their  best  theologians 
could  not  define. 

Among  the  earliest  Aleuts  there  may  have  been  worship  of  the  light  and  of  celes- 
tial bodies.  The  first  may  be  surmised  from  their  custom  of  saluting  the  light.  *  The 
second  supposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  always  afraid,  and  still  show 
reluctance  to  say  anything  bad  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  old  men  told  the  youths 
that  anybody  speaking  ill  of  the  sun — for  instance,  complaining  of  its  heat  or  glare- 
would  be  struck  blind  and  never  see  its  light  again.  The  moon  was  supposed  to  kill 
its  slanderers  with  stones;  and  whoever  censured  the  stars  would  be  compelled  to 
count  them  or  else  lose  his  life.  If,  in  the  summer  time,  upon  a  clear  and  calm  day,  some 
youth  would  complain  to  his  companion  of  ithe  heat  and  regret  the  winter,  with  all 
its  storms  and  famine,  such  carelessness  was  always  punished  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  violent  gales  and  storms,  and  if  the  oftense  was  repeated  the  winter  would 
always  make  its  appearance  earlier  and  with  greater  severity  than  common.  In  this 
way  the  young  Aleuts  learned  to  display  the  greatest  indifi'erenoe  to  all  changes  of 
weather  and  temperature. 

The  Aleuts  believed  that  there  were  three  worlds,  each  with  its  separate  beings 
and  doings.  The  first  world — which  was  called  Akaean  Kughondakh,  that  is,  the 
highest  world,  where  there  was  no  night  or  evening,  and  where  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple live  forever.  The  second  world  was  our  globe.  The  third  was  subterraneous, 
and  called  Sitkoughikh  Kouyudakh,  where  there  was  also  a  multitude  of  people, 
whether  mortal  or  immortal  was  and  is  not  known.  They  had  no  temples,  but  there 
were  sacred  or  hallowed  localities  called  Aoudeagadakh,  and  also  sacrifices  to  invis- 

*  This  early  custom  is  described  as  follows :  The  grown  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
emerging  from  their  huts  as  soon  as  day  was  breaking,  naked,  and  standing  with 
their  face  to  the  east,  or  wherever  the  dawn  appeared,  and  having  rinsed  their  mouths 
with  water,  saluted  the  light  and  the  wind.  After  this  ceremony  they  would  proceed 
to  the  rivnlet  supplying  them  with  drinking  water,  strike  the  water  seversd  times 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying :  ''I  am  not  asleep ;  I  am  alive ;  I  greet  with  you 
the  life-giving  light,  and  I  will  always  live  with  thee.''  While  saying  this  they  also 
had  their  faces  turned  to  the  east,  lifting  the  right  arm  so  as  to  throw  the  water 
dripping  ttom  it  over  their  bodies.  Then  throwing  water  over  the  head  and  wash- 
ing face  and  hands^  they  waded  into  the  stream  up  to  their  knees  and  awaited  the 
first  appearance  or  the  sun.  Then  they  would  carry  water  to  their  homes  for  use 
during  the  day.  In  localities  where  there  was  no  stream  the  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  sea  beach  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  tkmt  they  ouxiea  no  water 
away  with  them. 
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ible  spirits.  The  firat  oonld  be  found  in  every  Tillage,  being  generally  some  rock  or 
elite  or  other  prominent  place.  The  females  and  young  men  were  strictly  prohibited 
fkom  visiting  such  places,  and  especially  from  fathering  the  grasses  and  weeds  grow- 
ing ux>oii  them.  Any  infraction  of  this  prohibition  on  the  part  of  bold  or  onrions 
yoanssters  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  disease  and  speedy  death.  In  a  few  instanees 
insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  adult  males  could  visit  these  spots  at  certain 
times,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing^. 

The  offerings  (&khakhilikr— that  is,  ''AH  his  to  him  he  gave'')  wore  of  two  kinds, 
one  optional  and  the  other  defined.    The  first  sacrifice  consisted  of  almost  any  object, 
principally  the  skins  of  animals,  which  were  brought  to  the  sacred  spots  with  trifling 
ceremony  and  prayers  for  assistance  in  war  or  the  chase.    The  second  sacrifice  con- 
sisted of  the  tail  feathers  of  cormorants  and  a  few  other  birds,  only  worn  by  men. 
These  sacred  places  were  protected  only  by  prohibition.    The  modus  operandi  con- 
sisted of  the  votary's  taking  a  certain  number  of  feathers,  smearing  each  of  them 
irith  some  paint,  generally  green  or  red,  and  throwing  them  to  the  four  winds  and 
Qttsring  his  request  to  the  invisible  spirits  every  time  that  the  feathers  escaped  from 
)iii  fingers,    '^^en  the  sacrifice  was  completed  the  man  simply  said :  ''Now  give  me 
what  f  ask.'' 

The  early  Aleuts  had  shamans  and  shamanism,  but  what  their  sorcery  consisted  of 
is  now  difficult  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  accompanied  with  the  usual 
Meessories  of  songs,  dances,  beating  of  drums,  and  contortions.  The  shamans  here 
u  dsewhere  called  themselves  mediators  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world — 
between  men  and  spirits;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  believed  that  they  were 
seqaainted  with  demons  who  could  foretell  the  future  and  aid  these  sufferers,  and 
therefore  turned  to  them  for  aid  in  daneerouB  sickness  or  misfortune,  asked  them  for 
good  luck  in  hunting,  long  life,  rescue  from  danger  at  sea,  the  calming  of  gales ;  and 
s)bo  those  who  were  not  accoucneurs  called  them  into  their  houses  in  cases  of  difficult 
birth. 

Concerning  their  knowledse  of  the  future  the  old  Aleuts  assert  that  some  of  the 
iDore  prominent  shamans  haa  foretold,  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  that 
white  men  with  strange  customs  would  come  to  them  from  the  sea,  aud  that  subse- 
qneotl^  all  the  Aleuts  would  be  transformed  to  resemble  the  new  arrivals  and  live 
aecording  to  their  customs.  They  also  asserted  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
soce  of  the  Russians  they  saw  to  the  eastward  of  their  islands  a  bright  light,  or  large 
tttr,  containing  many  people  resembling  the  newcomers,  but  in  the  lower  world  few 
people  remained,  and  impenetrable  darkness  set  in. 

In  spite  of  aU  their  knowledge  and  power  and  their  efi'orts  to  impose  upon  the 
ifnorant,  the  shamans  were  not  held  in  much  respect,  being  scarcely  distinguished 
mm  other  people.  Though  helping  other  people  they  frequently  wpre  themselves 
in  wsnt  of  assistance  and  were  forced  to  apply  to  others.  .They  perished  from 
hanger  and  accident,  like  their  fellows.  It  was  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  the  son 
of  a  shaman  adopted  the  trade  of  his  father;  probably  the  shaman  on  his  deathbed 
forbade  his  son  to  do  so,  explaining  to  him  the  worst  side  of  his  position,  and  turning 
his  deeires  into  another  direction.  Many  of  the  shamans  called  their  occupation 
"seryiee  of  the  devil,''  and  told  the  young  men  that  nobody  who  had  any  fear  or 
apprehension  must  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  shaman,  and  that  they  thoraselves  had 
not  adopted  the  profession  voluntarily,  but  because  they  were  powerless  to  resist 
the  devil.  The  Aleutian  shamans  said  they  could  not  summon  spirits  (as  the  Kolosh 
do),  but  that  the  spirits  made  them  their  servants.  They  claimed  that  from  the  age 
of  15  years  the  devil  begins  to  trouble  them  with  constant  apparitions  and  delasions ; 
while  hunting  at  sea  they  would  oonstantly  see  an  island  rise  before  them,  or  immense 
elififs  bar  their  way  to  the  shore ;  traveling  on  foot  they  would  be  tempted  from  their 
paths  by  other  kinds  of  apparitions  in  tne  shape  of  animals  or  marvelous  beings, 
until  they  were  bewildered  and  vrilling  to  submit  to  their  inevitable  masters.  It 
is  known  that  the  Aleutian  shamans  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  marriages, 
births,  or  the  bringing  of  sacrifices. 

The  Aleuts  had  an  indefinite  belief  in  the  immortality  of  souls  and  in  a  future 
life.  This  bec<Mnes  evident  from  the  fact  that  prominent  individuals  on  their  death 
directed  the  killing  of  slaves  to  serve  them  in  the  other  world  as  they  had  done  here. 
They  could  not  say  what  the  condition  of  souls  was  in  the  future  world,  but  the 
slaves  considered  it  a  favor  and  an  honor  to  be  sent  with  their  master,  and  therefore 
we  may  conclude  that  they  expected  to  live  pleasantly  in  the  coming  life. 

They  all  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  or,  as  they  called  them,  "shadow," 
remained  invisible  among  their  people,  accompanying  them  on  land  aud  sea,  espe- 
cially those  whom  they  had  loved,  and  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  do  goud  as 
well  as  evil.  Therefore  the  living  called  upon  the  dead  in  times  of  danger,  especially 
in  wars  undertaken  for  avenging  insults  to  the  tribe. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  first  man  the  Aleutian  theologians  are  not  unani- 
mous, or  all  their  various  theories,  either  very  absurd  or  grotesque  or  very  similar 
to  our  sMEred  historj,  I  present  here  only  two.    One  says  tiiat  at  the  beginning  the 
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earth  was  vaoant,  inhabited  by  nobody ;  but  at  one  time  there  fell  firom  heaven  te 
the  earth  two  beings  somewhat  resembling  man,  but  they  had  long  fnr  all  over  their 
bodies.  From  them  sprang  a  couple  of  similar  beings,  bat  without  the  fur ;  and  firom 
this  couple  again  came  all  the  people,  and  began  to  spread  out  to  the  East  and  North 
(they  do  not  mention  the  Soutn,  they  did  not  suppose  the  people  could  liye  there). 
The  place  where  these  people  originated  was  warm.  There  was  no  winter,  no  gales, 
but  a  perpetually  pleasant  climate.  The  first  human  beings  were  long-lived,  strong, 
and  hardy.  At  tne  beginning  the  people  lived  peaceably  and  in  friendship^  knowing 
no  dependence  or  independence,  no  quarrel,  and  no  wants;  but  with  the  increase  of 

geople  want  and  necessities  appeared,  and  in  their  train  the  art  of  making  arms  or 
unting  animals.  Then  came  dissensions  and  wars,  and  the  arms  were  turned  a^inst 
men.  Want  and  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  compelled  the  &rmer 
to  migrate  from  their  original  habitations,  and  thus  the  world  was  peopled. 

Others  say  that  before  any  people  appeared  on  Uualaska  or  other  parts  of  America 
there  was,  on  the  island  of  Uuaska,  one  man  (his  name  is  not  known),  who,  having 
lived  for  a  lon^  time  in  utter  solitade.  began  to  think  that  perhaps  somewhere  in  the 
world  there  mi^ht  be  other  people  like  him,  and  therefore,  with  the  intention  of 
searching  for  bis  fellows,  he  concladed  to  travel.  He  constructed  a  boat — a  kind  of 
bidarka — called  ouliliak.  At  first  he  circumnavigated  Unaska,  and  finding  nobody 
there  he  went  on  to  the  island  of  Four  Mountains.  There,  alao,  he  found  nobody. 
Finally  he  proceeded  to  Oumnak  and,  landing  upon  its  western  extremity,  went 
ashore  and  at  once  saw  a  human  track.  A  short  time  elapsed  and  a  woman  wiJked 
up  from  the  beach  in  grass  boots.  He  was  not  long  in  making  her  acquaintance,  and 
as  she  suited  his  taste  he  made  her  his  wife.  From  this  couple  sprang  all  the  people 
i  nhabiting  the  northwestern  part  of  America.  The  first  f^uit  of  this  union  was  a  dog; 
the  second,  a  very  strange  being  of  the  male  sex  with  wings,  who,  when  he  g^ew  up, 
began  to  say  to  his  parents,  ''1  am  not  like  men;  you  have  no  share  in  me."  The 
mother  having  heard  this  remark  several  times,  and  seeing  that  he  actually  waa  not 
like  them  nor  apt  to  propagate  the  human  family,  and  consequently  would  only 
work  evil,  proposed  to  ner  husband  to  kill  him,  and  the  father  consented.  When 
they  had  killed  him  with  their  own  hands  a  son  was  bom  to  them,  and  then  a 
daughter,  perfect  human  beings,  and  from  these  last  couples  people  began  to  mul- 
tiply. But  their  children  moved  away  from  them,  and  some  spoke  different  lan- 
guages. The  difference  of  speech  induced  them  to  scatter  all  the  more  in  all  direc- 
tions, those  speaking  one  language  settling  together,  and  those  migrating  to  the 
eastward  founded  the  various  nations  of  the  mainland  of  America. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Aleuts  were  innumerable.  Every  action  or  undertaking 
or  every  step  re<}uired  its  own  observances  and  talismans.  Of  the  latter  the  most 
common  was  a  girdle  plaited  of  sinews  and  grasses  under  invocations;  and  certain 
pebbles,  called  by  them  **  chimkikh,''  cast  out  by  the  sea  occasionally.  (This  pebble 
resembles  in  shape  a  turnip,  but  is  hollow  inside,  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  of  two 
colors,  one  entirely  white  with  yellow  rings,  and  another  red  with  white  rings.  The 
first  were  called  male  and  the  other  female  pebbles.)  The  first  talisman  was  worn  on 
the  naked  body  as  an  unfailing  protection  from  death  during  hostile  attaoka  or 
encounters  with  animals.  Possessed  of  this  charm  a  man  would  conquer  everybody 
and  everything  without  injury  to  himself.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  material  of 
these  girdles  was  of  no  value  whatever,  they  were  by  no  means  plentiful,  and  passed 
as  heirlooms  in  families  from  father  to  son,  or  from  uncle  to  nephew,  with  certain  cere- 
monies. The  second  talisman  was  exceedingly  rare,  and  therefore  very  highly  val- 
ued. The  fortunate  individual  that  found  such  a  one  preserved  it  in  some  secret  and 
clean  place,  and  never  looked  upon  it  until  the  house  was  quiet  and  after  having 
washed  his  hands,  and  never  unless  some  dreadful  danger  threatened.  Thia  pebble 
was  only  taken  from  its  resting  place  on  sea-otter  expeditions,  when  it  served  as  a 
charm  to  attract  the  coveted  game.  The  lucky  possessor  was  always  fortunate  in 
the  chase.  He  did  not  hunt  the  sea  otter.  The  sea  otter  gathered  around  him  and 
gazed  at  him  with  loving  eyes. 

To  secure  success  in  fishing,  they  attach  charms  to  the  line  and  hook  oonsiBtlng  of 
small  fragments  of  roots,  weeds,  or  anything  green  or  colored. 

The  pursuit  of  whales  was  encumbered  with  many  observances  and  superstitions. 
The  spear  heads  used  in  hunting  the  whale  were  greased  with  human  fat,  or  portions 
of  human  bodies  were  tied  to  them,  obtained  from  corpses  found  in  burial  caves,  or 
portions  of  a  widow's  garments,  or  some  poisoned  roots  or  weed.*    All  such  objeots 

*  Aleuts  assert  that  some  of  the  corpses  found  at  the  present  day  in  caves  on  one  of 
the  Four  Mountain  Islands  were  in  the  same  condition  in  their  earliest  times  as  they 
are  now.  They  are  lying  together,  one  besides  the  other,  clothed  in  dog-skin  parkas ; 
their  beard  and  hair  are  reddish,  the  skin  of  the  body  black;  and  from  these  corpses 
the  hunters  endeavored  to  detach  some  pieces  of  the  body,  or  perhaps  a  fragment  of 
clothing.  The  hunters  who  obtain  such  charms  are  always  fortunate  in  their  pur- 
suit, but  meet  with  an  untimely  and  painftd  death.  They  begin  to  pntxefy  i&ils 
yet  in  their  prime. 
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hid  their  own  special  properties  and  influence,  and  tbe  whalers  always  kept  them 
in  their  bidarkas.  The  hnnter  who  launched  a  spear  provided  with  snch  a  charm 
npon  a  whale  at  once  blew  upon  his  hands,  and  having  sent  one  spear  and  strnck  the 
▼hale,  he  would  not  throw  again,  but  would  proceed  at  once  to  his  home,  separate 
himself  from  his  people  in  a  specially-constructed  hovel,  where  he  remained  three 
days  withont  food  or  drink  and  without  touching  or  looking  upon  a  female.  Dur- 
ing this  time  of  seclusion  he  snorted  occasionally  in  imitation  of  the  wounded  and 
dyine  whale,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whale  struck  by  him  from  leaving  tlie  coast. 
Cin  the  fonrtii  day  he  emerged  from  his  seclusion  and  bathed  in  the  sea,  shrieking  in 
s hoarse  voice  and  beating  the  water  with  his  hands.  Then,  taking  with  him  a 
companion,  he  proceeded  to  the  shore  where  he  presumed  the  whale  had  lodged,  and 
if  the  animal  was  dead  he  commenced  at  once  to  cut  out  the  place  where  the  death- 
wonnd  had  been  inflicted.  If  the  whale  was  not  dead  the  bunt-er  once  more  returned 
to  his  home  and  continued  washing  himself  until  the  whale  died. 

For  hunting  the  sea  otter  such  poisoned  spears  were  not  used,  but  as  the  Aleuts 
belieyed  that  the  sea  otter  was  a  transformed  human  being  they  endeavored  to  orna- 
m«nt  their  bidarkas,  their  garments,  and  their  spears  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
belief  that  the  sea  otter  would  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  outtit. 

Of  the  many  superstitions  concerning  health,  long  life,  etc.,  I  know  only  of  their 
&UierB  and  nnoles  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  viscid  expectorative  matter  from  the 
throat  of  some  old  man,  famous  for  his  achievements  and  of  irreproachable  character, 
irho  had  been  healthy,  and  compelling  their  children  or  relatives  to  swallow  it  as  a 
preventive  against  all  violent  and  epidemic  diseases  and  as  a  general  strengthener 
of  the  body.  Snch  old  men,  in  dying,  frequently  blessed  their  relatives  and  gave 
them  some  of  their  gray  hairs,  or  fragments  of  their  clothing,  or  arms  which  they 
had  carried  in  wars,  and  ordered  them  to  preserve  them  as  charms  against  misfortune 
snd  disease. 

The  females  had  their  own  observances  and  customs  at  times  of  birth,  etc.,  of  which 
1  do  not  know  the  particulars,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  worth  knowing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  their  talismans  and  invocations  and  other  superstitious 
ceremonies  it  is  a  rule  to  admit  no  female  and  to  impart  no  knowledge  of  these  cere- 
monies to  the  other  sex,  the  greatest  disaster  being  threatened  in  case  of  infraction 
of  this  rule.  For  instance,  a  whale  hunter  who  had  violated  this  law  would  be  seized. 
Wore  the  stricken  whale  had  yet  expired,  with  violent  nosebleeding  and  swelling 
of  the  whole  body,  often  ending  in  insanity  or  death.  The  sea-otter  hunter  was  not 
object  to  such  terrible  punishments,  but  he  met  with  misfortune  in  the  chase,  and 
thoagh  surrounded  by  sea  otters  could  not  kill  a  single  one — the  animals  laughing  at 
^im,  gathering  around  his  bidarka,  and  throwing  water  into  his  face  in  sport.  The 
Sftmehappens  to  sea-otter  hunters  whose  wives  prove  unf^iithfnl  during  their  absence, 
^  whose  sisters  are  unchaste.  The  same  strange  conduct  of  the  sea  otters  was  some- 
funes  observed  toward  the  lazy,  evil  disposed,  or  disrespectful  toward  the  aged.  It 
^  impossible  for  any  belief  to  exist  without  some  moral  lesson  contained  in  it,  and 
j^'s  may  consider  that  even  the  superstitions  of  the  Aleuts  led  toward  cleanliness  of 
jMy,  a  careful  execution  of  their  duties,  no  matter  how  absurd,  and  respectfulness  in 
Qemeanor. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  here  briefly  the  moral  code  which,  I  believe,  is  evidently 
^ntained  or  hidden  in  the  mass  of  superstition  among  the  early  Aleuts : 
^^  First.  The  old  men  said  it  was  necessary  to  respect  parents,  because  they  gave  us 
Mfe  and  nursed  us  in  sickness  and  brought  us  up  with  great  trouble,  full  of  Kindness, 
%Dd  deprived  themselves  for  our  sake  withont  Knowing  what  we  would  do  for  them, 
^d,  therefore,  ws  should  sincerely  love  them,  do  all  wo  could  toward  their  support, 
^main  with  them  and  care  for  them  until  their  death :  if  they  should  become  blind 
f>T  feeble  we  should  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them.  To  disregard  one's  par- 
ents was  considered  the  greatest  and  most  dishonorable  of  crimes. 

Second.  If  one  had  no  father  he  should  respect  his  oldest  brother  and  serve  him 
as  he  would  a  father,  and  a  brother  himself  must  always  aid  his  brother  in  war  as 
well  as  in  the  chase,  and  each  protect  the  other;  but  if  anybody,  disregarding  this 
natural  law,  should  go  to  live  apart,  carina  only  for  himself,  such  a  one  shoiud  be 
discarded  by  his  relatives  in  case  of  attack  by  enemies  or  animals,  or  in  time  of 
storms ;  and  such  dishonorable  conduct  would  lead  to  general  contempt. 

Third.  Feeble  old  men  must  be  respected  and  attended  when  they  need  aid,  and  the 
young  and  strong  should  give  them  a  share  of  their  booty  and  help  them  throagh  all 
their  troubles,  endeavoring  to  obtain  in  exchange  their  good  advice  only;  and  who- 
ever acts  thus  will  be  long  lived,  be  fortunate  in  the  chase  and  in  war,  and  will  not 
he  neglected  when  he  becomes  old  himself. 

Fourth.  The  poor  must  not  be  neglected,  but  assisted ;  not  only  not  abused,  but- 
protected  against  abuse,  because  man  does  not  always  remain  in  the  same  condition, 
and  eyen  in  the  richest  and  most  powerful  tribes,  as  well  as  in  the  lowly  and  poor, 
Bometimes  quite  unexpectedly  their  conditions  change,  and  the  rich  will  become  poor 
and  the  poor  rich,  and  therefore— 
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Fifth.  During  poTerty  tbey  should  be  humble  and  lespectful  and  not  offend  the 
rioh  who  divide  with  the  poor. 

Sixth.  We  should  be  bospi table;  every  visitor  should  be  reoeived  ae  liberally  aa 
possible,  and  feasted  in  order  that  he,  on  his  return  to  his  people,  may  speak  ox  us 
with  praise. 

Seventh.  All  who  move  to  another  village  are  called  strangers  during  the  first 
year,  and  such  must  not  be  abused,  but  aided  and  assisted  in  every  way,  and  con- 
sidered as  of  the  people.  Under  such  they  will  sooner  forget  their  own  home  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  new ;  and  in  case  of  need  will  be  defenders  of  the  village. 

Eighth.  We  must  not  be  forward:  it  is  better  to  listen  than  to  speak  in  every 
condition  of  life.  That  is  what  made  people  in  olden  times  long  lived  and  strong, 
because  they  talked  but  little.  Every  evil  and  misfortune  springs  from  the  tongue; 
therefore  in  olden  times  those  who  caused  common  misfortune  by  imprudent  talk 
were  frequently  punished  with  death. 

Ninth.  The  children  were  instructed  to  be  kind  in  their  intercourse  with  others; 
to  refrain  from  selfishnees:  to  be  bold  in  case  of  hostile  attacks,  and  disdain  death, 
and  to  strive  to  accomplisn  some  famous  deed,  such  as  avenging  the  death  of  their 
relatives,  and  so  forth. 

Tenth.  The  following  offenses  were  considered  aa  worthy  of  death  or  punishment: 
For  instance,  to  abuse  a  companion  without  cause  by  word  or  deed,  or  to  kill  him 
(but  to  kill  an  enemy  was  quite  another  thing) ;  to  take  another's  property ;  to  steal 
or  rob  (theft  was  not  only  a  crime  but  a  disgrace) ;  to  betray  secrete  of  the  councils 
of  war;  to  grumble  at  severe  weather,  cold,  wind,  or  heat  of  the  sun;  to  tidk 
unnecessarily  and  unfavorably  of  stars  and  cloads ;  to  defile  in  any  manner  a  sacred 
spot,  or  a  stream  of  running  water,  so  as  to  prevent  fish  from  coming  up,  or  to  dis- 
turb the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  thereby  drive  away  the  fish  or  same. 
Girls  or  unmarried  females  who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  children  were  to  be  killed 
for  shame  and  hidden;  their  children  were  called  "anikshoum  agoucha,"  that  is, 
"  hidden  children.''  * 

Incest  was  considered  the  gravest  crime  and  was  punished  with  great  severity; 
it  was  believed  always  to  be  followed  by  the  birth  of  monsters  with  walrus  tusks, 
beard,  or  other  disfiguration. 

The  Aleuts  still  maintain  that  a  failure  to  observe  the  customs  of  their  forefathers, 
and  especially  a  willful  neglect  of  the  same,  is  attended  with  all  kinds  of  disasters 
and  punishments.  They  always  return  good  for  good  and  evil  for  evil.  It  was  con- 
sidered praiseworthy  to  go  to  sea  in  times  of  gales  and  to  make  difficult  landings. 
As  a  proof  of  such  achievements  they  would  mark  their  bodies  in  some  way  to  indi- 
cate that  the^  had  been  on  some  inaccessible  cliff,  or  that  they  landed  unassisted 
with  their  bidarka  at  some  spot  where  nobody  had  yet  landed  before.  But  still 
more  praiseworthy  it  was  to  be  brave  in  war.  The  first  duty  was  to  be  kind  to 
strangers,  because  their  forefathers  had  been  travelers,  and  they  had  all  sprung  &om 
one  father  and  one  mother. 

The  light  is  the  life-giving  principle;  running  water  gave  strength  to  the  body, 
but  the  sea  water  was  still  stronger,  making  men  fearless  and  invincible.  Therefore, 
whoever  was  in  his  youth  afraid  of  the  sea  would  be  forced  to  bathe,  and  thereby 
be  made  strong  and  brave. 

One  of  their  sayings  was,  *' The  wind  is  no  river;''  that  is,  the  river  runs  always 
and  never  stops,  but  the  wind  sometimes  sto]9s.  Another  saying  was,  **  A  bear  is 
not  a  man ; "  by  which  they  meant  that  a  bear  is  not  so  revengeful  and  bloodthirstv 
as  a  man.  Another  saying  was,  "Not  out  of  every  sweet  root  grows  a  sweet  plant;'' 
that  is,  good  children  do  not  always  come  from  good  parents. 

The  teachings  of  their  faith  and  all  customs  were  transmitted  in  two  ways,  either 

^  The  Aleuts  said  and  still  maintain  that  illegitimate  infants  killed  from  shame 
would  begin  some  time  after  being  buried  to  cry  and  weep  like  new-born  babes, 
and  finally  they  would  begin  to  walk  around  at  ni&^ht  in  the  villages,  appearing  like 
little  clouds,  weeping  also,  and  when  many  such  children  were  observed  the  fathers 
of  families  assembled  and  tried  to  find  out  the  guilty  persons,  and  if  the  culprit 
would  not  coDfess  they  sometimes  proceeded  to  torture.  The  kindest  father  would 
not  screen  his  favorite  daughter  in  such  a  case:  but  when  the  gniltv  person  was 
discovered  she  was  smeared  with  paint  and  placed  in  a  dark  and  bleak  hovel.  Here 
she  was  seated  in  a  comer  and  covered  with  a  grass  mat  with  two  slits  so  as  to 
expose  the  breast,  and  then  she  was  obliged  to  sit  in  that  position  night  after  night  in 
order  that  the  hidden  child  might  come  and  nurse  and  not  disturb  the  virtuous  women. 
Whenever  there  was  evidence  that  a  woman  had  nursed  an  infant  during  the  night 
her  sin  was  forgiven.  Sometimes  a  woman  thus  locked  up  would  cry  out  in  the 
night,  and  the  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  wonld  hurriedly  enter  the  hut,  when 
in  her  arms  was  found  not  a  babe,  but  a  small  black  bird.  This  bird  was  killed 
with  certain  ceremonies  and  torn  into  small  fragments,  and  the  nightly  disturbanoe 
ceased  forever. 
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from  father  to  son^  or,  more  frequently,  from  uncle  to  nephew.  This  teaching  maj 
be  called  domestic.  Another  manner  of  propagating  their  doctrinee  was  communal 
or  public,  when  the  teachers  were  not  shamans  but  old  men  who  had  lived  to  a  great 
age  and  become  famous  for  their  achievements  and  disinterested  life.  Such  old  men 
considered  it  their  duty  to  teach  the  young  on  every  occasion,  and  this  was  done 
nearly  every  day,  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening;  that  is,  when  all  were  at  home. 
The  old  man  would  go  to  ^e  middle  of  the  barubara  for  this  purpose  and  seat  him- 
self,  and  all  the  young  people  would  surround  him  and  listen  attentively  to  all  he 
said;  even  if  he  repeated  the  same  advice  for  the  hundredth  time  they  would  listen 
to  him  with  respect,  because  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Now  let  as  speak  of  their  present  faith.    The  Aleuts,  as  well  as  the  Kadiaks,  are 
baptized  Americans  (i.  e.,  natives),  and  are  of  the  Greek-Russian  faith,  which  they 
adopted  from  Russia.    The  Aleuts  may  justly  be  called  exemplary  Christians, 
because  they  abandoned  shamanism  as  soon  as  they  received  Christianitv;  not  only 
the  outward  signs  of  it,  such  as  masks  and  charms,  which  they  used  in  tneir  dances 
and  inTooations,  but  even  the  verv  songs  in  which  they  transmitted  the  deeds  of 
their  ancestors  and  their  former  beliefs  and  customs  were  all  forgotten  without  any 
compulsion.    The  first  to  convert  and  baptize  them  was  the  lerodiakon  (or  holy 
mouk)  Makar  (a  member  of  the  Kadiak  mission),  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Aleuts 
from  Kadiak  in  1795.    He  did  not  have  recourse  to  any  violent  measures  in  inducing 
them  to  be  baptized,  and  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  forcible  means  he  had  not 
the  power.    The  Aleuts  received  the  new  belief  very  willingly.    The  best  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Father  Makar  traveled  from  place  to  place,  to  the  most  dis- 
tant villages,  without  having  any  protector  with  the  exception  of  one  Russian 
•erraot.    The  Aleuts  themselves  transported  him  from  place  to  place,  fed  him,  and 
protected  him  on  his  errand  of  baptism.    And  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
Aleuts  have  been  God-fearing  and  religiously  inclined.    They  willingly  asBemble  for 
prayer  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  for  service,  and  especially  when  they  are 
niited  by  a  priest.    During  service  of  prayer  they  stand  in  rapt  attention  and  admi- 
ration, without  turning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  without  shifting  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  no  matter  how  long  the  service.    At  the  end  one  may  look  at  the  prints 
of  their  feet  and  count  how  many  there  were;  and  though  they  understand  but  very 
little  of  the  teachings  of  the  church  they  never  slacken  their  attention  during  the 
MTvice.    All  religious  observances  required  of  them  they  fulfill  to  the  letter.    I  need 
not  mention  that  they  strictly  observe  the  fasts,  because  hunger  goes  for  nothing 
^th  them  for  two  or  three  dnys  at  a  time.    But  nothing  pleased  roe  so  much  as  the 
^^ngness,  or  rather  the  ardor,  with  which  they  listened  to  the  word  of  God,  their 
^or  being  so  great  as  to  fatigue  the  most  earnest  teacher.    This  I  can  assert  from 
personal  experience.    Dnring  my  journeys  among  them,  whenever  I  arrived  at  a  vil- 
^e,  all  at  once  left  their  avocations,  no  matter  how  important  to  their  immediate 
pf  fntnre  comfort;  they  collected  around  me  at  the  first  signal,  all  listening  to  me 
^rapt  attention,  forgetful  of  everything  else;  even  tender  mothers  sometimes  dis- 
'^arded  their  crying  children,  whom  they  had  left  behind  in  their  huts.    The  strong 
^Ud  healthy  would  carry  the  old  and  feeble  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

When  we  compare  the  Aleuts  with  the  Kadiaks,  their  neighbors,  in  a  religious 
'^tise,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  disparity.    The  Kadiaks  practice  shamanism  U>  the 
2^t>esent  day  and  all  their  former  superstitions  are  still  in  full  force,  while  among 
^e  Aleuts  the  former  does  not  exist  at  nil  and  the  latter  have  almost  disappeared, 
^nly  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  Kadiaks  fulfill  these  observances  to  any  extent 
^lid  very  few  show  any  ardor  or  interest,  while  the  Aleuts  are,  in  that  respect,  not 
.^hind  the  best  Christians  of  our  time.    Such  a  difierence  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
because  the  Kadiaks  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  missioniaries  among  them  since 
X794,  but  the  Aleuts  have  had  a  resident  priest  among  them  only  since  1824,  having 
Xip  to  that  time  seen  only  Father  Makar,  their  baptizer,  once,  and  for  a  very  short 
^time,  and  also  two  chaplains  of  naval  vessels,  in  1792  and  1821,  also  for  a  very  short 
^riod,  and  then  only  at  the  principal  village.    This  is  not  a  place  to  decide  why 
the  Kadiaks,  with  every  facility  for  christianization,  have  remained  only  half  Chris- 
tians, but  it  would  be  very  curious  to  find  a  reason  why  the  Aleuts  so  commonly  and 
almost  suddenlv  changed  their  belief— their  simple  and  easy  belief— for  the  very 
strictest,  and  why  they  show  so  much  more  interest  than  their  neighbors.    The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  I  believe  to  lie  in  their  character.    The  Unalaskans  have  more 
good  qualities  than  bad,  and  consequently  the  seeds  of  the  word  of  God  find  better 
and  deeper  soil  and  g^ow  with  greater  speed.    It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  eontempt  in  which  the  shamans  were  held  facilitated  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion.   Any  other  stronger  reason  inducing  the  Aleuts  to  accept  their  faith  I  can  not 
find.    It  is  true  we  may  say  the  Aleuts  accepted  Christianitv  because  thev  had  only 
a  very  Ta|^  and  nnsatisfactory  belief  that  did  not  satis^  the  demands  of  their 
ionls,  and  that  they  had  reason  to  fear  the  Russians  and  were  eager  to  please  them; 
and,  third  and  last,  because  the  acceptance  of  Christianitv  exempted  them  from  the 
payment  of  tribute.    All  these  reasons  may  have  induced  them  to  change  their  faith. 
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bat  certainly  oonld  not  make  them  the  earnest  obserYers  of  its  rales  that  they  are; 
bat  when  we  come  to  scrntinize  these  reasons  they  appear  bat  weak.  It  is  trne  that 
their  former  relifi^ion  -wns  ausatisfactory,  bat  could  the  Christian  faith  be  any  more 
so  to  them  at  first f  In  the  absence  of  good  interpreters  they  coold  have  bat  incom- 
plete nnderstanding  of  God  and  his  attributes;  and  coald  even  that  Christian 
faith  be  satisfying  to  their  hearts  when  the  first  preacher  of  the  same  coold  not 
express  himself  snfficientl^  well  in  their  laognage  to  explaia  its  most  beneficial 
mysteries,  and  forbade  their  own  custom  of  polygamy  f  The  Aleuts  are  very  subserv- 
ient, but  we  must  ackaowledge  that  the  Russians  never  attempted  to  compel  them 
to  baptism  in  any  way.  The  most  powerful  reason  may  be  considered  the  exemp- 
tion of  new  converts  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  especially  since  they  thereby 
escaped  the  dreaded  oppression  of  tribute  gatherers,  but  if  we  consider  the  trifling 
value  of  such  tribute,  which  they  pay  only  at  their  option,  and  also  that  the  exemp- 
tion only  continued  for  three  years,  even  this  reason  appears  insufficient  to  account 
for  their  earnestness  in  accepting  the  new  faith. 

The  Christian  faith  was  carriM  to  America  (I  mean  only  Russian  America)  by  the 
Russians.  The  commander  of  the  first  vessel  which  discovered  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
Glottofl  and  his  companions,  were  the  first  propagandists  of  Christianity  in  America. 
Glottof,  during  the  first  time  of  his  stay  at  Oumnak^  in  1759,  established  such  fHendly 
relations  with  the  native  inhabitants  that  the  chief  allowed  him  to  baptize  his  son 
and  to  carry  him  away  to  Kamchatka.  He  lived  here  several  years,  and  learned  the 
Russian  language  and  grammar,  and  then  returned  to  his  country  in  the  capacity  of 
supreme  chief  over  all  tho  islands.  This  convert,  who  may  be  considered  the  first 
among  all  our  Americans,  was  named  Ivan,  with  the  surname  of  Glottof.  He  assisted 
greatly  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Aleuts.  It  is  unknown  that  Glottof  and 
his  companions  baptized  anybody  except  the  son  of  the  chief,  but  we  know  that  they 
erected  at  that  place  a  laree  cross,  on  the  site  of  which  a  chapel  was  subsequently 
erected  in  honor  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  in  1826  was  replaced  by  a  new  one.^ 

For  some  time  after  Glottofs  visit  to  the  island  the  Russians  in  the  Unalaska  dis- 
trict forgot  to  baptize  any  more  Aleuts,  being  occupied  solely  with  their  ''pacifica- 
tion,'' as  they  called  it,  or  rather  extermination,  and  not  before  17S0,  when  the  so-called 
pacification  ceased,  did  the  Russians  once  more  begin  to  think  of  this  subject.  It 
was  not  so  much  Christian  ardor  as  business  considerations  that  induced  the  Russians 
to  persuade  the  Aleuts  to  the  acceptance  of  baptism,  since  the  converted  natives 
became  more  manageable,  and  attached,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  their  godfathers, 
giving  their  tra<le  exclusively  to  them.  Whatever  the  reasons  were  the  fact  remains 
the  same  that  the  first  Russian  hunters  were  the  first  baptizers  of  the  Aleuts,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Kadiaks,  thus  paving  the  way  and  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  coming  after  them. 

Shelikhof,  the  founder  of  the  present  company,  included  in  his  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Russian  colonies  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  therefore  on  his  return  f^om  Kadlak,  in  1787,  he  petitioned  the  Government  for 
the  appointment  of  a  mission,  which  he  promised  to  transport  to  the  field  of  action 
and  maintain  at  the  sole  expense  of  himself  and  his  partners.  His  petition  was 
answered  and  a  mission  was  detailed  by  the  holy  synod,  under  the  command  of  the 
archimandrite,  loassaf,  for  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the  tribes  annexed  to  the 
Russian  dominion.  A  mission  was  fitted  out  with  everything,  and  even  with  more  than 
was  necessary,  by  Shelikhof  and  his  partners,  and  departed  from  St.  Petersburg  in 
1793,  arriving  at  Kadiak  in  the  following  autumn,  where  they  began  their  labors 
at  once.' 

Juvenal  first  visited  Kadiak  and  baptized  all  the  inhabitants.  In  the  following 
year,  1796,  he  went  to  Nuchek,  where  he  baptized  700  Chugachs,  and  then  proceeded 

1  This  cross  was  in  course  of  time  used  by  some  Russians,  in  the  construction  of  a 
house,  for  the  posts  of  a  sleeping  platform,  very  unnecessarily,  but  old  men  and  eye- 
witnesses assert  that  as  soon  as  the  men  began  to  sleep  on  the  platform  an  unknown 
disease  broke  out  among  them,  and  one-half  of  those  living  in  the  house  died,  while 
the  Aleuts  living  around  them  remained  in  good  health. 

*The  personnel  of  this  first  mission  was  as  follows:  (1)  Archimandrite  loassaf. 
He  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  1797  for  promotion  to  the  ffrade  of  archlerey,  and  in  return- 
ing from  there  to  Kadiak  he  was  drowned  with  all  the  occupants  of  the  ship  Phcenix. 
(2)  Archimandrite  leromonakh  Juvenal  (who  had  once  been  a  mining  engineer) 
was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1796  near  Lake  Ilyamna.  (3)  Archimandrite  Makar, 
the  Christian izer  of  the  Aleuts,  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  179(9,  and  on  his  return,  in  the 
suite  of  the  bishop,  was  drowned  with  him.  (4)  Archimandrite  Afanassy  filled  the 
office  of  priest  at  Kadiak  until  1825,  and  then  returned  to  Irkutsk.  (5)  lerodiakon 
Stefan  (also  a  former  officer)  was  drowned  in  the  suite  of  the  bishop.  (6)  Arohl- 
mandrite  lerodiakon  Nakar  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  1806,  and  died  there  eight  years 
later.  (7)  Monk  loassaf  died  at  Kadiak  in  1823.  (8)  Monk  Herman  died  at  Kadiak 
in  1837~the  last  member  of  the  Kadiak  mission. 
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to  Rmfti  and  baptized  all  the  people  there.    In  1796  he  crossed  over  to  the  Aliaska 
Peninsiila  and  penetrated  to  the  lake  Ilyamna,  where  he  ended  his  apostolic  service 
with  his  Ufe,  having  done  more  service  to  the  church  than  all  his  companions.    The 
eaoM  of  his  death  was  his  strong  opposition  to  polygamy.    It  is  said  that  when  he 
^as  attacked  by  the  savages  Jnvenai  did  neither  fly  nor  defend  himself,  which  he 
mifrfat  have  done  successfully^  but  delivered  himself  unresistingly  into  the  hands  of 
his  murderers,  asking  only  for  the  safety  of  his  companions,  which  was  granted.    The 
■avsges  relate  that  after  the  missionary  had  been  killed  he  rose  up  once  more,  walked 
toward  his  murderers,  and  spoke  to  them;  they  fell  upon  him  again,  but  he  repeated 
his  miracle  several  times.    At  last  the  savages  became  exasperated  and  cut  him  into 
pieces,  and  then  only  did  the  preacher  of  the  word  of  God  become  silent.    Father 
liakar  proceeded  to  Unalaska  in  1795,  and  traveled  over  the  whole  district  from  Unga 
to  the  1?  our  Mountains,  and  baptized  all  Aleuts  without  exception.    The  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  mission  confined  their  activity  to  holding  services  in  the  churches  at  their 
reipective  locations  and  teaching  chilcuren  in  the  schools,  but  Herman  began  from 
the  very  first  a  secluded  life  on  a  small  island  (Spruce  Island),  devoting  himself  to 
prayer  and  agriculture.    Subsequently  he  taught  a  few  girls,  orphans,  in  the  Russian 
taagnage  and  manual  labor,  and  this  small  establishment  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tioD  when  visited  by  Baron  Wrangell.    Among  the  work  of  the  Kadiak  mission  must 
be  mentioned  that  in  1806  Monk  Gideon,  who  visijied  the  island  in  the  ship  JVava, 
translated  the  Lord's  prayer  into  the  Kadiak  language,  and  it  was  sung  in  the  churches 
after  that  time.    Subsequently,  however,  it  was  neglected  and  finally  lost.     Mr. 
Shelikhof,  who  considered  such  a  man  not  equal  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  word 
of  God  in  such  a  vast  region^  represented  to  the  Government  the  necessi^  for  addi- 
tioDal  action,  bat  the  drowning  of  the  bishop  appointed  and  the  death  of  Shelikhof 
himself  put  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  the  enterprise. 

Baranof,  having  established  Sitka,  asked  for  a  priest,  and  in  1816  the  priest  Alexei 
Sokolof  arrived  tiiere.    Subsequently,  when  the  charter  of  the  Russian-American 
Company  was  renewed,  in  1821,  they  were  ordered  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number 
of  pnests  in  the  colonies.    The  company  petitioned  to  have  them  sent  out,  and  the 
prayer  was  granted.    Yeniaminof  arrived  in  Alaska  in  1823:  Frumenty  Mordovskoi 
Altered  Kadiak  in  1824,  and  a  Creole,  bom  at  Atkha,  Takof  rfetzvetof,  was  assigned 
to  his  native  island  in  1825.    This  last-named  worthy  pastor  did  much  toward  the 
ipread  of  the  Christian  faith ;  he  subsequently  transcribed  my  translations  of  the 
^vtDgel  and  catechism  from  the  Unalaskan  into  the  Atkhan  dialect. 
.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  onr  American  colonies  four  churches — one  at  Sitka, 
^  honor  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  established  in  1817 ;  the  second  at  Kadiak,  in  the 
^^e  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross,  established  in  1795;  the  third  at  Unalaska,  in 
''oner  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  established  in  1824 ;  the  fourth  at  Atkha.  in  the 
f^e  of  St.  Nicholas,  established  in  1825.    Nnshegak  and  the  R^doute  St.  Michael 
^  the  north  have  remained  thus  for  without  priests,  since  the  priest  of  Kadiak,  to 
^hom  the  former  properly  belongs,  finds  it  impossible  to  visit  it,  and  the  Unalaska 
Meat  can  do  so  but  rarely.    Many  converts  have  been  made  in  that  region,  and  a 
^nrch  or  mission  will  doubtless  be  established  there  before  long.    The  following 
*fanslations  have  been  made  in  the  Aleut  tongue  to  assist  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity: A  brief  catechism  that  was  printed  by  permission  of  the  holy  synod  in  1831, 
^t  the  instance  of  the  American-Russian  Company.    The  Evangel  of  Matthew, 
^hich  the  holy  synod  allowed  to  be  used  in  manuscript,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
J^Gaide  to  the  Short  Road  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom."  was  also  used  in  manuscript. 
^0  the  honor  of  the  Aleuts,  it  must  be  stated  tnat  tney  eagerly  read  these  books  as 
^n  as  presented  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   FORMER    CUSTOMS   AND    BELIEFS   OF    THE   ATKHA 

ALEUTS.' 

The  Atkha  Aleuts,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the.  Andrelanof,  Rat,  and  Bering  islands, 
sitnated  between  tne  Unalaska  district  and  Kamchatka,  are  of  the  same  tribe  or 
nationality  as  the  Unalaska  Aleuts.  This  is  proved  by  their  language,  customs, 
ehtfacter,  and  outward  appearance. 

The  Atkhans  believed  tnat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  known  to  them  origi- 
nated from  one  couple  that  came  from  heaven  to  the  Island  named  Tanaga,  one  of 
their  group.  The  Atkhans,  like  their  brethren  of  Unalaska,  believed  in  shamanism ; 
that  is,  though  they  acknowled^d  a  creator,  they  also  believed  in  powerful  spirits. 
Hie  Supreme  Being  they  called  Konyudam  Agongou  and  also  Achidan  Agongou ;  the 
first  signifies  creator  of  heaven,  and  the  second  creator  of  the  lower  regions.  To  inter- 
vene between  mortals  and  spirits,  and  to  decide  which  of  them  was  to  be  most  respected, 
was  the  business  of  the  shamans.    The  demonology  of  the  Atkhans  was  very  compli- 

*  Communicated  to  Yeniaminof  by  Father  Takof. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 27 
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cated.    They  also  believed  in  certain  birds,  fishes,  and  other  creatares,  together  with  

the  snn,  the  heaTens,  and  other  inanimate  objects,  thinking  that  spirits  lived  in  them.  ^. 
As  commanication  with  spirits  was  carried  on  only  through  the  medium  of  shamans,^.^ 
ttej  imagined  ttiat  these  spirits  looked  as  the  shamans  appeared  duriiitr  their  cfire- 
monies  and  dances,  with  masks  or  disfigured  conntenances.    Such  masks  and  facoc:^ 
were  still  seen  by  the  priest  above  mentioned.    He  says  that  they  are  generally  weL3 
executed,  representing  the  heads  of  animals  in  an  exaggerated  form.    Some  of  th^^ 
Atkhans  ascertained  that  in  certain  inaccessible  localities  there  were  colossal  beings^ 
of  human  shape,  called  Taiagouligouk,  to  whom  sacrifices  or  offerings  were  brought;^ 
consisting  of  paints,  skins,  pebbles,  and  fine  sinew  thread,  but  there  was  no  open 
idol  worship,  and  evfin  this  approach  to  it  was  considered  dangerous  among  the  people. 
They  believed  that  idols  might  occasionally  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  had  made 
them ;  but  though  thev  complied  at  a  certain  time  with  the  wishes  and  demands  of  their 
worshipers,  they  finally  proved  their  destruction,  and  sometimes  a  whole  family  or 
tribe  was  annihilated  for  daring  to  visit  the  locality  where  the  idol  was  kept,  and  there- 
fore it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  make  such  figures.    But  the  shamans  contiuued  to 
foster  the  worship,  and  instances  of  the  same  have  been  discovered  often  since  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  in  the  Atkhan  district.    Especially  was  this  the  case  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Attoo,  where  the  last  secret  orgies  were  held.    Idol 
worship  was  finally  broken  np  by  the  priest  during  his  visit  in  1827.    The  Atkhans 
relate  tnat  on  one  of  their  islands,  named  Sagougamak,  on  a  bay  named  Onsamkoukh, 
about  halfway  np  the  mountain,  there  had  been  erected  an  idol  by  some  shamans 
which  destroyed  at  sight  all  who  passed  by.    They  all  had  seen  it  and  knew  that  it 
destroved  their  brethren,  but  they  did  not  know  where  and  how  they  were  destroyed 
nntil  finally  one  of  them  sacrificed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  place 
where  the  Aleuts  disappeared.    Having  resolved  ux>on  his  undertaking,  ne  went  to 
the  dreaded  vicinity,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  whom  he  hid  in  the  interior  of  his 
bidarka.    Arriving  on  the  spot,  he  sat  down  his  wife  in  a  place  of  concealment  and 
told  her  to  watch  him,  while  he  himself  went  on  farther  and  camped.    His  wife  saw 
that  something  emerged  from  the  idol,  proceeded  toward  her  husband,  killed  him, 
and  carried  him  off  to  a  cave.    She  returned  home  and  related  the  occurrence.    The 
Aleats  at  once  collected  in  large  numbers,  proceeded  to  the  idol,  and  killed  the  spirit 
operating  the  same,  and  after  that  the  bay  was  safe.    They  also  said  that  about  the 
year  1814  an  idol  was  found  on  the  island  of  Kanaga  which  gave  signs  of  life ;  aud  in 
1827  a  similar  discovery  was  made  on  Adakh  Island  by  two  Aleuts,  who  saw  the  spirit 
come  out  of  the  cave.    The  first  idol  was  destroyed  by  being  broken  up,  but  the 
second  was  killed  with  a  gun  and  then  shattered  and  burned. 

The  Atkhans  also  believed  that  the  souls  of  dead  people  did  not  die,  but  separated 
from  the  body  and  lived,  scattering  everywhere,  without  any  permanent  place  of 
abode.  The  Atkha  shamans,  as  a  riue,  were  men,  out  a  few  women  have  been  known 
in  the  profession.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  people,  the  shamans  had  intercourse 
with  spirits  and  the  power  to  summon  them  in  cases  or  necessity :  they  foretold  the 
future;  they  threatened  those  who  showed  them  disrespect  with  various  punish- 
ments; cured  the  sick,  and  assisted  the  hunters  iu  their  pursuits,  etc. ;  consequently 
the  more  prominent  or  skillful  among  them  were  held  in  considerable  respect.  For 
curing  diseases  or  bringing  good  IncK  to  hunters  the  shamans  generally  employed 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  sometimes  of  dwarf  willow  and  birch,  pieces  of  which  were 
considered  as  valuable  gifts.  If  the  prophecies  or  assistance  of  shamans  proved 
successful,  they  demanded  from  their  clients  offerings  to  the  spirit  most  respected  by 
them,  while  they  themselves  were  satisfied  with  what  their  clients  were  willing  to 
give.  One  of  tne  common  occupations  of  the  shamans  was  the  manufacture  of 
masks  and  faces,  and  sometimes  of  charms  and  nostrums.  They  also  superintended 
games  and  dances,  composed  songs,  etc.  For  all  such  doing  they  had  cer^n  locali- 
ties where  no  unclean  person  or  woman  was  allowed  to  enter.  In  order  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  belongings  beyond  the  influence  of  any  unclean  being,  the  sha- 
mans frequently  washed  themselves,  their  clothing,  and  their  implements  in  the 
water  of  rnnniug  streams. 

The  Atkhans,  like  their  brethren  of  Unalaska  district,  strictly  prohibited  the 
betrayal  of  secrets  to  other  tribes  as  leading  to  quarrels,  murder,  and  war.  They 
also  prohibited  laziness,  theft,  willful  abuse;  to  avenge  a  wrong  even  by  the  most 
violent  means  was  not  only  considered  praiseworthy,  but  an  unavoidable  duty;  re- 
spect for  parents  and  for  the  aged  and  gratitude  to  benefactors  were  considered 
virtues.  To  kill  a  man  for  cause  was  considered  just  and  allowable.  Such  causes 
were  a  violation  of  the  marriage-bed,  a  refusal  to  fight  for  the  community,  treason, 
or  secret  intercourse  with  other  tribes.  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was  some- 
times carried  so  far  as  to  include  the  wife  of  the  offender;  but  children,  especially 
small  children,  were  always  spared.  They  had  no  general  punishment  for  crimes; 
each  one  was  supposed  to  deal  with  his  own  enemies.  Theft  was  not  suffered  among 
them  at  all ;  a  house  in  which  thel*t  or  robljory  had  been  committed  was  at  once 
leveled  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt  in  another  place  with  certain  ceremonies;  then  a 
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^amfto  with  a  few  other  men  entered  the  new  huilding,  barning  certain  herbs  and 

S^ing  through  varions  ceremoniet,  in  order  to  find  out  the  guilty  one.    It  was  belieyed 

Qist  the  ashes  of  the  burned  herbs  would  fly  into  the  face  of  the  thief.    Once  dis- 

ooTsred,  the  ^ilty  man  was  stripped  and  beaten.    A  yery  remarkable  custom  among 

^eAtkhans  is  the  "purification/' which  they  call  aliag.    Sodomy  and  too  early 

cx)habitation  with  a  betrothed  or  intended  wife  are  called  among  them  grave  sins. 

The  manner  of  purification  was  this:  The  offender  desirous  of  unburdening  him- 

aelf  selected  a  time  when  the  sun  was  clear  and  unobscured ;  he  picked  up  certain 

^eeds  and  carried  them  about  his  person ;  then  deposited  them  and  threw  his  sin 

upoD  them^  calling  the  sun  as  a  witness,  and,  when  he  had  eased  his  heart  of  all  that 

had  weighed  upon  it,  he  threw  the  grass  or  weeds  into  the  fire,  and  after  that  con- 

lidered  himsell  cleansed  of  his  sin. 

The  Atkhans,  like  other  savages,  did  not  know  the  Talue  of  their  lives,  and,  there- 


Mlves  of  their  lives  from  grief  over  the  death  of  their  parents,  no  matter  how  dearly 
they  had  loved  them.  This  was  probably  considered  as  a  law.  It  occurred  also  that 
men  committed  suicide  from  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  an  undertaking,  fear- 
ing that  they  would  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  village.  Sometimes  they  pre- 
ferred death  to  capture  among  their  enemies,  for  all  prisoners  of  war  were  slaves  for 
tile  remainder  of  their  lives. 

The  Atkhaus  allowed  intermarriage  between  all  relatives,  with  the  exception  of  a 

brother  to  a  sister,  father  with  his  daughter,  and  a  son  with  his  mother;  and  in  case 

of  the  death  of  one  brother  the  other  was  obliged  to  marry  the  widow.    Marriage 

wu  contracted  at  10  years  of  age,  the  time  when  a  boy  was  considered  able  to 

maoage  a  bidarka  and  throw  a  spear,  and  consequently  was  counted  among  the 

hunters,  while  the  girl  was  able  to  sew.    Sometimes  the  parents  betrothed  their 

children  to  each  other.    As  soon  as  such  a\i  engagement  had  been  resolved  upon  the 

pareats  presented  the  children  with  household  utensils,  clothing,  hunting  gear,  etc., 

Wt  the  marriage  was  only  considered  as  binding  when  the  young  couple  had  brought 

forth  children.    At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  present  them  with  slaves ;  and  the 

fofoBsl  of  an  offer  was  considered  a  great  insult,  for  which  the  most  severe  measure 

of  vengeance  might  be  instituted,  even  to  death.    Men  were  allowed  to  have  two  or 

more  wives,  but  only  very  few  had  more  than  two.    They  were  very  jealous  of  their 

wivee,  and  adulterers  were  subjects  of  cruel  vengeance,  and  this  crime  often  led  to 

hitertribal  wars.    The  love  of  parents  for  their  children  and  of  children  for  their 

parents  was  as  exemplary  as  among  the  Unalaekans.    The  parents  managed  their 

children  strictly,  teaching  them  everything  necessary  for  their  comfort  without  per- 

luittin^  them  to  follow  their  own  inclination,  even  setting  apart  certain  hours  when 

tiiey  might  leave  them  temporarily.    Brothers  and  sisters  were  not  allowed  to  play 

^th  each  other.    For  disobedience  and  trifling  offenses  the  punishment  was  only  a 

reprimand,  but  for  a  graver  infraction  of  rules  the  children  were  made  to  fast  a  day 

or  more.    The  parents  were  always  willing  to  intrust  the  education  of  their  chihiren 

to  relatives,  or  even  strange  people.    It  was  also  the  custom  to  give  away  children 

for  adoption,  sometimes  without  consideration,  but  generally  expecting  some  return. 

These  adopted  children  were  accorded  all  the  rights  of  real  children  of  their  new 

parents. 

The  mode  of  burial  differed  in  accordance  with  the  social  condition  of  the  deceased. 
Ihe  nobles,  the  wealthy,  or  prominent,  distinguished  hunters  were  buried  with  spe- 
cial ceremonies.    A  corpse  of  this  class  was  clothed  in  its  best  garments  and  depos- 
ited in  a  small  structure  of  earth,  ornamented  as  much  as  possible  with  mats  and 
flowers;  the  deceased  was  seated  with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin;  then  the 
Btmotnre  was  covered  over  and  closed.    If  the  deceased  had  been  a  hunter  all  his 
hunting  utensils  were  buried  with  him.    The  poor  and  common  people  were  simply 
tlirown  into  holes,  but  also  in  a  sitting  posture.    Men  who  died  at  sea  were  gen- 
erally eviscerated  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  decomposition.     The  entrails 
were  burned  separately.    Relatives  of  the  deceased  individual  killed  slaves  in  his 
honor,  or  as  proof  of  their  love  for  him  or  their  violent  grief— customs  observed  by 
other  American  tribes.    Near  relatives  of  the  dead  continued  a  general  lamenta- 
tion for  several  days;  during  this  time  they  fasted;  they  did  not  partake  of  meat  or 
oily  food  such  as  fish  heads,  and  they  kept  themselves  clean ;  and  even  husband  and 
wife  did  not  cohabit  during  the  time  of  mourning.    Those  who  were  very  much 
attached  to  the  deceased,  if  they  did  not  commit  suicide  during  the  first  paroxysm 
of  grie^  often  fasted  almost  to  starvation,  and  frequently  visited  the  place  of  bur- 
ial to  mourn  and  lament,  giving  away  to  the  people  large  quantities  of  valuables 
in  memory  of  the  dead.    When  children  died  the  parents  did  not  weep,  with  the 
exception  of  cases  where  children  died  before  having  any  teeth;  in  that  case  the 
father  fasted  ten  days  and  the  mother  twenty.    The  wife  at  the  death  of  her  hus- 
bMidy  and  the  husband  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  kept  a  fast  and  lament  for  sixty 
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days,  beginning  from  the  eleventh  day  after  the  death;  but  if  the  hnaband  died  or 
perished  at  sea  the  days  of  mourning  and  fasting  were  reduced  by  half.  At  the  con- 
clnaion  of  the  mourning  period  the  widows  or  widowers  might  contract  a  new 
marriage. 

The  government  of  the  Atkhans  was  patriarchal  and  liberal.  They  had  no  laws 
or  rules;  customs  and  traditions  were  tneir  only  guide.  They  had  heredltaiy  tribid 
commanders,  like  other  American  nations,  but  their  power  was  limited  and  condi- 
tional ;  they  were  only  obeyed  by  those  who  chose  to  listen.  Their  power  consisted 
principidly  in  the  office  of  selecting  men  to  perform  certain  labor  for  the  common 
welfare;  to  divide  whales  cast  up  by  the  sea;  to  collect  the  forces  in  eases  of  emer- 
gency, and  act  as  leaders  during  oattles  with  the  enemy.  But  on  such  occasions  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  conduct  themselves  bravely  and  be  ahead  of  every- 
body ;  if  one  acted  otherwise  some  ''brave''  was  at  once  selected  to  replace  him,  and 
such  individual  was  at  once  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  chief.  Chiefii 
who  displayed  extraordinary  cowardice  were  deprived  not  only  of  rank,  but  of  their 
property. 

Special  days  or  periods  of  repose  they  did  not  know,  but  whenever  there  was  any 
occasion  for  feasting,  such  astiie  arrival  of  strangers,  the  return  of  parties  from  long 
voyages,  victories  over  an  enemy,  or  uncommon  success  in  hunting,  a  season  oi 
rejoicing  was  at  once  instituted.  Their  celebrations  consisted  generally  of  scenic 
representations,  with  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums ;  masks  were  alao  used  at 
such  times,  and  other  ornaments  according  to  the  subject  represented  by  the  actors. 
Frequently  shamanism  entered  into  such  solemnities ;  shamans  were  always  present 
on  such  occasions,  and  were  consulted  in  the  shaping  of  masks  or  disguises.  These 
festivities  began  and  fi'equently  ended  with  feastines.  The  fare  consisted  only  of 
local  producto,  all  marine  animals  except  the  ''killer"  whale,  all  birds  with  the 
exception  of  the  hawk,  eagle,  and  gull.  All  fishes  and  all  known  berries  and  roots 
were  consumed  as  food,  but  the  most  luscious  morsel  was  a  mixture  of  sarana  roots 
and  berries  with  blubber. 

The  Atkhans  had  also  special  games  for  evenings,  during  which  personal  encoun- 
ters or  trials  of  endurance  took  place.  The  contests  sometimes  were  of  songs,  some- 
times of  dances,  and,  rarely,  a  rude  kind  of  wrestling.  Formal  challenges  were 
sent  and  acceptefd  on  such  occasions,  and  a  failure  to  be  readv  at  the  appointed  time 
was  considered  a  disgrace.  The  whole  proceedings  were  of  a  A-iendly  nature,  and 
were  generally  accompanied  with  feasting,  always  with  songs  and  dances.  In  course 
of  time  abuses  entered  into  this  custom,  and  contestants  and  enemies  made  use  of 
such  opportunities  to  inflict  inj  ury  upon  each  other.  Open  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
murder  were  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  on  such  occasions. 

The  Atkhans,  as  well  as  the  Unalaskans,  maintain  that  there  was  a  time  when  they 
all  lived  at  peace  with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbors,  but  subsequently  quar- 
rels broke  oat,  and  finally  it  became  customary  for  inhabitants  of  different  villages 
to  attack  each  other  and  destroy  houses  and  property.  Only  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  Russians  among  them  put  an  end  to  internal  strife  and  murder,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  religion  only  changed  their  character  and  united  as 
brethren  those  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  m  strife.  The  bloodiest  wars  previ- 
ous to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  wore  carried  on  by  the  Atkhans  with  their  neigh- 
bors of  Unalaska;  the  latter,  being  the  more  numerous,  were  generally  victors. 

They  say  that  the  first  cause  of  war  between  them  was  the  following  occurrence : 
One  of  the  Unalaskans  had  married  a  native  of  Atkha  and  had  a  son  by  her,  who 
unfortunately  had  only  one  hand  at  birth.  At  one  time  the  relatives  and  brothers 
of  the  wife  came  to  the  village  and  stopped.  The  husband  at  this  time  was  away  at 
some  distance.  The  uncles  and  relatives  noticed  their  one-hand  nephew  and  began 
to  make  fun  of  him.  They  tied  to  his  body  an  inflated  bladder,  or  drum,  and  told 
him  to  dance.  To  the  motner  such  sport,  though  perhaps  innocent  in  itself,  appeared 
an  insult,  but  she  did  not  exhibit  her  anger.  The  guests  departed  in  peace,  without 
suspicion  of  coming  evil.  When  the  husband  returned  she  told  him  everything — 
that  her  relatives  had  made  sport  of  their  unfortunate  son.  The  husband  became 
very  an^ry,  and,  collecting  a  few  of  his  relatives,  he  set  out  at  once  to  seek  revenge. 
He  carried  out  his  intention  very  easily,  as  his  former  guests  had  no  inkling  of  being 
pursued.  This  first  errand  of  vengeance  gave  rise  to  continued  hostilities  between 
the  Atkhans  and  Unalaskans  and  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  attack.  The  Unalaskans, 
of  course,  considered  themselves  as  insulted  and  injured,  and  in  their  turn  attacked 
the  Atkhans.  In  course  of  time  it  became  impossible  for  members  of  the  two  tribes 
to  meet  without  a  bloody  conflict ;  but  the  AtUians  suffered  much  more,  because  tJiey 
were  weaker,  and  not  daring  to  attack  the  villages  of  their  enemies,  they  were 
obliged  to  watch  their  opportunities  when  the  Unalaskans  were  on  journeys  at  dis- 
tant hunting  grounds.  These  conflicts  generally  took  place  on  Siguam,  Amlia,  and 
Amukhta  islands.  The  Unalaskans,  on  the  other  hand,  raided  upon  the  Atkhans 
every  year  in  numbers  of  f^om  50  to  100  bldarkas.  This  was  earned  on  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Atkhans  were  obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  during  the  siuiimer  in 
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Mcladed  and  inaccessible  fortified  places,  but  even  then  tbey  were  often  besieged 
and  compelled  to  surrender.  The  islands  of  Siguam  and  Amlia  were  generally  the 
theater  of  war. 

Though  unable  to  return  the  attacks  of  the  Unalaskans,  the  Atkhans  oooaslonally 
made  war  upon  the  Rat  and  Near  islands  as  far  as  Attoo,  and  only  with  partial  sno- 
cew.  They  used  the  same  weapons  as  the  Unalaskans — ^lances  and  knives.  The  pris- 
o&en,  especially  the  males,  were  treated  b^  the  Atkhant  with  great  orueltv,  and 
those  who  were  made slayes  were  fortunate,  indeed;  the  others  were  burned  auve  in 
fire,  roasted  on  heated  rocks,  and  beaten  with  straps. 

Tlie  Atkhans,  as  well  as  the  Unalaskans  and  other  tribes,  belieyed,  until  the  arrival 
of  Europeans,  that  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Russians  created  great  consternation.  All  such  acts  of  the  Rus- 
BisDs  as  were  incomprehensible  to  them  were  ascribed  to  supernatural  qualities,  and 
in  the  early  times  the  Russians  were  classed  with  spirits  or  with  devils.  This  char- 
aeter  was  maintained  by  the  Russians  subsequently  by  their  cruelties  and  violent 
treatment  of  the  Aleuts.  Any  article  of  Russian  manufacture  found  upon  the  beach 
was  considered  as  unclean,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  sea  or  burned.  At  first 
the  use  of  iron  or  copper  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  shamans ;  but  where  there  is 
a  rale  there  is  always  violation  of  the  rule.  The  Aleuts  became  more  bold  and  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  superiority  of  metals  for  spear  and  arrow  heads,  knives, 
etc.,  and  subsequently  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  Russians  and  their 
CTiBtoms,  and  iron  and  copper  became  the  most  valuable  ohjects  in  their  eyes,  though 
the  belief  continued  that  thej  were  manufactured  with  the  assistance  of  the  devil. 

DIVISION  OP  TIME. 

The  Aleuts  had  twelve  months  in  their  year,  the  eleventh  of  -which 
▼as  longer  than  the  others,  to  complete  the  full  year.  Their  seasons 
were: 

Kanakh,  winter;  Kaniklnga  (after  winter),  spring. 

Sakoddakh,  summer;  sakoodikinga  (after  summer),  autumn. 

The  milky  way  was  caUed  inim  sighid&,  from  sighidak,  linia  alba 
(from  the  navel  downward). 

Their  months  were  as  follows: 

1.  March — Kadoogikh  (first  month)^  or  Khisagoonakh  (when  straps 
ftre  eaten — starvation). 

2.  April — ^Agliooigikh  khisagoonakh  (end  of  eating  straps),  or  Sad&- 
gan  kagikh  (time  for  leaving  houses). 

3.  May— Ichikh  khookh,  or  Ohigilm  tugida  (month  of  flowers). 

4.  June — Chagalilim  tugida,  or  Ohagaligim  tugida  (month  of  breed- 
ing and  hatching). 

5.  July — Sadignam  tugida  (when  animals  grow  fat). 

6.  August — Oognam  (or  tlkhnam)  tugida  (warm  month). 

7.  September — ^Chugulim  tugida  (when  furs  are  good). 

8.  October — Kimadgim  tugida  (hunting  month^  when  seals  come 
from  the  north). 

9.  November — Kimadgim  kangin  (after  hunting  month). 

10.  December — Agalgugakh,  or  Agalgalukh  (when  seals  are  hunted 
in  disguise). 

11.  January — Tugidig^imakh  (long  month). 

12.  February — ^Anulgiliakh  (cormorant  month). 

III.— The  Athabaskans. 

The  Athabaskans,  or  Tinneh,  include  a  large  number  of  tribes  gener- 
ally classed  as  "North  American  Indians,"  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie  Eiver  in  the  north  to  the  borders  of  Mexico  in  the 
south.  The  northernmost  tribes  of  this  stock  extend  in  a  westerly 
direction  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Yukon  Delta,  touch- 
ing the  seacoast  at  one  point  only  in  the  northern  part  of  Cooks  Inlet. 
At  every  other  point  they  are  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  belt  of 
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Eskimo  population.    The  rensons  for  adopting  the  term  Athabaskan 
preference  to  that  of  Tinneh  have  already  been  given. 

Glosely  allied  as  these  tribes  are  to  our  own  well-knowu  Indians 
the  interior,  they  will  probably  share  in  the  fate  of  the  latter,  dB 
appearing  rapidly  before  the  first  advances  of  civilization,  until  scarce 
enough  may  be  left  to  svccommodate  themselves  to  the  new  stat^ 
afiTairs.    While  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  Alaska,  especially  those  living 
the  southward  of  Bering  Strait,  have  the  faculty  of  assimilating  w — 
races  of  a  higher  type,  the  Athabaskans  of  the  far  north  have  thus 
displayed  no  traits  which  would  warrant  us  to  hope  for  their  spe^ 
civilization.    The  territory  which  furnishes  the  Athabaskan  trit= 
numbering  a  few  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  with  a  scanty  liv 
equals  in  superficial  area  many  of  our  States  or  Territories.    With   _ 
exception  of  the  Tinnats  or  Kenai  people,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  these  trL    ^ 
have  not  been  in  direct  contact  with  Caucasians  until  quite  lately, 
with  the  one  exception  before  mentioned  they  have  not  taken  kindl 
the  invaders  of  their  vast  domain.    Nearly  all  the  Athabaskan  trVb 
of  Alaska  add  to  their  tribal  name  proper  the  word  khotana,  kokhtszii 
or  tena.    A  few  tribes  on  the  upper  Yukon  have  the  term  kutchin,  wit 
the  same  meaning.    It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  this  kutcLiJ 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  root  as  the  above-mentioned  kokhtana^  an^ 
perhaps  to  the  khuilchan  (kolchan  or  golchan  of  the  Eussians).    Th4 
latter  expression  means  '^far-away  people"  with  the  natives  of  Ooppei 
Kiver,  and  also  with  the  Tinnats  or  Kenai  people. 

In  enumerating  the  Athabaskan  tribes  of  Alaska  we  begin  with 

THB  NATSIT-KUTOHIN. 

The  Natsit-kutchin  (Natsikkutchin  of  Dall  and  Natchekutchin  o 
Eoss)  are  known  to  the  traders  as  gens  de  large.  The  word  natsi 
signifies  strong.  They  are  nomadic,  not  numerous,  and  occupy  tb 
banks  of  the  Porcupine  River,  above  its  junction  with  the  Yukon,  an< 
the  country  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Arctic  divide.  They  ar 
but  little  known,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  Kaugmaligmute  of  th 
Arctic  coasts.  Their  dwellings  are  rudely  constructed  log  shelters 
and  during  the  summer  they  live  in  tents. 

THE  HAN-KUTOHIN. 

The  Han-kutchin,  living  on  the  upper  Yukon  River,  between  th 
British  boundary  and  Fort  Yukon,  embrace  several  of  the  subdivision 
made  by  Mr.  Dall,  such  as  the  Tutchonekutchin  (Kolchane)  and  Nehaii 
nees.  To  traders  they  are  known  as  gens  des  faux.  They  also  lead 
nomadic  life,  and  trade  with  the  natives  of  Copper  River  and  those  o 
the  upper  Tennanah  River. 

THE  TTJKONTKHOTANA. 

This  tribe,  comprising  the  Ynnakhotaua  and  the  Kutchakutchin  c 
Dall,  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  River  from  Fort  Yukon  westwar 
to  Kulato.  The  people  are  less  nomadic  in  their  habits  than  their  easter 
neighbors,  but  are  by  no  means  numerous.  Their  dwellings  are  built  c 
logs  and  roofed  with  bark,  and  their  summer  garments  are  of  tanne 
moose  and  reindeer  skins,  while  those  tor  winter  use  are  made  of  reinde^ 
wolf,  and  fox  skins.  They  trade  at  various  points  along  the  Yukon,  bi 
prefer  to  assemble  at  Koyakakat  and  Nuklukaiet.    Their  tribal  nan 
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signifies  ^^men  of  the  Yukon."  Tbe  existence  of  totems  amoDg  them 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  though  we  have  many  indications 
of  their  division  into  clans.  In  distinction  from  their  neighbors  of  the 
west  and  north,  they  do  not  use  their  dogs  as  draft  animals^  but  only 
for  hunting.  In  winter  and  summer  alike  they  carry  such  loads  as  they 
wish  to  transport  upon  their  shoulders.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  tall  and 
of  spare  habit.  Their  women  are  worn-out  and  faded  at  an  early  age, 
having,  in  true  Indian  style,  to  bear  most  of  the  household  burdens. 
They  are  x)olygamists,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  males  outnumber 
the  females  considerably  in  the  majority  of  the  settlements.  They  have 
no  marriage  ceremony,  but  the  custom  of  purchasing  wives,  found 
among  so  many  of  the  Athabaskans,  does  not  exist  among  them. 
They  are  not  copper-colored,  being  rather  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  they  are 
less  hairy  than  their  Eskimo  neighbors. 

THE  TBNNANKUTOHIN. 

The  Tennankutchin  (Mountain  men),  or  Tennan-tnu-kokhtana  (Moun- 
tain River  men),  as  they  are  called  by  the  Tinnats,  occupy  the  mountain- 
ous basin  of  the  Tennanah  River.  But  few  white  men  have  penetrated 
into  their  domain,  as  they  have  always  borne  the  character  of  a  treach- 
erous and  warlike  tribe.  They  number,  perhaps,  700  or  800,  living 
chiefly  in  villages  near  the  headwaters  of  the  river,  which  they  descend 
daring  the  snmmer  in  birch-bark  canoes  to  trade  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  Nuklukaiet,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tennanah  with  the  Yukon  River. 
Their  common  dress  consists  of  moose-skin  shirts  and  pantaloons,  for 
both  sexes,  the  difference  consisting  only  in  the  shape  of  the  skirt  of 
the  upper  garment,  which  is  rounded  with  the  females  and  pointed  with 
the  males.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  bead  and  porcupine-quill  embroidery. 
They  paint  their  faces,  and  on  festive  occasions  powder  their  unkempt 
locks  with  eagle-down,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kaniagu)ute,  in  the  far 
southeast.  In  summer  the  men  wear  no  head  covering  but  a  narrow 
band  of  skin  for  the  insertion  of  feathers.  The  accompanying  plate 
represents  two  individuals  of  this  tribe,  who  were  the  first  to  visit;  the 
seacoast,  in  the  year  1880.  They  have  been  known  to  trade  with  the 
Kenai  people  in  ancient  times,  and  are  reported  to  possess  a  system  of 
totems. 

THE  YUNNAKAKHOTANA. 

The  Ynnnakakhotana,  first  named  by  Zagoskin,  inhabit  the  Koyukuk 
River,  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Yukon.  Their  name  signifies  "  far- 
away people,"  and  was  probably  given  to  them  by  their  southern 
neighbors,  but  Mr.  Dall  calls  them  Koyukokhotana.  Zagoskin  is  the 
only  white  man  who  has  ever  visited  them  in  their  homes.  He  made  a 
winter  journey  along  the  river  and  across  the  divide  to  the  headwaters 
of  Selawik  River,  which  empties  into  Kotzebue  Sound.  He  describes 
them  as  living  in  small  communities  of  one  or  two  log  houses,  widely 
scattered.  The  Ynnnakakhotana  trade  alternately  at  Nulato,  on  the 
Yukon,  and  with  the  Eskimo  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  Mr.  B.  W.  l^elson 
reports  that  he  saw  natives  belonging  to  this  tribe  on  the  coast  of 
Kotzebue  Sound,  who  had  mixed  with  their  Eskimo  neighbors  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  have  adopted  their  language  while  still  retaining  their 
distinctly  Athabaskan  physical  features. 

Misled,  probably,  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Dall  has  mentioned  Zagoskin  (and  upon  his  authority 
Wrangell  and  Baer)  as  classing  these  x)eople  with  the  Innuit  or  Eskimo. 
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In  this  he  is  mistaken^as  Zagoskin  drew  a  very  distinct  line  between 
his  Tinnai  and  the  Kngynlit  or  Eskimo  everywhere,  locating  the 
boondcffies  between  the  tribes  with  remarkable  correctness. 

THE  KAINHKHOTANA. 

The  Kainhkhotana,  comprising  the  people  of  both  banks  of  the  Tnkon 
from  Nolato  down  to  Paimnte  (the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Eskimo  tribes 
on  the  Yukon),  as  well  as  the  tribes  living  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gbage- 
luk,  Innoko,  and  the  Thlegon  rivers,  formerly  classed  as  Ingalit  or  loka- 
lik,  are  the  westernmost  of  the  Alaskan  Athabaskans,  almost  impiDging 
upon  the  seacoast  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Anvik  Kiver.    The  tribal 
name  means  ^^  lowlanders."   Like  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Kainhkho- 
tana live  chiefly  by  hunting,  and  engage  in  fishing  only  to  eke  out  scanty 
supplies.   They  live  in  permanent  villages  and  make  use  of  dogs  as  draft 
animals,  having  adopted  in  addition  many  customs  of  their  Eskimo 
neighbors  on  the  west.    In  traveling  on  the  river  and  on  the  lakes  they 
make  use  of  both  the  birch-bark  canoe  and  the  kaiak.    The  latter, 
however,  is  not  manufactured  by  themselves,  but  purchased  from  the 
Eskimo,  who  in  their  turn,  as  before  mentioned,  have  adopted  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  for  certain  purposes.   The  Kainhkhotana  have  also  adopted^ 
from  the  Eskimo  the  frequent  celebration  of  festivals  and  the  rites  o^ 
shamanism.    Their  dwelhngs  are  large  and  partly  underground,  wit1> 
a  superstructure  of  logs  and  sods.    The  kashga  or  council  house  of  th.^ 
Eskimo  is  absent  here,  and  festivals  are  held  in  the  larger  dwelling^^ 
No  traces  of  the  totemic  system  have  been  found.    During  one  of  thel--^ 
festivals,  connected  in  some  way  with  hunting  reindeer,  which  th^^. 
writer  witnessed  on  the  Ohageluk  River,  the  following  representatio^^^ 
took  place:  Two  men,  who  had  been  donning  their  costumes  behind  ^^ 
screen  of  deer  skins,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  house,  tb^^ 


sides  of  which  were  lined  with  spectators.  One  man  was  attired  in 
fantastic  hunting  costume,  richly  ornamented  with  beads,  fringes,  ant —  , 
tassels,  and  wearing  a  band  around  the  head  studded  with  eagles^^^ 
feathers,  and  with  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hands.  The  stuifed  skins  ol 
several  animals  and  birds  were  drawn  forth  from  some  corner  in  rapi< 
succession  by  means  of  strings,  and  as  each  animal  appeared  the  hun- 
ter made  an  attempt  to  kill  it.  Every  attempt,  however,  was  foiled  by"^^ 
the  other  man,  who  was  dressed  up  in  imitation  of  a  raven,  with  the^ 
appropriate  ma^k  and  with  wings  fastened  to  his  arms.  With  these- 
wings  he  would  spoil  the  hunter's  aim,  and  then  hop  about,  imitating 
admirably  the  awkward  jumping  of  the  crow,  while  he  kept  chattering 
away  in  derision  of  the  awkward  hunter.  This  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
until  a  shaman  or  sorcerer  appeared  upon  the  scene,  dressed  np  in  a  long 
hunting  shirt  nearly  covered  with  strings  of  bears'  claws,  eagles'  beaks, 
beads,  etc.,  and  with  rattles  in  both  hands.  The  shaman  pressed  upon 
the  hunter  the  acceptance  of  a  charm  or  amulet,  for  which  he  received 
in  payment  nearly  everything  the  hunter  had  about  him.  Then  the  ani- 
mals began  to  appear  again,  the  hunter  slajdng  them  one  after  another 
without  any  further  interference  from  the  raven.  It  was  evidently 
unnecessary  to  look  for  any  deep  meaning  in  this  performance,  as  it 
was  only  the  shaman's  advertisement  of  his  charms  and  services,  pure 
and  simple.  In  such  festivals  as  are  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  dead 
the  performances  are  more  varied  and  of  greater  interest. 

The  Kainhkhotana,  like  most  of  their  Athabaskan  neighbors,  deposit 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  boxes  raised  on  posts  somewhat  above  the 
ground.    Flags  and  streamers  of  white  cotton  are  frequently  attached 
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hese  stmctares.  The  burial  places  are  generally  located  npon  some 
niDent  bluff  overhanging  the  river,  where  the  graves  can  be  seen 
I  a  distance. 

THB  KHUILOHAN. 

le  Khnilchan,  or  Kolchane  of  the  Enssians,  occupy  the  vast  interior 
Qtainous  region  bordering  upon  the  upper  Kuskokvim,  the  divide 
een  the  latter  river  and  the  Tennanah  in  the  north,  the  main  Alaskan 
e  in  the  east  and  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Nushegagmute  in 
rest.  They  are  nomads,  roaming  about  at  will  from  river  to  river, 
Grom  one  mountain  chain  to  another,  selling  their  skins  at  the  trad- 
x>sts  nearest  their  hunting  grounds.  This  last  custom  has  given 
t»  an  overestimation  of  their  number,  as  the  same  tribes  have  been 
mted  for  as  trading  at  three  or  four  different  stations.  Their  whole 
ber  at  present  probably  does  not  reach  200.  The  many  traditions 
leir  treacherous  and  warlike  character  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
dans  may  safely  be  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  living  as  they  do, 
could  never  have  been  a  numerous  people  or  the  cause  of  danger 
teir  neighbors.  It  is  said  that  they  have  some  permanent  villages 
le  headwaters  of  the  Euskokvim,  but  no  white  man  has  ever  beheld 
I.  Such  of  the  women  as  have  been  seen  at  the  various  trading- 
ons  were  of  repulsive  appearance,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  life  of 
ship  and  abuse.    The  Elhuilchan  use  birch-bark  canoes,  and  do  not 

0  use  of  the  dogs  as  draffc  animals. 

THE  TnmATS-   (OB  KINNATS-)  KHOTANA. 

le  Tinnats-khotana  (Kenaitze  of  the  Eussians),  named  Tehaninkut- 
by  Dall,  are  the  only  tribe  of  Athabaskans  occupying  any  portion 
le  seacoast  in  Alaska.  They  came  into  contact  with  the  Eussians 
Q  early  date,  but  were  subjugated  only  after  much  fighting.  As 
r  as  1789  permanent  trading  stations  were  established  among  them 
le  coast  of  Gooks  Inlet  by  the  Eussians,  and  from  that  time  they 
>  been  nominally  Ghristians.  Their  regular  missionary  station  is 
located  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kaknu  Eiver.  The  settlements  of  the 
lats-khotana  extend  from  Euchekmak  Gulf  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
nd  the  inlet  northward  and  westward,  including  the  valleys  of  the 
k  and  Sushetno  rivers,  and  reaching  to  the  great  lake  of  Ilyamna, 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  Gape  Douglas,  where  the  Eaniagmute  ter- 
y  begins.  The  Tinnats-khotana  are  taller  than  their  Eskimo  neigh- 
;  their  skin  is  a  shade  or  two  darker,  with  the  exception  of  those 
g  in  the  neighborhood  of  former  Eussian  settiements,  where  they 
\  intermingled  with  the  invaders.  Their  women  are  generally  much 
)  prepossessing  in  personal  appearance  than  those  of  the  other 
ibaskan  tribes  of  Alaska.  In  the  coast  settlements  their  mode  of 
las  been  much  changed.  They  have  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the 
oms  of  the  semici^ized  Kaniagmute  and  Creoles,  but  in  the 
*ior,  especially  in  the  Sushetno  and  Kinik  valleys,  we  find  them 
dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  trousers,  men  and  women  alike;  a 
tice  clearly  indicating  their  kinship  to  the  northern  Athabaskans. 
y  of  their  garments  are  tastefuUy  embellished  with  porcupine 
B,  beads,  and  grass  plaiting.  The  ears  and  noses  of  the  men  are 
sed  for  the  insertion  of  pendants  of  dentalium  or  hyqua  shell,  this 
g  almost  the  only  seption  of  the  Territory  where  the  trader  still 

1  a  steady  demand  for  these  shells.  In  the  interior  these  people 
Oie  birch-bark  canoe  exclusively  for  coast  voyages  and  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  banting  the  belaga;  purchasing  the  bidarkas  they  as 
their  Eskimo  neighbors.  They  build  their  permanent  dwellings  c 
These  logs  are  so  fashioned  that  the  under  side,  hollowed  out,  fit 
tight,  almost  air-tight,  upon  the  rounded  surface  of  the  timbe 
below.  Some  of  their  houses  are  from  15  to  20  feet  square,  an 
regular  rafters,  giving  a  pitch  to  the  roof  sufficient  to  shed  ra 
melting  snow.  The  covering  of  the  roof  is  the  bark  of  spruce 
The  fireplace  is  in  the  center,  with  a  smoke  hole  directly  above  it 
entrance  to  the  house  consists  of  a  low,  square  aperture  scarcel; 
enough  to  admit  an  adult  person.  The  floor  consists  of  the  i 
earth,  trodden  hard,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  inclosure  are  rud 
forms,  erected  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground,  covered  with  gras 
and  skins,  and  serving  as  sleeping  and  lounging  places  in  the  ei 
In  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  hunters  we  find  wings  or  box  liki 
tions  to  the  main  building,  tightly  framed  and  put  together,  o 
into  the  main  room.  These  little  additions  are  furnished  wi 
luxury  of  a  rough  plank  floor,  and  in  many  instances  with  a  smsi 
dow  covered  with  fish  gut.  They  are  used  in  winter  as  sleeping 
ments,  and  as  reception  rooms  during  visits  of  ceremony,  and 
bathrooms,  being  heated  during  the  winter  with  hot  stones  oar 
from  the  fire  outside,  thus  enabling  the  natives  to  dispense  with  cl 
during  the  night,  which  they  consider  a  great  luxury.  WhercA 
Tinnats-khotana  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  missic 
bury  their  dead  under  ground,  but  in  more  remote  settlements  ^ 
the  bodies  deposited  in  boxes  set  upon  posts,  as  before  notic^  in 
ing  of  other  Athabaskan  tribes.  The  bodies  of  chiefs  and  pro 
persons  are  frequently  placed  in  a  structure  resembling  a  small 
with  door  and  window,  and  gifts  are  deposited  at  graves  and 
places.  At  the  death  of  a  chief  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  all  his  1 
Ings  into  the  hut  that  shelters  his  remains.  In  the  vicinity  of  T< 
I  saw  such  a  burial  house  nearly  filled  with  articles  most  valui 
ihe  eyes  of  the  natives,  among  them  several  Russian  samovars, 
from  $50  to  $60  apiece,  breech-loading  arms,  rifles,  large  num 
blankets  and  deerskins,  richly  ornamented  garments,  etc.  The  de 
who  had  been  thus  honored  was  a  Christian,  and  not  long  after  nc 
the  Russian  missionary  proceeded  to  the  burial  house  and  cari 
all  articles  of  value  and  sold  them  at  auction  for  the  benefit 
church.  No  opposition  was  made  at  the  time  to  this  summary  pi 
ing,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  resentment  naturally 
thereby  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives  will  rankle  there  for  years^  unt 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  vengeance.  The  men  of  this  tr 
of  a  taciturn  disposition,  but  they  are  indefatigable  hunters,  and 
most  of  their  time  in  the  chase  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  game,i] 
long  journeys  into  the  interior  through  the  mountain  defiles  an 
passes,  nearly  always  on  foot,  using  their  birch-bark  canoes  chi< 
crossing  rivers  and  lakes.  They  build  along  their  routes  of  trav 
and  there  temporary  shelters  or  sheds  open  in  front,  with  slopin 
thatched  with  grass.  Each  traveling  individual  or  party,  on  I 
such  a  place,  deposits  in  a  certain  nook  a  small  bundle  of  dry 
birch-bark,  rosin,  or  twigs,  to  enable  the  next  comer  to  kindle ' 
without  difficulty.  This  hospitable  and  thoughtfril  custom  is 
omitted. 

The  Tinnats-khotona  also  have  their  festivals  and  dances  on  • 
occasions,  during  which  presents  are  givep  away  to  those  who  j 
The  giver  of  the  feast  alone  appears  masked  and  dressed  up  in  i 
costume.    The  modus  operandi  of  one  of  these  itotivalSy  celebra 
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tbe  occasion  of  a  belaga  hunt  at  the  village  of  Ghkitnk,  was  as  follows : 
The  invited  guests  who  were  to  participate  in  the  feast  arrived  in 
canoes  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  received  on  the  beach  by  the 
chief  of  Ghkitnk,  accompanied  by  nearly  all  his  people  chanting  a  song 
in  slow  measure.    The  guests  took  up  the  song,  and  both  parties  walked 
op  to  the  village,  the  hosts  carrying  all  the  baggage  and  belongings  of 
their  visitors.    The  party  proceed^  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  chief, 
where  they  were  entertained  hospitably  during  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon.    Etiquette  did  not  permit  a  single  question  to  be  addressed 
to  the  newcomers  until  they  had  satisfied  their  appetites.    The  greatest 
delicacies,  berries  preserved  in  rancid  oil,  beluga  blubber,  dried  moose 
nose,  and  fish  spawn  were  pressed  upon  them  without  a  word  and  par- 
taken of  in  silence.    At  last  their  hunger  was  appeased  and  conversa- 
tion began,  which  was  kept  up  until  darkness  had  set  in.    Then  the 
chief  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  two 
wives  attired  himself  in  his  best  costume,  consisting  of  an  immense  hat 
trimmed  with  bears'  claws  and  beads,  and  a  loose  robe  of  white  cotton 
richly  embroidered  with  beads.    In  his  hands  he  had  rattles,  inflated 
bladders  filled  with  pebbles.    He  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  room 
and  began  to  dance,  two  of  his  sons  chanting  and  beating  time  with 
sticks.    The  measure  increased  in  rapidity  as  the  dance  proceeded, 
involving  a  corresponding  change  in  the  movements  of  the  chief,  who 
wound  up  his  performance  with  the  most  violent  contortions.    When  he 
was  thoroughly  exhausted  he  ceased  dancing  and  threw  upon  the  floor 
a  number  of  articles  he  wished  to  give  away.    The  spectators,  excited 
by  the  song,  also  produced  gifts  and  threw  them  upon  the  others.    The 
whole  was  then  distributed  among  those  present  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  oldest  woman  present,  the  chief  lifting  up  each  article 
and  the  woman  calling  the  name  of  the  person  who  should  have  it. 
After  this  the  chief  changed  his  costume  four  times,  performing  as  many 
dances,  and  after  each  there  was  a  distribution  of  presents.    This  cere- 
monial was  kept  up  for  three  successive  afternoons,  until  the  hunters 
departed  on  their  journey,  chanting  a  canoe  song  and  keeping  time  with 
their  paddles. 

Tbe  Tinnats-khotana,  though  nominally  Ohristians,  still  observe 
many  of  their  old  customs,  one  of  which  is  the  driving  away  of  evil  spir- 
its from  the  couch  of  a  dying  person.  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  kind 
in  a  village  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  missionary  establishment. 
A  woman  was  lying  upon  a  wretched  couch  in  her  last  moments,  while 
her  husband  stood  in  the  entrance  or  doorway  of  the  house,  loading  and 
firing  his  gun  and  shouting  between  the  discharges  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  yells  and  groans  from  the  other 
members  of  the  household,  his  neighbors  joining.  The  action  appeared 
to  be  cruel  and  savage,  but  the  intention  was  good,  being  to  frighten 
away  the  evil  spirits  from  the  dying  woman. 

The  Tinnatskhotana  have  many  traditions  of  gigantic  races,  living 
to  the  northward,  who  in  ancient  times  invaded  their  territory,  killing 
many  people.  One  old  man  assured  me  that  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
grandfather  one  of  these  giants  came  down  from  ther  mountains,  and  as 
be  strode  through  the  villages  he  would  pick  up  an  unfortunate  individ- 
ual in  each  hand,  swing  them  by  their  feet,  and  knock  their  heads 
together,  after  which  simimary  proceedings  he  would  deposit  them  in 
the  breast  of  his  parka.  It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  that  these 
savages  should  ever  have  heard  how  Polyphemus  t^ated  the  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses.  The  same  old  man,  in  speaking  of  the  tribes  adjoining 
the  Tinnats-khotana  in  the  north,  said  that  after  crossing  the  moun- 
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tains  the  traveler  wonld  first  come  to  tlie  Khailchan,  who  were  cannibals, 
easily  distinguished  by  a  blue  ring  around  the  mouth  caused  by  tiieir 
horrible  practice.  Beyond  this  tribe  lived  the  giants  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  still  beyond  them  a  very  small  race  of  people,  almost  black, 
but  exceedingly  skillM  in  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow.  Beyond  this 
dwarf  tribe  again  there  was  only  water  and  big  fish,  as  big  as  moun- 
tains. One  might  also  imagine  from  this  fantastic  description  that  the 
Tinnats-khotana  knew  of  the  undersized  Eskimo  of  the  Arctic  coast 
and  the  whales  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Their  superstitions  with  regard  to 
the  various  smoking  and  rumbling  volcanoes  in  their  country  are  numer- 
ous. They  do  not  like  to  approach  such  localities,  and  until  the  Bus- 
sians  settled  among  them  the  immediate  vicinity  of  volcanoes  served 
as  a  refuge  for  the  reindeer,  moose,  and  other  game,  which  were  never 
molested  there.  They  tell  of  an  eruption  of  the  Ilyamna  volcano,  dar- 
ing which  lava  and  rock  in  huge  masses  were  thrown  across  the  inlet, 
covering  up  whole  villages  with  debris.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
locate  with  accuracy  the  time  of  this  fearM  eruption,  but  aU  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Oooks  Inlet  are  yet  found  blocks  of  lava  and  conglom- 
erate that  invest  the  tradition  with  some  probability.  The  natives  also 
say  that  a  pestilence  followed  this  eruption,  nearly  destroying  the  peo- 
ple. This  also  we  may  believe  when  we  glance  at  the  large  number  of 
village  sites  almost  hidden  from  view  under  a  dense  covering  of  sphag- 
nous  growth. 

The  following  are  the  names  given  by  the  Tinnats  to  other  tribes: 

Their  own  name:  Tinnatz  or  Eonnatzkokhtana. 

Kaniagmute:  Ultz-chna  (slaves). 

Ghugachimute :  Tatliakhtana. 

Copper  Biver:  Otnokhotana. 

Thlinket:  Totkoliushok.[tJ 

Aleut:  Takhayuna. 

Aliadca  Peninsula:  Kieskakh-itina. 

Prairie  or  tundra  people:  Ghnil-chan. 

Ilyamna  people:  Ktzialtana. 

People  of  the  seacoast  with  long  spears:  Tutna. 

Dog-drivers  (in  the  north):  Tyndysiukhtana. 

Bussian:  Kaziakhtana  (Cossack). 

THE  AH-TENA  Ob'  AHTNA-KHOTANA. 

The  Ah-tena  (of  Dall),  a  name  signifying  <<  big  men,"  or  Otno-khotana, 
as  they  are  named  by  the  Tinnats,  occupy  the  whole  basin  of  the  Cop- 
per, or  Atnah,  Biver  and  its  tributaries.  Their  permanent  villages  are 
located  on  the  headwaters  of  the  river,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
the  sea.  They  do  not  number  over  300  all  told.  Their  position  is  that 
of  middlemen  between  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  the  seacoast  and  the  Atha- 
baskans  of  the  far  interior,  their  trading  operations  extending  as  far  as 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  and  Tennanah  rivers.  The  men  are  tall, 
straight,  and  very  active,  with  features  resembling  closely  those  of  the 
typical  North  American  Indian;  aquiline  noses  are  the  rule  among 
the  Atnah  people.  The  men  do  not  possess  any  beard,  or  perhaps 
remove  all  hair  from  the  face  after  the  custom  of  other  well-known 
tribes.  The  females  of  this  tribe  have  not  yet  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  any  white  men  who  lived  to  describe  them ;  two  or  three  Bus- 
sians  who  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  Copper  Biver  country  were 
killed  by  the  savages,  and  the  only  white  man  (a  miner)  who  has  made 
an  attempt  since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  though 
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suffered  to  reside  in  the  lower  Copper  Biver  region  for  nearly  two  years, 
was  not  permitted  to  visit  the  permanent  villages  or  to  ascertain  tlie 
mineral  resoorces  of  that  region.  The  name  of  the  river  from  which 
tins  tribe  has  taken  its  name  is  properly  Ahtnn,  or  ^^Big  Biver,''  tnn 
being  the  word  for  river  in  their  language  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Tin- 
nats.  The  party  of  Copper  Biver  natives  who  made  their  annual  visit 
to  the  Kuchek  trading  post  in  the  year  1881  gave  to  me,  as  their  tribal 
name,  Ahtnu-khotana,  or  ^^  Big  Biver  people."  For  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing the  seacoast  these  people  purchase  large  skin-covered  boats  of  the 
Ghagachimute  or  of  the  traders.  The  return  journey  up  the  river  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  as  at  two  different  points  glaciers  have  crossed 
the  river,  making  long  portages  over  the  ice  necessary.  The  men  claim 
that  they  must  spend  irom  three  to  four  weeks  on  their  return  voyage. 
This  assertion  is  probably  true,  as  they  abstain  from  purchasing  any 
article  of  weight  or  bulk  for  the  pur;>ose  of  their  trade,  confining  them- 
selves entirely  to  beads,  a  few  light  packages  of  cotton  prints,  and 
tobacco.  The  beads  are  purchased  by  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
seDing  them  again,  as  they  do  not  themselves  make  use  of  any  kind  of 
bead  ornaments.  Their  deerskin  garments  are  trimmed  with  porcu- 
pine-quill embroidery  and  fringes  alone.  They  wear  their  hair  long, 
either  hanging  loose  or  tied  in  a  single  scalp  lock  at  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  accompanying  plate  represents  one  of  these  Atnah  warriors, 
together  with  an  individusd  from  their  nearest  neighbors  in  the  east, 
the  Chilkhat  Thlinket.  For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  nothing  is 
known  of  their  domestic  life  or  their  beliefs  and  superstitions.  By  the 
Eskimo  of  Prince  William  Sound  the  Copper  Biver  people  are  called 
Yullit,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
term  signifies  ^^one  people.'^ 

IV.— The  Thlinket. 

The  Thlinket,  numbering  x)orhapB  somewhat  over  7,000  people,  and 
inhabiting  the  coast  and  islands  from  the  intersection  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-first  meridian  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  country, 
from  an  ethnological  point  of  view.  The  curious  totemic  system  is 
more  fully  developed  here  than  it  has  been  found  with  any  other  tribe. 
The  ties  of  the  totem  or  clanship  are  considered  far  stronger  than  those 
of  blood  relationship.  The  principal  clans  are  those  of  the  Baven,  the 
Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Whale.  Men  may  not  marry  in  their  own  clan, 
and  children  belong  to  the  dan  of  their  mother.  The  Thlinket  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  seacoast  by  the  natural  barrier  of  stupendous 
moontains  that  rise  everywhere  within  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
along  the  whole  length  of  their  territory;  hence  they  are  emphatically 
a  maritime  people,  skillful  in  the  construction  and  management  of  their 
huge  wooden  canoes,  fashioned  out  of  a  single  log.  Kearly  all  their 
subsistence  is  drawn  from  the  sea  and  from  the  rivers,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  deer  and  mountain  goat  from  the  mountains.  Their  country  is 
thickly  wooded,  and  as  a  consequence  their  dwellings  are  large,  being 
constructed  of  huge  planks  and  logs,  some  of  the  latter  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  make  us  wonder  how  these  savages  could  handle  them  with- 
out mechanical  appliances.  In  all  the  villages  where  the  Thlinket  live 
in  their  primitive  manner  totem  posts,  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height,  rise 
up  in  front  of  nearly  every  dwelling,  elaborately  carved  with  the  totem 
in  all  imaginable  variations,  and  indicating  in  some  obscure  way  the 
pedigree  of  the  owner.    The  Thlinket  excel  in  all  manner  of  carving  in 
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woody  bone,  or  stone.  They  shape  pipes,  ratUes,  and  masks,  with  all  fan* 
tasticied  forms,  from  the  hardest  material.  The  women  are  equally  skill- 
ful in  plaiting  baskets  from  spruce  roots  split  and  soaked  in  water. 
The  fibers  are  dyed  in  different  colors  and  worked  into  tasteful  patterns. 
In  former  times  they  also  made  a  practice  of  weaving  the  long  hair  of 
the  mountain  goat  into  cloaks  and  blankets  in  the  most  gorgeous  colors 
and  patterns,  but  since  the  introduction  of  woolen  blankets  and  maua- 
factured  clothing  this  art  baa  been  neglected  until  now  it  is  almost  lost, 
but  a  few  of  these  garments  now  existmg  as  heirlooms  in  the  more  prom- 
inent families. 

The  Thlinket,  like  their  near  relatives,  the  natives  of  British  Colam- 
bia,  have  always  owned  slaves,  and  the  custom  has  not  been  abolished 
among  them  since  their  transfer  to  the  United  States.    The  slaves  were 
always,  in  the  first  place,  prisoners  taken  in  war  and  sold  from  one  clan 
or  tribe  to  another,  but  the  descendants  of  these  slaves  also  remained 
in  the  condition  of  their  parents — liable  to  be  given  away,  traded  ofi',  or 
even  killed,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters.    The  former  custom  of 
killing  slaves  on  the  death  of  a  chief  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  serv- 
ants in  the  other  world  has  become  obsolete,  or  exists  only  nominally, 
as  for  long  years  previous  to  the  sale  of  the  territory  the  Thlinket  of 
Alaska  were  in  the  habit  of  accepting  presents  from  the  Bussian 
authorities  in  consideration  of  releasing  the  intended  victims  of  this 
practice.    They  resorted  to  the  same  extortion  dnring  the  first  year  of 
American  occupation,  when  the  military  commander  at  Sitka,  with  200 
or  300  soldiers  at  his  back,  was  weak  enough  to  comply  with  it  and  to 
bribe  the  insolent  chiefs  into  abstaining  from  murder.    They  think  any 
insult  or  injury  can  be  repaired  by  payment  of  money  or  goods.    The 
murder  of  a  relative  can  be  atoned  for  by  a  certain  number  of  blankets 
(their  common  currency  since  their  first  acquaintance  with  Caucasians). 
Wounds  and  injuries  are  assessed  in  proportion.    A  refusal  to  marry  a 
widow  of  an  uncle  or  elder  brother  can  also  be  settled  by  the  payment 
of  blankets.    Wars  are  frequently  avoided  by  an  indemnity  arrange- 
ment, and  they  go  so  far  in  this  system  of  compensation  that  they 
demand  payment  for  losses  from  parties  who  have  been  in  no  way 
instrumental  in  causing  them.    For  instance,  an  Indian  of  Sitka  broke 
into  the  room  of  two  miners  in  their  absence,  emptied  a  demijohn  of 
liquor,  and  died  in  consequence,  and  the   relatives  of  the  robber 
demanded  and  received  payuient  from  the  unfortunate  Oaucasians.    If 
a  man  be  attacked  by  a  savage  dog  and  kills  him  in  self-defense,  he 
must  pay  for  the  dog  to  the  Thlinket  owner.    A  small  trading  schooner, 
while  running  before  a  furious  gale,  rescued  two  Thlinket  from  a  sink- 
ing canoe,  which  had  been  carried  to  sea.    The  canoe  was  nearly  as 
long  as  the  schooner  and  could  not  be  carried  or  towed,  seeing  which 
the  natives  themselves  cut   the  worthless  craft  adrift.    When  the 
humane  captain  landed  the  rescued  men  at  their  village  he  was  aston- 
ished by  a  peremptory  demand  for  payment  for  the  canoe,  backed  by 
threats  of  retaliation  or  vengeance. 

The  observations  of  the  priest  Veniaminof,  who  labored  patiently 
among  the  people  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  those  of  several 
subsequent  explorers,  are  embodied  in  the  following  summary: 

The  tribe  or  race  who  call  themselves  Thlinket — that  is,  "  man  "  in 
their  own  language — but  who  received  from  the  Russians  the  names 
of  Kaliushi,  Koliushi,  or  Kolosh,  inhabit  the  coast  of  North  America 
from  Mount  St.  Blias  to  the  Columbia  Eiver,  or  from  latitude  60^  to 
450  north.    The  subject  of  my  investigation,  however,  has  been  that 
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■  porti<m  of  the  race  liying  north  of  the  I^ass  Biver,  or  of  the  British 

i  boandaiy.    Yeniaminof  estimated  the  nnmber  of  the  whole  race  at 

r    &om  20,000  to  25,000  living  within  the  Bnssian  lines,  Ibnt  the  estimate 

was  made  in  1840,  and  if  it  was  onoe  correct  a  remarkable  decrease  in 

nambers  mnst  have  taken  place  since. 

The  term  Kolosh,  applied  to  the  Thlinket  by  the  Bnssians,  is  not 
recognized  by  themselves.  It  is  a  term  perhaps  derived  from  the  Aleut 
irord  kalnga,  signifying  a  trough  or  wooden  dish.  When  the  first 
Russians  encountered  the  Thlinket  in  the  vicinity  of  Bitka  the  Aleutian 
banters  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  lip  ornament  of  the  Thlinket 
women,  consisting  of  a  trough-shaped  disk  inserted  in  an  incision  of 
the  under  lip.  In  speaking  of  these  natives  they  probably  described 
them  as  people  with  ^^kalugas,^  of  which  latter  word  kalushka  would 
be  the  diminutive,  and  thus  it  is  supposed  the  Russian  name  of  the 
tribe  originated.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  this 
deriviation,  as  we  meet  in  all  sections  of  the  former  Bussian  colonies 
with  provincialisms  of  Yakutish,  Kamchatkan,  and  Aleutian  origin. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  the  oldest  authors  on  the  subject 
aged  the  term  Kaliushi  or  Koliushi,  while  only  the  later  writers  adopted 
the  word  Kolosh.  In  Sitka,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  country, 
the  ancient  form  had  become  altogether  obsolete. 

Holmberg  noticed  that  in  Sitka  it  was  the  practice  to  address  a 
native  with  the  word  shniaga,  and  claims  that  this  also  had  become  a 
term  signifying  the  whole  race.    The  Russians  claimed  that  this  expres- 
sion is  of  Thlinket  origin,  but  this  seems  to  me  not  8upi>orted  by  evi- 
dence.   When  a  Thlinket  addresses  a  Bussian  he  also  uses  the  word 
shniaga,  which  seems  to  signify  "friend,  or  good  friend,  listen,^' or 
something  equivalent.    But  as  there  is  no  similar  word  in  the  Thlinket 
language  expressing  the  same  meaning,  we  may  surmise  that  the 
Thlinket  adopted  the  word  from  the  Bussian,  modifying  it  probably  to 
suit  their  own  idiom.    The  Thlinket  themselves  state  that  the  term  was 
adopted  from  the  Bussians;  it  is  only  too  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
woid  shniaga  sprang  from  the  Aleutian  or  some  other  native  tongue  of 
Alaska  or  Kamchatka.    The  Thlinket  themselves  adopt  names  from 
their  principal  places  of  residence,  such  as  Sitkakhoan,  Ohilkhatkhoan, 
and  Stakhinkhvan — that  is,  people  of  Sitka,  Ghilkhat,  and  Stakhin. 
Bussiaus  and  other  European  nations  with  whom  they  have  come  in 
contact  were  named  by  them  Kusskhakhoan,  but  to  the  Americans, 
with  whom  they  always  carried  on  a  clandestine  traffic  in  firearms  and 
powder,  they  applied  the  name  of  "  Whashtankhoan."    As  the  roots  of 
these  two  names  we  easily  recognize  the  words  Cossack  and  Boston. 
The  first  word  probably  sounded  at  first  Kussakekhoan.    Among  the 
Eskimo  of  the  west  the  same  word  is  in  use  as  Kossage  and  Koshage. 
The  Thlinket  tribe  is  divided  into  two  branches  or  clans,  the  Baven 
and  the  Wolf  family,  respectively.    Their  myths  or  traditions  speak  of 
two  heroes  or  gods,  who  at  the  beginning  of  time,  through  deeds  of 
valor  and  supernatural  power,  procured  fbr  mankind  the  advantages 
and  comforts  they  now  enjoy,  and  to  these  heroes  the  Thlinket  think 
they  trace  their  origin.    The  names  of  these  beings  or  demigods  were 
Teshl  or  Yehl,  the  ancestor  of  the  Baven  clan,  and  Khenookh,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Wolf  family.    In  spite  of  this  theory  of  their  origin, 
the  raven  and  the  wolf,  considered  as  animals,  do  not  take  an  important 
place  in  the  Thlinket  mythology.    In  discussing  the  mythology  or 
beliefs  of  the  Thlinket  we  shall  find  that  Yeshl  (or  Yehl)  during  his 
frequent  transformations  occasionally  adopted  the  form  of  the  raven. 
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aud  in  this  way  the  name  of  the  fcod  may  have  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  bird.  It  may  have  been  the  same  with  E^enookh,  though  the 
traditions  make  no  mention  of  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  wolf. 

Both  the  Baven  and  the  Wolf  clans  have  many  subordinate  divisions 
Thus,  in  the  Haven  clan  we  hear  of  the  Baven,  the  Frog,  the  Goose,  the 
Sea  Lion,  the  Owl,  the  Thlukhu  (a  species  of  salmon),  and  in  the  Wolf 
clan  the  family  of  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Eagle,  the  Porpoise,  the 
Shark,  etc. ;  and  each  of  these  subfamilies  is  again  divided  into  branches 
in  accordance  with  the  locality  occupied  by  it. 

The  Eaven  clan,  which  claims  to  have  sprung  from  Teshl,  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  enjoy  perhaps  the  greatest  respect,  but  the  Wolf 
clan  has  acquired  renown  through  its  greater  courage,  large  numbers, 
and  successful  warlike  expeditions  and  heroic  deeds. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Wolf  clan  is  the  Eliawak- 
hashthan  or  Kokhanthan,  living  on  the  Ohilkhat  Biver,  which  formerly 
held  but  little  intercourse  with  other  clans  and  maintained  a  reputation 
for  courage  and  ferocity.  Each  clan  or  family  displays  in  every  possi- 
ble way  the  totem  or  coat-of  arms  in  the  shape  of  some  easily -recognized 
part  of  the  animal  or  bird  that  has  given  the  name  to  their  division. 
We  find  such  representations  carved  or  painted  upon  canoes,  utensils, 
blankets,  shields,  wooden  helmets,  and  even  on  their  horses:  and  on 
solemn  occasions,  during  dances  and  feasts  in  memory  of  the  aead,  cre- 
mations, or  other  funeral  ceremonies,  we  frequently  find  iudiviauals 
dressed  up  altogether  in  the  form  of  the  totem  of  the  clan. 

Without  reference  to  clan  or  subdivision  all  the  Thlinket  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  containing  the  chiefs  or  the  nobility,  the  other  the 
common  people.  The  chieftainship  is  hereditary  in  the  families,  but 
the  authority  connected  therewith  is  entirely  dependent  upon  w^th, 
which  until  of  late  consisted  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  slaves.  The 
latter,  if  they  belonged  to  the  Thlinket  tribe,  formed  a  third  class,  as 
the  children  of  a  slave  always  remained  slaves,  but  the  majority  of  this 
class  were  originally  prisoners,  acquired  by  purchase  or  by  war  from 
other  tribes  to  the  southward,  in  the  British  possessions. 

Yeniaminofs  opinion  of  the  division  of  the  Thlinket  clans  was  that 
at  the  beginning  only  two  families  existed,  the  oldest  and  most  promi- 
nent members  of  which  were  Yeshl  and  Khenookh.  Their  children 
adopted  the  names  of  various  animals,  and  still  live  together,  though 
in  separate  houses.  Each  house  was  described  by  name  in  accordance 
with  its  position  (on  a  hill,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  river  or  lake) ;  but  when 
in  course  of  time  the  descendants  increased  in  number  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  other  dwelling  places,  carrjong  with  them,  howevei*,  the  name 
of  the  abandoned  locality  and  the  proud  title  of  a  ^<  son  of  Yeshl"  or  a 
^^  son  of  Khenookh."  These  names  have  descended  to  modern  times, 
while  the  progenitors,  whose  memory  is  carefully  preserved,  were  finally 
worshiped  as  god-like  beings  to  whom  the  Thlinket  owe  all  they  possess 
of  earthly  happiness. 

The  traditions  of  the  Thlinket  unite  in  the  theory  of  their  common 
origin  in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent,  whence  they  migrated 
northward  and  westward  until  they  emerged  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  vicinity  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island.  An  apparent  simi- 
larity between  the  languages  of  the  Apache  and  Aztec  tribes  and  that 
of  the  Thlinket,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Athabaskan  tribes  of  the 
north,  has  been  hinted  at  by  many  ethnologists  and  explorers  since  the 
days  of  Wrangell,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  circumstance. 

The  outward  characteristics  of  the  Thlinket  tribe  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  The  coarse,  stiff,  coal-black  hair;  dark  eyebrows,  but  faintly 
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(Mineated  over  the  large  black  eyes  fall  of  expression;  protruding 
cheek  bones;  tbick,  fdU  lips  (the  under  lips  of  the  women  distigared  by 
tJie  cnstom  of  inserting  round  or  oval  pieces  of  wood  or  bone),  and  the 
septum  of  the  men  pierced  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  ornaments; 
baratifhl,  white  teeth ;  ears  pierced  not  only  in  the  lobes,  but  all  around 
tbe  rim.  To  these  may  be  added  the  dark  color  of  the  skin,  a  medium 
stature,  and  a  proud,  erect  bearing  (this  only  applies  to  the  men).  The 
bands  of  the  women  are  very  small,  and  large  feet  are  rarely  met  with, 
fielbre  their  acquaintance  with  the  Eussians  the  only  clothing  of  the 
Thlinket  consisted  of  skins  sewed  together,  which  they  threw  around 
their  naked  bodies  without  regard  to  custom  or  fashion.  In  addition 
te  this  they  wore  on  festive  occasions  blankets  woven  out  of  the  fleeces 
of  mountain  goats.  From  time  immemorial  they  have  possessed  the 
art  of  dyeing  this  material  black  and  yellow  by  means  of  charcoal  and 
a  kind  of  moss  called  sekhone.  The  patterns  of  these  blau  kets  wrought 
Id  colors  exhibit  an  astonishing  degree  of  skill  and  industry;  the  hat, 
plaited  of  roots,  is  also  ornamented  with  figures  and  representations  of 
auilnids. 

By  nature  the  Thlinket  are  indolent,  those  inhabiting  the  coast  fre- 
quently living  upon  the  refuse  of  the  tide  upon  the  beach  that  can  be 
otitained  without  exertion.  As  long  as  they  lived  in  their  primitive 
state,  and  before  the  creation  of  artificial  wants,  the  men  of  the  Thlinket 
tribes  were  urged  to  exertion  only  by  the  rigorous  climate,  which  com> 
pelled  them  to  hunt  fur-bearing  animals  and  to  use  their  skins  as  cloth- 
ing. As  their  wants  increased,  however,  they  overcame  their  natural 
indolence,  and  now  they  labor  faithfully  and  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of 
iBcreaBing  their  means  of  purchasing  whatever  takes  their  fancy. 

The  male  costume  is  but  little  distinguished  from  that  of  the  females, 
each  wearing  now  (unless  they  have  adopted  the  garments  of  civiliza- 
tion) one  co^n  shirt  or  garment  reaching  to  the  knees,  a  woolen  blan- 
ket of  various  colors,  white,  red,  green,  and  blue,  and  ornamented  in 
front  with  rows  of  brass  or  pearl  buttons.  These  blankets  they  wear 
niQch  in  the  manner  prevailing  among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  throwing  one  end  over  the  shoulder.  Occasionally  the 
garment  is  tightened  around  the  waist  with  a  gorgeous  belt.  As  a 
role,  the  Thlinket  of  both  sexes  go  barefooted. 

Both  men  and  women  paint  their  faces  black  and  red  with  charcoal 
or  soot  and  vermilion  (cinnabar),  which  are  their  favorite  colors.  They 
are  mixed  with  seal  oil  and  rubbed  well  into  the  cuticle.  Subsequently 
ilgares  and  patterns  are  scratched  upon  this  surface  with  sticks  of 
wood.  The  wealthy  Thlinket  paint  their  faces  every  day,  while  the 
plebeians  indulge  in  this  luxury  only  occasionally. 

Hie  men  pierce  the  partition  of  the  nose,  the  ox)eration  being  per- 
formed in  early  childhood,  frequently  within  a  few  weeks  after  birth. 
In  the  aperture  thus  made  a  silver  ring  is  sometimes  inserted  large 
enough  to  cover  the  mouth,  but  the  poorer  individuals  insert  other  arti- 
cles, 8;ach  as  feathers,  etc.  They  also  pierce  the  lobes  of  the  ear  for 
^e  piirx)ose  of  inserting  sharks'  teeth,  shells,  and  other  ornaments, 
while  through  the  holes  around  tiie  rim  of  the  ear  they  draw  bits  of  red 
worsted  or  small  feathers.  Yeniaminof  states  that  each  hole  in  the  ear 
was  pierced  in  memory  of  some  event  or  deed. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  under  lip  of  a  female  (now  almost  obsolete) 
marked  an  epoch  in  her  life.  When  she  came  to  the  age  of  puberty  the 
Up  was  pierced  and  a  small  cylindrical  piece  of  bone  or  silver  was 
inserted.  As  long  as  she  remained  single  she  wore  this,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  married  a  larger  piece  of  wo^  or  bone  was  pressed  into  the 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 2^ 
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opehing  and  annually  replaced  by  a  still  larger  one,  the  inner  side  being 
holloweid  out.  Old  women  could  frequently  be  seen  with  such  labrete 
2  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for  these  individaals 
to  close  their  mouths,  the  under  lip  protruding,  distended  by  the  disk 
of  wood  or  bone,  in  the  most  disgusting  manner — the  failure  to  close 
the  mouth  causing  an  incessant  flow  of  saliva,  and  often  offensive  pus. 

The  Thlinket,  like  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast  of  North   ; — 
America,  may  be  called  marine  nomads,  as  they  occupy  fixed  dwelling  \^ 
places  only  during  the  winter,  roving  about  during  the  summer  in  search    ~ 
of  food  for  the  winter.    They  derive  their  principal  nourishment  fix^m 
the  sea,  a  few  roots,  weeds,  and  berries  forming  luxuries  only  of  the 
summer  season.    The  sea  that  washes  the  shore  is  extraordinarily  rich, 
not  only  in  fish,  but  in  all  kinds  of  moUusks  and  algaB.    The  ebb  tide 
bares  the  shore  twice  each  day  and  leaves  behind  an  abundance  of  such 
food  in  pools  and  on  the  rocks,  enabling  a  Thlinket  to  pick  up  his  din*      ^ 
ner  without  much  exertion.    He  refuses  no  kind  of  mollusk  and  con-     ^ 
sumes  nearly  every  species  of  marine  plant«    His  favorite  articles  of     > 
food  are  clams  and  mussels  {cardium  and  mytilus)y  eohinuSy  cuttle  fish,     i 
the  roe  of  herrings,  and  all  kinds  of  fish.    The  herring's  spawn  is  col- 
lected together  with  algse,  upon  which  it  has  been  deposited,  and  pre- 
served in  boxes  for  the  winter.    This  delicacy  is  not  considered  fit  for 
the  table  until  it  has  gone  through  a  process  of  fermentation.    Oil  i^ 
pressed  out  of  this  preserved  spawn  of  a  higher  and  '^ finer"  flavor  thaiB- 
that  of  seal  oil.    Of  the  cuttle  fish  only  the  arms  are  eaten,  and  thes^^ 
are  boiled  until  the  slimy  particles  coagulate.    In  contradistinction  firon^- 
the  Eskimo,  the  Thlinket  do  not  eat  their  fish  raw;  the  cooking  is  no?^^ 
done  in  iron  kettles,  but  in  former  times  they  used  for  this  porpos^^ 
water-tight  baskets,  into  which  heated  stones  were  thrown.    The  fistav- 
intended  to  be  kept  for  the  winter  is  not  dried  in  the  sun,  as  is  done  by 
the  Eskimo,  but  suspended  in  the  smoke  of  the  house. 

The  larger  marine  animals,  such  as  the  seal,  otter,  and  porpoise,  are 
much  hunted  and  furnish  abundant  food  to  the  Thlinket,  but  the  meat 
of  the  whale  is  held  to  be  unclean,  being  despised  by  all  the  Thlinket 
as  i)ork  is  by  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yakutats  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  This  change  in  habits  may  have  l^n 
caused  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Yakutats  to  Eskimo  tribes,  a  supposition 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Yakutat  femsdes  do  not  wear 
the  horrible  ornament  in  the  under  lip. 

The  Thlinket  dwelling  within  the  boundaries  of  Alaska  live  in  fixed 
settlements,  but  in  the  summer  they  leave  their  villages  and  roam  about 
at  will,  erecting  temporary  shelters  with  poles  and  bark  wherever  they 
remain  for  a  time.  The  winter  house  is  erected  with  great  care  and  is 
frequently  built  strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  fortification  against  the 
attacks  of  other  tribes.  The  height  of  the  Kolosh  or  Thlinket  house 
is  from  6  to  8  feet  and  consists  of  a  parallelogram  of  heavy  logs;  rafters 
joined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  covered  with  bark  form  a  rool 
The  entrance  consists  of  a  small  aperture,  generally  circular,  but  occa- 
sionally square  in  shape,  at  some  distance  from  the  gronnd.  Each  of 
these  apertures  can  be  closed  from  within  by  a  x>onderous  door.  In 
the  center  of  the  roof  there  is  a  large  square  opening  which  affords  an 
entrance  to  daylight  and  an  exit  for  the  smoke.  A  screen  of  planks  is 
always  placed  on  the  weather  side  of  this  opening  and  shifted  about  in 
accordance  with  the  wind.  Immediately  under  the  openinjz  in  the  roof 
is  a  large  fireplace  sunk  a  little  into  the  ground.  The  floors  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  consist  of  plank,  but  commonly  of  the  bare  soiL 
On  two  sides  of  the  interior  of  this  edifice  are  partitions  for  storage  of 
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dons  and  utensils,  while  in  the  background  opposite  the  entrance 
is  a  nnmber  of  small  box-like  partitions  serving  as  sleeping  and 
lion  rooms  for  individual  members  of  the  family.  These  latter 
ment8  are  not  high  enough  to  permit  the  inmate  to  stand  erect, 
ftrely  large  enough  to  allow  him  to  stretch  out. 
s  Thlinket  display  the  greatest  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
8,  each  being  carved  out  of  a  single  log.  The  war  canoes  differ 
those  in  common  use  only  in  size,  the  former  being  intended  to 
from  40  to  50  people,  while  the  latter  do  not  hold  more  than  10  or 
[*he  shape  is  substantially  the  same,  and  all  are  ornamented  in 
nd  Bteru  with  gaily  colored  figures  and  carvings,  the  war  canoes 
sntly  bearing  the  totem  of  the  owner.  The  handles  of  paddles  or 
te  also  similarly  ornamented. 

\g  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Thlinket  with  the  Europeans, 
onsequeutly  before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,' 
)088essed  the  art  of  forging  copper,  which  they  obtained  fh>m  the 
itants  of  the  Copper  Eiver  region,  A  tradition  exists  to  the  effect 
01  old  woman  of  Chilkhat  invented  the  art  of  forging,  and  that 
as  worshiped  in  consequence  as  a  benefactress  of  her  kind. .  For 
^ears  this  art  was  a  hereditary  secret  with  certain  families.  Dag- 
bnd  spears  are  now  manufactured  chiefly  of  iron.  The  dagger  is 
broad  and  has  two  blades,  one  on  each  side  of  the  handle,  the 
*  one  generally  much  shorter  than  the  lower,  and  the  handle  is 
d  with  leather  thongs  and  provided  with  a  long  strap  which  is 
iround  the  neck  during  combats  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the 
>n.  Both  blades  have  leather  sheaths,  also  fastened  to  the  person, 
dagger  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  Thlinket;  wherever 
go  they  carry  it  concealed  under  the  blanket.  In  the  market  of 
.  where  they  dispose  of  game  and  fish,  they  are  seldom  seen  with- 
t.  The  ironx>ointed  spear  was  used  only  in  war  and  has  been 
st  entirely  superseded  by  firearms. 

D  greatest  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  the  Thlinket  in  their  carvings 
K)d,  bone,  atid  slate,  but  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
,  cups,  etc.    This  work  is  now  done  altogether  with  implements  of 

the  modes  of  hunting  a  great  change  has  naturally  taken  place 
the  introduction  of  firearms,  and  the  sea  otter,  formerly  in  the 
est  abundance,  is  now  almost  extinct.  Superstition  interferes  with 
tive  pursuit  of  marine  birds,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
g  of  the  albatross  and  several  other  species  causes  bad  weather. 
»ear  was  formerly  rarely  hunted  by  the  superstitious  Thlinket,  who 
)een  told  by  the  shamans  that  it  is  a  man  who  has  assumed  the 
)  of  an  animal.  They  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  this  secret 
ture  first  became  known  through  the  daughter  of  a  chief  who  came 
itact  with  a  man  transformed  into  a  bear.  The  woman  in  question 
into  the  woods  to  gather  berries  and  incautiously  spoke  in  terms 
licule  of  the  bear,  whose  traces  she  observed  in  the  path.  In  pun- 
mt  for  her  levity  she  was  decoyed  into  the  bear's  lair  and  there 
elled  to  marry  him  and  assume  the  form  of  a  bear.  After  her  hus- 
and  her  ursine  child  had  been  killed  by  her  Thlinket  brethren,  she 
aed  to  her  home  in  her  former  shape  and  narrated  her  adventures, 
since  that  time  women  on  observing  tracks  of  a  bear  at  once 
to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  greatest  praise,  and  continue  in  this 
I  until  they  are  "out  of  the  woods.** 

greater  importance  than  the  chase,  perhaps,  is  the  fishery  of  the 
ket.    The  herring  catch  is  conducted  in  tiie  following  manner:  A 
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pole  aboat  10  feet  in  leogth  is  armed  with  iron  i>oiiit8  or  sails  aletti 
end,  at  intervals  of  au  inch  jBrom  each  other.  The  Thlinket  fisheniMft' 
propds  his  canoe  into  the  midst  of  a  school  of  herring  and  beats  tiM 
water  with  his  pole,  bringing  forth  a  herring  transfixed  by  each  m», 
point  at  nearly  every  stride.  The  canoe  is  speedily  filled  in  this  man- 
ner. The  halibut  is  caught  in  very  de^  water  with  wooden  hooks 
I>ointed  with  iron  or  bone,  the  line  cmisistiDg  of  kelp.  A  small  fidi 
named  ssakh  (the  enlachan,  or  candle-fish),  the  oil  of  which  is  very 
highly  prized  by  the  Thlinket*,  is  caught  in  baskets.  A  Thlinket  chi^ 
whetk  asked  whether  these  baskets  were  their  own  invention  or  intra- 
troduced  from  abroad,  related  the  following  story: 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  qd  Thlamehashakhiaii  (Croae  Soand)  a  Thlinket  named 
Khakhekhuthe,  who  with  three  companions  undertook  a  long  voyage  in  his  caDoe. 
They  oonld  not  make  a  landing  at  night,  and  laid  themselvee  down  in  the  hottom  of 
the  eaaoe  to  reit.  Khakhekhnthe  lajr  with  a  paddle  nnder  hia  head,  and  dieaned 
thttt  Tariona  hirdtf  were  flying  abont  him,  screaming.  He  seised  a  psOdle  Mid  Blmflk 
abont,  and  at  every  stroke  a  bird  fell.  When  he  awoke  he  found  his  oompanioos 
dead  in  the  boat,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  homeward  alone.  Here  sffain 
a  sorrowful  speclMole  met  his  eye.  All  his  people  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
had  died  during  his  absence.  Then  he  oonclnded  to  go  in  seanyh  of  people  ail  sttne 
other  place.  (Si  his- jonmey  ho  arrived  at  a  river,  the  month  of  which  was  ftJl  of 
small  tish«4  While  deliberating  on  the  best  way  of  securing  some  of  these  fish  with- 
out hook  or  line  he  invented  a  basket  of  pliable  willow  twigs,  and  tiiis  art  wu 
transmitted  to  all  the  Thlinket  he  met. 

This  is  the  trivial  ending  of  a  promising  tale  transmitted  to  as  by 
Holmberg. 

The  marriages  of  the  Thlinket  are  without  any  religions  ceremonies 
or  observances,  but  a  very  strict  rule  exists  preventing  the  contraction 
of  marriage  within  one  and  the  same  clan }  or,  in  other  words,  a  Thlin- 
ket of  the  Eaven  clan  mast  marry  a  wife  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  vice 
versa.  Polygamy  is  universal,  especially  among  the  wealthy,  but  the 
first  wife  always  preserves  a  supremacy  over  the  others.  Veniaminof 
stated  that  he  knew  a  chief  on  the  Nass  Biver  who  had  forty  wives. 

When  a  Thlinket  youth  has  selected  a  maiden  to  his  taste  he  sends  a 
middleman  to  the  parents  or  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  woman;  it 
the  answer  is  favorable  he  sends  to  the  future  fiither-in-law  as  many 
presents  as  he  can  buy,  borrow,  or  steal,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  spot 
in  person.    The  father  of  the  betrothed  invites  for  a  certain  day  aO  the 
relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  when  all  the  guests 
have  assembled  the  young  man  advances  to  the  center  of  the  floor  and 
seats  himself  with  his  back  to  the  door;  the  guests  then  begin  a  song, 
accompanied  with  dances,  in  order  to  coax  the  bride  from  her  hiding 
place  in  some  corner  of  the  room;    After  the  song,  which  is  composed 
only  for  this  occasion,  is  finished  the  floor  is  covered  with  cloth,  Airs, 
ana  other  articles  of  value  from  the  hiding  place  of  the  bride  to  the 
seat  of  t^e  groom,  and  the  maiden  in  festive  array  is  led  over  this  costly 
pathway  and  seated  beside  her  intended. 

During  this  and  all  the  subsequent  ceremonies  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  bride  shall  not  raise  her  head,  but  keep  it  in  a  bent 
I>osition.  Dances  and  songs  follow,  which  are  participated  in  by  all 
present  except  the  young  couple,  and  when  the  danoers  are  tired  refresh- 
ments are  served  to  all  except  the  bride  and  groom,  as  in  order  to  secure 
good  fortune  the  latter  are  obliged  to  fast  two  days.  When  this  period 
has  elapsed  they  are  furnished  a  small  quantity  of  food,  but  this  meal  is 
foUowed  by  another  fast  of  two  days,  and  only  after  four  days  of  fasting 
are  they  allowed  to  remain  together,  but  the  marriage  is  not  conaidered 
accomplished  until  four  weeks  have  dapsed.  If  the  bridegroom  is  rich 
he  gives  a  similar  feast  at  his  own  residence,  and  when  the 
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>  to  a  close  he  is  at  liberty  to  live  with  his  wife's  [Murents  or  at  his 
hoBie.  In  the  latter  case  the  bride  reoeiv4»8  a  dower  equal  iu  value 
le  presents  made  by  the  bridegroom.  This  marriage  can  be  dis- 
id  At  any  time  by  mutual  e^mseirtiy  but  in  that  case  the  presents  and 
w  must  be  returned.  If  the  man  is  dissatisfied  with  the  woman  he 
mod  her  home,  returning  the  dower  without  any  claim  for  a  return 
is  presents,  but  if  the  woman  proves  unfaithful  the  man  has  the 
b  to  reelaim  his  [Hresents  and  to  send  her  away  without  her  dower. 
11  Rucb  cases  the  children  remain  with  the  mother, 
miaminof  states  that  among  the  Thlinket,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
tie  of  Kadiak,  the  married  women  are  permitted  to  have  what  are 
d  ^' legitimate  lovers,"  or  ^'assistant  husbands,'^  who  are  maintained 
le  wives  and  enjoy  marital  rights  only  in  the  absence  of  the  original 
•od.  At  all  other  times  they  act  as  servants,  carrying  wood  and 
r  and  providing  food.  Among  the  Thlinket  tlie  ofiiceof  vice-hus- 
1  can  only  be  filled  by  a  brother  or  near  relative  of  the  husband, 
ter  the  death  of  the  husband  his  brother  or  a  son  of  his  sister  must 
ry  the  widow,  and  a  neglect  of  thisrule  has  frequently  caused  bloody 
L  If  no  such  relative  of  the  husband  is  in  existence  the  widow 
riie  right  to  select  another  from  a  strange  dan. 
the  seducer  of  a  wife  escapes  the  dagger  of  the  husband  he  must 
the  forgiveness  of  the  insulted  man ;  but  if  the  seducer  is  a  relative 
le  huslMmd  he  must  at  ouee  assume  the  office  of  '^  assistant.''  as 
ribed  above,  and  contribute  his  share  to  the  support  of  the  woman, 
lot  of  the  women  among  these  savages  is  not  to  be  envied;  they 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty  betbre  as  well  as  after  marriage, 
special  suffering  imposed  upon  all  womankind  by  nature  is  increai^ 
a  hundredfold  by  ancient  custom  and  superstition.  At  the  time 
tuldbirth,  when  women  more  than  at  any  other  time  are  in  need  of 
itanoe,  the  Thiinket  females  are  driven  out  of  the  house  and  left  to 
r  fate,  shunned  by  everybody  as  unclean.  The  child  is  born  in  the 
L  air,  no  matter  at  what  season^  and  only  some  time  after  the  birth 
e  mother  allowed  to  enter  a  rude  shed,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
re  she  is  confined  for  ten  days. 
olmbei;g  relates  the  following : 

ion  I  WM  on  41m  point  of  departare  from  Sitka  for  Califonri%  at  the  end  of 
ubar,  VSSO,  I  waa  detained  foreeTeral  da^a  by  bad  weather  and  oontrary  winds, 
hip  beine  anchored  directly  opposite  the  Thiinket  village.  On  several  occa- 
I  noticed  a  heartrending  cry  of  difltreae  from  the  hills  back  of  the  village,  and 
inquiry  I  learned  that  these  were  the  cries  of  several  women  abont  to  give 
to  children,  and  who  had  been  driven  forth  from  their  homes.  There  they  lay 
ig  a  violent  atonn  of  rain  and  snow,  deprived  of  aU  asaistance. 

new-bom  child  is  not  allowed  to  taste  its  natural  food  until  it  has 
ited,  and  if  this  does  not  occur  naturally  its  little  stomach  is 
sed  and  squeezed  until  the  desired  eifect  is  secured.  At  the  age  of 
w  weeks  the  babe  is  wrapped  in  furs  and  strapped  nx>on  a  board, 
is  always  carried  abont  by  the  mother.  The  infants  are  given  the 
«t  from  ten  to  thirty  months,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  other 
after  they  are  a  year  old.  The  first  strong  nourishment  given  them 
Bnerally  the  raw  blubber  of  marine  animals,  except  that  of  the 
le.  As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  walk  it  is  bathed  daily  in  the 
without  regard  to  the  season,  which  accounts  to  some  ezt^oit  for 
robustness  of  the  body  of  the  Thiinket  after  he  has  once  passed 
bender  age.  On  the  other  hand,  this  castom  explains  the  decrease 
umbers,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  children 
ive  the  ordeal.  All  the  men  of  the  Thiinket  tribes  preserve  the 
om  of  bathing  frequently  in  the  sea  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
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Each  Thlinket  baa  one  name  from  his  mother  and  another  from  bis 
father.  The  first  is  applied  immediately  after  the  birth  by  the  mother 
or  her  relatives,  and  is  generally  the  name  of  some  distingnished 
ancestor  of  the  mother.  The  other  name  is  taken  froni  a  deceased 
relative  on  the  father's  side,  but  this  is  applied  only  on  some  festive 
occasion  or  daring  some  great  memorial  feast.  Such  Thlinket  as  are 
nnable  to  provide  a  feast  of  this  kind  remain  without  the  second  name. 
A  wealthy  chief  has  the  right  to  apply  sach  a  name  at  the  time  of  birth 
of  a  son,  bat  in  that  case  the  son  is  bonnd  in  coarse  of  time  to  celebrate 
a  feast  in  memory  of  the  paternal  ancestor  after  whom  he  has  been 
named.  If  a  father  possesses  a  son  who  has  distinguished  himself  the 
father  is  named  after  this  son,  as  "the  father  of  such  and  such  a  one." 
Holmberg  relates  that  among  the  principal  chiefs  of  Sitka  there  was 
one  whose  name  from  the  mother's  side  was  Shighakhu,  but  during  a 
great  festival  he  received  the  name  of  an  uncle,  Kukhan.  He  was  sub- 
sequently baptised  and  received  the  Christian  name  of  Michael.  As 
the  most  powerfhl  and  distinguished  among  the  chiefs  he  ought  to  have 
had  a  distinguished  son,  and  thereby  derived  the  fourth  name,  but  as 
he  had  no  son  the  other  Thlinket,  in  derision,  called  him  after  one  of 
his  dogs  and  spoke  of  him  as  "the  fiftther  of  such  and  such  a  dog." 

As  soon  as  a  young  girl  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  she  is  confined 
in  a  dark  shed  with  not  room  enough  to  move  about.  For  a  whole  year 
she  has  to  remain  secluded  here,  ^ing  regarded  as  unworthy  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  during  the  whole  time  she  must  wear  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  so  that  she  can  not  even  look  heavenward.  Only  the 
mother  and  a  female  slave  have  the  right  to  bring  food  to  her.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  inexpressible  misery  this  long  imprisonment  must 
cause.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka  and  other  settlements,  how- 
ever, the  Thlinket  have  reduced  the  period  of  seclusion  to  six,  and  in 
some  instances  to  even  three  months.  During  the  first  weeks  of  this 
imprisonment  the  operation  of  piercing  the  under  lip  takes  place. 
Female  slaves  are  excepted  from  all  such  ceremonies  and  observances. 

All  observers  and  visitors  at  Sitka  have  noticed  that  the  Thlinket  < 
women  have  a  waddUng,  crooked,  and  sometimes  even  a  limping  gait, 
which  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  proud  and  erect ' 
bearing  of  the  men.  It  would  be  a  natural  conclusion  to  ascribe  this 
defect  to  this  long  period  of  imprisonment  at  a  time  when  the  female^ 
body  is  developing  most  rapidy,  but  we  find  the  same  custom  to  exist* 
among  Eskimo  tribes,  with  even  stricter  rules,  without  causing  a  similar* 
change  in  the  gait  and  bearing  of  the  women. 

Aj^r  the  period  of  seclasion  of  a  wealthy  female  Thlinket  has  expired 
the  relatives  provide  a  feast,  during  which  the  girl,  richly  clothed,  is 
presented  to  the  assembled  guests,  who  have  been  feasted  and  treated 
to  all  the  delicacies  of  the  ThUnxet  cuisine.  The  female  slave  who 
assists  in  dressing  the  girl  for  this  festivity  generally  receives  her  free- 
dom, and  the  garments  worn  during  imprisonment  are  destroyed. 

The  Thlinket  consider  corporal  punishment  as  the  greatest  disgrace 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  free  man^  and  consequently  they  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  make  use  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  however,  it  may  be  employed. 
When  a  boy  refuses  to  bathe  in  cold  water  he  is  compelled  by  beating 
with  a  stick  to  do  so;  but  this  is  looked  upon  not  as  a  punishment,  but 
as  a  means  of  hardening  the  body.  Theft  is  in  their  opinion  not  much 
of  a  crime;  and  if  a  thief  is  caught  he  is  only  required  to  return  the 
stolen  article  or  pay  its  value.  For  murder  the  law  is,  <*  blood  demands 
blood." 

The  wars  of  the  Thlinket,  now  of  rare  occurrence,  were  either  general 
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or  pnvate  in  character.  The  general  wars  were  conducted  with  great 
cruelty  by  means  of  ambush  or  surprise,  and  the  captives  were  made 
slaves.  Early  English  and  American  visitors  to  the  Thlinket  coast 
reported  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  scalping  and  that  scalps  were 
used  on  festive  occasions  to  ornament  the  legs  of  the  dancers.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  Thlinket  ever  were  cannibals,  and 
nothing  has  been  stated  on  this  point  by  early  explorers.  Only  the 
English  Oaptain  Meares,  who  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Nootka  Sound, 
states  that  the  natives  there,  who  are  closely  related  to  the  Thlinket 
&miiy,  acknowledged  to  cannibal  practices. 

When  a  Thlinket  warrior  prepared  himself  for  a  war  he  painted  his 
fMe  ted  and  powdered  his  hair  with  the  white  down  of  the  eagle.  The 
last-mentioned  decoration  is  always  an  indication  of  great  solemnity  in 
the  undertaking. 

The  private  wars  consisted  only  of  quarrels  between  subordinate  clans 
or  families,  and  occasionally  such  disputes  were  settled  by  single  combat. 
In  this  case  each  party  to  the  contest  chose  one  fighting  man  from  their 
midst.  The  two  families  or  clans  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  while 
the  two  combatants,  provided  with  thick  armor  made  of  moose  or  bear 
skin,  and  with  wooden  helmets,  carved  in  the  shape  of  the  family  totem, 
protecting  the  head.  The  only  weapon  used  on  such  occasions  was  the 
dagger,  and  the  contest  was  accompanied  with  dancing  and  singing  on 
both  siaes.  When  x)eace  was  made  an  exchange  of  hostages  took  place, 
and  it  was  the  custom  for  the  latter  to  eat  for  several  days  only  with 
the  left  hand,  the  right  having  borne  arms  too  recently.  To  each  hostage 
two  companions  from  the  opposite  side  were  assigned  to  watch  him,  and 
these  companions  had  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  hostage. 

The  Thlinket  bum  their  dead  upon  funeral  pyres,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bodies  of  shamans  or  sorcerers,  which  are  deposited  in  boxes 
devated  on  post-s.  The  dead  slave  is  not  considered  worthy  of  any 
ceremony  whatever;  his  corpse  is  thrown  into  the  sea  like  the  carcass 
of  a  dog.  When  a  Thlinket  dies  his  relatives  prepare  a  great  feast, 
inviting  a  multitude  of  guests,  especially  if  the  deceased  has  been  a 
chief  or  a  wealthy  and  prominent  member  of  a  clan.  The  guests  are 
chosen  only  from  a  strange  clan;  for  instance,  if  the  deceased  belonged 
to  the  Baven  clan  the  guests  must  be  from  the  Wolf  clan,  and  vice 
versa.  "No  certain  time  is  set  for  the  cremation  or  for  the  festivities; 
this  depends  altogether  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations,  and 
it  frequently  occurs  that  the  corpse  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putre- 
faction when  the  time  arrives.  Poor  people,  who  are  unable  to  defray 
the  cost  of  such  ceremonies,  take  their  dead  to  some  distant  cove  or 
bay  and  burn  them  without  any  display.  When  the  guests  have  assem- 
bled and  the  pyre  has  been  erected,  the  corpse  is  carried  out  of  the 
village  by  invited  guests  and  placed  upon  the  fagots.  The  pyre  is 
then  ignited  in  the  presence  of  the  relatives,  but  these  latter  take 
no  active  part,  confining  themselves  to  crying,  weeping,  and  howling. 
On  such  occasions  many  burn  their  hair,  placing  the  head  in  the  flames; 
others  cut  their  hair  short  and  smear  the  face  with  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased.  The  Thlinket  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  boast  of  torturing 
themselves  in  the  most  reckless  manner  at  the  time  of  cremation,  slash- 
ing and  tearing  their  arms  with  knives  and  beating  and  bruising  the 
face  with  sharp  rocks.  When  the  cremation  of  the  body  has  been 
accomplished  the  guests  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased  and 
seat  themselves  with  the  widow,  who  belongs  to  their  clan,  around  the 
walls  of  the  hut;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  then  appear  with  hair 
burned  and  cropped,  £etces  blackened  and  disfigured,  and  place  them- 
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selves  within  the  circle  of  guests,  sadly  leaning  upon  sticks  with  bowe4 
heads,  ^nd  then  begin  their  funeral  dirges  with  weeping  and  howling. 
The  guests  take  up  the  song  when  the  relatives  are  exhausted,  and 
thus  the  howling  is  kept  up  lor  four  nights  in  succession,  with  only  a 
brirf  interruption  for  refreshment.  During  this  period  of  moomiiig, 
if  the  deceased  had  been  a  chief,  or  wealthy,  the  relatives  formerly 
killed  one  or  two  slaves,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  dead,  in  order  to 
give  him  service  in  the  other  world.  This  is  the  only  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  belief  in  a  future  life  by  the  Thliuket  At  the  end  of 
the  x>eriod  of  mourning,  or  on  the  fourth  day  following  the  cremation, 
the  relatives  wash  their  blackened  faces  and  paint  them  with  gay  colors, 
at  the  same  time  making  presents  to  all  the  guests,  chiefly  to  those  who 
assisted  in  burning  the  corpse.  Then  the  guests  are  feasted  ai^gain,  and 
the  ceremony  is  at  an  end.  The  heir  of  the  deceased  is  his  sister's 
sou,  or,  if  he  has  no  such  relative,  a  younger  brother.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  heir  was  compelled  to  marry  the  widow. 

The  festivities  of  the  Thlinket  consist  almost  exclusively  of  singing, 
dancing,  gorging,  and  a  distribution  of  presents.  The  danoe  consists 
of  very  rapid  motion  and  passionate  action,  according  to  the  wording  of 
a  song  or  the  significance  of  the  feast.  All  the  festivities  I  have  thus 
far  mentioned  l^long,  with  the  exception  of  cremation,  to  the  occasions 
of  minor  importance;  of  the  same  class  are  the  festivities  on  the  occa- 
sion of  moving  from  one  dweUing  place  to  another,  which  form  a  par- 
allel to  the  house-warming  of  civilization;  so  also  are  the  sorceries  or 
incantations.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
with  the  religious  views  of  the  Thlinket  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
dancing  and  singing  are  carried  on  without  any  apparent  motive,  and 
on  such  occasions  imitations  of  the  actions  during  the  greater  festivities 
are  given,  apparently  with  the  object  of  keeping  them  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  by  repetiton. 

The  festivity  in  memory  of  a  deceased  relative  is  by  far  the  most 
important  celebrated  among  the  Thlinket.  They  call  it  *'  to  glorify  the 
dead,"  and  frequently  monuments  are  erected  during  such  occasions, 
not  so  much  in  honor  of  the  deceased  as  in  memory  of  the  feast  and  its 
giver.  However,  as  only  the  wealthy  are  able  to  celebrate  such  feasts^ 
and  the  expense  is  exceedingly  great,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Guests  are  invited  from  many  distant  settlements,  and  sJl  these  must 
not  only  be  fed  but  also  loaded  with  presents.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  giver  of  a  feast  thus  squanders  not  only  his  whole  xKMsessions 
but  also  the  dower  of  his  wife,  the  result  being  a  life  of  the  greatest 
penury  for  himself;  but  he  is  satisfied  with  the  honor  of  having  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  his  deceased  ancestor  in  a  dignified  manner. 

Sometimes  these  festivities  are  confined  to  one  fomily,  sometimes  a 
whole  settlement  is  invited.  Long  before  the  period  agreed  upon 
arrives,  messengers  are  sent  out  near  and  far  to  call  the  guest  from  dis- 
tant clans  or  tribes,  not  by  name,  but  simply  saying  that  aU  may  come 
who  wish  to  do  so.  Frequently  women  and  children  accompai^y  the 
guests.  The  house  designated  for  the  celebration  is  cleansed  as  much 
as  possible,  or  perhaps  a  new  house  is  erected  for  the  purpose,  orna- 
mented within  and  without  with  the  totems  of  the  possessor.  When 
the  guests  arrive  the  feast  begins  with  dancing  and  singing,  lasting 
until  the  following  morning;  then  comes  the  grand  repast,  of  which 
only  the  guests,  who  always  begin  the  festivities,  have  a  right  to  par- 
take. For  many  days  and  nights  singing  and  dancing  aire  only  inter- 
rupted by  eating,  and  the  whole  celebration  continues  as  long  as  the 
giver  of  the  least  is  able  to  feed  the  visitors.    On  the  evening  of  the 
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oolidiuion  of  tbe  eetremooies  tlie  host  retires  to  a  comer  of  the  bouse 
MeonpaBied  by  a  slave,  and  there  is  adorned  with  garments  used  <m]y 
•D  SQoh  ooeasions  and  k^t  as  heirlooms  in  tbe  family.  These  garments 
nry  in'tioie  different  dans,  and  consist  chiefly  of  parts  of  the  animal 
npreseoted  by  the  totem  of  the  dan.  This  dress  formerly  was  oma- 
nenled  with  .sea-otter  teeth ^jibboDS,  striiw  of  ermine  skin,  etc.  The 
dave  who  assists  his  master  in  dressing  for  this  feast  always  seoeives 

As  ecMm  as  the  host  emerges  from  his  concealment  in  georgeons 

way,  siuroiuided  by  slaves,  the  whole  assembly  breaks  out  into  the 

ery  of  the  auimal  re{iresenting  the  family  totem.    (Holmberg  states 

tbat  in  accordance  with  the  pecnliar  tone  or  inflection  of  his  cry  one  or 

^Kwe  slaves  were  killed.)    Upon  completion  of  this  sacrifice  the  rela- 

tives  of  the  host  begin  the  traditional  songs  of  their  clan,  singing  ot 

the  origin  of  the  family  and  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.    Then  the 

best  seats  himself  on  the  floor,  and  the  presents  intended  ibr  distriba- 

tioii  aie  deposited  before  him.    The  dis^ibntion  is  by  no  means  equal, 

the  wealthy  and  the  most  prominent  individuals  receiving  the  greiftter 

number  of  piesents  of  the  greatest  valne,  often  consistiug  of  slaves, 

wiiile  the  poor  have  to  be  satisfied  with  womont  blankets  or  even 

Ika^tioDS  of  the  same.    This  virtoally  ends  the  festivity,  but  frequently 

a  lepetitioB  of  the  whole  afiair  occurs  in  the  next  house,  and  so  on 

antil  the  whole  settlement  has  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  occa- 

aon.    As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  giver  of  such  a  feast  has  the 

light  to  adopt  the  name  of  an  ancestor  on  his  father's  side. 

AAether  festive  occasion  must  be  mentioned,  which  also  belonged  to 

tke  wkOfte  important  feasts,  and  was  intended  to  give  social  standing  to 

ehiltken.    Great  expense  in  the  shape  of  presents  was  connected  with 

tiiis  feast,  but  aA  present  it  is  rarely  observed.    It  is  very  similar  to 

those  Already  described,  differing  only  in  a  few  minor  ceremonies.    No 

alaves  were  killed  on  these  occasions,  but  on  the  contrary  a  number  of 

tbem,  jequal  to  the  number  of  children  in  whose  honor  the  feast  was 

gi^en,  were  liberated.    For  this  occasion  a  new  house  was  erected  with 

1^  assistance  of  the  invited  guests  as  well  as  of  the  x)eople  of  tbe  dan. 

-All  who  partidpated  in  the  labor,  without  regard  to  family,  received 

)>fesents,  while  at  all  other  feasts  only  the  guests  were  thus  remem- 

^liered.    After  singing  and  dancing  and  the  distribution  of  presents  the 

^diildren  were  introduced  one  by  one  and  subjected  to  the  operation  of 

pt^dng  the  ears.    As  soon  as  the  awl  was  introduced  and  the  puncture 

made  sM  persons  present  gave  forth  a  hissing  sound,  probably  with  the 

intentimi  of  smothering  the  cries  of  the  children.    After  the  operation 

piesents  were  again  distributed  a^d  a  final  repast  indulged  in. 

BefoDS  taming  my  attention  to  the  religious  views  and  myths  of  the 
ThUnket,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  were 
oonddered  by  their  masters  as  merchandise,  and  given  away  or  killed 
St  their  pleasure.  The  slaves  of  the  Thlinket  all  sprang  from  prisoners 
of  war  (but  frequently  the  prisoners  of  one  dan  were  purchased  by  mem- 
faora  of  another),  or  they  were  born  of  female  slaves.  Though  under 
Ihe  Bosflian  rule  wars  among  the  Thlinket  tribes  became  of  rare  occur- 
lence,  the  number  of  slaves  did  not  diminish.  The  supply  was  kept  up 
Iqr  barter  with  the  more  southern  tribes,  and  at  that  time  a  majority  of 
the  slaves  belonged  to  the  Flathead  Indians  of  the  British  possessions. 

The  slave  eigoyed  no  dvil  rights  whatever  among  the  Thlinket.  He 
could  not  possess  property,  and  if  he  acquired  anything  by  labor  or  by 
gift  it  was  still  the  property  of  his  master.  He  could  not  marry  with- 
out his  master's  consent,  and  very  rarely  was  he  allowed  to  do  so  at  all* 
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As  already  mentioned,  slaves  were  killed  on  festiveoccasionsorliberated. 
The  liberated  slave  was  invested  with  the  rights  of  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  Thlinket,  and  was  counted  with  the  clan  to  whieh  his  mother 
belonged.  This  rule  held  good  with  the  slaves  from  the  British  posses- 
sions, as  there  also  the  natives  are  divided  into  the  Baven  and  the  Wolf 
clans.  Barely  an  able-bodied  slave  was  slaagh  tered  on  festive  occasions, 
as  he  was  looked  upon  as  merchandise  of  the  greatest  valae,  difficult 
to  replace.  If  an  intended  victim  managed  to  escax)e  or  to  conceal  him- 
self he  was  allowed  to  live,  and  might  retnm  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  festivities  at  the  house  of  his  master  without  incurring  punishment. 
It  frequently  occurred  that  powerful  chiefs  assisted  fiftvorite  slaves  on 
such  occasions  to  make  their  e8cai)e.  The  universal  rule  was,  however, 
to  select  for  the  sacrifice  only  the  old  or  diseased  slaves  who  were  more 
of  a  burden  than  profit  to  their  masters.  Of  the  honor  of  cremation 
after  death  the  slave  was  deprived. 

In  the  Thlinket  mythology  Yeshl  or  Yehl  occupies  the  place  of  crea- 
tor of  all  bein  gs  and  thin  gs,  and  his  power  is  unlimited ;  he  created  every- 
thing  in  the  world,  the  earth,  man,  plants,  etc.,  and  assigned  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  to  their  places.  He  loves  mankind,  but  in 
times  of  anger  he  sends  disease  and  misfortune.  He  existed  before  his 
birth;  he  does  not  grow  old  and  does  not  die,  and  with  the  east  wind 
the  Thlinket  receive  tidings  of  his  existence.  His  dwelling-place  is  at 
the  place  nearest  where  the  east  wind  blows  (called  by  the  Thlinket 
Ssannakhe).  The  Thlinket  locate  this  place  about  the  source  of  the 
river  Nass,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the  British  boundary.  This 
locality  is  still  called  Nass-Shakiyeshl.  Yeshl  has  a  son,  but  his  mother 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  have  remained  unknown.  The  son 
loves  mankind  still  more  than  his  father,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that 
he  intercedes  with  the  latter  in  his  wrath  and  supplies  mankind  with 
food.  That  Yeshl  is  the  origin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Baven  clan,  has 
been  already  mentioned*  The  life  and  deeds  of  Ye&hl  form  the  only 
thing  in  the  shape  of  dogma  in  the  belief  of  the  Thlinket,  and  their 
whole  moral  code  is  comprised  in  the  doctrine,  ^<As  Yeshl  lived  and 
acted,  so  must  we  live  and  act."  There  was  a  time  when  the  world 
was  not  and  man  lived  in  the  dark;  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
Thlinket  who  had  a  wife  and  a  sister;  the  former  he  loved  so  much 
that  he  would  not  allow  her  to  do  anything;  she  sat  the  whole  long 
day  in  her  cabin,  or  outside  upon  a  little  hill,  just  as  the  Thlinket  love 
to  do  now.  She  had  always  eight  little  birds  about  her  with  a  bright 
red  color,  such  as  come  up  to  this  part  of  the  coast  frt)m  Galifomia, 
and  are  called  kun  by  the  Thlinket;  and  whenever  she  indulged  in  the 
most  innocent  conversation  with  ajiy  other  Thlinket  the  birds  flew 
away  and  thus  informed  the  jealous  husband.  His  jealousy^  however, 
went  still  further;  every  time  that  he  went  to  the  woods  to  build  canoes, 
in  which  art  he  was  a  great  master,  he  placed  his  wife  in  a  box,  lock- 
ing the  same.  His  sister  had  several  sons — ^it  is  not  known  by  whom — 
but  the  suspicious  uncle  killed  them  all,  one  after  the  other.  Aa  soon 
as  he  noticed  that  the  nephew  was  approaching  manhood,  and  perhaps 
cast  his  eyes  upon  his  wife,  he  invited  him  to  go  fishing  in  his  canoe, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  at  a  distance  frt)m  the  shore  he  upset  the 
canoe  of  the  nephew,  and  thus  got  rid  of  a  possible  rival.  At  length 
the  mother,  inconsolable  over  the  loss  of  her  child,  walked  along  the 
shore  weeping;  she  observed  a  number  of  large  dolphins  or  whales 
passing  by  the  shore,  and  one  of  them  hastened  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  the  mourning  mother.  When  he  learned  the  cause  of  her 
sorrow  he  advised  her  to  go  into  the  water,  pick  up  a  small  pebble  from 
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the  bottom,  swallow  it,  and  then  drink  copiously  of  sea  water,    aa  soon 
as  tbe  whale  had  left  she  followed  his  oonnsel,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  in  eight  montiis  later  she  'gave  birth  to  a  son  whom  she  considered 
a  common  mortal,  but  it  was  Yeshl.    Previous  to  his  birth  the  mother 
concealed  herself  from  her  brother.    When  Yeshl  grew  up  to  boyhood 
his  mother  made  him  a  bow  and  arrow  and  taught  him  their  uses. 
Yeshl  soon  became  an  expert  and  a  successful  marksman,  so  that  no 
bird  could  escape  his  arrow,  and  as  proof  of  his  great  skill  it  is  narrated 
that  the  mother  had  a  long  garment  made  entirely  out  of  the  skins  of 
homming-birds  shot  by  the  son.    One  morning  when  Yeshl  arose  he 
saw  seatod  before  the  door  of  the  hut  a  large  bird  with  a  taU  as  long 
as  that  of  a  magpie,  and  provided  with  a  long,  strong  bill  with  a  metal- 
lic luster.    This  bird  the  Thiinket  named  kutzgbatushl — that  is,  a 
crane  who  can  reach  heaven.    This  bird  Yeshl  killed  and  carefully 
removed  its  skin,  which  he  put  on  himself,  and  immediately  expressed 
not  only  the  desire  but  the  power  to  fly.    He  arose  at  once  into  the  air 
and  flew  so  £Eur  that  he  struck  against  the  clouds  with  this  bill  with 
such  force  that  he  remained  hanging,  and  only  with  difficulty  succeeded 
in  extricating  himself  from  his  disagreeable  position.    As  soon  as  he 
bad  freed  himself  he  returned  to  his  hut,  dofied  the  bird's  skin^  and 
concealed  it.    At  another  time  he  killed  in  a  similar  manner  a  gigantic 
duck,  and  thereby  procured  for  his  mother  the  power  to  both  swim 
and  fly. 

When  Yeshl  had  grown  up  to  manhood  he  heard  from  his  mother  of 
the  crimes  of  his  uncle  and  the  sad  fate  of  his  brethren.    He  set  out  at 
once  to  revenge  himself,  and  soon  reached  the  dwelling  of  his  unde, 
who  was  absent  in  the  forest  working.    He  opened  at  once  the  box  in 
Which  his  uncle's  wife  was  confined,  and  the  birds  flew  away.    The 
ancle  returned  homeward  in  a  great  rage,  but  Yeshl  sat  calmly  with- 
out stirring  from  his  place.    The  uncle  tlien  called  him  out  of  the  hut, 
led  him  into  a  canoe,  and  paddled  out  to  sea  to  a  spot  where  a  number 
t)f  marine  monsters  were  sporting  about.    Here  he  threw  him  into  the 
water,  believing  that  he  was  rid  of  another  enemy,  but  Yeshl  walked 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  beach  and  rejoined  his  uncle.    Seeing 
that  he  could  not  destroy  his  nephew  by  any  common  means,  he  ordained 
in  his  wrath  that  a  flood  should  arise,  and  the  ocean  began  to  rise  higher 
and  higher,  but  Yeshl  again  crawled  into  his  bird  skin  and  flew  away 
to  the  douds,  hanging  there  with  his  bill  until  the  flood  had  covered 
all  the  mountains,  just  touched  his  wings,  and  then  subsided.    Then  he 
let  go  his  hold,  fell  into  the  sea  upon  a  bunch  of  kelp,  and  a  sea  otter 
carried  him  thence  to  the  shore. 

The  Stakhin  Thiinket  tell  this  story  somewhat  differently.  They  say 
that  Yeshl  after  his  aerial  flight  fell  down  upon  Qneen  Charlotte  Island, 
and  picking  up  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  Douglas  pine  (called  by  the 
Thiinket  shlakh,  by  the  Bnssians  chaga,  of  which  the  best  canoes  are 
made)  in  his  bill  he  flew  all  over  the  other  islands,  and  wherever  he  let 
fall  a  piece  of  this  wood,  there  this  tree,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Thiinket,  grows  now.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  reach  the  island  of 
Sitka,  as  ^is  species  of  pine  does  not  exist  on  the  island. 

From  this  x>eriod  began  all  his  journeys  through  the  world,  which  are 
so  rich  in  adventure  that  the  Thiinket  say  one  man  can  not  know  them 
alL  Once  he  recalled  to  life  some  dead  boys  by  tickling  their  noses 
with  hair;  at  another  time  he  obtained  the  flsh  ssakh,  by  inciting  a 
flght  between  a  gull  and  a  heron ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  his  deeds 
was  the  creation  of  daylight  on  the  earth.  Up  to  this  time  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  not  yet  placed  in  the  heavens,  but  were  concealed 
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in  three  separate  boxes  by  a  ricli  and  powerful  chief,  who  guarded  his 
treasures  so  well  that  nobody  conld  loach  them.  When  Yeshl  heard  of 
this  he  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  tbem,  and  bow  be  saoeeeded  is 
deseribed  in  the  foUowing  narrative : 

The  chief  Jnet  mentioned  had  an  only  daughter  whom  he  loved  and  pampered  so 
mnch  that  ane  was  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  anything  nntil  the  father  had  exam- 
ined the  food  or  drink.  Yeehl,  aware  of  these  ciroamstaneeei  nndentood  that  it 
would  be  possible  only  to  the  grandson  of  the  chief  to  obtain  the  light,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  be  born  again  by  his  danghter.  This  apparently  difficult  task 
was  an  easy  one  to  Yeshl,  who  could  assume  any  form  he  liked.  Consequently  be 
transformed  himself  into  a  blade  of  grass  and  leaned  against  tlie  vessel  out  of  whieh 
the  chiefs  danghter  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  when,  after  due  examination 
by  the  father,  i£e  lifted  up  the  bowl  to  quench  her  thirst,  Yeshl,  disguised  in  the  blade 
oT  grass,  wrigffled  into  her  throat  and  was  swallowed.  The  result  was  that  in  due 
time  the  chiers  danghter  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child  and  her  father  spread  a 
number  of  sea-otter  skins  on  the  floor  to  afford  a  soft  oonch,  but  all  the  efforts  and 
assistance  of  servants  did  not  seem  to  help  in  her  labor.  At  last  a  very  old  woman 
led  her  out  in  the  forest,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  stretched  herself  on  a  couch  of  moas 
the  birth  took  place. .  Tlie  grandfather  was  very  much  rejoiced  over  the  birth  of  his 
grandson  and  loved  him  almost  more  than  his  own  body.  At  one  time  Yeshl  began 
t<o  cry  and  would  allow  nobody  to  quiet  him.  No  matter  what  they  gave  him — ^whivt- 
ever  waa  given  to  him  he  threw  away  and  cried  all  the  more,  always  pointing  with  his 
hand  to  where  the  boxes  containing  the  heavenly  lights  were  anspended.  To  give 
him  these  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent  of  the  grandfather;  however,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  crying  the  old  man  gave  him  one  of  the  boxes. 
Yeshl  at  onee  ceased  his  clamor  and  commenced  to  play  with  the  box  in  great  glee; 
gradually  he  dragged  the  box  out  of  the  house,  ana  noticing  that  he  was  not  very 
closely  obaerved,  opened  the  lid,  and  at  once  the  stars  were  in  the  heavens  and  the 
box  was  empty.  The  sorrow  of  the  old  man  over  the  loss  of  his  treasures  was 
inexpressible,  but  he  never  denied  his  beloved  grandson.  Yeshl  soon  after  employed 
a  simliar  ruse  to  obtain  the  second  box,  which  contained  the  moon.  At  last  be 
invaded  the  last  box,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  in  which  the  sun  was  hidden,  but  the 
old  ruse  would  no  longer  serve  his  purpose.  The  grandfather  remained  inexorable. 
Then  Yeshl  began  to  cry  and  weep  so  hard  that  he  conld  not  eat  or  drink,  and 
became  seriously  ill.  At  that  the  grandfather's  pity  waa  aroused  and  he  gave  him 
the  box  with  the  strictest  iigunction  that  the  lia  must  not  be  raised,  but  aa  soon  as 
Yeahl  had  the  box  outside  he  transformed  himself  into  a  raven  and  flew  awi^  with 
the  box.  On  his  way  he  heard  human  voices,  but  conld  not  see  the  people  because 
no  light  as  yet  illuminated  the  earth.  He  questioned  the  people  whether  they 
desired  to  have  light;  they  answered:  "You  will  only  cheat  us-«yon  are  not  Yeshl, 
who  alone  can  give  us  light."  In  order  to  convince  the  doubters  Yeshl  raised  the 
lid  of  the  l>ox  and  at  onee  the  sun  shone  from  the  heavens  in  all  its  splendor.  The 
men  ran  away,  frightened,  in  idl  directions;  some  of  them  into  the  mountains,  some 
into  the  woods^  and  some  into  the  water,  and  all  of  these  were  transformed  into 
animals  according  to  their  hiding  plaoes. 

The  Thlinket  were  still  without  fire;  those  who  had  it  were  located 
upon  an  island  far  out  at  sea.  Teshl  proceeded  to  this  spot,  with  the 
help  of  his  bird  skin,  picked  up  a  burning  brand  in  his  bill  and  harried 
back,  bat  the  journey  was  so  long  that  nearly  all  the  wood  burned  up, 
and  even  the  point  of  his  bill  was  scorched.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  on 
the  shore  he  let  fall  upon  the  earth  the  glowing  coal  that  still  remained 
and  the  sparks  were  scattered  over  both  wood  and  pebbles.  From  this 
time  the  Thlinket  say  both  wood  and  stone  contain  fire,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  one  by  concussion  and  by  friction  from  the  other. 

Fresh  water  was  also  not  to  be  found  on  the  islands  and  continent 
inhabited  by  the  Thlinket,  but  on  a  small  island  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  Sitka  there  was  a  well,  guarded  forever  by  a  watchman  named  Khe- 
nookh,  the  original  ancestor  of  the  Wolf  clan.  Yeshl  again  employed 
artifice  in  obtaining  the  boon  of  fresh  water.  He  took  as  mnch  as  he 
could  into  his  bill  and  then  flew  away  to  the  islands  and  remained,  let- 
ting fall  here  and  there  drops  of  the  precious  fluid.  Wherever  the  little 
drops  fell  there  are  now  rivulets  and  streams,  and  where  the  large  drops 
fell  lakes  and  good  large  rivers  were  formed.    The  ruse  employed  by 
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m  stoaliDg  the  water  firom  KheDookh  forms  the  subject  of  a  sep^ 
raditioii. 

nookh  ifiy  in  the  mythology  of  the  Thlinket,  a  mysterious  person 
t  begioniDg  or  eiid«  wealthy,  and  more  x>owerfnl  than  Yesbl;  he 
k  prominent  part  in  Uiis  water  myth.  He  was  a  man ,  as  was  Yeshl, 
liabited  the  island  aboye  mentioned.  Even  now  the  Thiinket  say 
square  stone-capped  well  with  a  stone  cover  exists  on  the  spot, 
interior  of  the  well  they  point  out  a  narrow  colored  or  striped 
hich  tiiey  say  wsa  not  there  from  the  beginning,  but  only  since 
stole  the  water.  The  water  of  the  well  is  said  still  to  possess 
mrious  qualities.  If  an  unclean  being  washes  his  hands  therein 
ter  disappears  from  the  well  and  rises  on  the  seashore.  The  whole 
orhood  is  still  called  Khenookh-keen — ^that  is,  Khenookh's  water — 
e  at  the  time  when  Yeshl,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  undertook 
:erprise  Khenookh  guarded  the  well  so  strictly  that  he  built  his 
over  it  and  slept  on  the  cover  of  the  well.  At  one  time  Khenookh 
iddling  over  t^e  sea  with  his  canoe,  and  meeting  Yeshl,  also  in  a 
he  asked  him,  ^'How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  world  t''  Yeshl 
I  that  he  was  bom  before  the  earth  was  in  its  place.  ^^But  how 
ttve  you  lived  in  the  world  f  asked  Yeshl  in  his  turn.  ^'I^nce 
se^"  replied  Khraookh,  ^^  when  the  liver  emerged  from  the  beach." 
xv^lied,  ^^Then  you  are  older  than  I  am."  Thus  boasting  against 
tho*  they  gradually  lefb  the  shore  point  and  Khenookh^  defiiring 
ilay  hie  strength  and  x)ower  before  Yeshl,  took  off  his  hat,  and  at 
here  came  up  a  dense  fog.  Profiting  by  this,  EJienookh  turned 
Tom  his  companion,  out  of  his  sight.  Yeshl  became  alarmed  and 
to  call  Khenookh  by  name,  but  he  kept  silent  and  concealed  by 
1^.  When  Yeshl  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  this  terrible  fog 
;an  at  last  to  cry  and  to  shout.  Then  Khenookh  came  to  him  ana 
'^  What  are  you  crying  about t"  and  with  these  words  he  replaced 
b  upon  bis  head  and  the  fog  at  once  dis^peared.  By  this  action 
sed  Yeshl  to  exclaim,  ^^  You  are  more  powerM  than  I  am."  Then 
K>kh  invited  Yeshl  to  his  dwelling,  and  upon  arriving  there  Yeshl 
eated  to  fresh  wato*.  This  plcMed  him  so  much  that  he  could 
t  enough.  After  the  repast  Yeshl  began  to  relate  his  deeds  and 
bures,  and  though  his  tales  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
k  Khenookh  listened  at  first  with  the  greatest  attention,  he  finally 
Dto  a  profound  sleep,  unfortunatdy  still  stretched  upon  the  cover 
weU.  Then  Yeshl  had  to  invent  another  ruse.  He  stole  out  of 
it,  killed  a  dog,  and  smeared  the  sleeping  Khenodkh  with  the 
Then  he  shouted  to  the  sleeper  and  said,  ^*Arise,  Khenookh, 
ok  upon  yourself;  you  have  been  bleeding  from  the  nose."    Khe- 

awoke  suddenly,  half  dazed,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  into 
ft  to  (deanse  himself  Then  Yeshl  hastened  to  the  well,  lifted  the 
and  drank  his  fill*  After  filling  his  stomach  he  took  as  much  as 
Id  into  his  mouth,  transformed  himself  into  a  raven,  and  tried  to 
\  from  the  cabin  through  the  smoke  hole^  but  his  wings  caught  on 
img  and  the  returning  Khenookh  at  once  recogni^d  his  guest 

struggling  raven.  He  made  a  fire  and  began  to  smoke  Yeshl. 
Thiinket  think  that  the  raven  only  turned  black  on  this  ooca- 
laving  been  white  beforOi)  At  last  Khenookh  grew  tired  and 
escaped,  allowing  the  water  to  drop  ui>on  the  earth  as  heretofore 
tMd. 

loon  as  Yeehl  had  done  everything  for  the  welfare  of  the  Thiinket 
ceeiled  eastward  to  his  home,  the  Nass-Shakiyeshl,  which  was 
Bible  not  only  to  human  beings  but  also  to  spirits.    It  is 
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that  in  modem  times  a  spirit  attempted  to  reach  the  locality  and  wm 
panished  for  his  presumption  by  having  his  left  side  turned  to  stone. 
The  mask  of  this  same  spirit,  which  was  in  the  XH>ssession  of  the  &moii8 
Ohilkhat  shaman,  was  miraculously  aft'ected  at  the  same  time^  one  side 
of  the  mask|  which  was  originally  of  wood,  being  petrified.    Yeshlm 
his  capacity  of  God  also  bears  the  name  of  Hashakhoon,  a  name  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  God  of  the  Christians  (the  common  expression 
for  the  latter  term  is  Mokhj  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  Bogus).   The 
Thlinket  have  a  very  great  number  of  subordinate  gods  or  spirits,  called 
by  them  yekh  (in  plural  yaJch^h)^  whom  the  shamans  or  sorcerers  (ifcAtA) 
invoke  during  their  performances.    Every  sorcerer,  and  they  are  very 
numerous,  has  his  special  spirits  who  are  at  his  command,  in  addition, 
to  a  large  number  of  others  upon  whose  assistance  he  can  count  only 
on  special  occasions.  These  spirits  are  divided  into  khiyekh  or  kkmayekk^ 
that  is,  the  superior  spirits,  and  into  takhiyekh  (land  spirits  who  liv 
in  the  north)  and  tekiyekh  (water  spirits).    The  khiyekh  are  the  spirii 
of  the  braves  who  have  fallen  in  battle.    They  live  in  disguise  am 
reveal  themselves  in  the  aurora;  consequently  a  strong  northern  ligh^^ 
is  considered  by  many  Thliuket  a  pit>phecy  of  war.    The  takhiyekt=^ 
are  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  their  hom^^ 
is  called  Takhankhoo.    The  road  to  this  place  is  not  the  same  for  all  ^ 
Those  over  whose  death  the  relatives  cry  or  howl  but  little  is  smoottS^ 
and  even,  but  those  who  receive  their  whole  measure  of  noisy  monru-tf: 
ing  must  walk  over  a  swampy,  wet  road.    The  takhiyekh  appear  to  th^M 
sorcerers  in  the  shape  of  land  animals,  the  tekiyekh  in  tiie  shape  0^=1 
marine  animals  or  fishes.    In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  th»  m 
Thlinket  do  not  all  agree.    Some  maintain  that  they  are  the  spirits  qc:3 
the  animals  themselves.    In  addition  to  these  each  Thlinket  has  hi  — 
own  yekh,  who  attends  him  as  his  guardian  spirit.     When  a  ma: 
becomes  wickedly  inclined  his  yekh  leaves  him  and  sometimes  kills 
The  spirits  seem  to  like  cleanliness,  as  a  rule,  and  they  allow  theno.* 
selves  to  be  conjured  only  with  the  sound  of  a  drum,  or  another  instrci- 
ment  which  we  have  not  yet  described.    This  consists  of  a  hoUoir 
wooden  bird  filled  with  small  i>ebbles,  so  that  every  movement  of  the 
bird  creates  a  rattling  noise.    This  is  used  in  all  dances  and  songs. 

The  Thlinket  believe  in  the  immortality  and  migration  of  souls.  The 
soul  does  not  migrate  into  bodies  of  animals,  but  into  x)ther  human 
beings,  chiefly  into  relatives  of  the  female  line.  For  instance,  if  a 
woman  before  giving  birth  to  a  child  sees  in  a  dream  a  deceased  rela* 
tive,  it  is  said  that  the  latter's  soul  has  gone  into  her;  or  if  the  new- 
born child  resembles  in  any  way  the  deceased,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  has  returned  to  earth,  and  the  child  at  once  receives  his  name. 
A  Thlinket  who  envies  a  rich  or  noble  fiunily  may  be  heard  to  say: 
'^^When  I  die  I  should  like  to  be  born  again  in  this  fjftmily;"  others 
exclaim,  <^0  that  I  might  be  slain  speedily,  so  that  I  might  be  born 
again  in  this  world  under  better  circumstances."  The  souls  of  tihose 
who  are  cremated  are  wholesome  and  comfortable  in  the  other  world; 
others  sufler  with  cold,  but  the  souls  of  those  in  whose  honor  slaves 
have  been  sacrificed  will  never  need  to  wait  upon  themselves. 

The  traditions  of  the  Thlinket  also  speak  of  a  general  flood,  during 
which  the  people  saved  themselves  in  a  huge  flat  edifice.  When  the 
water  receded  this  craft  stranded  upon  a  submerged  log  and  broke  in 
two,  when  the  water  receded  still  more.  From  this  it  is  said  comes  the 
difference  in  languages,  as  the  people  in  one-half  of  the  broken  vessel 
remained  Thlinket,  while  those  of  the  other  half  were  changed  into  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  flood  a  brother  and  sister  were  separated. 
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The  brother's  name  was  Kbethl,  that  is,  ^Hhnnder  and  lightning;"  the 
sister's  name  was  Aghishanookhn,  that  is.j^wife  under  the  groond." 
In  taking  leave  Khetnl  said  to  his  sister,  ^^  You  will  never  more  see  me 
as  long  as  I  live."  Then  he  donned  the  skin  of  a  gigantic  bird  and  flew 
away  to  the  part  of  the  world  which  we  call  southwest  The  sister, 
after  the  sei^aration,  ascended  Mount  Edgecombe,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sitka.  The  mountain  opened  its  summit  and  swallowed  her.  f^om 
this  time  dates  the  great  hole  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (the 
extinguished  crater).  Khethl  kept  his  promise  to  his  sister  and  comes 
annually  to  Sitka.  The  thunder  is  the  noise  of  his  wings,  and  the 
Dghtning  is  the  flash  of  his  eyes.  His  favorite  food  consists  of  whales. 
The  continuance  of  the  sister's  life  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  points 
to  the  origin  of  its  volcanic  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Thlinket  the 
earth,  forming  a  disk,  rests  upon  the  point  of  a  pillar,  nicely  poised. 
This  pillar  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  humane  Aghishanookhu,  who 
guards  and  watches  it  in  order  that  the  earth  may  not  fidl  and  be  sub- 
merged in  the  water.  But  at  times,  when  the  gods  hating  mankiijid 
battled  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  pillar  in 
order  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  earth  trembles,  but 
Aghishanookhu  is  strong  enough  to  defend  her  children. 

From  another  source  Holmberg  t)btained  a  variation  of  this  myth 
QODceming  Mount  Edgecombe.  <^No,"  he  said,  *'I  have  never  heard 
that  animals  came  out  of  Edgecombe,  but  in  a  great  hole  at  its  summit 
there  lives  the  Inrd  khunnakhateth  [probably  the  name  of  the  bird  into 
which  Khethl  was  changed],  who,  after  seizing  with  each  talon  the 
whale,  rises  into  the  skies,  producing  thunder  with  the  beating  of  his 
wings  and  lightning  with  the  blinking  of  his  eyes." 

Having  thus  discussed  the  myths  of  the  Thlinket,  representing  as 
they  do  the  different  dogmas  and  historic  traditions  as  in  a  poetic 
dream  interwoven  with  the  darkness  of  fable,  I  now  turn  to  the  not 
less  important  subject  of  <<  shamanism,"  closely  related  to  the  former. 

Sorcery  or  shamanism  played  an  important  r61e  in  the  ancient  history 
of  all  northern  nations.    Shamanism  has'  existed  among  all  of  them, 
though  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  but  their  nature  and  character 
are  always  the  same.    We  find  in  every  nation  of  the  world  more  or 
less  superstition — that  is,  an  inclination  to  explain  by  supernatural 
agency  all  that  the  mind  is  unable  to  grasp — ^but  the  particular  kind  of 
Borcery  or  shamanism  referred  to  here  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Korth. 
To  explain  the  cause  of  this  perhaps  requires  a  very  profound  and 
searching  insight  into  the  physical  and  psychological  condition  of  man- 
kind in  various  climates,  or  perhaps  it  lies  concealed  in  the  magic  dark- 
ness that  envelops  the  sharply  defined  characteristics  peculiar  to  polar 
x^gions.    It  appears  that  both  shamanism  and  magnetism  have  their 
eenter  near  the  pole,  and  both  are  in  their  inmost  nature  unknown  and 
Mysterious.  We  can  observe  only  their  effects  manifested,  as  phenomena. 

The  words  and  actions  of  the  shamans  and  sorcerers  are  considered 
«8  infallible  by  the  Thliuket,  who  believe  in  them  sincerely.  Some 
shamans,  it  is  not  known  why,  prohibited  the  consumption  of  whale 
meat,  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  all  other  coast  tribes  of 
northwest  America.  In  order  to  be  a  shaman  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  i>osses8  the  power  to  have  various  spirits  at  one's  disposal,  but  also 
to  call  them  whenever  the  emergency  arose.  On  these  occasions  the 
shaman  twists,  throws,  and  paints  his  body  in  the  most  unnatural 
manner.  The  object  of  such  sorcery  is  not  only  to  reveal  the  future, 
but  to  ascertain  all  that  is  hidden  and,  with  the  help  of  spirits,  to  pre- 
vent or  avoid  misfortune  and  disaster.  Shamanism  is  generally  hered- 
itary in  families — ^that  is,  it  is  transmitted,  with  all  its  mysteries  and 
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collections  of  apparatas,  sach  as  masks,  drams,  straps,  etc,  to  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Uie  shanian.  However,  tbe  descendants  of  a  shamaB 
are  not  always  able  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  not  possessing,  perhaps, 
the  i>ower  to  call  the  spirits  and  to  enter  into  commonication  with  th^. 

A  man  who  intends  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  ^aman  proceeds 
ibr  a  thne  into  the  woods  or  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  he  may 
remain  nndistnrbed  by  visitors.  Here  he  pastos  fh>m  two  to  four 
weeks,  feeding  only  upon  the  roots  of  Pamaap  harridum  (called  by  the 
Bassiaiis  nezumainik).  The  length  of  time  depends  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  spirits  to  appear.  As  soon  as  they  come  the  most  promi- 
nent among  them  sends  a  land  otter,  in  whose  tongae  the  secret  and 
power  of  shamanism  are  believed  to  be  hidden,  to  meet  the  a^irant. 
On  sighting  each  other  they  both  stop,  and  the  man  kills  tibe  animal, 
exclaiming  four  times  ^<Oh !"  in  various  keys.  The  otter  then  foils  niH>a 
its  back,  the  tongue  protruding.  This  the  shaman  cuts  off  and  ivreservcs 
in  a  diminutive  basket  brought  for  the  purpose.  This  talisman  he  con- 
ceals carefolly  fh)m  everybody.  If  it  should  happen  that  an  unwashed 
being  obtained  this  secret  charm  he  would  lose  his  reason  at  once.  The 
skill  of  the  otter  is  taken  off  and  kept  by  the  shaman  as  a  sign  of  his 
profession,  and  the  meat  is  buried  in  the  ground.  Owing  to  this  tradi- 
tion no  Thliuket  dared  to  kill  a  land  otter  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians  at  Sitka,  but  of  late  jrears  experience  and  avarice  have 
overcome  the  superstition  in  this  respeot. 

If  the  shaman,  after  a  long  seclusion,  does  not  find  himself  able  to 
summon  --Bpirits,  he  proceeds,  still  fasting,  to  the  grave  of  a  deceased 
shaman,  passing  the  night  with  the  corpse  and  taking  one  or  two  of 
its  teeth  into  his  mouth.  If  this  last  eflbrt  prove  successfol  the  sha- 
man returns  to  his  people,  half  starved  and  much  reduced  in  body,  and 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  his  power  and  skill  in  sorcery  are  tested.  The 
honor  and  x>ower  of  a  shaman  depend  upon  the  number  of  his  spiritn, 
and  whose  influence  he  caused  to  contribute  to  his  wealth.  Each  Aa- 
man  has  his  own  spirits  and  a  certain  name  and  certain  song  for  each 
of  them.  On  many  occasions  he  meets  with  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
tors^ which  increases  his  x)Ower  to  such  an  extent  that  he  ia  enabled  to 
throw  his  spirits  into  other  beings  who  refuse  to  brieve  in  hie  powers. 
The  unfortunates  to  whom  this  happens  faint  away  and  suffer  terrible 
cramps  or  foint  ever  after.  If  a  shaman  becomes  ill  his  relatives  fost 
for  many  days  in  order  to  help  him.  His  apparatus  is  kept  in  separate 
boxes,  and  for  each  spirit  he  has  a  peculiar  wooden  mask.  The  hair  of 
the  shaman  ia  never  cut. 

As  has  already  been  remarked  the  shaman  is  not  cremated  after 
death,  but  set  by  in  an  elevated  box.  During  the  first  night  the  body 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  comer  where  the  death  occurr^  bat  ob  the 
iMlowing  day  it  is  removed  to  another  comer,  and  this  ia  continued  for 
four  da3rs,  until  the  corpse  has  rested  in  every  ccnmer  of  the  house. 
Ihiring  this  time  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  must  fost  until  on  the  fifth 
day,  diressed  in  the  full  traditional  costume,  he  is  lashed'  upon  a  board, 
in  the  sides  of  which  holes  are  pierced.  Two  bonO'  sticks  tbul  were 
used  by  the  shaman  during  his  incantations  are  placed  one  through  the 
hair  and  the  other  through  the  orifice  in  the  partition  of  the  nose^  then 
the  head  is  covered  with  a  basket  made  of  twigs  and  the  cerpse  ns'car- 
ried  to  the  place  of  burial,  which  is  always  kx»ted  oir  uie  shore. 
Whenever  a  Thlinket  passes  the  grave  of  a  shaman  he  throwa  down 
some  tobacco  into  the  water  (formerly,  of  course^  it  was  some  other  arti- 
cle of  value),  in  order  to  earn  with  this  saerittce  tbe  fovor  and  fgoed  will 
ctf  the  deceased. 
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The  shaman's  incantation  is  generally  conducted  as  follows:  On  the 
day  set  for  the  purpose  the  relatives  of  the  shaman  who  assist  him, 
especially  the  singers,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  food  and  are 
obliged  in  addition  to  empty  their  stomachs,  which  they  do  by  drinking 
tepid  water  and  tickling  the  palate  with  a  featiier.  The  celebration 
b^glins  with  sunset  and  continues  until  the  following  dawn.  All  the 
Tli^ket  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  men  as  well  as  women, 
assemble  in  the  house  of  the  shaman,  which  has  been  cleaned  as  much 
as  iK>88ible,  and  begin  their  singing  to  the  time  of  a  drum.  After  the 
shaman  has  donned  his  professionsd  apparel  and  covered  his  face  with 
a  mask  he  begins  to  run  around  the  fire  burning  in  the  center  of  the 
hooae,  twisting  and  moving  his  face  with  violent  contortions  to  the 
beating  of  the  drum,  and  until  his  eyes,  which  during  all  this  run  are 
always  directed  to  the  ceiling,  are  almost  turned  in  his  head;  suddenly 
he  stands  still,  looks  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  drum,  and  utters  aloud 
cry ;  the  song  ceases«  and  all  eyes  are  bent  upon  him.  In  these  ceremo- 
nies oonsiBt  the  whole  art  of  the  sorcerer.  During  the  performances 
the  spirits  pass  in  review  before  him,  apx>earing  in  various  forms.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  each  successive  spirit  the  shaman  changes  his  mask — 
that  is,  he  dons  the  mask  of  the  spirit  with  whom  he  communicates  for 
tiie  moment. ,  Any  words  he  utters  during  this  ceremony  are  considered 
as  inspirations  of  the  spirit.  At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the 
assembly  is  first  treated  to  tobacco  and  then  provided  with  food. 
These  incantations  only  take  place  in  the  winter,  at  the  time  of  the  new 
and  full  moon  J  and  are  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  good  will  of  the  spirits  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  settiement — 
to  obtain  their  assistaiice,  perhaps,  in  allaying  an  epidemic  disease 
and  transporting  it  into  some  hostile  settlement.  In  addition  to  these 
grand  occasions  incantations  are  indulged  in  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  sickness  or  misfortune,  etc.  The 
cure  of  diseases,  however,  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  shaman 
as  upon  certain  other  individuals,  who  are  called  by  the  Thlinket 
nakuzati  (derived  from  the  word  naku^  which  signifies  medicine;  the 
term  might  be  translated  physician  or  medicine-man),  and  in  whose 
power  it  lies  to  injure  or  destroy  other  people. 

The  Thlinket  name  for  Bussian  people,  is  Euskekhan  (Oossack); 
Kadiak  people,  E^aiakwan;  Ohugach  people,  Kushek;  Eenai  people,  Tis- 
nakwan ;  Aleut  people,  Tiakhakwan ;.  Yakutat  people,  Tliakhaikhkwan. 

Sir  James  Douglas,  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Oompany's  domain 
in  British  Oolumbia,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  most  enliffhteued  of  the  Thlinket  tribes  entertain  rational  ideas  conoeming 
their  deities,  while  others  invest  them  with  irreconcilable  qualities,  snch  as  bonnd- 
1«M  power,  with  an  extreme  simplicity  that  the  most  stapid  can  puzzle  and  deceive. 
Probably  they  have  no  clear  and  well-defined  ideas  on  these  abstruse  points,  which 
ace  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  their  attention,  and  they  merely  repeat  the  tradition 
as  it  was  received  from  their  fathers,  without  scrutiny  or  comment  of  their  own.  The 
"nuinket  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  name  is  Yealtii,  and 
that  he  has  a  son  named  Tealth  Tay,  i.  e.,  the  Son  of  God.  They  also  think  that 
there  is  a  malevolent  beinff  called  Kosstahooshtekakah.  Yealth  wears  the  human 
form;  ha  made  the  earth ;  wen  man  was  formed.  A  faint  li|2:ht  afterwards  appeared, 
gradoally  growing  in  brightness  until  the  stars  were  seen.  Then  the  moon  was 
made,  and  lastly  the  sun  shone  forth  in  aU  his  glory.  They  think  that  all  men  are 
not  descended  6oia  the  same  parent  stock,  but  that  Yealth  toaveled  from  country  to 
oountry  and  made  a  new  man  in  each,  to  whom  he  gave  a  new  language,  not  through 
the  exertion  of  miraculous  power,  but  by  the  mere  physical  process  of  changing  the 
position  of  the  internal  organs  by  giving  them  a  good  sound  twist  with  his  hand. 
wluD  ftll  things  were  finished  he  commanded  man  to  do  good  and  to  commit  no  wick- 
ediMM,  while  at  the  same  time  he  urged  them  to  retaliate  for  hostile  attacks  of  other 
people  and  return  injury  for  injury.    He  added:  ''I  am  now  going  away,  but  my  eye 
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nlll  be  alwaya  npon  yon.  If  foa  ]1t«  wicked  llrm  70a  oan  not  oome  to  me,  as  1 
good  and  brava  onl7  obd  live  in  1117  place."  With  these  words  be  left  the  euth  a 
has  not  sinoe  that  time  letnraed  to  it,  and  tbey  do  not  know  where  he  is  at  pretM 
The  Thlinket  think  that  there  is  a  fatare  state  of  retributive  rewords  and  pDi ' 
'-      After  death  the  sonls  of  in -■  *■■ ■■ ' * ' 


another  like  the  stories  of  a  honse,  to  the  bigheat  beaTen,  where  they  Sod 
ig  gate  guarded  by  a  giant,  who  knows  the  name  of  every  apirit  tbat  nwkM 
learanoe  there.    After  procUimitig  the  name  olond  he  proceeds  to  qnestlon  t 


„  .  witbont  any  viaible  apprehec 
They  all  admit  that  theft,  falsehood,  and  rognery  are  orimini 
bnt  nevertbeleis  have  reconrse  to  them  withont  hesitation  whenever  it  auita  thi 
purpose. 

Polygamy  is  a  general  practice  among  them,  and  tbey  keenly  resent  any  onui 
tioned  misooudoot  of  their  wives,  although  they  do  not  scrapie  to  aell  their  &v( 
for  a  small  oonsideratioD.  If  aamarried  women  prove  frail  the  partner  of  Hk 
gnilt.  If  discovered,  is  bonnd  to  make  reparation  to  the  parenta,  aoothing  tlb 
wonnded  honor  with  bandaome  preeents.  A  failnre  to  do  this  would  oanaa  ■ 
Mends  of  the  offending  fair  one  to  nse  force  to  back  their  demands  and  ta  revea 
the  Insnlt.  It  mnst  not,  however,  be  soppoaed  that  tbey  wonld  be  indnced  to  * 
this  part  from  any  sense  of  reflected  shame  or  from  a  desire  of  disoonraging  vice 
making  a  severe  example  of  the  vioions,  or  that  the  girl  herself  has  any  visitinn 
remorse,  or  that  the  parents  think  her  a  bit  the  worse  for  the  aooident  or  her  eb. 
acter  in  any  wa7  blemished.  Snch  are  iiot  their  feelings,  for  the  offender  is  sim) 
regarded  as  a  robber  who  has  committed  depredation  on  their  merchandise,  tb 
only  anxiety  being  to  make  the  damages  exacted  as  bea*7  as  possible. 

Mr.  A.  Krause,  an  explorer  connected  witli  the  Geographical  Socie 
of  Bremen,  relates  an  instance  of  onregenerated  saperstitioD  tfa 
came  beneath  his  obserration  nnder  the  very  eyes  of  the  Presbyteri 
missionary  established  among  the  Ohilkbat  tribe: 

Dnring  the  months  of  Febraaiy  and  March  uniutermpted  had  weather  interfM 
so  seriously  with  banting  and  fishing  as  to  Daoae  great  scarcitv  of  food.  The  peo] 
were  alarmed ;  the  two  shamans  made  the  most  strennous  efforts  to  propitiate  t 
evil  apirite— fasting,  dancing,  and  singing  night  and  day.  Bat  all  this  w^  in  rai 
the  weather  did  not  change,  and  it  was  neoesaaiy  to  find  a  reason  for  (his  anon 
misfortune.  At  laet  the  wi»e  men  came  to  the  oonelnaion  tliat  the  bad  weather  w 
the  oonseqnenoe  of  the  burial  of  a  ohild'e  bodv  by  the  misaionory  daring  the  preo« 
ing  autumn.  Hnge  fires  were  at  once  lighted  and  little  image*  bnmed  to  atone  I 
the  burial  of  the  child.     When  this  meaanre,  also,  met  with  no  suooees  in  prodaoii 

^eburi 

when  he  very  uuneoesaarily  refused  to  comply  men  and  women  aearcbed  the  vloini' 
for  many  days. 

The  Thlinket  tribes  are  now  divided  as  follows: 

1.  The  Ghilkhaat  tribe,  of  Comptroller  Bay,  uombering  326. 

2.  The  Takntat  trihe,  on  the  coast  &om  Oape  Yaktag  to  Cape  Spei 
cer,  numbering  500. 

3.  The  Ohilkhat  tribe,  living  on  Lynn  Canal,  nambering  988. 

4.  The  Hoonyah  tribe,  on  Ohichagof  Island,  nnmberiug  908. 

5.  The  Khootznahoo  tribe,  on  Admiralty  Island,  aumbering  666. 

6.  The  Kehk  tribe,  on  the  Kehk  Archipelago,  nomberiug  ^8. 

7.  The  Aak  tribe,  on  the  northern  part  of  Admiralty  Islsad  ai 
Douglas  Island,  numbering  640. 

8.  The  Takoo  tribe,  on  Takoo  Biver  and  Inlet,  nambering  269. 

9.  The  Stakhln  tribe,  on  Stakhia  Biver  and  Etholin  laluid,  numbe 
ing  317. 

10.  The  Pnnce  of  Wales  Island  tribe,  nambering  587. 

11.  The  Tongas  tribe,  near  British  boandary,  numbering  273. 

12.  The  Sitka  tribe,  nnmbering  721. 

To  these  mast  be  added  788  Hyda,  closely  related  to  the  Thlinkt 
irii;  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
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9B)ITI0N  OF  SEAL  LIFE  ON  THE  ROOKERIES 
OF  THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS,  1893-1895. 


By  C.  H.  TowNSBND. 


THE  ROOKERIES  IN  1893. 


LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 

WAsmNGTOH,  D.  C,  February  26^  1894. 

[B:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yoa  that  during  the  summer  of  18d3 
nqmry  was  conducted  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  United  States 
1  Commission,  in  compliance  with  the  following  clause  contained  in 
anmdry  civil  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
K^  namely: 

id  Hie  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  is  authorised  and  required  to  investigate,  onder 
direetion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  and  when  so  directed  to  report 
lally  to  him  regarding  the  condition  of  seal  life  upon  the  rookeries  of  the  Pri- 
riBxands. 

he  report  upon  this  investigation  by  the  naturalist  of  the  Fish  Oom- 
sion  steamer  AlbairosSj  Mr.  0.  H.  Townsend,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
;ted,  is  herewith  respectfully  transmitted,  in  accordance  vdth  your 
aetion. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  MoDonald^ 

Oammiutoner. 
Ion.  John  G.  Oablisle, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  j  Washingtony  D.  0. 


INTRODUCTION. 

rhe  report  herewith  submitted  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  observations 
de  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands  between  July  11  and  August 
1893,  in  conformitv  with  the  instructions  issued  for  my  guidance, 
1  with  the  object  of  determining  the  conditions  of  seal  life  upon  the 
»keries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  that  period,  as  compared  with 
I  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  accompanied  ,by  11 
urts  and  46  photographic  views  (105  plates),^  corresponding  niainly 
h  those  made  in  1892  by  Mr.  j  •  Stanley-Brown,  special  Treasury 
mt,  and  forming  part  of  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
iws  were  obtained  from  all  of  the  photographic  stations  occupied  by 
.  Stanley-Brown,  but  as  the  photographer  of  the  Fish  Commission 

[Ids  set  of  charts  and  photographs  not  transmitted  for  publication,  the  aocom- 
ying  serifls  for  1806,  showing  more  reduced  conditton  of  rookeries^  being  deemed 
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steamer  Albatro88  likewise  secured  several  excellent  negatdyes  of 
of  the  rookeries  from  other  good  positions  in  1892,  I  considered  H 
important  to  duplicate  them  also,  and  prints  from  these  negatives  of  I 
years  have  been  included  among  the  photographs  transmitted, 
the  appended  catalogue  of  photographs,  giving  the  dates  ui>on  whk 
the  negatives  were  made  in  each  year,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  oi 
exception,  corresponding  negatives  were  taken  on  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  date,  foggy  weather  sometimes  interfering  with 
work,  but  not  sufficiently  to  allow  of  any  material  change  in  the  ooi 
dition  of  the  rookeries.    The  exception  was  at  Northeast  Point  rookery^ 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  which  the  writer  was  unable  to  reach  untQ  the  sealL 
had  spread  slightly.    The  difference  in  perspective  observable  in  thei 
photographs  of  the  two  years  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  photographic 
lens  used  in  1893  had  a  somewhat  different  angle  firom  the  one  employed 
by  Mr.  J.  Stanley-Brown. 

In  comparing  the  corresponding  photographs  for  the  two  yean,  it 
wUl  be  observ^  that  only  a  few  of  them  show  any  appreciable  diflffir- 
ences  in  the  abundance  of  the  seals  upon  the  rookeries  to  which  they 
relate;  but  my  personal  observations  clearly  demonstrate  that  a  moder- 
ate decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  and  slight  changes  in  their  distribn- 
tion  did  occur  between  the  summer  of  1882  and  that  of  1893,  as  described 
below,  these  fiusts  being  also  more  plainly  brought  out  by  a  compariflOE 
of  the  charts. 

In  this  connection^  it  seems  proper  to  explain  that  my  aoquaintanoe 
with  the  seal  rookenes  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  investigation  of  last  summer.  I  first  visited  these  islands  during 
June  and  September,  1885,  at  which  time  the  rookeries  were  in  their 
prime,  pelagic  sealing,  just  then  beginning,  having  produced  scarcdy 
any  enect  upon  the  islands.  Compared  with  the  vast  herds  then  ob- 
served, the  body  of  seals  now  on  the  rookeries  appears  asa  mere  remnant 
As  the  naturalist  of  the  stesanev  Albatross,  lalso  made  observationfion 
these  islands  firom  July  28  to  August  10, 1891,  and  again  between  June 
30  and  August  14, 1892,  during  a  part  of  this  latter  period  having  been 
temporarily  attached  to  the  revenue-steamer  Oarmnf  then  engaged  in 
following  the  breeding  female  seals  out  to  their  feeding  grounds,  on 
which,  up  to  distances  of  200  miles  firom  the  islands,  specimens  obtained 
by  means  of  firearms  were  found  to  be  in  milk  and  to  have  undigested 
food  in  their  stomachs. 

Becognizing  the  importance  of  designating  the  photographic  stations 
previously  referred  to,  so  that  they  may  be  found  without  delay  in 
fiitnre  years,  I  have  marked  many  of  those  located  near  x>ermanent 
rocks  or  bowlders  with  their  numbers%i  whito  lead,  and  I  would  respect- 
ihlly  suggest  that  this  work  be  completed  next  season.  The  rookeries 
at  which  the  stations  have  been  so  designated  are  Oreat  East,  Little 
East,  North  and  Starry  Arteel,  on  St»  George  Island;  and  Beef  and 
Zapadnie,  on  St.  Paul  Island. 

ITINERARY  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Miller,  photographic  assistant,  I  w^ 
landed  on  St.  George  Island  by  the  stoamer  Albatross  on  the  morning 
of  July  11,  and  remained  there  until  the  15th.  Zapadnie  rookery  was 
photographed  on  the  13th;  North  rookery  in  the  morning  and  Starry 
Arteel  rookery  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th ;  the  East  and  Little  Baet 
rookeries  during  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  areas  covered  by  the 
seals  at  each  of  these  rookeries  were  plotted  upon  the  charts  on  ib0 
same  dates. 
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We  took  np  oar  quarters  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  July  16,  and  on  the 
17th  attempted  to  photograph  the  rookery  at  Northeast  Point,  but  .a 
dense  fog  prevented.  I^ter  in  the  day,  however,  we  succeeded  in 
photographing  Ketavie  and  Lukannon  rookeries.  During  the  18th, 
19th,  20th,  and  21sty  work  was  entirely  interrupted  by  fog.  Hie  22d 
proved  clear,  and  permitted  us  to  obtain  plates  of  Beef  rookery  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Tolstoi  and  Zapadnie  rookeries  in  the  afternoon.  A 
dense  fog  continued  from  the  23d  to  the  25th  inclusive,  followed  by 
clear  weather  on  the  26th,  when  we  visited  and  photographed  North- 
east Point  rookery,  the  writer  remaining  there  overnight  to  complete 
Ids  observations.  Polavina  rookery  was  photographed  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th,  and  on  the  29th  observations  were  made  at  Tolstoi 
and  Beef  rookeries. 

A  severe  storm  prevailed  during  the  30th,  and  on  the  following  day  I 
Tisited  that  part  of  Reef  rookery  lying  under  the  cliiis  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  young  pups  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  it,  but  I  found  the  damage  slight.  In  the  afternoon  I  visited 
&padnie  rookery,  and  Mr.  Miller  returned  on  board  the  Albatross. 

On  August  1  photographs  were  obtained  of  Lagoon  rookery  and  of 
Beef  rookery  from  Village  Hill.  The  2d  and  3d  were  spent  in  making 
general  observations ;  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  fogs  and  storms  prevailed ; 
on  the  8th  visits  were  paid  to  Lukannon  and  Ketavie  rookeries,  and  to 
the  rookery  on  Sea  Lion  Rock.  On  the  9th  I  secured  photographs  of 
Northeast  Point  rookery  from  Hutchinson  Hill,  but  the  weather  was 
rainy  or  foggy  from  the  10th  to  the  13th,  permitting  only  of  brief  exami- 
nations being  made  of  Reef  and  Ketavie  rookeries.  August  14 1  visited 
Tolstoi  rookery  and  found  several  hundred  dead  seal  pups,  nine-tenths 
of  which  had  undoubtedly  been  killed  under  the  cliffs  during  the  recent 
storm.  Their  bodies  were  lying  just  along  the  line  of  debris  left  by 
the  highest  wash  of  the  waves,  and  as  they  were  mostly  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sand  beach,  they  had  evidently  been  swept  from  the 
narrow  rookery  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  extending  out  to  the  point. 

On  August  16  I  was  again  transferred  to  St.  George  Island,  where  I 
spent  that  and  the  two  following  days  in  reexamining  the  several  rook- 
edes.  They  were  all  well  covered  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  seals 
irhich  takes  place  in  August,  and  makes  the  rookeries  look  larger  than 
in  July.  A  large  proportion  of  the  young  pups  were  also  swimming 
^hont  the  adjacent  kelp  beds  off  Little  East  rookery.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th  I  r^oined  the  Albatross. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  ROOKERIES. 
ST.  PAUI.  ISLAND. 

Northeast  Point  rookery. — ^The  seals  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
rookery  were  fonnd  distributed  as  in  1892,  but  undoubtedly  much  more 
thinly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  point.  Along  the  western  side 
they  were  hauled  out  a  little  farther  back,  owing  perhaps  to  the  later 
date  at  which  the  observations  were  made.  One  or  two  breaks  in  the 
beach  line  had  closed  since  the  preceding  season,  but  no  increase  can 
be  noted  on  account  of  the  thinning  at  the  point.  It  is,  therefore,  prob- 
able that  no  appreciable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  total  number  of 
seals  on  the  rookery  since  1892.  No  seals  whatever  from  this  rookery 
have  been  killed  for  several  seasons.  Photographed  July  26  and 
August  9. 

Polavina  rookery  shows  a  decrease  in  seals,  although  the  usual  area 
is  occupied.    It  ^nll  be  noticed  in  the  photographs  of  the  main  rookery 
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(Station  O)  by  the  thinly  covered  spaces.  There  was  also  a  perceptible 
thinning  among  the  small  bands  of  breeding  seals  under  the  biofb 
between  Little  Polavina  and  the  main  rookery.    Photographed  Jnly  28. 

Little  Polamna  rookery  has  apparently  sufiEered  a  slight  decrease. 
The  wide  hauling  ground  between  this  rookery  and  the  main  Polavinft 
was  practically  bare  throughout  the  season,  seals  being  seen  genially 
close  to  the  bluff  in  the  vicinity  of  the  slopes  that  give  aoeess  from  the 
beach.    Photographed  July  28. 

Lukannon  rookery, — On  that  part  of  this  rookery  where  the  seals  are 
crowded,  chiefly  between  the  low  bluff  and  the  beach,  there  has  been 
no  apparent  change,  but  there  were  certainly  fewer  seals  than  in  1892 
upon  the  hill  that  divides  this  rookery  from  Ketavie.  The  hauling 
ground  had  largely  changed  from  the  slope  at  the  west  end  of  the  rookery 
to  the  sand  beach  just  north  of  it.  as  shown  in  the  photograph  taken  at 
station  26.    Photographed  July  17. 

Ketavie  rookery j  now  the  thinnest  rookery  on  the  islands,  shows  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  since  1892.  This  decrease  is  distinguishable  in  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  photographs  of  the  rookery.    Photographed  July  17. 

Reef  rookery. — ^The  hacQing  grounds  at  this  rookery  have  not  been 
delineated  upon  the  chart  for  the  reason  that  the  bachelors  were  driven 
too  often  to  x>ermit  of  their  lying  in  a  perfectly  natural  condition.  This 
rookery  shows  a  shrinkage  under  the  low  bluffs  just  north  of  Oarbotch 
(indicated  on  the  chart),  but  otherwise  there  has  been  no  change  that  I 
can  detect.  There  was  a  loss  of  one  or  two  hundred  pups  from  the 
storm  of  July  30, 1893.  Sea  Lion  Bo<*.k,  lying  just  off  this  rookery,  was 
visited  and  found  to  be  very  evenly  occupied  by  breeding  seals.  The 
central  portions  of  Beef  Point,  over  which  the  bachelors  travel  more 
or  less,  is  becoming  distinctively  more  thickly  covered  with  grass  from 
year  to  year.    Photographed  July  22. 

Lagoon  rookery  remains  unchanged  since  1892.  Photographed  Au* 
gust  1. 

Tolstoi  rookery. — ^The  photographs  exhibit  only  a  slight  change  or 
thinning  out  of  the  seals  at  this  place,  which  is  shown  more  distinctly 
on  the  chart.  There  was  a  loss  of  perhaps  500  young  pups  from  the 
storm  of  July  30,  1893.  They  were  swept  from  the  narrow  beacb 
below  the  cliff  and  deposited  in  a  windrow  at  high-water  mark  near 
the  commencement  of  the  sand  beach  to  the  northward.  There  was 
no  other  loss  of  pups  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  scatt^*ed  loss 
from  natural  causes.    Photographed  July  22. 

Lower  Zapadnie  rookery  showed  no  change  in  number  of  seals,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  breaks  along  the  shingle  beach.  Photo- 
graphed July  22. 

Upper  Zapadnie  rookery  is  the  most  difficult  seal  area  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  to  examine,  and  as  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  use  of  a 
boat,  the  larger  bands  of  seals  near  the  beach  could  not  be  approached 
without  disturbing  the  tract  of  seals  in  their  rear.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  decrease  of  seal  life  here,  which  is,  I  think,  noticeable  on 
the  photographs.    Photographed  July  22. 

ST.  GEOBOE  ISLAKD. 

Emt  rookery  shows  very  little  change  since  last  season,  except  in  the 
distribution  of  bachelors,  the  main  body  of  which  had  hauled  out  north 
of  the  pond  instead  of  south  of  it  as  in  1892.  Owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able points  from  which  this  rookery  has  to  be  photographed  to  avoid 
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distorbing  the  herd,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  here  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  photographs.  Although  the  same  area  is  occapied 
by  breeding  seals  as  in  1892,  and  is  so  indicated  on  the  chart,  the 
ehange  is  there  expressed  by  the  words  ^<  Thinned  ont  slightly  since 
1892.'    Photographed  July  15. 

LUtte  Bast  rooJ^rg  presents  the  same  appearance  as  in  1892.  I  am  not 
able  to  detect  any  change,  and  the  photographs  taken  there  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  any.    Photographed  July  15. 

Iforfk  rooterg. — ^The  seals  are  disposed  on  this  rookery  mach  as  in 
1892,  bat  a  slight  decrease  is  perceptible,  which  is  also  shown  by  the 
photograph  taken  at  station  5.    Photographed  July  14. 

Starry  Arteel  rooherg. — ^The  scattered  fringe  of  seals  along  the  main 
rookery  visible  in  1892  now  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  into  the  main 
body  of  breeding  seals.  The  chart  will  be  found  to  indicate  a  reced- 
ence  toward  the  bluif  at  two  or  three  points.  Bachelor  seals  seem  also 
to  be  less  numerous  and  were  not  found  distributed  so  far  back  as 
osuiJ,  the  higher  positions  on  the  hill  being  mostly  unoccupied  this 
year.    Photographed  July  14. 

ZapaAiM  roofetfry  shows  more  shrinkage  than  any  other  of  the  St. 
George  Island  rookeries.  The  decrease  is  perceptible  in  the  photo- 
graph taken  at  station  6.  The  main  breeding  ground  on  the  Mil  slope 
by  tiie  bluif  is  decidedly  scattered  as  compwr^  with  1892,  and  there 
are  two  breaks  in  the  narrow  breeding  ground  along  the  beach.  The 
battling  ground  of  bachelors  is  much  more  thinly  covered,  and  seals 
were  not  found  as  far  back  as  in  1892.    Photographed  July  13. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  CONDITION  OP  ROOKERIES. 

Taking  all  the  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  into  consideration,  it 

may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  total  number  (xf  seals  upon  them  has 

decreased  to  an  appreciable  extent  since  the  summer  of  1892.    The 

annual  increase  of  young  seals  has  not,  therefore,  been  (|uite  su£Qcient  to 

<dbet  the  loss  caused  by  the  continuance  of  pelagic  sealing  in  the  North 

Pacific  Ocean.    It  is  evid^it,  however,  that  the  closing  of  Bering  Sea  to 

dealing  vessels  during  the  period  of  the  modus  vivendi  has  had  a  most 

^ntaiy  effect  upon  tiie  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  that  their 

Pieeent  condition,  so  nearly  stationary  as  regards  the  number  of  seals 

^ce  this  regulation  came  in  force,  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  pro- 

^^ction  thus  afforded. 

ADDITIONAL  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  ROOKERIES. 

The  erection  of  watchhouses  at  all  the  rookeries  and  their  connection 
>iththe  viUages  by  telephones  and  roads  has  been  commenced,  and  the 
continuance  of  tMs  work  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  natives  into  regular  watchmen  is  not  only  desirable  for  the 
systematic  care  of  the  rookeries,  but  would  be  a  most  effective  system 
of  discipline  for  them,  as  a  class  of  people  living  most  of  the  tune  in 
enforced  idleness. 

A  light  mounted  field  piece,  such  as  a  Hotchkiss  rapid-firing  gun, 
would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  protection.  Sealing  vessels 
have  at  various  times  approached  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  sealing 
or  raiding  the  rookeries,  and  a  thorough  protection  can  not  be  assured 
during  the  absence  of  Government  vessels,  which  must  sometimes 
happen. 
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OPENING  OP  PART  OP  BERING  SEA  TO  PELAGIC  SEALING. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  recent  treaty  of  arbitration,  pelagic  sealing 
will  hereafter  be  permitted  in  Bering  Sea  after  August  1  of  each  year 
outside  of  a  radius  of  60  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  use  of  firearms  will  be  prohibited,  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  privilege  is  likely  to  produce  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  seal 
herd  belonging  to  the  several  rookeries  whenever  the  vessels  find  con- 
tinuous go^  weatlier.  Seals,  when  in  the  water,  can  readily  be  killed 
by  means  of  spears,  and  they  are  regularly  taken  in  this  manner  by 
most  of  the  Indian  seal  hunters  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  Many  sailing 
vessels  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  Indian  spear  hunters  with  their 
canoes  in  preference  to  the  white  hunters,  who  use  guns  and  boats,  and 
we  may  expect  to  see  full  advantage  taken  of  the  former  method  in  the 
free  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  The  open  season  for  seals  coming,  as  it  does, 
at  the  dose  of  the  sea-otter  season,  will  also  make  available  the  entire 
force  of  Alaskan  spear-throwing  hunters,  who  will  be  the  more  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  privilege,  in  view  of  the  recent  restrictions 
placed  upon  otter  hunting  and  the  present  scarcity  of  otters. .  The 
apparatus  employed  in  the  latter  fishery  is  likewise  largely  adapted  to 
the  pursuit  of  seals.  After  the  month  of  August,  however,  the  weather 
soon  becomes  unsettled  and  stormy,  thus  somewhat  limiting  the  period 
when  pelagic  sealing  can  safely  be  carried  on. 

Observations  made  upon  the  distribution  of  seals  in  Bering  Sea 
between  July  28  and  August  13, 1892,  by  the  steamer  Ooncinj  showed 
conclusively  that  the  nursing  seals  travel  distances  of  at  least  200  miles 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  search  of  food,  and  consequently  that  the 
closed  area  about  those  islands,  having  a  radius  of  only  60  mOes,  affords 
them  only  a  very  partial  protection.  The  effect  of  killing  large  num- 
bers of  these  females,  which  must  certainly  take  place,  means  also  the 
destruction  of  their  pups  on  shore  through  starvation  and  the  more 
rapid  thinning  out  of  the  herds  upon  the  rookeries  than  has  hitherto 
occurred.  The  complete  protection  of  the  for  seal  in  Bering  Sea^ 
together  with  such  restrictions  upon  its  killing  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  as  have  been  provided  by  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  would  no 
doubt  x>6rmit  a  steady  increase  upon  the  rookeries  where  it  breeds, 
but  its  pursuit  in  any  manner  within  part  of  the  area  it  occupies  as  a 
feeding  ground  during  the  breeding  season  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  breeding  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
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Northeast  Point  rookery .........Cliurt  A 

Polavina  rookery Chart  B 

Ketavie  and  Lukannon  rookeries Chart  C 

Beef  and  Garbotch  rookeries Chart  D 

Tolstoi  and  Lagoon  rookeries Chart  £ 

Zapadnie  and  English  Bay  rookeries Charts  F  and  G 

ST.   GBOBGU  ISLAND. 

Starry  Arteel  rookery Chart  H 

North  rookery Chart  1 

East  and  Little  East  rookeries Chart  J 

Zapadnie  rookery Chart  K 

>  This  set  of  maps  not  transmitted  for  publication,  the  accompanying  set  for  1S96, 
showing  more  redaoed  area  of  rookeries,  being  deemed  snffioient. 
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THE  ROOKERIES  IN  1894< 


LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 

United  States  Oommission  of  Fish  and  FiSHEBixSy 

Washingtanj  D.  0.,  February  23j  1895. 

Sm:  In  accordance  with  yonr  verbal  request^  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  seal  rookeries, 
Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1894,  the  same  being 
based  upon  observations  made  by  one  of  the  assistants  of  this  Oommis- 
sion, Mr.  0.  H.  Townsend,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
act  approved  March  3, 1893. 

y  ery  respectftilly,  Hbbbeet  A.  Gill. 

Acting  OammiMMUmer. 
The  Seobetaby  of  the  Tbbasttby, 

Washingtanj  D.  0. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  report  herewith  submitted  is  based  upon  observations  made  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands  between  July  12  and  August  1,  and  again  between 
September  9  and  13, 1894.  It  is  accompanied  by  11  charts  and  38  pho- 
tographic views,  the  former  showing  the  outlines  of  the  rookeries,  the 
latter  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  most  characteristic  {portions  of 
each  rookery,  at  the  time  of  making  the  observations.  The  positions 
firom  which  the  jphotographs  were  made  are  identical  with  those  firom 
which  similar  views  were  taken  in  1892  and  1893,  while  the  dates  of 
both  charts  and  photographs  correspond  as  closely  with  those  of  pre- 
cedinff  seasons  as  the  conditions  of  weather  permitted.  This  report 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  those  previously  submitted, 
as  being  one  of  the  series  intended  to  present  the  yearly  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  the  rookeries. 

The  steamer  Albatross  arrived  at  St.  Oeorge  Island  on  the  morning 
of  July  8, 1894.  and  remained  there  at  anchor  until  the  12th  without 
being  able  to  effect  a  landing  on  account  of  stormy  weather.  Not  wish- 
ing to  detain  the  ship  longer,  it  was  decided  to  be^  the  work  upon  the 
rookeries  of  St.  Paul  Island,  where  the  opportunities  for  landing  are 
better,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  K  B.  Miller,  laboratory  assistant  of 
the  AlbatrosSj  and  Mr.  J.  Stanley-Brown,  I  landed  at  Northeast  Point 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  Albatross  sailing  for  Unalaska  at  once. 

July  13  was  spent  in  examining  and  photographing  Northeast  Point 
and  Polavina  rookeries,  and  we  reached  the  village  by  wagon  in  the 
evening,  our  baggage  having  been  taken  there  from  the  Point  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Banger.  On  the  14th  we  examined  and  photographed  Zapadnie, 
Upper  Zapadnie,  and  Tolstoi  rookeries.  On  the  15th,  dear  weather 
continuing^  we  examined  and  photographed  Beef,  Ketavie,  and  Lukan- 
non  rookenes,  thus  completing  the  necessary  photographic  work  for  this 
island  in  less  time  than  we  had  ever  been  able  to  do  it  before.  I  made 
a  fbrther  examination  of  the  rookeries  of  Zapadnie,  Upper  Zapadnie, 
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md  Tolstoi  on  the  16th,  and  plotted  upon  the  base  maps  the  distribu- 
tion of  seals  at  Tolstoi  and  Lagoon  rookeries  on  the  17th.  Beef,  Pola- 
Tlna,  Ketavie,  and  Lnkannon  were  revisited  on  the  18th  for  chart  data. 
Leftving  Mr.  Miller  to  develop  the  plates  exposed  on  St.  Paul  Island, 
I  saQed  on  the  morning  of  tiie  19th  for  St.  George  Island  on  the  U.  S. 
S.  Alertj  and  succeeded  in  landing  the  same  evening.  On  the  20th  I 
collected  the  necessary  chart  data  for  East  and  Little  East  rookeries, 
8t  Gheorge  Island.  From  the  18th  to  the  21st,  inclusive,  the  weather 
was  too  stormy  for  photographic  work,  and  it  was  not  until  the  22d 
that  I  got  the  first  photographs  on  St.  George  Island,  those  of  North 
rookery.  The  23d  proved  stormy,  but  with  better  weather  on  tihe  24th 
I  secored  photographs  of  East  and  Little  East  rookeries.  Chart  data 
Ibr  North  rookery  were  secured  the  same  day,  and  I  duplicated  some 
photographs  of  Nortii  rookery  taken  in  1891.  From  the  25th  to  the 
27ih  it  was  too  stormy  for  photographic  work,  but  I  collected  chart  data 
for  Zapadnie  and  Starry  Arteel  rookeries  on  the  27th.  On  the  28th  I 
photographed  the  latter  rookery. 

On  the  29th  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  returning  to  St.  Paul 
Idand  on  the  IT.  B.  8.  Adams^  and,  as  the  most  important  rookeries  are 
located  on  that  island,  I  returned  without  having  secured  photographs 
of  Zapadnie  rookery.  I  immediately  recommenced  work  on  the  rook- 
eries of  St.  Paul  Island,  spending  the  30th  at  Northeast  Point  and 
Polavina  rookeries,  the  Slst  at  Beef  rookery,  and  August  1  at  Lukannon 
and  Ketavie  rookeries. 

The  Albatross  returned  to  St.  Paul  Island  on  the  evening  of-  August 
1,  and  thinking  that  my  time  could  then  be  8i)ent  more  profitably  cruis- 
ing among  the  fleet  of  pelagic  sealers  and  observing  their  work  tiian  by 
remaining  longer  on  the  islands,  I  went  on  board  that  evening  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Miller. 

My  time  while  at  the  islands  was  spent  on  the  rookeries,  whether  the 
leather  was  clear  or  stormy,  Mr.  MQler  attending  to  the  development 
of  the  plates,  thus  giving  me  ample  opportunity  for  going  over  most  of 
^e  rookeries  two  or  three  times.    Satisfootory  photographs  were  taken 
^t  all  rookeries  except  Zapadnie,  on  St.  Oeorge  Island.    Station  27 
rLagoon  rookery)  and  the  one  on  Village  Hill  (Beef  rookery)  were  aban- 
doned, as  showing  nothing  on  account  of  distance.    The  dates  for 
photographing  the  rookeries  of  St.  Oeorge  Island  were  changed  to  those 
^^f  St.  Paul  Island  and  vice  versa,  this  change  being  rendered  necessary, 
^te  explained  above,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  landings  at  the  former 
island.    St.  Paul,  moreover,  being  the  more  important  island,  is  most 
Reserving  of  attention,  and,  in  the  future,  I  would  recommend  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  on  that  island  first. 

Several  of  the  photographic  stations  on  the  rookeries  were  marked 
with  their  numbers  or  letters  in  white  lead,  on  the  nearest  i)ermanent 
bowlders.    The  stations  now  marked  are  as  follows: 

St.  Paul  Island. — Beef,  Ketavie,  Lukannon,  Lagoon,  Zapadnie,  and 
Upper  Zapadnie  (Stations  Nos.  12,  26, 14, 14},  15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 27,  7, 8, 
8»,  9, 10). 

St.  Oeorge  AZand.— East,  Little  East,  North,  and  Starry  Arteel  (9, 
A,  B,  1,  2,  3,  6,  E). 

For  most  of  the  remaining  unmarked  stations  heavy  stakes  will  have 
to  be  driven  into  the  sand,  few  permanent  bowlders  being  available. 

The  photograph  of  the  grass  area  on  Beef  rookery  was  not  duplicated 
owing  to  bad  weather,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  have  shown 
how  very  rapidly  this  portion  of  the  Beef  is  becoming  grass-grown. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  ROOKERIES. 
ST.  PAUL  ISLAND. 

If^artheagt  Point  rookery. — ^Although  a  comparison  of  the  charts  and 
photographs  of  this  rookery  for  1894  with  those  made  in  1893  may  indi- 
cate a  slight  diminution  of  seals,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  this 
is  the  case.  Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  the  observatioiis  of  last 
year  were  made  later  than  they  should  have  been,  after  the  spreading 
of  the  rookeries  had  commenced.  The  data  for  the  present  year  having 
been  secured  earlier,  the  difBorenoe  in  the  records  should  be  accounted 
for  accordingly.  I  note,  however^  an  additional  break  in  the  belt  of 
breeding  seals  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  Point. 

Polavina  rooJcery. — Although  the  photographs  from  Station  O  show 
Yety  little  change  in  position,  the  rookery  when  viewed  from  other 
points  appeared  to  have  a  well-marked  break  in  the  center,  which  will 
DC  found  indicated  on  the  chart.  Good  weather  having  followed  very 
stormy  weather,  the  seals  had  taken  to  the  water  to  a  noticeable  degree 
when  the  photograph  was  made.  I  think  that  no  actual  decrease  can 
be  recorded. 

LiMe  Polavina  rookery  apparently  exhibits  no  diminution  since  last 
year  and  very  little  change  in  position. 

LuJcannon  rookery. — ^No  perceptible  change  in  the  number  or  position 
of  breeding  seals  was  noticed  here. 

Ketavie  rookery. — ^This  small  and  gradually  diminishing  rookery,  I 
believe,  shows  a  shrinkage  since  last  season,  but  not  a  very  marked  one. 

Beef  rookery. — "So  decrease  is  apparent.  The  change  in  distribution 
is  slight. 

Lagoon  rookery  remains  unchanged  since  last  year. 

Tolstoi  rookery. — ^The  seals  here  are  i)erhaps  a  little  more  concen- 
trated at  the  north  end  of  the  rookery ;  but  otherwise  there  is  no  change. 

Zapadnie  rookery. — ^The  hill  portion  of  this  rookery  is  unchanged,  but 
the  very  thin  portion  extending  about  a  mile  along  the  shingle  beach 
exhibits  several  breaks  never  before  noticeable. 

While  the  fur  seal,  naturally  so  gregarious,  returns  year  after  year 
under  normal  conditions  to  its  accustomed  breeding  grounds,  there  are 
indications  that  it  is  less  at  home  upon  tracts  which  are  becoming  thin, 
and  is  inclined  to  concentrate  upon  adjacent  breeding  tracts  more 
thickly  covered  with  seals.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  above- 
mention^  Ketavie  rookery,  and  in  the  case  of  Zapadnie  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  appearance  of  an  increase  upon  the  adjoining  rookery  of 
Upper  Zapadnie.  TUs  scattered  beach  rookery  is  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  photographs. 

Uw^er  Zapadnie  rookery^, — An  increase  since  last  season  being  indi- 
cated here,  1  went  over  the  ground  very  carefully,  and,  although  it  may 
not  be  apparent  in  the  photographs,  the  chart  will  be  found  to  show 
changes  which  I  believe  mean  a  slight  increase. 

ST.  GEOBGB  I8LAKD. 

JBast  rookery. — ^It  is  possible  that  this  rookery  has  suffered  a  slight 
shrinkage  since  last  season,  but  I  found  it  difficult  to  decide  that  such 
was  the  case. 

Little  Ba^t  rookery  remains  unchanged. 

North  roo%0ry.— Slight  and  unimportant  changes  in  distribution  were 
observed,  but  no  apparent  decrease. 

Starry  Arteel  rookery  remains  unchanged. 

Z€y^nie  rookery. — ^There  is  a  widening  of  the  break  along  the  beach 
portion  of  the  rookery,  but  no  decrease  was  noticeable. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  CONDITION  OF  ROOKERIBS. 

At  the  time  of  my  inspection  in  July,  1894,  the  seal  rookeries  of  the 

JPribilof  Islands,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  fonnd  to  be  in  nearly  the  same 

~  Ition  as  in  1893.    While  the  number  of  seals  has  slowly  been  dimin- 

ig,  the  decrease  having  continaed  even  during  t^e  i)eriod  when 

Sea  was  closed  to  pelagic  sealing,  no  decrease  in  general  was 

Me  fliis  year  up  to  the  date  of  my  departure  from  the  islands  on 

it  1.    1^8  is  probably  traceable  to  the  cessation  of  sealing  in  the 

Padflc  Ocean  on  May  1, 1894,  or  soon  thereafter.    During  the 

18  of  May  and  June  the  migrating  seals  become  massed  south  of 

^Alaska  Peninsula  as  they  move  toward  the  passes  through  which 

enter  Bering  Sea,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  catch  has 

teken  annually  in  that  region  by  the  fleet  of  pelagic  sealers.    By 

of  the  cessation  of  i)elaglc  sealing  on  May  1  of  the  present  year, 

[teal  herd  was  spared  the  excessive  killing  from  which  it  has  usually 

there  in  the  past,  and  the  rookeries,  in  consequence,  presented 

^ximately  the  same  appearance  as  at  the  time  of  my  last  examina- 

This  was  contrary  to  previous  experience,  as  an  annual  decrease 

always  been  observed  during  the  several  preceding  years. 

f^oumstances  affecting  seriously  the  wel&re  of  the  seal  herd  arose, 

^ever,  before  the  close  of  the  present  season,  necessitating  a  secona 

later  examination  of  the  rookeries,  which  revealed  an  alarming 

ige  in  their  condition.    By  the  award  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of 

Atration.  Bering  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  zone  of  60  miles  around 

Pribilof  Islands,  was  opened  up  to  pelagic  sealers  afber  August  1, 

ttie  result  of  causing  great  destruction  to  the  seal  herd.    The  kUl- 

^0f  over  31,000  seals  bdonging  to  these  islands  and  consisting  chiefly 

ling  females,  was  followed,  necessarily,  by  the  loss,  through 

ktion,  of  thousands  of  young  seals  uxK>n  the  rookeries. 

mas  OF  YOUNG  SEALS  IN  SEPTEMBER  AS  A  RESULT  OF  PELAGIC 

SEALING  DURING  AUGUST. 

'  Jiter  finishing  the  work  of  inspection  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  on 

4i|giist  1, 1  cruised  with  the  Albatross  among  the  fleet  of  pelagic  sealers 

wO,  September  9,  when  I  landed  again  ui>on  the  islands  to  investigato 

wloss  of  young  seals,  which  was  reported  as  becoming  serious. 

.  thirty-eight  vessels  known  tous,hunting  just  outsideoi  the  prohibited 

ijikdf  took  31,642  seals  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 

wse  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  nursing  femsJes,  which  resulted  in 

tie  additional  loss,  by  starvation,  of  the  young  seals  thus  left  without 

liBttis  of  nourishment.    Although  seaUng  began  on  August  1,  no  dead 

1190  were  noticed  on  the  rookeries  unlal  about  September  1,  after  which 

Umb  they  were  found  in  increasing  numbers,  and  at  the  date  of  my 

4||parture  from  the  islands,  September  13,  careM  examination  had  dis- 

<Sil8ed  a  loss  of  at  least  9,000  pup  seals,  with  a  prospective  loss  of  nearly 

tt  many  more  found  in  an  emaciated  and  exhausted  condition.    With 

Che  assistance  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  resident  agents  of  the  Treasury,  and 

)fr.  EL  O.  Chichester,  I  counted  2,349  pups  upon  the  following  rookeries: 

8T.  OSOROS  ISLAKD. 

Horlii  iDokerVy  September  9  and  10,  Townsend  uid  Miller  (whole  rookery) ....  406 

8terry  Arteel,  Septemlier  9.  Townsend  (whole  rookery) 806 

East  rookery,  Septemlier  10,  Townsend  and  Agent  Ziebach  (bill  slope  only)..  180 

Little  East,  September  9,  Miller  (whole  rookery) 140 

Total  counted 980 

Zapadnie  rookery  and  beacb  portion  of  East  rookery  not  counted. 
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Garbotdi  (or  Beef)  rookstj,  September  10  and  12,  Townaend  and  Chiohea- 

ter  (weai  aide  only) 48S 

Lagoon.  September  12,  Townsendy  Chichester,  and  Treasory  Agent  Judge 

(whole  rookery) IDS 

Tolstoi,  September  12,  Townsend,  Chichester,  and  Treasnry  Agent  Judge 

(hill  and  nearer  beach) 487 

Lower  Zapadnie,  September  12,  Townsend,  Chichester,  and  Treasury  Agent 

Judge  (whole  rookery) 276 


On  other  rookeries  showing  a  similar  condition  I  compared  thS 
nnoonnted  area  with  that  alres^y  counted,  estimating  the  total  loss  as 
follows : 

Upper  Zapadnie 880 

Tobtoi  (uneonnted  portion) 900 

Beef. 1,400 

Lukannon  and  Ketavie 950 

Polayina 560 

Little  Polayina 100 

Northeast  Point  (greatest  of  all  rookeries) 8^000 

Total  St.  Paul  Island,  estimate  for  uncounted  area 6^960 

Bast  Rookery  (St.  George,  uncounted  portion) 200 

Zapandie  (St.  George) 450 

Total  St.  George  Island,  estimate  for  uncounted  area 650 

Total  uncounted,  both  islands 0^600 

Total  counted,  both  islands 2,848 

Total  loss,  both  islands 8,949 

Persons  £ftiniliar  with  the  comparative  area  of  the  rookeries  will  see 
how  low  these  estimates  are. 

The  bodies  counted  were  those  of  paps  that  had  died  within  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  and  were  fresh,  although  greatly  emaciated.  No  rotten 
bodies,  such  as  might  have  died  during  the  breeding  season  from  IninrieB 
received  on  the  rookeries,  were  induded,  although  a  limited  number  of 
such  were  seen. 

The  attempt  to  count  weak,  emaciated  pups  was  given  up,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  separating  any  but  the  very  weakest  from  the  more 
active  and  strong  pups.  Large  numbers  of  starving  pups  were  ob- 
served, and  they  were,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  dead  ones.  In  counting  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  over  the 
rookeries  systematically,  which  resulted  in  clearing  tiie  section  counted, 
and  driving  most  of  the  seals  into  the  water  or  farther  inland,  accord* 
ing  to  the  direction  from  which  they  were  approached.  AU  adidts  and 
active  paps  moved  off  in  a  body,  followed  by  the  less  active  and  starv- 
ing pups,  there  being  occasional  weak,  tottering  pups  unable  to  do  sa 
These  fell  over  frequently  and  seldom  moved  far.  They  were  thin  and 
gaunt,  and  clearly  starving.  The  minority  of  the  pups  were  strong  and 
active  and  cows  were  observed  everywhere  suckling  them.  All  dead 
pups  were  confined  to  the  regular  breeding  groun&  and  were  eveaalj 
distributed,  indicating  that  they  died  near  where  their  mothers  had  left 
them. 

Young  seals  are  very  ttkt  and  seem  to  endure  a  monfli  or  more  of 
starvation  before  they  succumb.    I  have,  from  year  to  year,  observed 
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occasional  young  seals  brought  into  the  villages  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
to  be  raised  as  pets,  but  in  no  case  have  they  fed,  except  when  milk 
was  forced  into  them,  and  even  then  they  did  not  live  more  than  three 
weeks.  Young  seals  continue  to  live  entirely  upon  their  mother's  milk 
until  late  in  the  fall.  During  my  examination  of  the  rookeries,  irom 
September  9  to  13, 1  found  the  females  suckling  their  young  as  com- 
monly as  they  are  observed  doing  a  month  earlier  in  the  season.  One 
handsome  albino  pup,  as  large  as  any  of  the  others,  I  secured  as  a  nat- 
nraJ  history  specimen.  It  was  coffee-colored,  with  white  flippers.  It 
was  left  ui>on  a  high  rock,  and  finding,  upon  my  return  in  tiie  even- 
ing, that  two  quarts  of  thick  milk  hsA  run  from  its  mouth,  I  photo- 
graphed it.    It  weighed,  after  losing  its  milk,  18J  pounds. 

I  dissected  several  dead  pups,  finding  in  all  cases  an  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  fiftt  from  under  the  skin  and  an  entire  absence  of  food 
of  any  kind  in  the  stomach.  Accompanying  photographs  of  dead  pups 
illustrate,  in  a  measure,  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found,  but 
most  of  the  photographs  are  unsatisfactory. 


list  oj  the  charU  ahotoing  the  outline$  of  the  rookeries  on  the  PHbilqf  I$land$,  July,  1894.^ 
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Northeast  Point  rookery July  13,  Chart  A 

Polavina rookery July  18,  Chart  B 

tetavie  and  Lukannon  rookeries Jnly  15,  Chart  C 

fieef  and  Garbotch  rookeries July  15,  Chart  D 

Tolatoi  and  Lagoon  rookeries Jnly  17,  Chart  E 

lapadnie  and  English  Bay  rookeries Jnly  14,  Charts  F  and  G 

ST.  QBOROB  ISLAND. 

Itarry  Arteel  lookeiry Jnly  27,  Chart  H 

jlortb  rookery Jnly  24,  Chart  I 

lEast  and  Little  East  rookeries Jnly  20,  Chart  J 

jZapadnie  rookery Jnly  27,  Chart  K 

U$t  of  ihephoiographe  of  ihA  seal  rooheriee  on  the  Pribilof  lelande,  taken  in  July,  1894,  hy 
If,  B.  Miller  and  C.  H,  Townaendf  ehowing  the  datee  on  tohioh  they  were  tnade,  a 
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LUt  of  ike  photographs  of  the  seal  rookeries  on  the  Piibilof  Islande,  ete. — Continued. 
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OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  PELAGIC  SEALING  IN  BERING  SEA 

DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1894. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tbe  report  herewith  presented  iuclades  the  results  of  observations 
made  at  sea  between  August  1  and  September  20, 1894,  together  with 
certain  data  subsequently  obtained  at  Victoria,  Port  Townsend,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco.  The  work  at  sea  was  carried  on  in  connection  witti 
the  cruise  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatrassj  at 
that  time  detailed  as  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Bering  Sea  patrol  fleet 
The  cruising  ground  assigned  to  the  Albatross  was  to  the  westward  and 
southward  of  the  islands,  chiefly  outside  of  the  protected  zone,  but 
trips  were  also  made  to  the  northwest  and  southeast  of  the  islands. 
During  the  cruise  sealing  vessels  were  boarded  whenever  met  with,  and 
I  accompanied  the  boarding  officer  at  all  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  in  connection  with  their  operations  from  day  to 
day.  In  addition  to  the  data  secured  by  the  boarding  officer,  I  copied 
from  the  sealer's  log  books  all  notes  regarding  the  positions  where 
seals  were  taken,  and  examined  all  fresh  skins  not  yet  consigned  to  the 
kenches. 

The  record  of  positions  where  seals  were  taken  by  Canadian  vessels 
is  incomplete,  as  most  of  those  vessels  continued  sealing  for  some  time 
after  being  boarded,  while  others  were  not  met  with.  Similar  data 
obtained  from  American  vessels  at  sea  were  Anally  secured  in  ftdl  after 
their  arrival  at  home  ports. 

Sealers  were  constantly  questioned  concerning  sealing  matters,  and 
statements  made  by  them  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

I  have,  under  a  separate  heading,  called  attention  to  the  effectiveness 
with  which  pelagic  sealing  was  carried  on  in  Bering  Sea  by  the  38  ves* 
sels  engaged  in  it.  It  wUl  be  seen,  after  proper  consideration  of  this 
point,  how  very  destructive  to  the  life  of  this  industry  the  presence  of 
a  larger  fleet  would  be.  In  my  report  for  last  year  I  pointed  out  the 
loss  of  young  seals  that  might  be  looked  for  upon  the  islands  if  a  large 
number  of  female  seals  were  to  be  taken  in  Bering  Sea  during  the 
breeding  season.  This  has  been  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  season,  20,000  being  the  lowest  estimate  that  can  be  made  for  dead 
pups,  and  we  may  confldently  expect  to  see  a  still  greater  loss  of  this 
kind  next  season  if  sealing  is  continued  on  the  feeding  grounds.  The 
results  of  the  season's  pelagic  catch  in  Bering  Sea  were  already  appar- 
ent on  the  rookeries  when  I  went  over  them  from  September  9  to  13, 
and  will  be  still  more  so  when  the  annual  examination  is  made  next 
J  uly.    The  rookeries  in  their  present  condition  can  not  lose  60|000  seak 
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in  Bering  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Forth  Pacific  catch,  without  such  a 

I068  being  x>erceptible. 

As  stated  under  the  heading  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  rook* 
cffies  in  1894,  the  beneficial  results  of  the  cessation  of  sealing  in  May 
and  June  were  apparent  on  the  seal  islands  in  July.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  respite  of  two  months,  in  addition  to  such  protection 
as  was  aiforded  by  the  modus  vivendL  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
seal  herd  in  its  present  condition.  We  may  also  infer  that  any  addi- 
tional restrictions  that  might  be  placed  on  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific 
wonld  count  as  a  gain,  and  permit  an  increase  in  the  herd  in  proportion 
to  the  protection  afforded,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  be  no  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  sealing  fleet. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating 
some  of  the  features  of  sealing  with  spears,  and  also  a  chart  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  seal  herd  on  its  feeding  grounds  in  Bering  Sea. 

DATA  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  SEALING  FLEET. 

The  following  tables  ^  contain  the  daily  sealing  data  of  the  pelagic 
sealing  fleet  in  Bering  Sea  during  August  and  September,  1894,  giv- 
ing the  catch  of  each  vessel,  sex  of  seals  taken,  latitude  and  longitude 
of  each  day's  operations,  with  more  or  less  data  on  the  crew,  boats, 
and  hunters  of  each  vessel.  With  exception  of  one  vessel  not  yet 
returned  it  is  complete  for  the  American  portion  of  the  sealing  fleet. 
The  data  for  Canadian  vessels  are  given  for  such  vessels  as  I  was  able 
to  board  in  Bering  Sea.  The  remainder  having  turned  in  their  log 
books  to  the  collector  at  Victoria  I  could  not  complete  the  work  when 
I  went  there. 

A  record  of  the  daily  operations  of  the  pelagic  sealing  fleet,  even  in 
part,  yields  new  and  valuable  information.  It  shows  the  number  of 
males  and  females  at  different  distances  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
portions  of  Bering  Sea  most  frequented  by  the  seals,  the  exact  number 
of  days  during  the  season  when  the  weather  permitted  of  seals  being 
taken ; '  it  is  data  upon  which  to  base  an  accurate  map  of  seal  distribu- 
tion during  the  breeding  season,  etc.  These  records,  kept  by  the  seal- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  regulations  put  in  force  by  the  Paris  award, 
constitute  the  flrst  accurate  information  of  the  kind  and  supply  data 
respecting  the  seals  at  sea,  of  which  we  have  long  been  in  need. 

The  dally  records  of  the  sealers  should  have  been  collected  by  the 
custom-houses  to  which  they  reported,  but  it  was  neglected,  and  I  have 
had  to  search  for  them,  as  some  of  the  discharged  masters  carried  their 
log  books  away  with  them,  making  it  very  difftcult  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  catch  of  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  fleet  in  Bering  Sea  appears 
to  be  26,341.  By  questioning  many  of  the  sealers  at  Victoria  I  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  26,312,  which  tallies  very  closely  with  the  figures  given 
in  the  report  of  the  collector  at  Victoria,  26,341.  This  number,  plus  the 
American  catch  of  5,201,  makes  the  Bering  Sea  pelagic  catch  of  1894 
31,542,  unless  there  were  vessels  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  which  is  very  doubtftiL 

There  were  27  Canadian  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  and  only  11  American 
vessels.  The  Canadian  vessels  hunting  with  Indian  spearmen  from 
Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  were  very  successfrd,  while  the 

1  The  tables  referred  to  will  bo  found  appended  to  the  report  for  1895. 

*TiiiA  is  partly  worked  out  in  the  tables  following  for  Angnst  and  September. 
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American  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  made  poor  catches. 
Sealing  with  spears  in  Bering  Sea  has  therefore  been  profitable  to  Cana- 
dian rather  than  American  vessels. 

In  respect  to  the  claim  that  Bering  Sea  weather  is  snfiBciently  unfavor- 
able for  sealing  to  afford  the  seals  protection  firom  exceasiye  spear 
hunting,  the  accompanying  tables,  although  based  on  incomplete  data, 
show  that  there  was  only  one  day  during  the  season,  from  August  1  to 
September  21,  when  seals  were  not  taken,  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
all  the  data  are  accessible  through  exchange  with  Great  Britain  it  will 
be  shown  that  seals  were  taken  daily  throughout  the  season. 

The  same  tables  indicate  that  storms  in  Bering  Sea  are  local  in  their 
nature,  vessels  to  the  westward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  having  been 
hove-to,  while  others  to  the  southward  were  making  good  catches. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  PROPORTIONS  OP  THE  SEXES  REPORTED  BY 

THE  SEALING  FLEET. 

I  have  compared  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  of  seals  taken  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  by  the  Canadian  and  American  fleets,  and  having  considered 
both  in  the  light  of  depositions  now  iu  the  possession  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  made  by  London  furriers,  I  can  not  admit  that  the  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  seals  reported  by  the  vessels  is  correct.  Ameri- 
can sealers  reported  a  greater  proportion  of  females,  and  in  no  case 
reported  more  males  than  females,  as  some  of  the  masters  of  Canadian 
vessels  have  done.  The  latter  were  sealing  very  close  to  vessels  report- 
ing from  two  to  five  times  as  many  females  as  males.  When  I  ques- 
tioned the  masters  of  the  schooners  Favoritey  Walter  Bichj  HenrieUa^ 
etc.,  as  to  their  alleged  greater  number  of  males,  their  explanations  to  me 
were  that  their  seals  were  skinned  in  the  canoes  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  pelts  thrown  on  deck  as  they  returned  after  dark,  and  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  had  no  time  to  bother  with  inspecting  skins 
minutely  as  to  sex.  Such  returns  are  unreliable,  and  there  is  uo  doubt 
about  the  proportion  of  female  seals  taken  by  the  Canadian  fleet  being 
much  greater  than  reported.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  sworn  state- 
ments, now  in  possession  of  the  Treasury  Department,  of  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin and  Teichmann,  of  London,  as  to  the  sex  of  seal  skins  derived 
from  the  pelagic  catch  of  1894  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  gentlemen  personally  inspected  some  of  the  largest  con- 
signments of  seal  skins  taken  in  1894  and  found  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
them  to  be  females. 

Mr.  Lupp,  of  San  Francisco,  a  seal  hunter  of  several  years'  experi- 
ence, informs  me  that  the  catch  of  1.400  seals  made  by  the  vessel  he 
sailed  with  on  the  Japan  Coast  in  1892  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
females  with  young,  l^ere  being  less  than  50  males  in  the  entire  lot, 
and  that  of  a  catch  of  1,100  seals  taken  by  his  vessel,  the  Louis  OUeuy 
in  1894^  in  the  same  region,  all  were  females  but  about  one  dozen. 

Mr.  John  Fanning,  who  cruised  as  a  hunter  with  the  schooners  D^nny 
and  Retriever^  informs  me  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  seals  taken  on  the 
Japan  Coast  by  him  were  females,  and  that  when  sealing  off  the  Com- 
mander Islands  eight  out  of  every  ten  were  females  in  milk*  I  ques- 
tioned other  sealers  on  this  point,  eliciting  similar  statements. 

In  view  of  the  above  statements  of  London  furriers,  the  statements 
of  masters  of  Canadian  vessels  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  method 
of  ascertaining  the  sex  of  each  day's  catch,  and  the  statements  of  Japan 
Coast  sealers  as  to  the  great  proportion  of  females  in  pelagic  catches, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  reeults  apparent 
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on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the  returns  of  the  Canadian  sealers  operating 
in  Bering  Sea  may  well  be  questioned.  They  report  but  14,636  females 
in  a  catch  of  26,341,  while  the  American  fleet  reports  3,813  females  in 
a  catch  of  5^201 — a  much  greater  proportion.  Not  one  American  sealer 
reported  more  males  than  females.  One  of  them,  the  BeeoMs—ooiptsin 
and  all  hands  being  Indians — reported  only  155  males  in  a  catch  of 
1,023,  while  seven  Canadian  sealers  reported  more  males  than  females. 
One  Canadian  sealer,  the  master  of  the  BarealU^  apparently  without 
guile,  has  come  very  near  the  truth  in  reporting  only  90  males  in  a  catch 
of  1,059  seals. 

I  ascertained  upon  inquiry  at  the  custom-houses  at  Port  Townsend 
and  San  Francisco  that  the  catches  of  but  three  of  the  American  sealers 
from  Bering  Sea  had  been  examined  by  experts  in  furs  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  sexes  represented.  These  were  the  Therese^ 
Jwne  Orepy  and  Rose  Sparks.  The  catch  of  the  Louis  OUen^  an  American 
sealer,  landed  at  Victoria,  was  examined  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Alexander,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

None  of  the  others,  either  American  or  Canadian,  were  subjected  to 
Bach  an  examination,  but  their  returns,  as  a  whole,  are  still  capable  of 
correction  in  the  light  of  depositions  by  the  London  furriers,  who 
received  and  inspected  the  bulk  of  the  pelagic  catch. 

The  examination  of  the  catches  of  the  four  vessels  named  above 
Bliows  the  proportion  of  females  to  range  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths 
of  their  catch.  As  to  the  catches  of  the  Ella  Johnson^  Deedhks^  SteUa 
^hnd^Ida  Bttay  ColumbiajSindAllie  Algar^  that  of  the  Deeahks  has  evi- 
dently oeen  faithfully  recorded,  while  the  others  have  at  least  placed 
themselves  on  the  safe  side.  Of  the  Canadian  fleet,  the  Labrador ^ 
-^.urora,  Ma/ry  Ellen.  Walter  Earlej  San  Jose^  Beatrice^  etc.,  reporting 
^m  two- thirds  to  tnree-fourths  females,  are  also  on  the  safe  side,  while 
the  Borealis  stands  unique  in  reporting  almost  an  entire  catch  of  females 
(only  90  males  in  a  catch  of  1,149). 

As  to  the  Sapphire^  AinoJco^  Walter  Biohf  Favoritej  Henrietta^  etc., 
the  less  said  the  better.  They  are  convicted  of  inaccuracy  by  their 
<>^  admissions.  If  there  was  intention  to  deceive  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in  Bering  Sea,  discrepancies  should  have  been  guarded 
^inst,  as  comparisons  with  the  returns  madeby  the  JBor^a^i*,  BeeaKks^ 
Salter  Earle^  etc.,  are  damaging. 

The  proportion  of  females  in  the  Canadian  catch  has  not  been  repre- 
^Qted  in  good  faith,  as  it  does  not  correspond  with  what  the  fur  trade 
'^ow  to  be  the  actual  conditions;  with  what  nine  sealers  out  of  ten  say 
^bout  the  composition  of  pelagic  catches  in  general,  and  with  what  we 
^own  by  count  and  observa^on  to  have  been  the  loss  of  young  seals 
°y  starvation. 

ABSENCE  OP  FEMALES  FROM  ROOKERIES  AFTER  AUGUST  FIRST, 
AND  EASE  WITH  WHICH  THET  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AT  SEA. 

On  August  1, 1894,  just  before  leaving  the  Pribilofs  on  an  extended 
crnise  on  the  pelagic  sealing  grounds,  I  examined  two  small  rookeries 
Very  carefully  (Ketavie  and  Lukannon),  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  proportion  of  females  upon  the  breeding  grounds.  On  that  date  I 
estimated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  seals  present  consisted  of  males 
and  young,  clearly  indicating  the  great  extent  to  which  the  females 
were  feeding  at  sea. 

The  cruising  ground  of  the  Albatross  for  the  first  week  in  August  was 
far  to  the  northwest  of  the  islands,  where  very  few  seals  were  seen.  On 
the  7th,  just  outside  the  protected  zone  and  to  the  northwest  of  St. 
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Paul,  we  fonnd  seals  in  abundance.  The  sea  being  perfectly  smooth,  I 
went  out  in  the  dingey  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  ship  and  photo- 
graphed several  seals,  showing  their  positions  when  asleep  and  awake. 
The  distance  at  which  we  were  able  to  photograph  them  was  from  30 
to  40  feet.  In  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  26  seals  were  counted. 
Most  of  them  were  sleeping,  and  all  were  females,  judging  by  size  alone. 
The  photographs  show  the  customary  attitudes.  Seals  sleeping  at  sea 
have  little  more  than  the  nose,  lower  jaw,  and  hind  flippers  above  water, 
the  fore  flippers  being  raised  occasionally  as  the  animal  scratches  itself 
or  rolls  slowly  from  side  to  side.  The  back  is  always  down  and  deeply 
submerged. 

As  a  rule  sealing  with  spears  is  practicable  only  when  seals  are  found 
asleep,  the  ordinary  8X)eariTig  distance  being*  30  to  35  feet.  To  the  for 
seal's  unfortunate  habit  of  Bleeping  much  at  sea  is  chiefly  traceable  its 
diminution,  for  it  is  at  such  times  most  readily  approached  by  the  pelagic 
sealer  and  taken  with  guns  or  spears.  The  number  of  seals  to  be 
observed  asleep  in  Bering  Sea  is  greater  than  elsewhere,  the  migration 
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being  over  and  the  animals  feeding  at  their  natural  habitat.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  of  natural  history  that  breeding  male  seals  do  not  leave 
the  rookeries  during  the  breeding  season,  and  that  young  pups  can  not 
leave  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  islands  until  they  depart  on  their 
first  migration  southward. 

From  the  almost  constant  presence  on  the  hauling  grounds  of  the 
nonbreeding  males,  it  is  also  well  established  that  they  do  not  leave  the 
islands  to  any  great  extent.  The  females  alone  constitute  a  class  that 
feed  at  long  distances  from  the  islands  during  the  breeding  season. 
Their  excursions  in  search  of  food  extend  over  200  miles,  and  com- 
mencing soon  after  the  birth  of  their  young  are  continued  to  the  close 
of  the  season.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  nursing  females  are 
the  most  constantly  exxK>S€^  of  any  class  of  seals  to  the  destructive 
methods  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  and  that  their  capture  during 
the  breeding  season  is,  of  all  the  agencies  tending  toward  the  diminution 
of  the  seal  herd,  the  one  most  to  be  deplored. 
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The  opening  of  Bering  Sea  to  pelagic  sealing  }ias  proved  the  most 
&tal  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  award. 

EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  THE  SEALING  FLEET. 

The  effectiveness  with  which  pelagic  sealing  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
circumscribed  banting  ground  like  Bering  Sea  may  be  more  clearly  set 
forth  by  directing  attention  to  the  number  of  hunting  boats  engaged 
during  the  past  season.  The  sealing  fleet  consisted  of  38  schooners, 
carrying  from  6  to  20  boats  or  canoes  apiece — ^the  average  number  being 
about  12.  The  boats  hunted  in  all  directions,  frequently  going  10  miles 
away  from  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged,  the  hunting  areas  of  the 
different  schooners  thus  overlapping  at  times.  I  have  often  spoken 
canoes  8  miles  from  their  schooners.  Pursuing  seals  in  this  systematic 
way,  38  vessels  carrying  somewhat  more  than  450  boats,  took  31,542 
skins  in  six  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
late  in  reaching  Bering  Sea  from  the  Japan  coast,  and  left  early  on 
account  of  having  their  !North  Pacific  catches  on  board,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  early  in  market,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of  Indian  hunt- 
ers already  wearied  with  the  long  Japan  coast  cruise,  lack  of  provisions, 
or  for  other  reasons. 

THE  USE  OF  SPEARS. 

Of  the  Oanadian  fleet  in  Bering  Sea,  all  but  six  schooners  carried 
Indian  hunters  from  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands.  These 
natives  have  been  taking  seals  off  their  own  shores  with  the  spear  from 
time  Immemorial,  and  it  was  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Paris 
Tribunal  to  underestimate  the  ef&ciency  of  spears  in  such  hands,  a  fact 
doubtless  well  known  to  those  having  charge  of  the  British  side  of  the 
case. 

The  spear  used  during  the  past  season  is  very  similar  to  that  figured 
by  Scammon  twenty  years  ago  in  writing  of  pelagic  sealing  by  these 
natives.^  The  spear  pole  is  12  to  14  feet  long,  pronged,  with  two  detach- 
able barbed  iron  spear  points,  secured  by  a  30-yard  line,  the  end  of 
which  is  tied  to  the  boat.  When  a  seal  is  struck  the  barbed  points 
slip  off  the  pole,  the  latter  being  recovered  after  the  seal  has  been  pulled 
alongside  the  canoe  and  clubbed.  Seals  fight  vigorously  at  such  times 
and  seldom  fail  to  leave  permanent  marks  of  their  sharp  teeth  on  boats 
and  canoes,  while  large  bulls  are  very  dangerous  to  handle. 

Pelagic  sealing  is  altogether  impracticable  for  our  own  Aleut  natives, 
their  light  skin-covered  bidarkies  not  being  constructed  to  withstand 
such  attacks  as  wounded  seals  make  with  their  teeth. 

CHANGE  OF  FEEDING  GROUNDS. 

The  ftir  seal  changes  its  feeding  grounds  in  Bering  Sea  from  year  to 
year.  The  changes  appear  to  be  quite  marked,  and  are  doubtless 
dependent  on  the  food  supply.  The  pelagic  catch  for  the  summer  of 
1894  was  made  chiefly  to  the  southeast  of  the  Pribilofs,  the  rest  of  the 
catch  being  made  south,  southwest,  west,  and  northwest  of  the  islands. 
A  small  proportion  only  were  taken  along  the  border  of  the  plateau. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Todd,  of  the  sealer  Rose  Sparks,  states  that  in  1889  he 
found  seals  plentiful  to  the  northeast  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  moderate 
numbers  were  to  the  northwest  and  southeast.  In  1887,  when  sealing 
with  the  schooner  Lilly  L.y  he  found  the  herd  chiefly  to  the  southeast 
taking  197  seals  in  two  days. 

'  MariDo  Mam.,  ScauuuoBi  p.  159. 
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Oaptain  McOaoley,  of  the  sealer  Bmtrice^  fontld  sesJs  plentifnl  250 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1891.  Captain  McLean^ 
of  the  sealer  Favoritej  also  reports  a  great  abundance  of  seals  to  the 
westward  of  the  islands  in  1891  (latitude  56°  50',  longitude  173o  30'),  ten 
canoes  taking  (with  guns)  972  seals  in  three  days. 

Captain  Guillams,  of  the  sealer  Louis  Olsetij  having  in  former  years 
found  seals  in  greatest  numbers  to  the  westward  of  the  Pribilofs, 
cruised  persistently  in  that  portion  of  Bering  Sea  during  the  past 
season,  taking  only  84  seals. 

Many  other  sealers  confidently  expecting  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  seal 
herd  to  the  westward  of  the  Pribilof^  cruised  there  at  the  opening  of 
the  past  season  without  success,  but  later  made  good  catches  to  the 
southeastward. 

While  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  investigations  with  the  Xlnited 
States  revenue  cutter  Corwin  in  1892  ftir  seals  were  plentiftl  to  the 
westward  of  the  Pribilofs,  the  cutter  Rush^  cruising  to  the  east  at  the 
same  time,  meeting  with  very  few. 

NOTES  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  SEALS. 

Captain  Todd  says  the  food  of  seals  taken  near  the  mainland  conMstb 
largely  of  salmon,  and  that  this  is  true  of  the  Japan  and  Copper  Island 
sealing  grounds  as  well  as  of  the  North  American  coast. 

Captain  Magnesen,  of  the  sealer  Walter  Enrle^  reports  the  seal6  taken 
on  August  25, 1894  (latitude  56^  13',  longitude  172o  44'),  as  feeding  on 
salmon. 

Capt.  S.  Balcom,  of  the  seller  Walter  Bich^  reported  taking  salmoti 
occasionally  from  the  stomachs  of  seals  speared  in  Bering  Sea  in 
A^ugust,  1894. 

Capt.  H.  F.  Siewerd,  of  the  sealer  Masoot^  in  1894,  collected  the 
stomachs  of  three  seals,  containing  pollock  apparently,  at  the  following 
position:  Latitude  north  66o  10',  longitude  west  171°  45';  August  28, 
latitude  north  58°  01',  longitude  west  173°  29';  latitude  north  68o  02', 
longitude  west  172°  45',  September  8. 

Captain  Siewerd  writes  that  other  seals  opened  at  the  first  position 
contained  nothing  but  squid,  and  at  the  second  position  cod  and  squid ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  fish  observed  were  pollock,  which  closely 
resemble  cod. 

Contents  of  the  stomachs  of  33  ftir  seals'  taken  during  the  month  of 
August,  1894,  at  distances  varying  from  100  to  140  miles  west  and 
northwest  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  along  the  border  of  the  plateau, 
collected  by  A.  B.  Alexander,  with  the  schooner  Louis  Olsen,  show 
the  following: 


Bate. 


Ang.   4 

6 
7 
7 

10 
11 


LaUtnde 
north. 


57  60 

58  80 
58  80 
58  80 
58  90 

58  27 

57  43 


Longitade 
wo»t. 


o  / 

173  48 

178  56 

173  56 

173  56 

178  56 

172  40 

173  52 


Sex. 


If. 


8 
1 
1 
1 


4 

8 

18 


Contents  of  gtomacb. 


Fish,  mnoh  digested,  apparently  poDook. 

1)0. 

Pollook  or  cod,  with  one-half  dozen  sqnid ;  beaks  imall. 

Fish,  much  digested,  apparently  pollook. 

Fall  peck  of  red-fleshed  flsh  resembling  salmon  t  bonetnot 

determined.  • 

Fish,  digested,  probably  pollock. 
Pollock. 


1  Fifteen  stomaolis  containing  Ash  bones  were  saved  for  farther  examinttiony  others 
thrown  away. 


set. 
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cander  reports  the  seals  taken  by  the  Olsen  to  have  been 
.  pollock,  whenever  identification  was  made  with  certainty, 
sds  were  speared  in  the  act  of  eating  pollock,  the  firesh  rem- 
ing  identification  certain.  Daring  the  cmise  large  cod  were 
waling  stations  in  depths  of  60  and  70  fathoms,  and  were  so 
Uiat  the  decks  conld  have  been  filled  with  them,  although 
ihs  of  the  seals  taken  contained  pollock.  The  stomachs  of 
^ntained  starfish,  prawns,  sqnid,  jelly-fish,  and  a  few  small 
hing  of  the  kind  being  found  in  the  stomachs  of  seals  taken 
e  positions.  Some  of  the  cod  weighed  30  x>ounds,  the  aver- 
9  pounds,  while  an  examination  of  the  fish  eaten  by  the 
8  the  fish  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  pollock  or  smaller. 
.  appear  that  the  seals  taken  by  the  Olsen  were  feeding  near 

ILE  USB  OP  FIREARMS  IN  SEALING  DURING  SEASON 

OF  1894. 

d  to  the  surreptitious  use  of  firearms  in  Bering  Sea,  I  have 
Ett  conspicuous  blood  stains  were  noticed  on  several  rookeries 
3ptember  9  and  12, 1894,  both  by  the  Treasury  agents  and 
I  indicated  the  presence  of  wounded  animals.  In  a  few  cases 
were  found.  The  blood  as  noticed  in  a  dozen  or  more  of 
spattered  upon  the  rocks  from  the  beach  well  back  into  the 
leaving  distinct  bloody  trails,  with  occasional  bowlders  well 
ere  the  animals  had  paused.  The  stains  were  fresh,  although 
Uy  effaced  by  moving  seals  and  wet  weather. 

DEAD  SEALS  FOUND  (ALL  ADULTS). 

>okery,  1  female;  Starry  Arteel,  1  female;  Garbotch,  1  male 
ales;  Tolstoi,  3  females;  Zapadnie,  1  male  and  2  females; 

asses  on  Zapadnie  were  comparatively  fresh,  the  others  had 
probably  three  weeks.  From  the  fact  of  these  carcasses 
e  rookeries  and  rubbed  and  fouled  by  seals  constantly  crawl- 
lem,  I  could  not  determine  the  presence  of  gunshot  marks, 
out  of  the  above  count  three  rotten  carcasses  found  on  Gar- 
:;  apparently  died  early  in  the  season. 
\.  Alexander  reports  that  while  cruising  with  the  Louis  Olsen 
heard  from  the  vessel  on  August  10  during  foggy  weather, 
iie  hunters  reported  hearing  guns  constantly  while  out  in  the 
same  day.  The  crew  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  firearms 
:  used  for  sealing,  although  nothing  was  seen, 
ters  of  the  Favorite  reported  in  Unalaska  on  August  27  that 
I  firearms  in  Bering  Sea  on  several  occasions.  When  I 
lie  Walter  Bich  in  Bering  Sea  September  6,  the  captain 
aving  speared  a  seal  on  the  5th  freshly  wounded  with  buck- 

of  a  similar  character  came  to  our  ears  at  times  during  the 
'he  patrol  fleet  found  it  impracticable  to  search  vessels  at 
ng  more  than  a  cursory  examination  being  possible  under 
stances.  If  guns  are  to  be  prohibited,  sealing  vessels  should 
A  at  the  Unalaska  wharf,  or  some  other  favorable  place 
e  is  a  possibility  of  overhauling  their  cargoes  in  an  effective 


(\ 
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Fmr-Beal  caieih  in  Bering  Sea  in  1894, 

[From  official  sources.] 
AMSRICAX  VESSELa 


YoMeL 

Malis. 

PemalM* 

Total. 

Romarka. 

Ellft JohnMni ...... .........r......^..TrT-T-- 

822 

155 

219 

204 

180 

128 

81 

87 

46 

16 

892 
868 
542 
532 
228 
199 
287 
160 
82 
68 

1,214 
1,023 
761 
786 
408 
827 
818 
197 
188 
84 

fCnfAisWI  at  Port  Xownftfmd. 

DmoIi^s 

Do. 

Stella  Srland 

Do. 

Ida  Xtta 

Do. 

Columbia - 

Do. 

A114#  Ainr -. 

Da 

Thense 

Ibitiir^  %%  $wn  l^nkPrUflOk 

Bos*  SparlES 

Do. 

Jane  (jfny 

Do. 

Louis  Olson 

Catch  landed  at  Victoria. 

TOUl 

1,888 

8,818 

6,201 

CANADIAN  VESSELS. 


Vessel. 


Trinmph  .... 
Sapphire  .... 
Ajinie  Moore 
Ainoko..*... 

Kinnls 

W^alter  Rich. 

Parorite 

Beatrice 

Katheiine... 

Venture 

Kate 

Baa  Jose 

Tawn 

Walter  Earla 
Borsalls 


Males. 


1,163 

1,236 
938 

1,092 
679 

1,000 
752 
842 
480 
417 
803 
256 
810 
155 
90 


Females. 


2,077 
879 

1,009 
566 
986 
749 
488 
il8 
569 
492 
564 
593 
386 
517 

1,059 


Total. 


8,240 

2,105 

1,947 

1,657 

1,665 

1,749 

1,240 

1,160 

1,050 

909 

867 

749 

646 

672 

1,149 


Henrietta.., 
Eilmenj.... 
Sauoy  Lass . 

Masoot 

Mary  Ellen . 
RosfeOlsen, 

Vera 

Aurora ..... 

Arletis 

Shelby 

Teresa! 

Labrador ... 
Umbrina  ... 


Total 


Males. 


427 
807 
290 
299 

105 

425 

80 

79 

89 

828 


179 
80 


11,705 


Females. 


840 
327 
878 
246 
852 
481 
115 
138 
58 
145 


381 
30 


14,636 


Total 


m 

634 


1,103 
457 
859 
195 
217 
91 
377 

f670 

560 

60 


26,841 


TOTAL  CATCH,  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN,  IN  BERING  SEA. 


American . 
Canadian.. 

Total 


Males. 


1,388 
11,705 


18,096 


Females. 


8,818 
14,636 


18,448 


Totd. 


5, 801 
Ml  841 


81,148 
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l\ir-«eaZ  oateh  of  Canadian  maeUfor  1894, 
[From  oi&cial  •onnses.] 


Tbu. 

Crewi. 

Catoh. 

eMeb. 

White. 

Ihdi. 
ana. 

firltiah 
Colum* 

ble 
coast. 

Japan- 

eee 

coaat. 

Copper 
Island. 

Bering  Sea. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

> ..«.•.•-■••>•«. 

09 
89 
99 
81 
160 
100 
80 
08 
24 
08 
150 
107 
99 
73 
40 
48 
93 
68 
08 
98 
00 
70 
00 
70 
98 
80 
90 
109 
82 
92 
03 
60 
83 
97 
41 
99 
60 
40 
180 
13 
26 
26 
00 
88 
87 
82 
76 
68 
10 
48 
70 
23 
21 
40 
31 
19 
81 
61 
49 

22 
0 
35 
24 
19 
90 
26 
22 
20 
8 
0 
20 
24 
25 
10 
19 
22 
14 
28 
20 
20 
20 
19 
24 
8 
26 
23 
8 
20 
27 
25 
22 
22 
24 
18 
27 

24 
21 

1,254 
1,048 
2,688 
1,733 
1,001 
2,383 
1,197 
1,020 
2.684 
1,471 

911 
1,707 

710 
1,003 
1,304 

874 
1,010 

025 
1,909 
1,487 

000 
1,300 
1,075 
1,947 

314 

'**i63' 
170 
433 
343 

1,568 
1,899 
2,801 
1,909 
2,394 
2,720 
1,288 
1,920 
2,584 
2,148 
1,667 
2,178 
710 

n .............. 

16 

425 
30 

431 
30 

Hattie 

30 

52 

trd 

Sarle 

20 
18 

""lYl 

155 
310 

517 
380 

fidonald 

603 
250 
250 
200 
907 
80 

2,108 
1,664 
1,184 
1,210 
1,122 
2,452 
1,437 
041 

nDtoflo 

lor  .7^ 

1 

105 

362 

VATCl.  ...•■..... 

85 
290 

1,002 
1,270 
1,947 
4.500 
1,637 
2,118 
2,640 
2,028 
1,650 
1,222 
1,064 
604 

80 

115 

80 

1,820 

1.183 

2,077 

1,014 
2,118 

828 

rfai 

82 

536 

1,226 

879 

>»liit 

1,487 
1,092 
1,102 
1,783 

530 
1,343 

693 
90 

681 

658 

120 

171 

274 

80 

21 

81 

• 

1,429 
931 

79 

138 

177 

22 

10 
87 
87 
14 

7 

i7* 

20 
20 
22 
20 
10 
17 
25 
18 
8 
20 
14 
12 
17 
28 

368 

'"*'o6o* 

309 
306 
400 
418 
170 
303 
260 
407 
79 
34 

342 
299 
752 
938 
179 

818 
246 
488 

1,009 
881 

1,518 
1,108 
1,840 
2,250 
808 

558 

foors..... 

400 

1,263 

1,081 
838 

1..... 

290 

90 

490 

1,002 
303 
232 
417 

1,000 

878 
1.069 
509 
666 
564 
145 
402 
749 

1,452 

1,338 

2,124 

94i8 

411 

909 

RIeh 

091 

176 

92 

488 

20 

2.449 
176 

Chief 

id 

98 

079 
256 

307 
427 

980 

693 
327 
340 

2,168 
809 

084 

815 
357 

1,082 
357 

1,703 

1,703 
3,989 

8,989 

1 

8,860 

888 

518 

11,703 

48,993 

7,487 

11,705 

14,030 

94.474 

Descriptton. 

1894. 

1898. 

69 
818 
618 

56 

Itecr6wi... 

847 

432 

toh 

11,703 

48,998 

7,437 

26,841 

28.113 
29,200 
12,018 

tt  eatoh 

lOatoh 

li 

1  OAnAdiftn  Afte 

94,474 

70,332 
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Fur-seal  catch  of  American  veseete  for  1894, 
[Prepared  by  A.  B.  Alexander.] 


VesseL 

Northwest 
coast. 

Japan 
coast. 

Copper 
Islands. 

Bering 
SeiL 

To< 

Alton 

1,185 

810 

397 

785 

1,305 

1,724 

1,407 

936 

1,166 

1, 

AlexAsdef    .  .................................. ...... 

Aniu>nnflA. 

Anna  Mfttildft.  ...................................... 

AUieLAlear 

827 

1, 

DonanKft .^,-t t.-- 

\, 

Bowhead t.. 

C.  G.White 

lEmniA  And  Ijonitia. .     ................................ 

1, 

Bmnia. 

66 

Enninirer. ......................... 

1,080 
1,650 

1, 

Bdwara  E.  Webster 

r 

BIIa  Johnson 

1,214 

I1 

Ethel 

6 

Geo.  PeSibodv. ........................... ......... 

231 

Geo.  R.  White  a 

80 

H.  C.  Wahlbere 

326 
856 
968 

fienrv  Dennis .......... .......................... 

6 

Hennan  .............................................. 

324 

""736* 
138 

1, 

126 

Jane  Orev...... . . .............. ... 

1,156 

672 

1,600 

1,197 

694 

160 

1. 

16 
15 

Louis  D 

1, 

84 

1, 

LillieL 

84 

MarvH.  Thomas  6 

635 
862 
867 
666 
825 
837 
1,046 
420 

MattieT.  Dyer 

290 

1, 

PeneloDe 

102 
661 
109 

""iii' 

Retriever 

L 

1, 

Rosie  SiMurks. 

St  Paul 

86 

SApb'»8ntheriand---TTT,....T.-»r ,... 

1,788 
600 

1, 

Stella  l^Umd 

761 
318 

686 

L 

Volunteer 

100 

"W'iilf^Td  AJn«worth , 

893 
1,606 

201 

1, 

Winchester 

1, 

225 
664 

45 
400 

29 
160 
600 
180 

Colnnibia  0........ 

403 

Deeahka  0.............. 

1,02J 

1. 

FelitE0 

Puritans 

.......... 

Total 

2,652 

81, 876 

1,771 

5,201 

41, 

a  This  yesael  not  yet  returned.  e  Loat ;  635  skins  taken ;  none  satmL 

6 Lost;  number  01  sklna  not  known.  d  Lost;  skins  not  saved* 

a  Indiana  from  Keah  Bay. 
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Fur-$eal  catch  of  American  vessels  for  1894, 
[Prepared  bj  A.  B.  Alexander.] 


Yeseel. 

Northwest 
coast. 

Japan 
coast. 

Copper 
Islands. 

Berinc 
Bear 

TotaL 

Alton 

1,186 

810 

397 

785 

1,305 

1,724 

1,407 

936 

1,166 

1,185 
810 

AlexAnder  .. 

Ann.rnn«lA  .    . 

397 

Annn,  Mfttilda ....iT...>>r r- 

785 

AIlieLAleai* 

8X7 

1,722 

Bon  ansa 

L724 

Bowhead 

1,407 
986 

C.  G.  WWte 

Bmnia  and  IjOtiIha t 

1,106 
66 

Smma. 

66 

Bppiueer 

1,080 
1,650 

1.080 

Ed  wara  B.  Webster 

1,660 

Blla  Johniion . ......... .. ....... 

1,214 

1,214 

Ethel 

5 

Geo.  Peabodv 

231 

231 

Geo.B.  Whitea 

80 

80 

H.  C.  "Wahlberff 

326 
855 
068 

826 

Henry  Denn  la......... 

6 

861 

Herman 

324 

**"736' 
138 

1,882 
862 

126 

Jane  Grey 

1,155 

672 

1,600 

1,197 

694 

150 

1,293 

15 
15 

687 

Louis  D 

L6U 

84 

1,281 
678 

LillieL 

84 

150 

Mary  H.  Thomas  & 

536 
862 
857 
656 
825 
887 
1,046 
420 

635 

Hattie  T.  Dyer 

290 

1,152 
867 

Penelope 

656 

102 
661 
109 

197 

427 

BetrleTer 

L498 

1,166 
617 

Boeie  Sparka 

86 

86 

Hophf A  Sii^herland 

1,788 
600 

1,781 
600 

StellftBrland .'..".' 

761 

318 

761 

686 

1,004 
100 

Volnnteer 

100 

Wlllftrd  Afn^«rorth X . . .  .i  . . 

893 
1,606 

201 

1,094 

1.606 

229 

Winchester '. 

225 
664 

45 
400 

29 
160 
600 
180 

Columbia  e 

403 

907 

45 

Deealiks  e 

1,023 

1,428 
28 

Felitee 

160 

600 

Puritan  e 

186 

..•••••••• 

Total 

2,652 

81, 376 

1,771 

5,201 

41,000 

a  This  yessel  not  yet  returned.  c  Lost;  685  skins  taken ;  none  sared* 

ft  Lost;  number  or  sktns  not  known.  dLost;  skins  not  saved* 

« Indians  ftom  Keah  Baj. 
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THE  ROOKERIES  IN  1895 


LETTER  QF  TRANSMITTAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  present  report  are  recorded  the  resnlts  of  observations  made 
y  the  writer  on  the  far-seal  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska, 
uring  the  summer  of  1895,  in  continuation  of  the  annual  inquiries 
dspecting  that  subject,  beginning  with  the  season  of  1892.  It  is 
ecompanied  by  II  charts  and  42  photographiQ  views,  duplicating  those 
f  previous  years — the  former  indicating  the  outlines  of  the  breeding 
Tounds  and  those  of  the  hauling  grounds  in  part,  the  latter  illustrating 
he  condition  of  the  more  important  portions  of  each  rookery  at  the 
leight  of  the  breeding  season.  The  stations  from  which  the  photo- 
:raphs  were  taken  are  the  same  as  those  previously  occupied  for  that 
purpose,  while  the  dates  of  both  the  charts  and  photographs  correspond 
>s  closely  with  those  of  preceding  years  as  the  conditions  of  weather 
^rmitted  or  other  circumstances,  explained  below,  made  advisable. 

PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

The  steamer  Albatross  first  reached  St.  Paul  Island,  of  the  Pribilof 
roup,  on  June  24^  1895,  being  then  en  route  to  the  Commander  Islands, 
iiberia,  and  remained  at  the  former  place  until  noon  of  the  26th.  Mr. 
\  W.  True^  curator  of  mammals  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
Dgether  with  an  assistant,  was  landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  making  a  series  of  independent  observations  respecting  the 
Dokeries,  as  was  also  Mr.  N.  B.  Miller,  assistant  on  the  Albatross j  the 
itter  being  provided  with  the  necessary  outfit  for  beginning  upon  the 
eason's  photographic  work  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  delay  in  the  return 
f  the  ship. 


I 


I 


U.  S.  Commission  op  Fish  and  Fishebuss, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

Washington,  February  1, 1896, 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  copies  of  two  reports  by 
It.  0.  H.  Townsend,  naturalist  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
l^eamer  AWatross,  entitled  as  follows : 

Beport  upon  the  condition  of  the  seal  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof 
elands,  Alaska^  in  1895. 

Beport  on  pel^c  sealing  in  1895.  . 

The  former  is  illustrated  by  11  charts  and  42  photographic  views,  of  \ 

hich  only  the  charts  have  been  completed,  and  are  now  transnutted.  \ 

be  photographs  are  in  course  of  printing  and  will  be  furnished  at  an  \ 

brly  date. 

Very  respectfully,  Herbert  A.  Gill, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
The  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washingtonj  D.  0. 
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I  speut  the  25th  and  the  forenoon  of  the  26th  in  going  over  the  rook- 
eries of  Lukannon,  Ketavie,  Beef,  Lagoon,  and  Tolstoi.  Female  seals 
were  scarce,  none  being  observed  on  any  of  the  rookeries  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  50  or  60  feet  from  high- water  mark,  although  the  asaal 
rookery  area  was  occupied  by  bulls.  The  harems  in  course  of  formation 
along  tiie  beaches  were  as  yet  very  small,  the  average  number  of  females 
to  each  being  five.  About  one-fourth  of  the  females  were  nursing  new- 
born pups,  the  others  being  conspicuoYisly  gravid.  Some  sections  of 
rookery  ground  were  still  covered  with  snow  and  a  number  of  new-born 
young  with  the  red  placentae  still  attached  were  lying  upon  the  snow. 
Occasional  females  were  noticed  arriving  from  the  sea,  but  none  were 
seen  leaving.  There  were  no  signs  of  any  then  coming  into  heat.  A 
hasty  count  by  harems  of  females  and  young  at  two  favorable  x>oint6 
resulted  as  follows: 

Lukannon. — 10  females, 5  pups;  2  females,  1  pup;  15  females, 2  pups; 
4  females,  1  pup;  9  females,  4  pups:  9  females,  3  pups. 

Ketavie. — ^14  females,  6  pups;  6  lemales.  1  pup;  8  females,  2  pups: 
7  females,  4  pups;  10  females,  3  pups;  10  lemales,  2  pups;  8  females, 3 
pups;  5  females,  1  pup. 

The  hauling  grounds  were  fairly  well  occupied.  A  drive  was  made 
from  Beef  rookery  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  about  1,200  being  killed. 
At  1  p.  m.  tiie  rejected  seals  had  in  large  part  returned  to  Zoltoi  Keck, 
from  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  were  hauled  out  nearly  all  the 
way  across.  A  drive  of  about  1,000  seals  from  Polavina  rookery  was 
made  on  the  26th,  from  which  about  700  were  killed. 

COMMANDER  ISLANDS. 

The  Albatross  sailed  at  noon  on  June  26  for  Bering  Island,  Siberia, 
where  we  arrived  on  July  3.  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  curator  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  was  landed  for  the  season,  in  order  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  seal  rookeries  and  the  habits  of  the  Oom- 
mander  Island  seals,  respecting  which  he  made  an  important  series 
of  observations  during  the  years  1882  and  1883.  The  4th  was  spent  in 
visiting  North  rookery,  12  miles  distant  from  Kikolski  village,  the  trip 
being  made  on  dog  sleds  furnished  by  Gk>vernor  Grebnitzky.  Although 
the  weather  was  not  clear,  I  succeeded  in  making  highly  satisfactory 
panoramas  of  the  rookery,  which  lies  in  two  sections,  separated  by  a 
space  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  rookery  is  located  at  Yushin 
Point  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  island.  The  larger  section  of 
the  rookery  occupies  a  flat,  reef-like  peninsula,  the  smaller  being  on 
the  beach  to  the  southwestward.  Very  few  bachelors  were  present, 
and  these  were  scattered  so  close  to  the  breeding  seals  that  distinct 
hauling  grounds  were  not  apparent.  The  breeding  seals  were  very 
densely  packed  upo^  their  respective  areas,  a  large  portion  of  the 
females  having  brought  forth  their  young.  The  latter  were  beginning 
to  collect  into  groups  by  themselves,  and  the  females  were  rapidly 
coming  in  heat. 

North  rookery,  the  most  important  of  the  four  rookeries  on  the  Com- 
mander Islands,  I  estimated  to  be  of  about  the  same  size  and  impor- 
tance as  Tolstoi  rookery  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  With  but  one  other 
rookery  approaching  it  in  size,  it  is  evident  that  the  seal  fishery  of  the 
Commander  Islands  is  of  very  moderate  value  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  while  it  is  certain  that  there  is  at  present  no 
such  supply  of  seals  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
large  fleet  of  vessels  now  operating  upon  this  herd  during  its  migra- 
tions between  Bering  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Japan. 
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The  x>o6ition8  where  seals  were  taken  by  pelagic  sealers  during  the 
season  of  1895  in  the  watei'S  adjacent  to  the  Commander  Islands  were 
for  the  most  part  to  the  eastward,  southward,  and  westward  of  the 
islands,  within  a  radins  of  100  miles,  the  catch  of  one  vessel  having 
been  made  off  Gape  Kagikinsky,  200  miles  to  the  northwest.  The  data 
are  derived  from  the  log  books  of  5  American  vessels  whose  catches 
aggregate  714  seals,  taken  between  Jnly  5  and  September  4.  In  the 
year  1892  the  schooner  Henry  Dennis  made  a  catch  of  563  seals  between 
July  2  aud  August  28  in  these  waters,  all  seals  being  taken  within  170 
miles  of  the  islands.  The  sex  of  seals  taken  is  not  stated.  The  total 
number  of  seals  obtained  by  the  combined  Canadian  and  American 
fleets  off  the  Bussian  coast  during  the  season  was  7,648,  the  positions 
where  seals  were  taken  by  Canadian  vessels  not  being  at  band. 

During  the  season  of  1895  a  sealing  fleet  numbering  45  vessels  took 
38,732  seals  belonging  to  the  Commander  Islands  herd,  along  the  coasts 
of  Japan  and  Eussia.  To  this  number  should  be  added  the  catch 
made  by  a  small  fleet  of  a  dozen  or  more  vessels  bdonging  to  Japan,  of 
which  we  have  received  no  record.  The  Japan  and  Bussian  catch  for 
the  season  is  considered  small,  and  would  have  been  unprofitable  but 
for  a  shortage  in  the  total  pelagic  catch  and  a  consequent  advance  in 
the  price  of  seal  skins. 

PRIBILOP  ISLANDS. 

The  Albatross  returned  to  St.  Paul  Island  on  July  9,  when  I  took  up 
my  quarters  on  shore  for  the  season. 

Besuming  the  observations  left  off  in  June,  the  rookeries  of  Lukan- 
non,  Ketavie,  Lagoon,  Tolstoi,  and  a  portion  of  Beef  rookery  were 
examined  very  minutely  and  the  breeding  females  occupying  them 
carefully  counted.  This  work,  with  brief  visits  to  all  the  other  rookeries, 
occupied  the  time  until  the  16th,  when  Ketavie  and  Lukannon  rookeries 
were  visited  for  chart>  data.  On  the  17th  we  went  to  St.  George  Island, 
where  all  the  rookeries  were  photographed  and  their  areas  placed  on  the 
charts  during  the  18th  and  19th.  Beturning  to  St.  Paul  Island  on  the 
20th^  the  chart  and  photographic  work  was  taken  up  and  pushed  rapidly 
to  completion,  the  charts  being  finished  on  the  24th  and  the  photo- 
graphic series  on  the  27th. 

From  this  date  until  August  9 1  was  engaged  in  making  natural  his- 
tory observations  on  the  rookeries,  and  in  setting  up  artificial  land- 
marks to  outline  the  present  limits  of  the  rookeries  and  serve  as  guides 
for  their  delineation  in  future. 

The  latter  work  consisted  in  painting  on  suitable  bowlders,  in  white 
lead,  large  crosses  (+ )  that  would  be  conspicuous  from  the  photographic 
stations,  and  would  appear  in  the  panoramas  that  might  be  made 
hereafter.  These  crosses,  placed  on  Northeast  Point,  Polavina,  Beef, 
Tolstoi,  and  Upper  Zapadnie  rookeries,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  on 
Zapaduie  rookery  on  St.  George  Island,  were  located  with  reference 
to  the  limits  of  the  breeding  grounds  or  the  points  where  seals  were 
massed. 

On  Northeast  Point  rookery  four  crosses,  visible  from  Station  5, 
mark  the  rear  limits  of  the  principal  masses  of  seals. 

On  Polavina  rookery  four  crosses  mark  the  limits — two  on  each  side 
of  Station  G. 

On  Beef  rookery  five  crosses  from  stations  17  to  18,  mark  limits  or 
masses. 

On  Tolstoi  rookery  five  crosses  mark  limits. 

On  Upper  Zapadnie  rookery  six  crosses  mark  limits  or  masses. 
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On  Zapadnie  (St.  George  Island)  a  cross  marks  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  rookery. 

It  seems  advisable  to  have  these  artificial  landmarks  extended  to 
some  of  the  other  rookeries  and  located  on  their  respective  charts. 

Photographic  Station  O,  on  Polaviua,  was  marked  F  by  mistake  and 
should  be  corrected. 

Photographic  Station  5,  on  Kortheast  Point,  was  appropriately 
marked. 

CONDITION  OP  ROOKERIES  IN  1895  AS  SHOWN  BY  CHARTS  AND 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  rookeries  since  July,  ISHj 
are  so  marked  that  their  depleted  condition  in  July,  1895,  is  in  general 
apparent  upon  comparison  of  the  charts  and  photographs  covering  tiie 
two  seasons.  The  usual  number  of  seals  not  having  appeared  at  the 
customary  time  of  commencing  the  photographic  work,  the  latter  was 
purposely  delayed  in  order  that  the  ground  might  have  ample  time  to 
fill  up.  the  dates  at  which  the  photographs  were  made  being  mostly  a 
week  later  than  in  1894.  Even  after  the  slight  spreading  of  the  breed- 
ing seals  that  takes  place  as  the  season  s^vances,  the  grounds  were 
not  at  any  time  during  1895  occupied  by  their  usual  numbers  of  seals. 
Eookeries,  or  breeding  grounds,  strictly  speaking,  are  the  tracts  witiiin 
the  limits  of  which  young  seals  are  brought  forth,  being  perfectly  dis- 
tinct areas  as  contrasted  with  those  over  which  they  spread  of  their 
own  accord  somewhat  later.  The  <' spreading''  which  results  from  the 
swelling  of  the  rookeries  by  the  birth  of  thousands  of  young  was 
scarcely  perceptible  during  the  season  of  1895,  the  limited  number  of 
adults  on  the  rookeries,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  animals  to  scat- 
ter to  the  usual  distances  from  the  beaches.  Many  old  breeding  males 
occupied  their  former  positions  in  the  rear  of  the  rookeries,  but  remained 
alone,  or  with  but  two  or  three  females  during  the  season,  their  harems 
having  been  absorbed  by  harems  nearer  the  beach  and  not  permitted 
to  pass  back.  Many  of  the  branches  of  rookeries  formerly  extending 
weU  back  of  the  breeding  grounds  at  favorable  points  where  the  B»ais 
lie  in  masses  have  this  year  been  absorbed  into  the  main  body  of  breed- 
ing seals.  These  changes  are  shown  in  the  photographs  of  some  of  the 
rookeries  and  are  represented  on  the  charts.  In  many  narrow  rookeries 
stretched  along  beaches  where  the  number  of  seals  is  not  great,  changes 
caused  by  a  decrease  in  seal  life  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
apparent  in  photographs  until  actual  breaks  occur.  All  such  rookeries 
confined  to  narrow  beach  slopes  are  now  thinned  out  to  the  verge  of 
breaking  apart  in  many  places.  Tbey  no  longer  overlap  on  to  tiie  level 
ground  usually  found  above  the  slopes,  and  the  surplus  of  male  seals 
derived  from  their  adjacent  hauling  grou^'ds  is  no  longer  of  any  impor- 
tance. Breaks  which  occur  in  rookeries  are  always  careftdly  noted,  as 
they  are  sure  indications  of  decrease  in  the  seal  life  of  rookeries  here- 
tofore continuous.  Certain  thin  sections  as  observed  in  1894  indicated 
breaks  likely  to  follow  further  decrease  in  seal  life.  As  a  result  of  the 
heavy  loss  of  female  and  young  seals  caused  by  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 
Sea  in  1894,  many  of  the  predicted  breaks  actually  occurred  in  1895. 
The  destruction  of  a  much  larger  number  of  females  and  young,  through 
the  operations  of  the  sealing  fleet  in  Bering  Sea  in  1895,  wUl  cause  a 
reduction  in  the  class  of  breeding  seals  next  season,  amounting  practi- 
cally to  the  loss  of  continuity  in  all  the  thin  rookeries  on  the  islands 
and  rendering  the  business  of  pelagic  sealing  unprofitable. 
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The  fcbiDning  out  of  the  breeding  seals  and  the  consequent  recedenoe 
of  the  breeding  limits  toward  the  beaches  is  followed  by  the  encroach- 
ment  of  grass  upon  the  bare  ground  but  recently  occupied  by  seals. 
Attention  is  called  to  a  series  of  photographs  taken  annually  which  are 
illastrative  of  this  feature. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  satisfactorily  the  decrease  of  the  rook- 
eries by  photographs  or  charts.  The  former  are  limited  in  number  and 
have  frequently  to  be  taken  from  unfavorable  points,  while  the  reduction 
of  a  great  tract  more  or  less  occupied  by  seals  to  the  limits  of  a  small 
photograph  is  often  misleading  except  to  those  familiar  with  the  ground. 
Hie  case  of  the  charts  is  similar,  the*  changes  in  extensive  areas  of 
land  not  being  impressive  when  indicated  upon  charts  of  small  scale. 
Special  attention  is  called,  however,  to  the  large  panoramas  taken  from 
Stations  5, 17,  and  Q,  showing  the  large  rookeries  of  Northeast  Point, 
Polavina,  and  Eeef.  In  all  of  these  very  comprehensive  views  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  breeding 
limits  toward  the  sea  front  is  apparent. 

ST.   PAUL   ISLAND. 

Northeast  Point  rookery. — The  thin  patches  of  seals  upon  each  side  of 
Sea  LioD  Point  are  reduced  in  numbers  and  area.  From  station  6  to 
the  point  two  important  breaks  occur  at  points  opposite  the  marshes. 
From  the  point  to  Station  5  the  rookery  has  visibly  narrowed  and  the 
seals  have  decreased  in  numbers.  From  Hutchinson  Hill  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  of  the  year  is  visible.  The  photograph  from 
Station  5  shows  the  wide  rookery  ground  to  be  narrower  than  evei 
before.  At  only  one  point  were  young  seals  born  as  far  back  as  the 
base  of  the  hill.  At  Station  4  the  change  is  amply  shown  by  the  jiho- 
tograph,  which,  although  taken  eleven  days  later  than  In  1894,  shows 
no  indication  of  seals  spreading  to  their  former  limits.  South  of  Station 
4  the  seals  for  the  first  time  failed  to  cover  an  important  tract  extend- 
ing back  in  the  direction  of  Hutchinson  Hill.  This  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  from  Station  3.  The  animals  usually  somewhat  massed  at 
this  x>oint  have  found  room  upon  the  immediate  beach  slox)e«  From 
Station  3  to  Station  1  the  breeding  seals  are  confined  to  the  narrow 
beach  slope,  very  difficult  of  examination.  Here  the  rookery  is  exceed- 
ingly thin,  which  is  indicated  to  a  slight  degree  in  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory photographs.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  at  this  great 
rookery  since  1894  is  very  marked. 

Polavina  rookery, — The  main  rookery,  situated  on  a  comparatively 
level  tract,  is  shrunken  perhaps  50  per  cent  in  dimensions,  and  at  no 
point  extends  back  to  the  limits  of  1894.  The  small  communities  occu- 
pying the  ledges  under  the  ch'ffs  north  of  the  point  were  much  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragg:ler8  did  not  overlap 
on  the  plateau  above.  The  photograph  of  the  main  rookery,  taken  at 
short  range,  shows  the  breeding  line  to  have  receded  toward  the  beach, 
while  the  level  ground  at  the  left  remained  unoccupied.  Another  view 
from  Station  21,  at  still  shorter  range,  shows  a  loss  of  seals  from  the 
foreground  and  extreme  background. 

At  Little  Polavina  rookery  the  branches  of  the  rookery  extending 
back  on  the  plateau  have  been  absorbed,  while  the  remnant  along  the 
oliff  is  thinned  and  lies  in  patches.  Foggy  weather  prevented  satis- 
fiKstory  photographic  work. 

Lukannon  rookery. — ^The  breeding  line  here  was  drawn  somewhat 
lower  than  usual,  and  at  no  time  during  the  season  were  the  seals 
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hauled  back  to  the  customary  limits.  For  the  first  time  dnriiig  ray 
observations  of  this  ground  no  young  were  bom  on  the  hill  above 
Station  12.  Photogra^jh  26  is  useless  for  comparison,  the  breeding  seals 
being  altogether  in  the  dim  background  to  the  left.  The  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  Lukannon  rookery  was  counted  on  July  12^  it  contained  1,8^ 
females. 

Keta/oie  rookery. — ^Now  thinner  than  ever  before.  It  is  broken  apart 
in  many  places.  All  the  young  born  this  season  were  on  the  lower 
ledges,  and  there  was  no  seasonal  spreading  back  whatever.  The 
ground  is  easily  commanded,  and  a  careful  count  was  made^  There 
were  only  2,070  females  between  Station  12  and  Ketavie  Point.  Photo- 
graph 13  shows  a  reduced  tract,  with  bulls  in  the  rear  that  were  unable 
to  form  harems  in  1895.  The  other  photographs  of  Ketavie  show  a 
decrease. 

Beef  rookery, — ^A  comparison  of  the  charts  and  photographs  of  this 
ground  for  the  seasons  of  1894  and  1895  will  show  in  a  measure  the 
change  for  the  worse  that  has  taken  place.  Photograph  16  shows  the 
recedence  of  seals  on  the  hill  slope  toward  the  water's  edge.  Photo- 
graph 17  shows  a  recedence  toward  the  sea  and  a  very  distinct  decrease. 
The  great  extent  of  this  panorama  is  more  graphically  indicated  on  the 
chart  (east  of  Station  17).  So.  18  shows  the  recedence  of  the  seal  belt 
resulting  from  diminishea  numbers  and  the  consequent  isolation  of  old 
bulls  on  breeding  ground  no  longer  reached  by  female&  No.  19  shows 
a  recedence  from  the  higher  ground.  STo.  20  shows  a  reduction  and  a 
reced^3ce  toward  the  water.  The  photograph  of  the  grass  area  on 
this  rookery  is  especially  interesting  as  proving  the  rapidity  with  which 
grass  takes  possession  of  ground  which  a  few  years  back  was  teeming 
with  seals.  This  area,  devoid  of  grass  in  July,  1892,  was  selected  and 
marked  at  that  time  for  annual  observation.  Being  now  well  grass- 
grown,  as  the  photograph  proves,  it  is  valuable  as  showing  the  rapidity 
with  which  grass  grows  on  ground  recently  vacated  by  seals,  a  fact 
denied  at  some  length  by  the  British  Bering  Sea  commissioners  (see 
British  Counter  Case,  Fur  Seal  Arbitration^  Ex.  Doc.  177,  part  8,  p. 
504).  Not  only  has  the  area  marked  by  caims  become  graes-grown, 
bat  the  entire  tract  between  the  rookeries  is  now  a  continuous  meadow 
covered  with  weeds  and  flowers. 

Lagoon  rookery. — Here  there  has  been  a  perceptible  shrinkage  at  the 
euds.  The  photograph  shows  how  the  west  end  is  breaking  apart  into 
small  harems.  This  long  and  thin  rookery  may  be  expected  to  illus- 
trate next  season  the  damage  that  will  surely  result  from  the  past 
season's  loss  of  females  and  young.  When  counted  on  July  U,  the 
whole  area  contained  1,268  female  seals. 

Tolstoi  rookery. — This  rookery  has  diminished  very  perceptibly.  Pho- 
tograph F  shows  that  the  seals  no  longer  ascend  the  hill  and  surround 
the  large  bowlder  on  the  extreme  left,  while  photograph  11  shows  a 
thinning  out  in  the  foreground  and  a  recedence  &m  the  left  end. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  bay  itself; 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  sand  having  filled  in  the  bight  at  the  left  end 
of  the  rookery.  A  pencil  line  on  photograph  11  shows  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  camera.  The  number  of  female  seals  along  the  narrow  beaeh 
from  the  dotted  line  toward  the  point  at  the  right  (see  photoeraph  11) 
was  1,620  on  July  11, 1896. 

Lower  Zapadnie. — Photograph  7  is  too  dim  for  comi>anaoiu  Pho- 
tograph 7%  although  made  at  long  range,  indicates  a  decrease.  In 
photograph  8*,  the  camera  having  been  wrongly  placed,  oompartKm 
with  the  preceding  year  is  unfiavorable,  but  diminished  numben 
indicated.    Lower  Zapadnie  is  greatly  reduced  since  18M. 
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Upper  Zapadnie. — ^The  view  from  Station  8  is  too  distant  for  satisfac- 
tory comparison,  bat  reduced  numbers  are  apparent.  In  photographs 
9  and  10  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  old  buUs  in  the  rear  of  the  rook- 
eries were  unable  to  form  harems,  and  in  photograph  10  the  continuity 
of  the  patch  of  seals  near  the  sea  is  broken.  In  general  there  has  been 
a  shrinkage  in  territory  and  a  marked  reduction  in  numbers. 

ST.  QBORQB  ISLAND, 

North  rookery. — Photograph  2  illustrates,  on  a  small  scale,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  small  harems  iu  the  rear  into  the  main  body  of  the  rookery 
nearer  the  sea — ^the  result  of  lessened  uumbers.  This  ground,  when 
counted  July  18,  contained  110  females. 

Little  East  rookery. — ^There  is  here  a  decrease  and  a  shrinkage  in  area, 
indicated  to  some  extent  in  the  photograph. 

JEast  rookery. — A  very  perceptible  reduction  in  numbers. 

Starry  Arteel  rookery. — A  great  reduction  in  numbers,  with  conse- 
quent abandonment  of  the  high  ground  in  the  rear. 

Zapadnie  rockery, — The  change  here  is  shown  on  the  chart.  The 
rookery  has  diminished  in  numbers  and  extent.  The  present  condition 
of  the  rookery  is  well  shown  by  a  new  photograph  from  Station  H. 

Li$t  of  the  oharta  ihawing  the  auiline$  of  the  rooheriei  on  ike  Pribilof  ImUuuU,  July,  1896. 

ST.  PAUL  ISLAND. 

Northeast  Point  rookery July  24,  Chart  A 

Polavina  rookery July  24,  Chart  B 

KetaviA  and  Lnkannon  rookeries Jaly  16,  Chart  C 

Reef  and  Qarbotoh  rookeries July  21,  Chart  D 

Tolstoi  and  Lagoon  rookeries July  23,  Chart  E 

Zapadnie  and  English  Bay  rookeries J nly  20,  Charts  F  and  O 

ST.  OBOROB  ISLAND. 

Stanry  Arteel  rookery July  19,  Chart  H 

North  rookery July  18,  Chart  I 

East  and  Little  Ea«t  rookeries July  18,  Chart  J 

Zapadnie  rookery July  19,  Chart  K 

IM  of  the  photographM  of  ike  teal  rooJcorie$  on  the  PriHlof  Islands  taken  in  July,  1895,  hy 
If.  B.  MUler  and  6.  H.  Tovmsend,  showing  ike  dates  on  which  they  were  liade. 

8T.  OEOROB  ISLAND. 

Starry  Arteel  rookery July  18  fN.  B.  M.) 

North  rookery July  18(N.B.M.) 

Little  East  rookery July  18  (N.B.M.) 

East  rookery July  18  (N.B.M.) 

Zapadnie  rookery July  19  (C.H.  T.) 

ST.   PAUL  I8IJLND. 

Northeast  Point  rookery July  24  (C.  H.  T.) 

Little  Polayina  rookery July  24  (C.  H.  T.) 

Polarina rookery July  26  (N.B.M.) 

Lnkannon rookery July  20  (N.B.M.) 

KetaTie rookery July  20  (N.B.M.) 

~            '  .M.) 

Li^^oon  rookery J'lly??  (C.H.T.S 


Beefrookeij July  20(N.B 

Lagoon  roosery July  27  (C.H 

T6&toi  rookery Jnly24(N.B 

Lower  Zapadnie  rookery'. Jnly20(C.H.  T 

Zapadnie  rookery Jnly20(C.H.T 
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NUMBER  OP  BRBBDINQ  PBMALB8  ON  THE  ISLANDS. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Albatross  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  on  July  9, 
1895,  a  general  examination  of  the  rookeries  was  made.  Some  of  the 
narrower  breeding  grounds  were  so  thinly  covered  with  seals  that  it 
seemed  quite  possible  to  count  them.  Accordingly,  Mr.  True  and  I 
began  on  Ketayie  rookery  and  on  the  9th  and  10th  succeeded  in  taking 
a  satis&ctory  census.  The  harems  seemed  full  and  well  defined,  no 
coalescing  having  begun,  and  they  were  therefore  counted  separately. 
This  work  was  continued  with  Lagoon  rookery  and  portions  of  Tolstoi, 
Lukannon,  and  Beef  rookeries,  where  female  seals  were  counted  as  fol- 
lows: Eetavie,  2,218:  Lukannon,  1,940;  Lagoon,  1,216;  Tolstoi,  1^; 
Beef,  566.    The  whole  number  counted  was  7,479. 

Narrow  places  limited  to  the  beach  slope,  like  Lagoon  rookerr,  were 
not  difficult  to  count  from  a  boat  when  the  sea  was  smooth,  while  no 
trouble  was  encountered  in  doing  the  same  with  thin  rookeries  that 
could  be  viewed  from  low  cliib.  The  value  of  the  data  secured  can  not 
be  overestimated,  it  being  the  first  time  that  rookeries  were  found  suf- 
ficiently reduced  in  the  number  of  breeding  females  to  admit  of  their 
numbers  being  determined  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Although 
these  rookeries  may  not  have  quite  reached  their  breeding  height  th^ 
were  so  near  to  it  that  the  corrections  to  be  applied  are  unimportant 
With  a  very  fair  set  of  figures  for  the  extensive  area  thus  examined^  we 
are  able  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  breeoing 
females  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  than  ever  before.  Adopting  the  scsde 
of  the  rookery  charts  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Stanley-Brown  (264  feet  to  1 
inch)  we  find  the  7,479  seals  counted  to  be  distributed  over  7.05  acres, 
making  1,061  seals  to  the  acre.  The  remaining  area  occupied  by  seals 
has  been  computed  at  54.47  acres,  as  based  upon  the  rookery  ground 
delineated  on  the  charts  for  1895.  The  result  is  a  total  of  65,239  breed- 
ing females  for  all  the  rookeries  of  the  two  islands.  Some  corrections 
might  be  applied  for  certain  tracts  on  Beef,  Tolstoi,  and  Northeast  Point 
rookeries,  where  the  seals  always  lie  more  or  less  massed,  but  I  can  not 
admit  that  there  were  between  July  10  and  15  more  than  75,000  breed- 
ing females  present  upon  the  islands.  There  is  also  a  correction  to  be 
applied  for  a  moderate  number  of  females  not  on  the  rookeries  at  the 
time  the  breeding  females  were  being  counted.  As  the  season  was 
backward,  and  the  females  later  than  usual  in  arriving,  their  appearance 
was  made  en  masse,  so  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  number  of 
absentees  was  not  important. 

From  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  July  the  rookeries  were  filled  with 
females  that  had  just  brought  forth  their  young.  They  had  not  notice- 
ably begun  going  to  sea  to  feed,  and  at  no  otihier  time  were  so  many 
coming  in  heat.  It  is  i^together  unlikely  that  any  very  important 
number  of  females  could  have  been  away  from  the  rookeries  at  a  time 
when  the  females  were  still  in  excess  oi  young.  Mr.  True  found  the 
percentage  of  young  to  be  62  on  July  9,  while  on  July  20  the  young 
were  everywhere  in  excess  of  females.  Later  in  the  season  50  per  oen^ 
at  leasts  of  the  females  were  customarily  absent  from  the  rookeries. 
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Cmmu,  5]f  karemt,  of  a  portion  of  Botf  rookeiy,  below  hlmf  north  ofStoHon  19 ^  m< 

[The  nnmben  Indicate  Imeding  feoudee  In  eaoh  luveni.] 
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RESTORATION   OP  THE  ROOKBRIE8. 

With  the  namber  of  breeding  females  in  the  Pribilof  seal  herd 
ished  to  about  75,000  in  Jnly,  1895.  and  this  namber  fnrther 
by  the  pelagic  loss  of  August  and  September  (certainly  not  I 
30,000  females  out  of  the  catch  of  nearly  44,000),  we  have  rem 
very  limited  breeding  stock,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  tiiis 
stance,  if  absolute  protection  can  be  guaranteed  to  the  seals 
delay  and  for  a  term  of  years,  the  stock  is  still  large  enough  to 
a  comparatively  rapid  restoration  of  the  rookeries.    If  there 
fhrther  loss  of  females  during  the  present  winter  by  se^ng 
Korthwest  Ooast,  we  may  fully  expect  to  find  the  rookeries 
occupied  by  the  present  number  of  breeding  females,  about 
together  with  several  thousand  3-year-old  females  that  will  then 
breeders.    It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  calculate  the  increase  of 
old  breeding  females  for  that  time,  there  being  no  record  of  the 
tion  of  2  and  3  year  old  females  lost  during  the  pelagic  sealing 
past  two  seasons.    It  is  evident  that  the  loss  or  over  50,000 
1894-95  will  result  in  a  x)oor  showing  of  breeding  females  in  1 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  existing  breeding  females,  wi 
female  progeny,  were  secured  against  destruction  in  future,  the 
tion  of  the  rookeries  would  be  certain,  and  the  rate  of  incr 
rapid  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  table  showing  the  increase  in  seal  life  that 
naturally  result  from  the  complete  protection  of  females  is  bas 
the  natural-history  facts  that  they  breed  annually  from  the  thi 
and  produce  both  sexes  in  equal  numbers.    The  loss  from 
causes,  such  as  old  age,  injuries  received  on  the  rookeries,  killer 
etc.,  is  probably  unimportant. 

Assuming  a  breeding  class  of  50,000  seals  in  1896,  there  is  showi 
increase  to  nearly  half  a  million  in  ten  years,  while  at  the  end  of  tW4 
years  the  breeding  females  alone  number  over  6,500,000.  The  ani 
increase  of  young  males  would  be  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  yo 
females,  or  to  half  the  breeding  females.  A  very  small  proportio 
these  being  required  for  breeding  purposes,  this  class  would  practic 
be  available  annually  as  a  surplus.  Not  only  do  seals  bre^  earl 
life,  and  with  great  regularity,  but  they  return  to  their  breec 
grounds  with  a  faithfulness  which  demonstrates  the  security  they 
there.  The  seal  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  can,  therefore,  unq 
tionably  be  restored,  and  at  a  known  ratio  of  increase.  These  flgi 
may  appear  startling,  but  they  are  founded  on  simple  natonJ- 
fiEU^ts. 
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Tabu  thouing  tk0  tnoreate  in  teal  life  thai  would  naiwrally  ntult  from  ike  eomplet€pr<h 

teokan  of  ike  femalee. 


18M... 

1»8... 
180B... 
1900... 

1901... 
1902... 
1908... 

1904... 
1906... 
1906... 
1907... 
1906... 


1910. 
1011. 
1012. 
1013. 
1014. 
1016. 
1B16. 


Breeding 
feouJea. 


60, 

W. 

M. 

7ft, 
100, 

m, 

163. 
212. 
275, 
8S6, 
462, 
000, 
778» 
1.000, 
1,800, 


000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 


soo 

000 


1,— . 

2,194. 
2.848. 
8,683. 
4,700, 


600 
000 
126 
87i 
876 
487 
124 
811 
529 
691 


Annuel 

increase  of 

yonng 

femelee. 


26,000 

26,000 

26,000 

87.500 

60,000 

68,600 

61,260 

106,260 

187.600 

178,126 

281,250 

800,000 

888.062 

604,687 

664,687 

844,718 

1,087,062 

1,424,406 

1,846.764 

2,805,206 

2. 818,  on 


Annnel 

increaieof 

breeding 

femalea. 


(•) 

26,000 

26,000 

26,000 

.    87,500 

00,000 

62,500 

81,250 

106.250 

187.500 

178,000 

281,260 

800,000 

880,082 

504,687 

664,887 

844,716 

1,007,062 

1,846,764 


Total 
breeding 
femalea. 


76,000 

100,000 

126,000 

162.600 

212,600 

276.000 

866,260 

462,500 

600,000 

778,126 

1,000,876 

1,800,876 

1,688.487 

2,104,124 

2,848,811 

8,603,520 

4,780,591 

6,637,865 


•  ▲▼allable  aa  breeders  at  third  year. 
LOSS  OP  YOUNG  SEALS  BY  STARVATION. 

The  steamer  Albatroaa  having  left  Bering  Sea  in  1895  somewhat 
earlier  than  osualy  I  did  not  visit  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
in  September  to  repeat  the  observations^ made  by  me  at  the  same 
season  in  1894,  respecting  the  loss  of  young  seals  resulting  from 
pelagic  sealing.  Arrangements  were  made,  however,  with  the  resident 
Treasury  agents  for  a  fhll  and  explicit  report  as  to  the  es^tent  of  the 
damage  that  was  certain  to  result  from  the*  presence  of  a  lai'ge  sealing 
fleet  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  breeding  season.  Such  report,  recently 
forwarded  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Judge,  the  resident  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  charge,  gives  the  number  of  dead  pups  upon 
each  rookery  to  October  10,  the  total  loss  of  young  seals  for  both  islands 
up  to  that  time  amounting  to  28,066.  Many  weak  and  emaciated  pups 
were  observed  on  all  the  rookeries,  and  these  have  doubtless  since  died. 
Pup  seals  are  very  fat  and  can  not  be  killed  by  starvation  in  less  than 
a  month's  time.  Although  many  thousands  of  young  seals  were  lost 
by  starvation  in  September  and  October,  1894,  on  account  of  sealing 
done  in  August,  I  found  no  dead  pups  until  after  September  1.  From 
that  time  on,  the  death  of  the  young  was  continuous. 

The  following  summation  of  the  loss  for  1895  is  accompanied  by  affi- 
davits as  to  the  correctness  of  the  counts  made : 

Loee  of  $owng  eedle  on  ike  Fribilof  lelande  by  eiarvaUon  reeuliing  from  ike  killing  of 

female  »eaU  in  Bering  Sea  in  1896, 

[Oonnt  iB  foU  to  OotoberlO,  1805.J 


rr.  PAUL  ISLAND. 

KetftTie  rookery S67 

Lakannon  rookery 1,347 

Lagoon  rookery ^ 300 

Polayina  rookery 1,970 

Gttrbotoh  rookery 1,514 

Beef  rookery 8,376 

Upper  Zapadnie  rookery 6, 231 

Lower  Zapadnie  rookery 381 

Tolstoi  rookery 2,582 

NortheaBt  Point  rookery 4, 017 

Bea  lion  Rook  rookery 361 

Total 22,054 


ST.  QSOROS  I8LAin>. 

Zapadnie  rookery 2,083 

North  rookery 1,569 

Starry  Arteel  rookery 1,131 

East  rookery 986 

Little  East  rookery 253 

Total 6, 012 

22,054 

Grand  total 28,066 
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Twenty  dead  bulls  and  101  dead  females  were  found  on  St.  Pad 
Island  during  the  season  of  1895,  3  of  the  latter  having  spear  points 
and  lines  attached. 

The  total  number  of  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  season  by 
the  pelagic  sealing  fleet  was  43,697.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  those  were  oreeding  females,  the  death  of  which 
would  necessarily  involve  the  loss  of  over  32,000  young.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  represented  in  the  season's  catch,  as  reported  by 
the  sealing  fleet,  is  untrustworthy,  judging  from  our  experience  with 
reports  of  this  kind  in  the  past  and  from  what  wt  know  at  present  of 
the  actual  conditions. 

RBCOMMBNDATIONS  RB8PBCTINQ  THB  PRIBILOP  ISLANDS. 

Having  already  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  driving  and  culling 
of  seals  by  the  lessees  upon  the  island?,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments  against  the  practice.  'So  further  culling  should  be  permit- 
ted. It  would  be  preferable  to  kill  a  larger  quota  consisting  of  several 
grades  of  skins,  taking  all  that  might  be  driven,  rather  than  to  oontinae 
tiie  selection  oi  a  single  grade  necessitating  tne  excessive  handling  of 
the  animals  now  practiced. 

Should  a  sealing  fleet  be  present  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  season  of 
1896,  the  removal  of  all  surplus  males,  except  yearlings  and  large  bulls, 
would  be  desirable.  While  increasing  the  quota  of  Government  skins 
and  lowering  the  value  of  the  pelagic  catch,  it  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  pelagic  catch  entirely  to  females.  The  number  of 
females  is  now  so  limited  that  no  profit  will  be  found  in  taking  them  at 
sea,  where  they  will  be  so  scattered  as  to  discourage  pelagic  s^ers  and 
to  some  extent  shorten  the  season  of  their  operations. 

Another  method,  suggested  by  Mr.  F.  W.  True,  of  reducing  the  pelagic 
catch  to  an  appreciable  degree  might  be  found  in  retaining  M  non- 
breeding  males  upon  the  islands  after  August  1.  Commencing  abont 
the  20th  of  July,  all  males  appearing  upon  the  hauling  grounds,  and 
rejected  from  the  drives,  could  be  placed  in  the  larger  inland  lakes  and 
held  captive  there  for  six  weeks  or  more.  A  solution  of  the  pelagic 
sealing  question  might  be  found  in  the  branding  of  nursing  females  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  destroy  the  value  of  skins,  while  the  question 
of  property  recognition  ui)on  the  high  seas  might  be  well  worth  raising. 

Any  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  directed  toward  the  killing 
of  female  seals  on  the  rookeries,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  would  be 
deplorable.  Nothing  can  justify  the  destruction  of  the  source  of  supply 
of  anything  useful  to  mankind. 

REPORT  ON  PELAGIC  SEALING  IN  1895. 

The  following  report  embraces  the  results  of  observations  made  at  sea 
between  August  9  and  30, 1895,  in  connection  with  the  fishery  investi' 
gationsof  the  Fish  Oommission  steamer  Albatross,  and  subsequently  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Seattle  and  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  between 
September  25  and  October  18.  The  work  at  sea  consisted  in  boarding 
such  vessels  as  were  met  with  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  number  of  seals  taken,  the  positions  where  taken,  theur  sex,  age, 
food,  etc. 

The  perfecting  of  United  States  customs  regulations  providing  foi 
the  collecting  of  sealing  data  by  American  vessels  left  comjiaratively 
little  work  to  be^done  at  sea.    The  examination  of  a  considerable  num- 
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her  of  oarcasMS  of  for  sealB  procnred  from  sealing  yessels  daring  the 
month  of  Angost  indicated  that  the  species  breed  annually  from  the 
third  year.  It  also  yielded  information  on  the  sex  of  seals  taken  at 
sea  and  the  character  of  their  food,  which  appears  to  be  pollock,  sqoid, 
small  fishes,  and  other  surface  life  chiefly. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  AJbatroaa  to  Puget  Sound,  I  began  boarding 
the  vessels  of  the  sealing  fleet  as  fast  as  they  returned.  The  catch  for 
the  year  on  the  different  seaUng  grounds  was  ascertained,  and  a  num- 
ber of  log  books  kept  during  former  sealing  voyages  and  containing 
information  on  the  seasonal  migrations  of  the  far  seal  were  collected. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1895,  there  were 
engaged  in  sealing  m  Bering  Sea  39  Ganadian  and  18  American  ves- 
sels, the  former  making  a  catch  of  35,773,  and  the  latter  a  catch  of 
7,924  seals. 

During  the  same  period  in  1894  a  fleet  of  38  vessels  took  31,542  seals, 
while  the  total  Bering  Sea  catch  for  1895  (43,697  seals)  required  a  fleet 
of  57  vessels,  making  a  lower  average  per  vessel,  althougn  a  compari- 
son of  the  log  books  of  the  American  fleet  for  the  two  seasons  shows 
the  sealing  weather  to  have  averaged  better  in  1895,  seals  having  been 
taken  every  Aaj  during  the  month  of  August. 

The  total  number  of  Oanadian  and  American  vessels  that  engaged 
in  pelagic  sealing  during  the  year  was  96.  The  catch  of  seals  from  the 
Pribilof  herd  was  55,664,  and  tiiat  from  the  Bussian  herd  38,732,  the 
total  being  94,396.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  catch  was  made 
by  American  vessels,  while  the  proportion  of  the  American  catch  in 
Bering  Sea  is  comparatively  insignificant,  the  bulk  of  the  American 
catch  for  the  year  having  been  mi^e  on  the  Japan  coast. 

The  operations  of  the  sealing  fleet  in  Bering  Sea  in  1895  were  in  the 
same  locality  as  in  1894,  the  catch  as  a  whole  having  been  made  south- 
east, south,  southwest,  and  west  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  outside  the 
protected  zone. 

The  sealing  ground,  platted  upon  a  map  prepared  from  positions 
obtained  from  a  large  number  of  sealing  vesselB,  appears  as  a  nearly 
semicircular  belt  about  60  miles  in  width,  commencing  to  the  north- 
westward of  the  PribUofs  and  extending  southward  and  eastward 
around  the  protected  area,  widening  somewhat  toward  the  southeast- 
ward limit,  where  seals  were  taken  nearer  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  condition  of  the  America^  seal  herd  is  now  very  critical.  Should 
no  changes  be  made  duriag  the  present  winter  affecting  the  work  of  the 
great  pelagic  sealing  flee^  the  herd  breeding  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
will,  by  reason  of  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  coming  season,  be 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  size,  so  small,  at  least,  as  to 
ruin  the  seal  fishery  commercially  at  sea  as  well  as  upon  land. 

At  a  meeting  of  Oanadian  sealers  recently  held  at  Victoria  it  was 
decided  that  but  one  cruise  be  made  during  the  year  1896,  that  to  be 
in  Bering  Sea.  The  Northwest  coast  catch  for  the  spring  of  1895  proved 
unprofitable,  but  one  vessel  having  made  expenses,  while  the  catch  in 
Japanese  and  Bussian  waters  was  made  barely  remunerative  by  reason 
of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  seal  skins.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
sealers  is  clearly  the  result  of  diminished  catches.  It  is  now  evident  to 
all  i)ersons  interested  in  the  pelagic  sealing  industry  that  farther  profit 
can  not  be  expected  from  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific.  That  the  seal- 
ing fleet  as  a  whole  after  one  more  season's  work  in  Bering  Sea  will  be 
out  of  employment  can  not  be  doubted. 

The  condition  of  the  seal  herd  breediag  upon  the  Oommander  Islands 
11  similar  to  that  of  the  American  herd.    With  the  inauguration  of  the 
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restrictions  of  the  modus  vivendi,  the  destmctiye  operations  of  the 
pelagic  sealing  fleet,  so  long  directed  chiefly  against  the  American  herd, 
were  suddenly  transferred  to  the  Russian  herd,  and  from  that  time  its 
decimation  has  been  rapid,  the  slaughter  extending  annually,  from  the 
latitude  of  Yokohama,  in  winter,  to  within  30  miles  of  the  Oommander 
Islands,  in  summer.  The  catch  for  25  Canadian  vessels  in  lSd5  was 
18,686  skins,  as  compared  with  a  catch  of  56,430  skins  in  ISH  by  the 
same  number  of  Canadian  vessels.  The  total  pelagic  catch  from  the 
Russian  herd  for  1895  was  only  38,732  m  compared  with  a  catch  of 
about  82,000  in  1894. 

A  minute  inspection  of  the  rookeries  on  the  Commander  Islands  dol- 
ing the  past  season  revealed  such  a  reduction  in  the  breeding  portion 
of  the  seal  herd  as  to  render  immediate  restrictions  on  pelagic  sealing 
necessary,  if  anjrthing  more  than  a  mere  nucleus  of  the  Russian  herd  is 
to  be  preserved. 


PROPORTION  OP  SEXES  IN  THE  PELAGIC  CATCH. 

This  subject  having  been  commented  upon  very  fiiUy  in  the  report 
for  1894,  farther  discussion  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
seals  killed  by  pelagic  sealing  seems  unnecessary.  Sealers  detectang 
the  danger  of  restrictions  that  might  follow  a  discovery  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  females  in  pelagic  catches  have  in  numerous  cases 
mi  srepresented  the  facts.  American  inspectors  of  seal  skins  have  found 
the  reports  made  by  masters  of  sealing  vessels  on  this  point  to  be  sub- 
ject to  correction  in  cases  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  being  no 
official  inspection  of  the  Canadian  catch,  the  reports  of  masters  are 
necessarily  accepted  for  record.  Canadians  are  the  chief  offenders, 
American  sealers  having  in  mind  the  customs  inspections  that  accoDQ- 
pany  the  landing  of  their  catches.  The  American  catch  is  reported 
(with  castomhouse  corrections)  to  consist  of  three  times  as  many  femides 
as  males,  no  vessel  reporting  more  males  than  females.  The  Canadian 
returns  represent  the  numbers  as  more  nearly  equal,  no  oiBcial  inspec- 
tion of  catchSs  being  made,  although  11  vessels  state  their  catches  as 
chiefly  male. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  differences  usually  found  be- 
tween the  reports  made  by  masters  of  vessels  and  those  made  by 
inspectors  of  seal  skins: 


VeaseL 


Schooner  Eorett: 

Master*!  report . . . . . 

Official  examination 
Schooner  Deeahks : 

Master*!  report 

Official  examination 
Schooner  Bering  Sea: 

Master's  report 

Official  examination 
Schooner  Matilda: 

Master's  report 

Official  examination 
Schooner  Erluid : 

Master's  report 

Official  examination 


Discrepancies  were  found  in  nearly  all  the  log  books  in  the  fleet 
The  skins  were  identified  in  the  presence  of  the  masters  and  others, 
who  acquiesced  in  the  identification  as  they  were  tallied,    in  all  cases 
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of  imoertainty  the  master's  report  was  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
As  a  result  of  the  corrections  made  in  the  masters'  reports  of  the  spring 
catch  for  1895,  the  records  of  the  Bering  Sea  catch,  made  a  few  months 
later,  were  kept  more  carefully.  There  being  still  considerable  misrep- 
resentation, masters  of  vessels,  when  licensed  for  sealing,  should  be 
cautioned  against  making  incorrect  returns,  for  which  the  authorities 
should  accept  no  excuse.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  apparent^  The 
skinning  of  seals  in  canoes  by  Indians  makes  the  tally  of  the  sexes  of 
skins  thrown  on  the  decks  of  sealing  vessels  after  nightfall  uncertain, 
while  the  falsity  of  all  statements  of  a  majority  of  males  is  self-evident. 
It  could  be  demonstrated  in  many  ways.  Take,  for  example,  the  well- 
known  conditions  existing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands;  the  breeding  males 
do  not  leave  the  islands — ^in  fact,  do  not  enter  the  water — during  the 
breeding  season,  while  the  surplus  males  resulting  from  the  polygamous 
nature  of  the  seal  have  always  been  in  large  part  removed  by  annual 
killings  upon  Uie  islands.  Females  must,  therefore,  necessarily  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  pelagic  catch.  Out  of  a  total  of  123  seals 
examined  at  random  by  me  ui)on  the  decks  of  sealing  vessels  in  Bering 
Sea  during  the  past  season,  106  were  females,  or  five-sixtbs  of  the 
whole  number.  The  starvation  of  young  seals  upon  the  rookeries  that 
follows  the  oi)erations  of  the  sealing  fleet  in  Bering  Seals  also  evidence 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  seals  killed.  The  loss  of  young  seals  up  to  Octo- 
ber 10  is  reported  to  be  28,066  by  actual  count,  while  many  were  then 
found  in  a  dying  condition.^ 

SEX,  AGS,  PREQNANCY,   AND    FOOD   OP    PUR    SEALS    TAKEN    IN 

BERING  SEA  DURING  AUGUST,   1895. 

During  the  cruise  of  the  steamer  Albatross  on  the  pelagic  sealing 
grounds  in  August,  1895,  many  carcasses  of  fur  seals,  obtained  from 
day  to  day  from  vessels  engaged  in  sealing,  were  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  their  age,  sex,  bre^ng  condition,  and  food.  Such  carcasses 
were  readily  secured  from  schooners  after  the  return  of  the  hunting 
boats,  while  the  evening  work  of  skinning  was  going  on,  and  all  of 
those  obtained  were  conveyed  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Albatross  for 
dissection  and  examination.  Of  a  total  of  123  so  examined  in  dififerent 
localities  from  August  11  to  21, 106  were  of  female  seals.  Of  the  latter 
number  78  were  nursing  females,  all  determinations  being  based  on 
examinations  of  mammary  glands,  uteri,  and  ovaries.  Of  the  remain- 
ing females,  26  in  number,  15  were  yearlings  and  11  were  2  years  old. 
Of  the  males,  17  in  number,  2  were  yearlings,  4  were  2  years  old,  8  were 
3  years  old,  and  3  were  4t  years  old.  Nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
number  being  females,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  being  females  in 
milk,  the  heavy  drain  made  by  pelagic  sealing  upon  the  producing  class 
of  seals  is  apparent. 

Only  one  of  the  15  yearling  females  bore  signs  of  recent  impregna- 
tion, and  this  one,  taken  for  a  yearling  on  account  of  its  small  size, 
may  have  been  2  years  old.  Four  of  the  2-year-old  females  were  preg- 
nant, one  showing  the  corpas  luteum  in  the  right  and  the  others  in  the 
left  ovary.  The  breeding  season  not  being  over,  the  other  2-year-old 
females  may  have  been  impregnated  later.  A  few  nursing  females  not 
bearing  marks  of  present  pregnancy  may  have  been  impregnated  and 

^ABthis  report  goes  to  press  I  am  officially  informed  that  the  sealing  schooner 
Penelope  on  Febmary  29, 1^,  entered  at  San  Francisco  a  catch  of  216  seals^  of  which 
only  8  were  males,  all  the  rest— 207 — bein^  females.  The  catch  was  made  from  Jan- 
iiaiT24  to  Febmary  26,  between  the  FnraTlone  Islands  and  Point  Conception,  Cal., 
at  dUttaneM  ayeraging  26  mUes  off  shore.— C.  H.  T.,  Maroh  12, 1896. 
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the  oorpns  latenm  not  yet  developed.  From  these  stndies,  the  first  of 
the  kind,  it  woidd  appear  that  female  ftir  seals  are  first  impregnated 
at  the  age  of  2  years,  and  bear  their  first  yonng  at  the  age  of  3.  It  Ib 
also  apparent  that  nnrsing  females  are  already  pregnant  when  they 
begin  feeding  at  sea.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  nteri 
and  ovaries  could  be  made  out  with  certainty  it  was  found  that  preg- 
nancy occurs  annually  and  in  the  right  and  left  horns  of  the  nteras 
alternately.  Some  of  the  nursing  females  examined  were,  from  the 
appearance  of  their  teeth,  judged  to  be  very  old.  These  observations, 
apparently  demonstrating  a  wonderful  regularity  in  the  breeding  of 
the  seal,  are  of  special  importance  in  calculating  the  lengtii  of  time 
that  would  be  required  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pribilof  rookeries  if 
complete  protection  could  be  secured  for  female  seals  of  sdl  classes. 

Of  123  stomachs  of  seals  examined,  49  were  empty  or  contained  merely 
abdominal  worms  or  bloody  mucus.  Of  73  with  food,  46  contained 
chiefly  squid,  23  pollock  or  cod,  while  4  contained  salmon.  The  majority 
had  mixed  with  the  squid  or  larger  fishes  the  bones  of  very  small  fishes 
resembling  sand  lants  or  tomcod — perhaps  the  young  of  pollock  or  cod. 

These  examinations  of  seals  taken  off  soundings  at  diflferent  times 
and  places  indicate  that  seals  find  plenty  of  food  beyond  the  great  fish- 
ing banks ;  that  squid  is  the  favorite  food ;  that  pollock  and  small  fishes 
come  next,  while  salmon  and  cod  rank  last,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
Bering  Sea. 

The  catches  of  seals  for  1894  and  1895  were  made  fior  the  most  part 
off  soundings. 


TahU  9h<nring  ih9  results  of  dh$§rvaHon$  wuide  on  fwr  9oaU  iahen  at  ma  i%  Bmimg  8m, 
August  11  to  SI,  1896,  respmting  sex,  age,  prognanoy,  and  food. 


SOHOOKIEB  M.  H.  HORRILL. 
[LACltad^  KP  IS'  norih;  loBgltad^  170o  25f  ^Mt.    Dfttek  Avfiirt  U.] 


Mate. 


Female  ... 

do 

.....do  .... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


A«o. 


8  yean. 


1 

2  yean. 

lyoar. 


Nnnlag . . 
....do.... 
, ....do .... 
.....do  .... 
> ....do  .... 
, ....do  .... 
....do.... 
. . . .  .do  . . . . 
I.... do .... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
,....d*  — 


Utema, 
bom  ahow* 
ing  former 
pngnanoy. 


Bight. 

do 

Left.. 
Right. 
Left.. 
Bight. 
....do 

....do 


Bight. 


Orariea. 


Soarreault- 

ingfirom 

former 

pngnanoy 

(oorpns  alSi- 

oans). 


Bight.. 
.....do. 
Left... 
Bight.. 

(») 
Bight.. 
do. 

.  <'> 
Loot... 

....do. 


Sign  of 
reoentim* 
pregnation 

(eorpoa 
latenm). 


Bight. 


Left.. 
do 

sr. 

Bight. 
Left.. 
....do 
.....do 
Loot.. 
....do 


Loft 


Small  diuaitUj  of  anall 
■qoia. 

no. 
Snail  onantity  of  small  ilih  ml 

sqnia  (sand  lants  t). 
Small  quantity  sqnia  beakSi 
Sqoid;  small  flah. 

no. 

TwopoUook. 

Xmpfy. 

OneaqnM. 

KmQy. 

Sqnid. 


Pollock;  sqold 
Bmpty* 

Small  flsb!  sqnld. 
sqnid. 


•Sirial  nomber  oaad  only  when  speolmons 
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Table  ciovin^  the  reauU§  of  obttnaUonB  made  on  fur  naU  taken  at  seam  Bering  Sea, 
August  11  to  Slf  1896 f  reepeeHng  mob,  age,  pregnanog,  and  /omI— Continued. 


80H0017BB  TBSA. 
[LalltadB,  MO  BA' north;  longitiide,  168o  Sft* 


Dale,  Augoat  12.] 


ITtenis, 
bom  Bbow- 
lug  former 
pTBgnuioyi 


Orartea. 


Sear  reanlt- 

ingfrom 

formor 

pzagnaDoy 

'pnsalDi- 


(oorpns 


). 


Sign  of 

recent  Im- 

pregnatloii 

(oorpiia 

latenm). 


Stomaeh  oontenta. 


V^BDiale ... 
» •  • « .  uo  •  •  •  I 
.....do .... 
,....do 


lyear 

JNiiraing . . 

Syears 

Hiiraing .. 


Lefk 


Bight. 


Left.. 

Bight! 


Bight. 


Left 


bptj. 

Wonna. 

Three  sqnid;  email  flab. 

Your  eqoid  heaka. 


8CH00KSB  ENTEBPBI8I. 
(Latitode,  540  64*  north)  loBgltiide,168»4a'weai.    Date^  Angvat  12.] 


female.. 

do ... 

do  ... 

.....do  .>. 

Hale 

.....do ... 

do  ... 

do... 


Kniaing.. 

27eare 

Very  old.. 
Nursing., 
lyear...., 
Syeara..., 
Syean..., 
Syeaxa.... 


Left 


Bight. 
...T.do 


(D 


Bight.. 


Bight. 
Left.. 


Left 


(0 


Many  small  aqold  beaka. 
Squid;  Tory  email  fleh. 

Do. 
Squid;  few  email  fleh. 
Sqald,  tentaolee  8  inchee  long. 
Few  eqoid  beake,  pollock,  f 
Squid ;  Tory  email  flab. 
Oneequid;  manyamallflah. 


8CH00NBB  HAUD  B. 
[LalttDdib  M*  4r  north;  longitade,  16»>  AC  weat.    Date^  Aognat  12.] 


l£ale 

.....do «... 

do.... 

do.... 

Female ... 

do.... 

do.-.. 

.....do  .... 
.....do  .... 
.....do .... 
.....do .... 
»....do .... 
.....do ...« 


2  years.. 
Syears.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

2jeara.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

Knrsing 
Virgin.. 
Knrung 
2yearB.. 
xTnrsing 
Syears.. 


Bight. 


Bight. 
Bight! 


Bight. 


Bight. 
Bight! 


Left 


(») 


Left 


ipty. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Small  eqnid. 
Empty. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sqnid. 
Bonee  of  pollook;  sqnid  besOu. 

Do. 


80H00HEB  VICTORIA. 
[Lolitadfi,  60^  21'  north ;  longitude,  107^  49^  weat«   Dftte,  Angnst  20.] 


Femala. 
.....do .. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do .. 


p.  .do .... 
>..do .... 

t m . QO    .... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do .... 
...do .... 
...do..— 


jinrsing.. 

lyear.... 

.....do... 

Knrsing.. 

•  •  «  •  aMW    •  •  • 

2yearB  ... 

Hnrsing.. 

do... 

do... 

.....do ... 
do... 

•  •  •  •  •Qw  •  •  •  I 

lyear.... 


Left 


Bight. 


Left 


Left.. 

do 

do 

Bk^bt. 
.^.d» 
Left.. 


Left 


I^ft .... 


Left.. 

do 

do 

Bight. 
.....do 
Left.. 


Bight. 


Bight. 
.....do 


Bight. 

do 

do 

Left.. 

do 

Bight. 


Bmpty. 

Sqnid,  small  fleh,  pollock. 

Empty. 

Blood. 

Sqnid,    small  flab,  large   flal 

(cod). 
Sqnid,  small  flah,  poUoek. 

Do. 
Blood. 

Sqnid;  amaUflak. 
Cod. 
Bmpty. 
Sqiud;  small  flab  (oodT). 

Do. 


Bmpty. 


aSedfil  nnmber  need  only  wbflre 


i 
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Table  showing  the  reeulte  of  ohservaUone  made  an  fur  eeale  taken  ai  eeaim  Bering  ^ 
August  11  to  SI,  1896 f  respecting  sex,  age,  pregnaneg,  and  food — Continued. 

SCHOOmSB  TRIUMPH. 
[Latitude,  66°  2V  northi  hmgitod^  107o  49'  west.    Data,  August  90.] 


16 
17 
18 
10 

ao 
ai 


u 

26 
26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 

81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
60 
61 
02 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Female . . 

, . . . .  do  . . . 

....do  ... 

....do  ... 

,  ....do.. . . 

do... 

do... 

Male 

. ...  .do  ... 
Female  .. 
....do... 
....do... 

Male 

Female . . 

Male 

Female . . 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do ... 

do ... 

.....do  .... 
, ....do  .... 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

,....do .... 
,....do .... 
.....do.... 
. . . .  .do  . . . . 
. ...  .do  .. . . 

. . . .  .uo  .  .  .  . 

Male 

Female ... 

....do.... 

.....do.... 

Male 

Female . . . 
.....do  .... 

do  .... 

Male 

Female . . . 

do  .... 

Male 

Female  ... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do .... 
. ...  -do .... 


Age. 


ITL 

Knraing. 
2 years  ... 
Niining.. 
, . . .  .do  . . . . 

do.... 

do.... 

8  yean  ... 
4  years  ... 
Nursing . . 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
2  years.... 
luirsing.. 

lyeor 

Knrsing . . 
.....do  .... 

do.... 

. . . .  .do  . . . . 

do.... 

2  years.... 
Nursing . . 

lyear 

Kiirsing . . 
.....do .... 
. ...  .do .... 
.....do  .... 
.....do .... 
, .. ..do  . ... 

2years 

Nursing.. 
do.... 


lyear 

2  years — 
laming . . 
Syean — 
Nursing . . 
....do .... 
....do.... 

4  years 

lyear 

Nursing .. 
....do.... 


4  years.. 
Nursing 
1  year... 
8  years.. 
Nursing 
.....do* 
.....do  .. 


ly»ar 
Norsi] 


orsing . 


Utenxs, 
horn  show- 
ing former 
pregnancy. 


Left 


Bight 

....do  ..<. 
.....do ... 
.....do .... 


Left.. 

....do 

.....do 


Left 


Left.. 
Lost.. 
....do 
Left.. 
....do 


Bight. 


Left.. 
Right. 
Left.. 


Right..., 
Right  (f), 
Right.... 


Right. 
....do 


Right. 


(f) 
Right. 
.....do 


Left 


.do 


Left 


Right. 
Left .. 
Right. 


Ovaries. 


Soarresnlt- 

ingfrom 

former 

pregnanoy 

(corpus  aloi- 

cans). 


Left 


Right.. 
, . . .  .do  . 

(») 
Right.. 


Lost 
Left 


(f) 


Left 


Left ... 
Lost... 
do  . 


Right. 


Left... 
Right.. 
Left... 
Right.. 

Right.. 


Right. 
....do 


(») 


(») 
Right.. 


Left 


.do. 

"(i) 


Right. 


Right. 
Left.. 
Right. 

Right! 


Sign  of 

recent  im* 

pregnation 

(oorpns 

luteum). 


Right. 
Left .. 
....do 
....do 
....do 
.....do 


Right. . 
Right.. 


Right. 


Right... 
Lost.... 
. . . .  .do . . 
Both.... 
Right... 
Left.... 
.....do., 


Right. 
Left.. 
Right. 
Left.. 
.....do 
.....do 
.....do 
....do 
.....do 


Left  ..•• 
"Si"! 


Righ 
Left 


.do 


Right. 
.....do 


Right. 


Left ... 
Right.. 


Left 


Btomaoh  eontoits. 


Small-fish  bones. 
Small-fish  bones;  squid. 
SaliDon. 
Small  fish. 
Empty. 
Do. 
Pollock  (f). 

Do. 
Squid;  small flah. 

Do. 

Do. 
Small  fish. 
Bmpty. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cod(f). 
Salmon. 
Squid; 


pty. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Salmon,  cod. 
Squid;  small  flak 
Empty. 
Blood. 
Empty. 
Pollook. 
Empty. 
Squid. 
Small  sqold, 
Bmpty. 
Small  fish;  squid. 

Do. 
Squid. 
Small  fish. 
Squid,  pollock. 
Empty. 

Small  fish,  sqnid, 
Emp^. 

Do. 
Bones  of  poUook. 
Empty. 

Do. 
Bones  of  flafaL 
Blood. 
Pollock  boBSa. 


Empty. 
Squid. 
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^abU  ahowimg  the  rMulit  of  ohiervationM  made  on  fwr  teaU  iakmi  at  $ea  im  BeHmg  80a, 
Auguii  11  to  gl,  1896,  reepeciing  §ex,  age,  pregnanoy,  and  food — Continaed* 

SCHOONEB  G.  W.  PRBSCOTT. 
[Lalittiide,  W>  W  north;  kmgltiide,  198P  W  wmL   Date,  Angnat  21.] 


1 

a 

Sex. 

Age. 

Utema, 
horn  allow- 
ing former 
pregnanoy. 

Orarieo. 

Scar  reanlt- 

ing  from 

former 

pregnanoy 

(oorpna  aloi- 

oana). 

SUgnof 
reoent  im- 
pregnation 

(oorpua 
Inteom). 

Stomaoh  eontanti. 

m 

89 

female... 

.  a  a  •  .do    •  •>  * 

Nursing.. 
do .... 

Left 

.....  do  ■ . .  • 

Left 

do 

Right 

....do 

Sqnid,  email  flah. 

Empt^. 

Minnte  squid  beaks,  worma. 

Small  squid. 

Pollock  or  cod. 

TO 

.  •  a  .  •  00    .  •  •  . 

.....do .... 

do 

do 

71 

.....do  .... 

.....do .... 

Right 

....  .do .... 

Riffht 

T*ft 

.....do  ••.... 

78 

do 

.....do .... 

78 

.....do .... 

....  .cio .... 

....  .do .... 

.!:*do:::;;; 

Lcn'.". 

Right 

Left 

11 

Empty. 

Squid,  fish  bonea  (poUookf). 

Empty. 

Three  cod. 

74 

.....do  .... 

do 

....  .do .... 

in 

Right 

75 

do .... 

do .... 

Left 

»i«ht 

76 

.....do   ... 

.....  do  .... 

77 

....  -do .... 

.....do  .... 

Cod  or  pollocik. 
Cod. 

78 

.....do .-.. 
.....do .... 

.....do  .... 

do 

do 

78 

.....do .... 

•  •  •  •  •  do  •  •  • « 

Salmon. 

M 

do  .... 

.....do .... 

do 

•  ■  •   ■   aUO     •  •  •  • 

do 

Cod. 

81 

do .... 

Left 

Left 

Twoood. 

Seala  examined.. 

Male 

Fbmale 

Female  nmaing . 
Female  yearling. 


128 
17 

106 
78 
U 


Females  years U 

Male  yeaning 8 

Male8years 4 

MaleSyeara 8 

Male  4  yean 8 


KnreSng  femalea  8  yean  of  age  or  orer. 

Corpoa  albioana.  the  scar  incQcating  orary  from  whioh  former  pregnancy  resulted. 
Oorpua  luteum,  the  sign  of  pregnanoy  or  recent  ovulation  fromthM  ovary. 

In  tbeae  observations  only  the  gross  appearance  of  ovariea  is  conaidered ;  impregnation  may  have 
taken  plaee  fai  all  the  8  and  8  year  old  females,  and  the  corpus  Intenm  not  yet  developed. 


LI0T  OF  PHOTOGIUPHB  ILLUSTBATiyB  OF  PELAGIC  SXAUNO. 
[Photographa  Ij  N.  B.  Miller,  C.  H.  Townsend,  and  A.  B.  Alexander.] 

A  portioii  of  the  aealing  fleet  at  Sand  Point,  AJasIca,  in  June,  1893. 

Canadian  sealing  sohooner  B.  B.  Martfin,    Bering;  Sea. 

Canadian  sealing  schooner  Annie  E,  PainU    Bering  Sea. 

Canadian  sealing  schooner  Dora  Siewerd.    Bering  Sea. 

Canadian  sealing  scliooner  Kaikerine,  formerly  Blaek  Diamond, 

Canadian  sealing  schooner  Doro  Siewerd  under  storm  oanvas,  showing  manner  of 
stowing  canoes.    1886. 

Deelc  of  Dora  Siewerd.    1896. 

Sldnning  seals,  Dora  Siewerd,    1896. 

Canadian  sealing  schooner  seized  in  Bering  Sea  prior  to  1888. 

Canadian  sealing  schooner  Thornton  seized  in  Bering  Sea  prior  to  1888. 

Canadian  sealing  schooner  Aitioho  discharging  skins  at  Victoria. 

Amerioan  sealing  schooner  Columbia, 

Types  of  sealing  schooners.    Victoria  Harbor.    1894. 

Types  of  sealing  schooners.    Victoria  Harbor.    1894. 

A  portion  of  the  Canadian  sealing  fleet,  Victoria  Harbor.    180A. 

Sealing  boats  stored  at  Victoria. 

Portion  of  Indian  crew  of  Canadian  schooner  Favorite.    1894. 

Indian  hnnter  of  sealing  canoe,  showing  double-pointed  spear  pole:  detaching 
spear  points,  with  line  80  yards  long;  paddle;  killing  club,  and  wooden  boat  bailer. 

Indian  sealing  oanoe,  showing  manner  of  throwing  spear. 

Indian  sealing  oanoe  under  siol. 

Indian  sealing  oanoe  with  outfit  and  catch. 

Sleeping  seal— usual  position,  floating  back  down,  with  hind  flippen  tuned  te^ 
ward  over  belly.    August  7, 1884.    Bering  Sea. 

For  seal  Just  awakoied. 

Starred  seal  pups,  St.  Paul  Island.    September,  1894. 

Otarrad  seal  pups,  St.  Paul  Island.    September,  189i, 
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Pelagic  oaich  of  the  AvMrioan  eealing  fleet  for  1896, 


Hunt- 
ers. 

Bering  Sea. 

Japan  coast. 

Bossian  ooaat. 

ITorthwsit 
coast. 

Taaael. 

• 

% 
24 

• 

• 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

PR 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

-3 

I 

Ida  Etta 

564 

591 

1,004 

484 

K  M  Morrill 

5 

102 
20 
141 
117 
212 
203 
141 
165 
66 
163 

291 
178 
451 
323 
872 
473 
188 
498 
205 
881 

893 
198 
592 
440 
1.084 
676 
329 
663 
271 
544 
840 
426 
507 
472 
452 
430 
289 
142 

AUiel.  Algar 

Dttftahkii , . . . ,  T  - , 

7    1 

723 

881 

20 

•  •  *  • 

21 
1A 

20 

62 

n 

W  Ainaworth 

5 

.  -  .  L  .. 

1,180 

61 

J.  Q.  Swan 

68 
83 

156 
182 

m 

Stella  BrlMid 

8 

le 

Q    W  -  Preacott .... 

4       5 
4     2U 
6    

Bering  Sea 

E  E.  webflter 

85 

145    in 

766 

Columbia .......... 

1 

10 

158 

216 

M 

LiOnia  Olaan. ...... . 

660 
889 
850 
576 
785 
687 
926 
815 
589 
684 
1,112 
809 
651 
274 

Thereaa 

7 
8 

•   •  «  • 

96 
108 
102 
113 
108 
98 
44 

880 
899 

390 
839 
827 
196 
98 

BmniA  TjOniAA.  ..... 

Rattler 

6  : 

225 

851 

J.  Eppinger 

ITArman   .  _    

7 
7 

•   *  *  ■ 

Hnnania ........... 

10  1.... 

6  1 

Alton     

W  inobeAter ........ 

7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
4 
8 
3 

102 

RowbmiH 

! 

268 

421 

Jane  Grev . 

48 

139 

185 

S.  Snthenand 

i 

85 

264* 

1 

MattleDyer 

Penelone. ....... 

44 

90 

149 
98 

164 

208 

Idler 

6 
6 

84 
4 
9 
8 
2 
9 

27 

35 

90 

125 

41 

Matilda 

,    19. 

•••••*. 

35 

Elsie..... 

u           ... 

8     11 

as 

Puritan 

^1? 

1   1» 

6        10 

Emmett  Felits 

1 

40 
26 

4 

49 

C.  C.  Perkins 

34 

Auirnst T^ 

• 

E.  Ecrett 

8 

' 

90        89 

Teaaor...... ...... 

8     20 

60 
24 

87 

J eaaie  ............. 

7 

' 

24 

891 

i 
1 

Total 

1,988 

5,935 

7,924 

12,362 

1,079 

468 

1,151 

2,001 

. 

Pelagic  catch  of  the  Canadian  sailing  fleet  for  1896* 


Hunt- 
era. 

Bering  Sea. 

Japan  ooaat. 

Russian  coast. 

NorthwMl 
coast. 

Yeaael. 

i 

• 

s 

20 

1 

f^ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1- 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

i 

Marr  Ellen........ 

106 

856 

462 

777 
845 

190 

790 

Pioneer. ........... 

24 

Wanderer  ......... 

10 
21 
14 
82 
18 

197 
451 
593 
760 
266 
191 

159 
1,016 
669 
642 
893 
575 

856 

1,467 

1.262 

1,392 

659 

766 

Libbie 

182 

KI 

8M 

Agnea  McDonald . . 
Maud  S 

8 

711 

1 

185 

108 

'  »7 

Minnie  r- ^-- 

Annie  B.  Paint.... 

26 
19 
21 

1,121 
798 
733 

185 
470 
110 

Sadie  Turpel 

Borealis 

'43' 

96 
862 

641 
995 

787 
1,857 

Triumph 

W 

24 
23 
22 

1,156 

1,056 

680 

768 
562 
416 

Ocean  Belle 

Arietis 

Katherliie 

21 

288 

408 

691 

119 

Ban  Diego 

17 
18 
26 
25 
19 
28 
28 
•  ••• 

870 

248 

434 

22 

688 

861 

8fr 

if 

10 

M^  Taylor 

0.  GT.  OoK 

128 

806 

888 

176 

448 

625 

906 

1,187 

1,809 

601 

1,187 

8n 

tTmbriaa 

Qaam.s.^i.  ^a^^. 

VtVB 

QanevB. •••........ 

Bnnda  .••.•••••.«• 

•  w«. 
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PtIogiB  eairh  of  the  (■.iiiBiliaii  auiliny  Jleel  /orlSOS—Cuutiunea. 
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Table  ihoioing  number  of  day$  during  month  of  August,  1894,  when  pelagio  Mealing  mi 
carried  on  in  Bering  Sea,  ae  indicated  6f  log  entriee  of  a  majority  of  tko  veeklt  ef  fk 
sealing  fleet. 


Dato. 


▲ag.  1 
2 
8 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
22 


24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

20 

30 

81 


YmmIi. 


KMOot,  BweftUs,  Iwl*.  Farorito,  Rtoh.  Hinnie,  EtU,  and  BMtrioa. 

MMoot,  TheieM,  Xtta,  Triumph,  SappnJra,  Moora,  and  Katberina. 

Mascot.  San  Joaa.  Boraalis,  Sarla,  Farorlte,  Rleh,  Tharaaa,  ICinnia,  Btta,  Oafannblat  Bellrio^ 

and  Fawn. 
Joae,  Boiaalli,  Bvlt,  Farorlta,  Bieh,  Thansa,  Minnia,  Btta,  Colombia,  B«atrioa,rawB,iid 

L.OlMn. 
Jote,  BoraaBa,  FaTsrita,  Rich,  Xrland,  Minnia.  Btta,  Colombia,  Baatrioa,  and  Fawn. 
JoM,  EUan,  Barla,  Bioh,  Kilmeny,  Tberaaa,  Deaahka,  Briand,  Minnia,  Btta,  Colambia,  Fan, 

and  L.  Olnan. 
BUen,  Borealis,  Barla,  FaTorita,  Thatiaa,  Daeahka,  Minnia,  Btta^  Colombia,  Baatrioe,  fan, 

and  L.  Olian. 
Jaaa,  Boraalis,  BUan,  FaTorita,  Kilmany,  Tbareaa,  Dsaahka,  Brlaad,  Minnia,  GolaBblaa' 

BeatrioSk 
Mascot,  Boraalis,  Kilmeny,  Deaabka,  Colombia,  BaatriocL  Fawn,  and  Jobnson. 
Joae,  Boroalia,  BUoo,  Barle,  Maaoot.  Farorita,  Rich,K0man7.  Daaahka,  Minnia.  CohmU^ 

Bsatrioot  Fawn,  Johnson,  and  L.  Olsan. 
Jose,  Borealia,  BUen,  Farorite,  Kilmeny.  Thofaaa,  Deeahka,  Minnia,  Btta,  Sparks,  Btitzte. 

Fawn,  Johnson,  and  L.  Olsen. 
Jose,  Borealis.  Rich,  Kilmeny,  BrUnd,  Minnie,  Baatrioa,  and  Johnson. 
Rosie  Olaea.  J  ane  Grey,  Axietis,  Vera,  8apphh«,  and  Aorara. 
Borealis  ana  Deaahks. 

Borealis,  Farorlta,  Grey,  Rich,  Deeahks,  Minni^  Baatrioa,  Algar,  Johnaon,  and  Sparln. 
R.  Olsan,  Rich,  Deeahks,  Brland,  Minnie,  and  Fawn. 
R.  Olaen,  Qrer,  Kilmeny,  Minnie,  Colombia,  and  BeatHoa. 
Boraalis,  &  Olsan,  Barle,  Favorite,  Grey,  Rich,  Kilmeny,  Daaahka,  Brland,  Minnia,  Bt^ 

Beatrice,  fianrletta,  Algar,  Fawn.  Johnson,  and  Sparks. 
FaTortte,  Riah,  Kilmeny  .Deeahks,  Minnie,  Btta,  Colombia,  Henrietta,  Baatrioa,  Alpr,  Jdha- 

son,  and  Sparks. 
Kilmeny. 
Bllen,  &  Olson,  Barie,  FaTorite,  Qnf,  Kilmeny,  Daaahka,  Brland,  Mlaala,  Btta,  AlguM 

Fawn. 
FaTorite,  Rioh.  Kilmeny,  Tberaaa,  Deeahka,  Minnie,  Btta,  Colombia,  Baatrioa,  Algar,  Vsvai 

Johnson,  ana  Sparks. 
Farorite,  Rich,  Kilmeny,  Therese,  Deeahks,  Minnia,  Btta,  Colombia,  Henriatta,  Algar,  Joba- 

aon,  and  Sparka. 
Rich,  Kilmeny,  Brland.  Minnie,  Beatrioa,  and  Sparks. 

Grey,  Rich,  Kilmeny,  Deeahks,  Minnie,  and  Btta.  . 

Grey.  Rioh,  Kilmeny,  Therese,  Deeahks,  Brland,  Minnia,  Btta,  Baatrioa,  Algar,  Fawa,  aa^ 

Johnson. 
Grav,  Rich,  Kilmeny,  ThereacL  Deeahka,  Brland,  Minnie,  Btta,  Golnmbia,  Henrietta,  Beatrioffr 

Algar,  Fawn,  Johnaon,  and  Sparka. 
Grey,  Rich,  Kilmeny,  Thereae,  Deeahka,  Brhmd,  Minnia,  Btta,  Colombia,  Hanriatta,  Baatrlofc 

Algar,  Fawn,  Johnaon,  and  Sparka. 
Grey,  Rich.  Kilmeny.  Thereae,  Deeahka,  Brland,  Minnie,  Btta,  Hanriatta,  Baatrioa,  Algar^ 

Fawn.  Johnaon,  and  Sparks. 
Grey,  Rich.  Kilmeny,  Deeahka,  Brland,  Minnie,  Btta,  Colombia,  Baatrioa,  HflBriatta,  AlgBi* 

Fawn,  Johnson,  and  Sparks. 


Table  showing  number  of  drngs  from  September  1  to  fl,  1394,  when  pelapie  eeoHmg  ..* 
carried  on  im  Boring  Sea,  as  indioated  by  log  ontrios  of  a  nu^ority  of  tho  woeseU  ^f  ikm 

fUet, 


Datei 


Sept   1 
2 

8 

4 
5 
8 

7 
8 

9 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 


Taaaala. 


Gray,  Rioh,  Kilmeny,  Thereae,  Deeahka,  Brland,  Minnie,  Colombia,Btta,  Baatrioa,  Haorittta, 

▲Igar,  Fawn,  Johnaon,  and  Sparka. 
GroT,  Rich,  Kilmeny,  Thereae,  Deeahka,  Brland,  Minnie,  Btta,  Colombia,  Baatrioa,  Baailatla, 

Ajgar,  Fawn,  Johnaon,  and  Sparka. 


Thereae.  Colombia,  and  Katherlne. 
Triompn,  Sapphire,  Boi 


,  Borealia,  Ainoko,  and  Kate. 

Rich,  Colombia,  Beatrice,  Henrietta,  AJgar,  Fawn,  Johnaon,  and  Sparks. 

Beatrioe,  Henrietta.  Fawn,  and  Sparks. 

Erland,  Henrietta,  Algar,  Fawn,  Btta,  Deeahks,  and  Johnaon. 

Beatrice,  Brland.  Btta,  Deeahka,  Johnaon,  and  Thereae. 

Colombia,  Beatrice,  Fawn,  Btta,  Deeahka.  Johnaon.  and  «. 

Colombia,  Beatrice,  Brland,  Fawn,  Deeahlca,  and  Theraaaw 

Sappblra  and  San  Joae. 

Bnand,  Fawn,  Deeahka,  and  Maaoot 

Colombia,  Beatrice,  Fawn,  Deeahka,  and  Jahnaan. 

Beatrice,  Brland,  Fawn,  and  Deeahka. 

Beatrice,  Brland,  Fawn,  Deeahka,  and  Johnaon. 

Beatrioe,  Btta,  Kate,  Saooy  Laaa,  and  Baatrioa. 

Beatrioa,  Btta,  Shelby,  Ainoko,  and  Beatrice. 

Beatrioe^  Btta.  Yenture,  Saooy  Laaa.  and  Beatrioa^ 

Btta,  Shelby,  Beatrice,  Sapphire,  and  Roaie  Olaan. 

Btta,  Shelby,  and  Roaie  Olaen. 

Btta. 


_k 
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bM  thmciMff  nwmher  of  day*  during  month  of  Augtui,  1895 ^  %t\on  peUgie  sealing  u>m 
oarriod  on  im  Boring  Sea,  ae  indieaied  hy  log  onirioe  of  a  majority  of  the  veeeele  of  the 
ooalingfUtt. 


^Vf.     1 


8 

4 


7 


It 
U 
12 


18 
14 

IB 


18 

17 


U 
18 


86 
87 


80 
81 


XfttUer,  ICamd  S.,  IC.  IC.  Hmrffl.  Intenrise,  Vera,  Tiotorift,  Triompta,  G.  W.  Prmcott, 

ColnmbiA,  DMfthka,  J.  G.  8w«n,  Bering  S«a,  Stella  Erland,  J.  Eppinfer,  Henun,  and  Dora 

Bleirvd. 
Xattler,  Hand  8.,  EnterprUe,  Vera,  Yietoria,  Trlamph.  G.  W.  Preaoott,  Cdnmbia,  Deeahks, 

Willard  AJnsirorth,  J.  O.  Swan,  Bering  8e*,  Stella  Eriuid,  J.  Bppinger,  Herman,  and  Dora 

Siewerd. 
Maud  Sm  Enterprlae,  Vera,  Victoria,  Triumph,  Colnmbia,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Stella 

Srland,  Alton,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
Battler,  Maod  S.,  M.  M.  Morrill,  Bnterpriee,yera,Tlotoria,  Triumph,  Odnmbia,  Deeahke, 

Allie  Algar,  Willard  Ainsworth,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  StelU  Krland,  J.  Bppinger,  and 

Dora  Siewerd. 
BoreaUe.  IL  M.  Korrill,  Yietorla.  Triumph,  Columbia,  DeeahVa,  JJUe  Algar,  and   Stella 

Brland. 
Bering  Sea. 

Hand  S.,  Borealie,  Vera,  and  Deeahka. 
Maud  S.,  Yiotoiia,  Columbia,  Deeahka,  J.  G.  Bwan,  Bering  8e%  Stella  Xriand,  Leuiaa,  and 

Battler. 
Maud  S..  Beraalia,  M.  M.  MorrlU,  Xnterpriae,  YeriL  YIetoria,  Trinmvh,  Deeahka,  Willard 

Ainaworth,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  JErland,  X.B.  Webster,  Bonamaa,  J.  Xppinger, 

Battler,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
Maud  S..  K.  M.  Morrill,  Enterpriae,  Yera,  YIetoria,  Triumph,  G.  W.  Preeoeil  Columbia, 

Deeahka,  Willard  Ainaworth,  Jr.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  JBrland,  Leuiaa,  X.  X.  Webster, 

Alton,  Bonanaa,  J.  Eppingw,  and  Tbereee. 
Maud  S.,  Enterpriae,  vera,  Yiotoria,  Triumph,  G.W.  Preeeott,  Columbia,  Deeahka,  Allie 

Algarjf.  M.  Morrill,  Willard  Ainaworth,  J.  O.  Swm,  Bezliig  Sea,  Stella  Brland,  Loniaa, 

B.  B.  webater,  Alton,  J.  Bppinger,  and  Thereae. 
Maod  S.,  YenL  Yiotoria,  Triumph,  G.  W.  PreaootlOotiimbla,  Deeahka,  AUto  JLlgw,  M.  M. 

Morrill,  WiUard  Ainaworth,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  SteUftXrland, Louisa, KBL  Webater, 

Alton,  Bonanaa,  J.  Bppinger,  and  Thereae. 
Triumph. 
Yiotoria,  Triumph,  Deeahka,  M.  M.  MorrilL  Willaid  Ainaworth,  J.  G.  Swm,  Louisa,  Alton, 

Bonnnsa,  J.  £ppinger,  Theress,  Battler,  Herman,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
Yiotoria,  Triumph,  G.  W.  Preeeott,  Columbia,  DeeiAka,  AUie  Algu,  M.  M.  Morrill^Willard 


AJnaworth,  J.  G.  SwaiLBering Sea, Stella Erland, Leuiaa, B.  b7 Webster,  Alton,  Bonanza, 

J.  Bppinger,  Thereae,  Rattler,  and  Herman. 
Louisa,  J.  Bppinger,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
Yiotoria,  Triumph,  G.  W.  Preaoott,  Columbia.  Deeahka,  Allie  Alsar,  M.  M.  Morrill,  Willnrd 

Ainaworth,  J.  G.  Swan,  Stella  Erland,  Louiaa,  X.  X.  Webster,  Alton,  Bonanza,  J.  Bppinger, 

Thereae,  Battier,  and  Herman. 
Triumph,  G.  W.  Preeeott,  Deeahka,  Louiaa,  X.  X.  Webster,  Alton,  J.  Ippinger,  Theresa, 

Battier,  Herman,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
Yiotoria,  Triumph,  G.  W.  Preaoott,  Columbia,  Willard  Ainaworth,  J.  G.  Swan,  SteUa  Erland, 


M.  Morrill,  Willard 
_.-..^  » .  ^.  ^^mm,.*^*^^  w«^  »..»».  «.....«,  ■■,,■■,., >. _  ./ebstnr,  Alton, Bonanaa, 
J.  Bppinger,  Thereee,  Battler,  and  Herman. 
Colnmbl%Deeahka,  G.  W.  Preaoott,  AUie  Algar.  M.  M.  MorrilL  WQlard  Ainaworth,  J.  G. 


Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  Brland,  Louisa,  X.  X.  Webater,  Alton,  Bonanza,  J.  Bppinger, 

Thereae,  Bavuer,  Herman,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
G.  W.  Preaoott,  M.  M.  Morrill,  Willard  Ainaworth,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  Brland, 

Louisa,  X.  X.  Webeter,  Alton,  Bonansa,  J.  Bppinger,  Theraee,  Battler,  Herman,  and  Dora 

Siewerd. 
Bering  Sea,  Stella  Erland,  liOuiaa,  Theresa,  and  Herman. 
Columbin,  6.  W.  Preaoott,  Allie  Algax,  M.  M.  Morrill,  Willard  Ainaworth,  SteOn  Xriand, 

X.  X.  Webster,  Alton' J.  Xppinffw,  Battler,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
AUie  Algar,  Louiaa,  J.  Bppinger,  Thereae,  Battler,  and  Herman. 
Allie  Afiar,  Columbia,  M.  M.  MorriU,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Louiaa,  X.  X.  Webster,  AHon, 

J.  Bppinger,  Thereee,  Battler,  Herman,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
Deeahka,  G.  W.  Preeeott,  AUie  Algar,  Columbia.  M.  M.  MorrflL  WiUard  Ainaworth,  J.  G. 

Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  Erlana,  Louiaa.  X.  X.  Webster,  Alton,  Bonanza,  J.  Bppinger, 

Theiese,  Battler,  Herman,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 
Deeahka,  G.  W.  Preeeott,  AUie  Algar,  Columbia,  M.  M.  Morrill,  WUlard  Ainaworth,  J.  G. 

Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  Xrlano,  Louisa,  X.  X.  Webster,  Alton,  Bonanaa,  J.  Bppinger, 

Thereae,  Battler,  Herman,  and  Dora  Siewerd. 


Deeahks  and  O.  W.  Preeeott 

Deeahka,  G.  W.  Preeoott,  Columbia,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Alton,  Bennnan,  XMnuwuand 
Dora  Siewerd. 
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TahU  ihowing  number  of  days  from  September  1  to  21,  2895,  when  pelagic  naUng  wn 
earried  on  in  Bering  Sea,  ae  indicated  by  log  entries  of  a  minority  of  the  veueU  of  tte 
sealing  fleet. 


Date. 


Sept.   1 


8 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 


10 

11 
12 
18 
U 
15 
16 
17 
IB 
20 

n 


Teeaels. 


Deeahks,  G.  W.  Prescott,  Colombift,  IL IL  HoirilL  WilUrd  Alosworth,  J.  O.  Svio,  Bdit 
Sea,  LoaiBa,  B.  S.  Webeter,  Altoo,  Bonansa,  J.  Zppinger,  Thereee,  Battler,  Rermat,  Hfl 
Dora  Siewerd. 

Deeahks,  Gt.  W.  Preeoott,  Colombia,  H.M.  Morrill,  J.  a.  Swan,  Berins  Sea,  SteUa  Sriiad, 
Louitta,  Alton,  Bonanza,  J.  Eppinger,  Thereae,  Rattler,  Herman,  ana  Doi*  Siewerd. 

O.  W.  Preecott,  Allle  Algar,  Columbia.  Bering  Sea,  and  lioniaa. 

J.  Q.  Swan  and  Bering  Sm. 

Thereae  and  Rattler. 

Deeahks,  Colnmbia,  M.  M.  MorriU,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  Erland.  Bonansa,  and  Don  Savtri. 

Deeahlu,  a.  W.  Preacott,  Colombia,  M.  M.  MorrilL  Willard  Aina worth,  Bering  Sai,  Loaii% 

S.  £.  Webster,  Bonansa,  J.  Kppinger,  Thereae,  Rattler,  Herman,  and  Dora  ffiewod. 
Deeahka,  G.  W.  Preacott,  Colombia,  M.  M.  Morrill,  Willard  Ainaworth,  Bering  Saa,  SteOi 

Erland,  Looiaa,  Bonansa,  J.  Eppinger,  Thereae,  Kattler,  Herman,  and  Dora  Slewerd. 
Deeahka,  G.  W.  Preecott,  Colombia,  M.  M.  Morrill,  J.  G.  Swan,  Bering  Sea,  Staila 

Looiaa,  Bonansa,  Rattler,  and  Dora  Siewenl. 
Deeahka,  Colombia,  and  Bonansa. 
G.  W.  Preaoott 
Bering  Sea,  Loniaa,  and  Herman. 

Deeahka,  Bering  Sea,  Stella  Erland,  J.  Eppinger,  BatHw,  and  Don 
Columbia,  Bering  Sea*  and  Stella  Erland. 

Colombia,  Looiaa,  and  Rattler. 

Stella  Erland,  Rattler,  and  Dora  Steward. 

Bering  Sea. 


Mieoellaneoue  data  on  pelagic  sealing  in  the  Norih  Paoiflo  Ocean  and  Bering  Ssa  fnm 
1878  to  1893,  showing  positions  where  fur  seals  were  taken, 

[Data  oolleoted  by  C.  H.  Townaend  and  A.  B.  Alexander.] 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  SAK  DIEGO,  D.  MdLEAN,  MASTBR^ISSS. 


Date. 


1883. 
Mar.  80 


Lat- 
itude. 


N. 

87  66 
47  28 
61  04 


Longi- 
tode. 


W 

126  80 

127  24 
13146 


Seala. 


13 


Date. 


1883. 

July  17 

19 


Lat> 
itnde. 


N. 
65  84 

65  40 

66  00 


Long- 
itude. 


W. 
168  80 
160  18 
108  00 


8eda 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  MART  ELLEN,  D.  MoLEAN,  MASTBR^1884. 


1884. 
Feb.  1,2,8 

6 

8 

9 

18 

20 

21.22,23,27,28. 

29 

Mar.  1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

8 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19,26,27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Apr.  4 

6 

6 


N. 


38  53 

37  18 
89  30 

38  18 

39  35 


42  02 
40  60 


42  14 


42  18 
48  10 
42  58 
44  29 
44  48 
44  60 
44  22 
46  64 
46  38 


47  87 
47  89 
47  48 
47  10 
47  42 
47  81 
47  24 


W. 


124  40 
128  54 


126  50 
125  80 


125  48 

126  12 
125  89 

125  31 
124  60 

126  00 


126  06 
125  68 
128  00 

125  00 

126  08 
126  44 
126  19 


12 
6 
7 
4 


6 
85 
88 

21 
21 
24 
21 

7 

4 
88 
12 

8 

28 
16 
19 

8 
21 
IS 

4 
28 
14 
21 


Apr. 


May 


July 


1884. 

7 

8 

10 

11,12,14.. 

16 

18 

19 

20 

24 

25 

26 

11 

12 

13 

14 

22 

23 

24 

26 

1 

2 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

16 

18 

10 


N. 
47  43 
47  56 

47  88 


47  63 

48  04 

47  57 

48  06 
60  12 

49  56 
49  54 
48  83 
48  26 

48  86 

49  16 
48  40 
48  80 
48  28 
60  81 
55  60 


66  80 
66  00 
66  10 
66  60 
66  60 
66  68 
66  68 
66  62 


W. 

187  a 

127  07 
126  44 


185  47 
126  IS 
187  10 


128  30 
128  60 

128  84 

126  80 

127  80 
188U 
187  50 
127  80 
127  46 

129  30 
18140 
186  50 


167  80 
167  90 
167  86 

167  47 
108  86 

168  84 
168  80 
If?  88 


11 
t 

41 
U 
U 

n 

0 

U 

14 

S 

IS 

IS 

IS 

5 

ss 

0 

14 

s 

f 
s 

4 
IS 
IS 
16 

7 
44 
91 
14 

n 
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RaotfllaiieoiM  daUi  on  velagio  »ealing  in  the  Narih  Paoifle  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  from 
1878  to  189Sy  ekowing  poaiiione  where  fur  eeaU  were  taken — Continaed. 

▲MBlLICAir  8CH00NSB  MABY  SLLBN«  D.  ICoLBAK,  ]£AST£It-188i-Continaed. 


Dale. 

Lat- 

itade. 

Long!- 
tnde. 

Se«lB. 

Date. 

Lat- 
itade. 

Longi- 
tade. 

Seala. 

1884. 
uly  21 

N. 
55  30 

55  09 
54  30 
54  40 

56  00 
54  20 
54  30 
54  41 
54  47 

54  15 

55  18 
55  25 
65  18 

W. 
168  00 
166  49 
168  00 
168  50 
168  30 
170  15 
168  00 
170  28 

168  30 

169  00 

168  19 
160  00 

169  38 

22 

43 

4 
48 

4 
25 
15 

6 
68 

8 

10 

131 

21 

1884. 
Aug.  9 ■••••••.. 

K. 

55  10 
55  13 
55  08 
55  10 
55  00 
54  35 
54  43 
54  25 

"W. 
169  80 

169  39 

170  00 
169  05 
169  00 
168  40 
166  20 

1A7  90 

140 

24 

10 

67 

25 

11 

68 

26 

12 

14 

27 

16 

28 

31 

17 

41 

lue.  1 

18 

26 

*  2...::.:.;::. 

19 

10 

8 

20 

54  53  :  165  15 
54  50  IAS  20 

50 

4 

21 

53 

6 

22 

54  50 

166  40 

66 

7 

23a 

2 

8 

aBoand  for  valma. 
AlCEBICAir  80H00KEB  MABY  SLLEK,  D.1C0LEAN.  1CA8TEB-1886. 


1885. 
wa.  26 

K. 

38  34 
34  42 
89  43 

39  42 
39  35 
39  36 
39  50 

W. 

124  00 
124  30 
124  28 
124  10 
124  20 
124  40 
126  00 

4 

14 

15 

21 

16 

1 

8 

33 

14 

10 

5 

9 

7 

29 

39 

8 

8 

45 

26 

27 

9 

2 

8 

U 

13 

2 

3 

18 

14 

15 

12 

18 

8 

4 

2 

11 

12 

15 

1 

13 

1 

2 

10 

6 

6 

4 

18 

8 

7 

17 

5 

3 

4 

26 

8 

18 

1886. 

May  28 

K. 

56  16 
56  27 

137  51 

1H7  48 

48 

29 

29 

'elK  4 

81 

5 

Jane  1 

58  11 
58  00 
57  40 
57  55 

57  49 

58  20 
56  18 
55  58 
54  20 
58  50 
53  87 
58  80 
68  00 

138  10 

138  23 

139  00 

140  00 
180  47 
144  30 
148  21 

161  40 

157  18 

158  10 

162  33 
164  30 
167  00 

9 

2 

13 

8 

88 

16 

4 

17 

5 

16 

20 

40  11 
89  56 

'i25*io' 

6 

21 

8 

25 

8 

28 

89  50 
89  38 

38  57 

39  00 

41  20 

42  50 

43  02 
43  07 
48  19 

43  50 

44  54 

45  09 
45  40 

45  40 

46  00 
46  51 

46  57 

47  25 
47  46 

47  40 

48  05 
48  00 
48  10 
48  42 

47  44 

48  14 
48  01 

48  10 

49  00 
48  20 
48  34 

124  30 

125  55 
124  25 

i25'35' 

124  40 

125  00 
125  40 
125  00 
125  00 
125  15 
125  15 

124  30 

125  00 

iii'so' 

125  30 
125  30 
125  00 
125  12 
125  30 
125  30 
125  30 
125  30 

125  27 

126  25 

126  50 
120  40 

127  00 
126  15 

11 

Car.  1 

12 

48 

6 

16 

7 

16 

20 

8 

19 

14 

9 

26 

11 

30 

66  40 
56  17 

166  17 
168  23 

12 

Joly  1 

31 

14 

^  2.::::;:.;.:::.:.;: 

15 

4 

66  19 

168  17 

89 

17 

8 

18 

9 

56  51 
55  45 
55  26 

169  07 

167  45 

168  48 

<  g 

19 

10 

16 

20 

12 

91 

21 

13 

24 

14 

35 

15 

26 

26 

18 

14 

27 

17 

5 

28 

18 

55  46 

55  28 

56  26 

"m"\h' 

160  02 

33 

29 

19 

75 

30 

20 

7 

81 

24 

8 

Lpr.  1 

26 

6500 

160  04 

50 

3 

27 

2 

4 

28 

55  14 
55  10 

168  04 
168  07 

67 

6 

29 

43 

10 

80 

82 

11 

31 

23 

16 

Aag.  1 .......•• 

54  55 

54  45 

65  38 

55  10 
55  08 

65  20 
55  20 
55  26 

53  80 

54  00 
54  24 
54  41 

66  18 
54  48 
64  40 
54  40 

168  00 
168  60 

168  52 

169  06 

168  18 

170  15 
170  15 

169  00 
169  30 
168  10 
168  80 
16T40 

'iik'ii' 

168  28 

168  20 

55 

17 

2 

18 

8 

19 

27 

9 

44 

49  00 

48  83 

49  24 

50  30 

51  87 

52  12 
52  89 
54  32 
66  20 
66  38 
66  45 
66  84 

127  00 

'i28'20' 
130  37 
132  48 

132  50 

133  58 
137  00 
137  10 
187  51 
187  66 

12 

89 

^  S:::::::::::::::;;; 

14 

20 

15 

47 

17 

16 

4i 

17 

0 

20 

18 

2S 

19 -.., 

88 

22 

20 

2 

24 

21 

24 

26 

22 

21 

28 

28 

w ;.M.. 

24 

T 
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MiieelUnuouM  data  on  pelagic  sealing  in  (he  North  Paeifie  Ocean  and  Bering  8e§  frm 
1878  to  189Sf  ehomng  poeitione  where  fur  seaU  were  taken — Continii«d. 

AlCnUCAlf  SCHOONSR  MAST  SLLSN,  D.  MoLBAN,  XASTSR-^lttft-OoBtlBML 


DAte. 

Lat> 
itude. 

Longi- 
tade. 

8m]«. 

Data. 

ItadA. 

tadT 

8m1i. 

188& 

Anc  26 

54  81 
54  26 
64  26 
54  09 

168  27 

168  28 

169  26 
109  00 

104 
72 
16 

a 

Auf.  80 

K. 
64  22 

66  80 
66  00 
66  12 

W. 
169  10 
168  45 
168  00 
167  10 

B 

26 

Sent    1 

34 

27 

2 

tt 

29 

8 

u 

AMERICAN  SCHOONXB  MABT  ELLEN,  D.  HoLEAN,  MASTEBr-li8t. 


1886. 
Feb.     3 

N, 

39  00 

40  00 
40  10 
89  35 
40  01 
38  31 
38  33 
38  30 
88  85 
88  33 
38  00 
88  81 

88  a 

30  47 
a27 

a40 
ai6 

W. 

124  10 

124  50 

125  27 
125  00 
124  40 
124  08 
123  50 
123  47 

ia'ii" 

123  81 

123  50 

124  23 

125  00 

124  48 

125  26 

1 

10 
9 

4 

8 

86 

44 

29 

8 

4 

23 

14 

11 

2 

6 

21 

6 

1 

24 

26 

9 

9 

7 

5 

19 

20 

8 

4 

1 

00 

16 

10 

18 

84 

6 

IS 

82 

68 

20 

17 

53 

24 

1886. 
Juno   l......t-.........x. 

N. 

56  41 
66  88 

66  60 

67  60 

57  40 
57  86 
57  81 
57  09 
67  06 
57  10 

54  40 

64  20 

54a 

65  04 

55  03 

64  58 

65  04 
54  60 
54  58 
54  86 

54a 

64  61 

64  61 

64a 
64a 

188  60 

189  00 

188  89 

189  66 
189  85 

139  57 

140  41 
140  a 
189  60 

uoa 

168  a 

168  32 

168  86 

169  26 
109  a 
168  10 
109  88 
168  50 

170  28 
170  a 
168  80 

1«84 

168  24 
168  47 

01 

7 

2 

Ul 

8 

8 

44 

0 

6 

» 

11 

7 

121 

17 

8 

117 

18 

9 

m 

19 

10 

m 

20 

11 

n 

21 

12 

ts 

Mm.    3 

July     2 

It 

4 

3. ........... ...... 

v 

5 

8 

117 

7 

12 

71 

9 

18 

19 

15 

16 

90 

24 

17 

18 

91 

25 

96 

28 

47  a 

47  61 

aoo 

47  52 
47  49 
47  36 

47  34 

48  20 

48  36 
60  17 
50  12 

49  51 

50  06 
49  54 
48  33 
48  15 

47  45 

48  15 
48  14 

48  27 

49  49 
49  30 
49  54 
49  10 

125  31 
125  11 
125  20 
125  00 
125  00 

124  50 

125  08 

126  56 

127  02 

128  80 
128  17 
128  16 

mii' 

125  56 

125  40 

126  00 
125  15 
125  25 
125  56 

127  27 

128  20 
128  22 
127  90 

21 

61 

29 

22 

US 

30 

24 

74 

31 

25 

48 

Apr.    1 

28 

81 

2 

29 

230 

3 

39 

185 

5 

81 

41 

7 

Aug.    1 

54a 

64  00 

64  51 
MOO 
54  00 

osa 

68  80 
64  00 
68  60 
68  U 
68  61 
64  a 

168  00 

168  00 

169  16 
16i  SO 
16il9 

'iToii* 

170  00 
169  a 
109  00 

158 

9 

87 

10 

8 

48 

11 

4 

8 

12 

8 

6 

13 

7 

91 

22 

8 

61 

24 

9 

88 

28 

10 

127 

May    2 

11 

18 

^  3 :..: ; 

16 

44 

4 

19 

146 

6 

21 

58 

7 

28 

64a 

167  20 

87 

8 

24 

81 

10 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  MABY  ELLEN,  D.  McLEAN,  MA3TEB^1887. 


Jan.  24. 

Feb.  2. 

7. 

17. 

Mar.  1. 

5. 

9. 

16. 

17. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

28. 

24. 

27. 


1887. 


125  a 

124  10 
124  00 


124  00 


125  85 

126  85 
126  00 
126  36 
126  20 
126  34 
126  30 

126  80 

127  a 
126  00 


2 

23 

7 

6 

4 

4 

7 

2 

6 

89 

27 

10 

60 

0 

0 

2 

29 

10 


Apr.  6. 
7. 
8. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

15. 
Hay  9. 

11. 

18. 

14. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 


1887. 


N. 
49  14 


a88 

49  30 

50  07 


49  80 
60  17 
60  01 


69  00 


66  a 

66  88 

50  18. 

50  69 

67  96 

66a 


128  16 


197  54 
127  29 
128a 


197  10 
128  40 
199  00 


134  19 


136  84 

186  00 
136  00 
130U 
190  44 


18 

83 

7 

5 

16 

28 

14 

88 

10 

6 

n 

8 


1 

29 
94 
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!U09lUme4nu  data  on  feloffic  9§aUn§  in  ike  North  Padfle  Oeeam  and  Boring  3om  fir^m 
lt79  to  2S93,  Aowing  poiitiono  where  fur  eenU  were  taken — Contiiia«3L. 


AMEBXCAX  BCHOOITKR  UAXY  XLLXN.  D.  MoLXAV,  XASTER-1867~Om«IbmA. 

Date. 

Lat- 
itude. 

Longi* 
tilde. 

SmOs. 

DAto. 

Lfti- 
Hade. 

L«Bgi. 

B^ 

1667. 
'mw  80 

K. 

67a 

W. 
188  00 

18 

7 

83 

84 

9 

38 

6 

•  a 

7 

1 
1 

10 
37 

38 

30 

10 

2 

1 

8 

89 

39 

87 

8 

18S7. 
Jnlr    9 

V. 

64  a 

168  35 

A 

81 

^  ii:::::::;;;;;:;;:;: 

6 

■Be  1 

66  66 

189  00 

13 

66  82 

65  47 

66  34 
66  80 
M  61 

55  25 
55  20 
55  41 
66  15 

167  86 

168  16 
1«64 

167  a 

168  16 

167  a 
167  38 
167  51 
167  a 

IS 

3 

13 

184 

6 

56  53 

57  33 

57  44 
65  46 
55  01 
54  38 

54  30 

53a 

53  57 
53a 

58  67 

53  30 

53  17 
52  50 
54a 

55  40 

54  00 
54  02 
54  18 
64  30 

189  83 

iao3 

ia38 
160  66 

166  17 
156  30 

ioi'oi' 

165' 18 

167  05 

mw 

173  16 
171  10 
170  30 
17a  10 
170  48 

ia'ii' 

167  18 

17 

M 

0 

18 

168 

11 

31 

88 

13 

33 

la 

14 

24 

74 

15 

25 

4i 

16 

26 

M 

18 

27 

13 

30 

81 

64  88 
64  41 
64  30 
64  15 
54  15 
54  83 
54  00 
54  18 
54  10 
53  53 
68  47 
tt87 

168  60 

168  60 

169  60 
17166 
176  89 

170  80 

171  00 
171  80 
170  01 
170  37 
160  67 
170  68 

76 

23 

AU£.    1 

86 

25 

^  J:::::;::;;;::::;;: 

11 

26 

5 

386 

37 

6 

a 

7 

13 

39 

8 

66 

9 

38 

nh    1 

15 

38 

^  3.::;;:.... 

17 

19 

4 

18 

38 

19 

81 

8 

•  BerlBgSea. 
OASADLLS  SOEOOmCB  FAVOBITB  (^EBIXO  SBi.),  D.  MoLBAl?,  ]£A8TXIl~1866. 


1686. 
filv    8 

K. 
66  54 
66tt 

58  87 

65  18 

66  18 
55  36 

55  30 
66  30 

65  80 
55  30 

66  38 
55  32 
55  85 
66  82 
55  26 
55  21 

54  55 

55  61 

W. 
167  35 
167  06 
169^09 
167  31 
167  38 

166  66 

167  66 

167  38 

168  66 
168  00 
168  36 
168  11 

166  50 

167  16 
167  15 
167  36 
167  80 
167  40 

11 
16 

78 
113 
106 
173 

la 

34 

47 
188 
118 
124 

a 

3 
92 

81 

16 

154 

1886. 
Jtdy  28 

N. 
65  15 
55  24 
55  17 
54  50 
54  40 
54  39 
54  35 

54  50 

55  06 
54  51 
54  46 

56  03 

54  45 

55  24 

55  30 

56  15 
55  40 
55  12 

167  a 

168  06 
168  17 
168  49 
168  66 

109  38 
166  a 
170  07 
170  a 

170  49 

171  01 
170  40 
168  17 

168  86 

169  10 
166  a 
165  30 
165  a 

119 

80 

106 

10 

81 

138 

11 

Au2.     1. ................. 

88 

12 

2...\/V./,.  ..V.V. 

la 

18 

8 

m 

14 

4 

u 

5 

16 , 

6 

17.,. 

7 

18 

8 

88 

0 

81 

18 

38 

14 

38 

15 

84 

16 

37 

17 

38 

18 

a  From  Angiut  3  to  the  end  of  the  emie*  no  record  ef  eeale  written  in  the  log. 
OAKABIAH  SCHOOinEB  FATOBITE  (BSRINQ  BEA),  D.  MoLEAN,  MA8TSBp-1887. 


1887. 
HW  10 

K. 

55  17 
66  43 
55  68 

55  a 
65  38 
65  30 

65  13 

66  13 

56  15 
55  38 
55  88 
65  18 

65  18 
55  14 
55  37 

55  17 

56  06 

66  30 
66  66 
65  86 

W. 
166  41 
168  37 
168  80 
166  18 
168  80 
168  34 
168  80 
168  80 
168  35 
168  60 
168  13 
160  00 
168  60 
168  a 
168  46 
168  60 
16ia 

167  a 
167  a 

166  86 

3 

33 

13 

a54 

18 

41 
46 
68 

i 

66 

6 

18 

171 

9 

4 

4 

66 

66 

1887. 
An«.    3 

K. 

55  16 
66  05 

tea 

66  a 

66  88 

55  47 
55  a 
55  30 
55  20 
55  03 
54  87 
54  80 
54  80 
54  36 
54  36 
54  06 
58  66 

W. 
168  38 
168  a 

166  50 

168  47 
160  18 
160  38 

169  39 

169  00 

167  56 

168  30 
168  17 
166  38 
166  66 
168  66 
168  18 

170  04 
176  68 

39 

11 

^  4 .:.:...i;... 

88 

12 

5 

105 

13 

6 

108 

14 

8 

109 

16 

9 

86 

16 

12 

103 

17 

15 

10 

18 

17 

36 

It 

18 

147 

30 

19 

8 

31 

20 

14 

83 

22 

57 

88 

23 

16 

34 

34 

m 

36 

35 : 

la 

16 

36 

19 

n 

Totel 

81 

Itfli 

Li^    1 

a  This  catch  made  hj  white  hnatera. 
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Miscsllaneoua  data  on  peliigic  sealing  i%  the  North  Paeiflc  Ocean  and  Bering  8t§fm 
1878  to  1893,  ehowing  positions  where  fur  seals  were  taken — Continued. 

AMBBICAN   SCHOONER  HBKBY  DENNIS   (NORTHWEST   COAST),   B.   H.  lOHIB, 

MASTER-189I. 


Date. 

Lat- 
itude. 

Laxigl> 
tnde. 

SealB. 

Data. 

Lat. 
Itade. 

LOBCi* 

tade. 

Silk 

1891. 
Apr.  19.................. 

N. 

63  40 
54  41 
54  42 
51  15 
67  40 
67  40 
57  40 
67  40 
57  40 

57  49 
59  08 

58  58 
58  48 
57  20 
57  85 
57  36 

138  30 

135  49 

136  27 

137  48 
136  51 
136  51 
136  51 
136  51 
186  51 

138  50 
14108 
141  19 
140  18 
186  40 
136  52 
186  62 

80 

3 
21 

8 
90 
64 
64 
55 
80 
35 
40 

1 
81 

1 
10 

1 

1891. 
May  29 

N. 
67  81 
67  38 

67  38 

68  38 
68  :. 
68  12 

68  31 

69  03 
58  57 
68  34 
58  39 
57  45 
57  45 
57  06 
6182 

W. 
138  50 
186  46 
137  20 
14110 
140  27 
140  27 

ia34 

140  87 
140  45 
140  56 
144  2S 
150  47 
150  47 
15100 
164  44 

M 

May    2 

ao 

ffi 

^  J;;;:;;::::. .;..... 

31 

1( 

7 

June    4.................. 

17 

8 

6 

M 

9 

7 

S 

10 

i::.:.;..;:;.:.:;;; 

K 

11 

9 

IS 

12 

10 

1i 

15 

11 

1 

18 

14 

It 

19 

16a 

1 

22 

175 

1 

26 

18 

1 

26...... 

Jnlv  27 

1 

27 

•Portlook  Bank,  60  fathoma,  600  ponnda  codfish. 


6  Codfish  plenty. 


AHSBICAN  SCHOONER  HENRY  DENNIS  (NORTHWEST  COAST  AND  COPPER  ISLASX 

REGION),  R.  H.  MINER,  MASTER-1892. 


Feh. 


Apr. 


Jan.  20.. 
21.. 
23.. 

6.. 

6.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
Mar.  19.. 
20.. 
21.. 

3.. 

6.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 
10.. 
12.. 
15.. 
16.. 
18.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
20a 
30.. 

1.. 

2.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

8.. 
11- 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 


1883. 


May 


N. 
48  18 

47  23 
46  46 
46  21 
46  20 
46  51 
46  48 
46  58 
46  27 
46  17 
46  19 

48  19 

48  36 

49  29 
57  12 

56  36 
67  11 

57  17 
57  11 
56  47 
56  55 

55  58 

56  55 

57  41 
57  52 

57  52 

58  56 
58  56 


69  14 

58  45 

59  28 
59  20 
50  17 
59  09 
59  15 
59  06 
59  15 
59  16 
59  22 
59  13 


W. 
125  21 

125  37 
124  30 

126  88 

127  00 
124  46 
124  36 

124  42 

125  58 
124  57 

124  54 

125  54 

126  59 

127  47 

137  88 

138  06 
137  87 

137  52 

138  07 
138  40 

138  07 

139  51 

138  30 

139  27 

140  13 

140  13 

141  48 
14148 


142  18 

143  16 
145  09 

145  03 

144  44 

147  05 

146  27 

145  45 

146  27 
145  30 

148  57 
145  12 


1 
1 

24 

9 

9 

80 

8 

6 

4 

7 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 

8 

46 

20 

58 

65 

1 

27 

61 

40 

87 

5 

116 

97 

173 

101 

81 

60 

1 

7 

89 

88 

4 

16 

8 

179 

15 

3 

1 

25 


May  17. 
18. 
21. 
22. 
25. 
29. 
30. 
81. 
June  1. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


1892. 


July 


Aug. 


26 

40 

6.. 
10.. 
14.. 
In.. 
17.. 
22.. 
23.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 

1.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

9.. 
10.. 
U.. 
12.. 
14.. 
18.. 
19.. 
22.. 
23.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 


N. 
68  41 
68  23 
57  06 
57  18 

67  26 

68  16 
68  02 


58  00 
55  40 
55  31 
55  20 

62  24 


54  00 
54  09 

53  46 
64  01 

54  14 

63  60 
54  13 
54  27 
54  39 

64  01 

53  52 
63  46 
56  37 
56  40 
56  27 
66  20 
56  37 
56  43 

54  21 
53  35 
63  63 
63  86 
53  10 
63  18 
63  41 
62  86 
53  18 
52  38 
52  24 
52  24 


W. 

147  601 
140  40 

149  38 

150  06 
150  18 
158  20 
150  16 


150  00 
152  66 

154  40 

155  10 
B. 

169  49 


168  28 

168  63 
166  52 

168  28 
179  17 
170  00 
160  39 

169  38 
169  20 
169  17 
160  21 

169  30 
168  30 
168  38 

166  13 
168  07 
168  10 

167  60 

170  00 
160  49 

168  30 

168  50 
167  14 
160  46 

169  51 

170  53 
169  10 

169  45 

170  02 
170  06 


IS 

u 

15 

18 

1 

84 
8 
121 
20 
1 
6 
1 


7 

5 
6 

M 

1 

2 

2 
U 

i 
ti 

T 

1 

u 
4e 
V» 

21 

1 

2 

15 

2 

24 

1 

IS 

20 

3 

68 

30 

Si 

1 


a  Mount  St  Ellas  north  60  miles.       b  A  few  seals  seen.       o  Copper  Island  in  sights  bearing  wwi 
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M  data  on  pelagio  iedling  in  ike  North  Ptufiflo  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  from 
78  to  1898 f  ekowimg  poeiiione  where  fwr  eeaU  were  taken — Continacd. 

CANADIAir  BCHOOKBB  17MBBINA  (JAPAB  COAST)— 1893. 


to. 

ttnde. 

Longl- 
tado. 

BeaU. 

Dste. 

Lat- 
itude. 

Longl- 
tade. 

Seals. 

3. 

K. 
88  OO 

88  30 

89  80 
89  40 

88  30 
87  30 
87  15 
87  10 
87  18 
87  07 
87  20 
87  04 
37  36 

37  37 

39  30 

40  20 

38  68 
40  09 
40  00 

89  60 

39  46 
89  59 
89  25 

40  20 
40  22 
40  10 

B. 

143  00 
143  00 

143  16 

144  22 

145  55 
145  40 
145  17 
145  10 
145  30 
145  20 
145  09 
145  00 

145  16 

146  40 

144  40 

145  35 

144  46 

145  49 
144  61 
144  45 

144  15 

145  65 
145  15 
144  40 
144  35 
148  40 

ii' 

'A 

31 
79 
71 
51 
45 
191 
10 

i* 

19 

61 

9 

75 

84* 

18 

65 

27 

61 

105 

2 

2 

1898. 
ir»v  28 

40  15 

41  00 
40  56 
40  60 
89  40 
40  30 
89  60 
40  11 

40  50 

42  00 

41  27 
41  56 

41  57 

42  04 
42  16 

42  55 

43  00 
43  06 
43  06 
43  09 
43  15 
43  35 
43  25 
43  12 
43  12 

B. 

148  88 
143  37 
143  28 

143  10 

144  20 

144  00 

145  06 
145  05 

144  35 

145  06 
145  35 
143  66 
148  50 

143  50 

144  35 

145  20 
147  00 
147  56 
147  41 
147  20 
147  00 
147  05 
147  18 
147  38 
147  88 

48 

24 

62 

25 

96 

26 

19 

29 

- 

30 

6 

tTnnn  2.................. 

26 

8 

47 

4 

18 

6 

7 

7 

82 

8 

79 

0 

61 

10 

0 

11 

29 

12 

4 

13 

14 

16 

29 

16 

85 

18 

25 

19 

35 

20 

i 

21 

10 

22 

8 

28 

7 

'AOIAir  8CH0ONBB  TBIUMPH  (JAPAN^  COAST),  COX,  1CASTBB-188S. 


88  17 
80  36 
40  00 
40  28 

89  48 

39  49 
89  60 

40  18 
40  10 
46  09 
40  30 
88  23 
40  53 
40  07 
39  87 

B. 

145  06 

146  02 
145  08 

145  28 

146  10 
146  06 
146  10 
145  26 

145  06 
144  09 

144  26 

146  07 

145  28 

146  50 
145  08 

87 

96 

64 

9 

168 

111 
18 
48 

104 
88 
0 
18 
18 
27 

103 

Apr.27... ....•••. ........ 

40  04 
39  48 

39  26 
89  23 

40  02 
88  36 
40  22 
40  15 
40  18 
40  36 
40  06' 
40  11 
40  11 
40  39 
40  46 

B. 

146  10 
145  39 

145  47 

146  26 
145  41 
145  06 

145  32 

146  18 
145  38 
145  12 
145  20 
145  13 
145  32 
145  21 
145  21 

85 

28 

156 

29 

67 

30 

25 

May  3 

15 

^  o::::..:;;.;..:..... 

7 

7 

15 

8 

33 

9 

39 

10 

17 

11 

48 

12 

28 

14 

61 

16 

10 

16 

84 

[AX  SCHOONBR  TRIUMPH  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  COX,  MASTBB-1883.  a 


N. 

W. 

57  48 

188  38 

57  57 

138  57 

58  02 

139  09 

57  25 

130  19 

57  21 

138  38 

57  61 

139  31 

58  81 

140  06 

May  7 

•16 
17 


N. 

W. 

57  41 

141  52 

57  38 

140  59 

57  45 

141  22 

57  57 

142  87 

58  06 

141  43 

58  08 

141  60 

103 


5239 


}ox  haa  found  seals  plentifal  in  September  in  Utitnde  49^  40'  and  longitude  147*. 

E round  is  Moimt  Fairweather,  lift  milea  north  one-haif  weaL 
ys.  . 
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MUc$lla'M9m  dmta  mi  jHtmgie  $eaUng  in  t'h§  Norih  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  fnm 
t87S  ic  liSS,  Aawing  pceiUone  where  far  eeaU  were  taken    Continaed. 


[GUoliby 


OAVADIAJI  nnUSBAL  OATOH  DT  l^^O. 
[VMb  flOdal  ■moMft.] 
▼MMl  flf  th«  Brt  tub  OoIamblA  flwt  Aid  tte  plflM  when  tte 


TmmL 

Britiib 

Coloa- 

blA 

OOMi. 

jApan 

OOMt 

Bos- 

■bui 
eomU 

TotaL 

TmeeL 

Britbb 

Golui. 

bia 

oeaai. 

JapMi 
ooaaL 

ala 

TMri. 

Triumvli  .•■>..■••■■ 

1,712 
1.SI2 
1,0U 

•87 

208 
480 
740 
8U 
707 
82 

828 
841 
617 
827 
484 

2.888 

1,000 
1,681 
1,184 
1.880 
268 
600 
1,141 

sa 

1,001 

88 

1,265 

883 

1,022 
066 

1,868 
128 

2«8 
048 

1,807 

2,800 

600 

716 
242 
1,801 
2,700 
420 
888 

Wandtrer ........ . 

288 

IN 

Sftppbuw  .*.««*i'*«i'T 

Viya 

1,441 
1.8S2 
1,>27 

1,»1 
1,010 

18 

i,in 

1,IBI 
IIBI 

X.1^1£ArTte 

1UtB»U« 

HMIWt 

TTipWlnA  ..■.•.... . 

Don  BievAvA  ...... 

Pvafllont 

s« 

I«Abnidor.  •■..«>•••  • 

yIi%      

i,w 

LOT 

MiniiiB 

20 
401 

PioDMr ........... 

1,060 
088 
846 
846 

▲  ntilA-B^Ptti^t 

Olto 

'£,"142" 
•42 

1,812 
1,478 
2.888 

1,178 
•77 

•r 
•«• 

1,878 

'"•22* 
728 

887 
MO 
408 
888 
101 
484 
100 
•7« 
1.018 
147 
4IY8 

""iii" 

117 
•88 

188 

MiAffblltf r 

MMTjTajln 

Brand* ..•••. 

1,8B 
L2H 

Thanm 

284 

Yentart.. .••••••••• 

Libbid 

i.«a 
xm 

Vflrmald 

•40 

816 

City  of  Bam  Dtogo. 

FftWB 

800 

1,022 
066 

1,816 
128 

'WaltirA.Sarto 

B«atriM,  «f  TlolorJA 

CarlsttA  Q,  CSox. ... 

Oowin  T\n\\e 

547 

0«A«r  and  Hattit.  r 

MoiuiteiACUif.... 

Tenia 

Ajiatfs 

•20 

404 

SadlaTuTMl 

1.M 

Ml 

CwmBmIs..*..*... 

86 
288 

040 
1.807 
1,844 
600 
862 
248 

Hand  8  ..'..../..'.'a 

KftU 

•  999^  *  * 

KaiyEIlM 

1,811 

!,« 
1,111 

Ml 

VftTorlto  .>••>•«■... 

W.£.Biob 

Aanit  C7.  M<M>n^ . . . 

1,821 

BflTMdu 

AltiAkn-    ...,.-_ 

a 

W.PWill 

W.P.Sftywud 

KAtbarine 

Baatriee,  of  Taa- 

088 

1.000 
2.086 

808 

we 

SsB  Jo«4 

CD.  Band 

TaOal 

LIN 

BntnpriM 

1,027 
2.888 

274 
488 

"ii" 

1161 

A  vhm  IfADonAld   . 

y&torlA.I ^I 

418 
888 

21 818 

ttinl 

11,888 

Ml  711 

Ttorti  Oil  Ml  .....••. 

^^  wav    ww,_.w    , 

PoeiUone  ef  fair  eeaU  eheerved  hg  LiaaU  Cca^mander  E,  L,  Taemar,  U.  B,  K^  fram^ 

atg  ef  Peking  in  JS7S. 


• 

Datai 

lAtlteda^ 

UngM^ 

1871 

V. 
.  4>n 

4168 
4144 
4148 

Jniif)2ff w 

1014 

Jano27 

inn 

June  28 

inn 
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^mMom  whwptir  9mU  w^re  taken  5y  Awimricam  and  Canadian  veauU  in  Bmimg  Sea  and 

the  North  Pao^  (kmm  in  1S94. 

[Fimn  «fllol«l  tonraM.] 

AKJOaOAX  lOHOOHXA  XLLii  JOHNSON  (BBSIKO  SXA),  B.  H.  ICXMU,  1LA8TSB. 


Sttt*. 

LOBgl* 

tad«. 

lUlM. 

IWbiIm. 

ToMO. 

liM. 
Ln*.  0 

K. 

64  84 
54  46 
54  47 
66  06 
64  87 
64  16 
64  17 
64  8f 
54  80 

66  61 

67  87 
64  16 
64  67 
64  IV 
64  66 
64  2» 

64  ao 

64  61 

64  46 
64  07 
64  61 
64  41 

V. 

166  46 

167  80 

168  18 
168  56 
168  86 
168  48 

166  26 

167  07 
167  20 

167  58 
166  06 

168  67 
16i  84 
16i  61 
168  88 

166  86 

167  42 
166  64 
16i  64 
1«  66 

166  68 

167  67 

1 

4 

io' 

16 
U 

n 

14 
10 

1 

6 
86 
16 
If 
40 
10 
10 
18 
» 
16 
1 
6 

• 

1 

10 

86 
0 

86 

a 

47 
tl 
71 
TO 
10 
87 

6i 

84 

n 

68 

tf 

11 
a 

80 

80 

4 

17 

n 

11 

§ 

11 

116 

68 

16 

li 

66 

If 

16f 

38 

86 

14 

80 

27 

IS 

86 

4S 

SB 

6i 

8D 

4$ 

31 

IS 

■Pi.  1 

lOf 

•Jr*"  *•"••""""""""•"**••"•"""••"*•"""•"■"•"""••""■"•" 

66 

81 

6i 

86 

IS 

u 

8 

16 

S6 

Totel 

m 

881 

i,su 

AMXaiOAS  SOHOONBB  DBEAHX8  (BERIKO  SBA),  JAMS8  OLAPLANHOT,  ICABTXX. 

[Oateh,  1,083;  166  nudet.  886  femalw.] 


1804. 
ram.  f ••• 

K. 

64  88 
54  41 
54  68 
66  86 
66  OS 
56  10 
56  81 
66  48 

65  86 

65  16 

66  11 
64  10 
64  25 

64  36 
54  60 

65  03 
64  87 
64  80 
64  30 
64  64 
64  26 
64  34 
54  36 
64  43 
64  84 
64  34 
54  43 
64  42 
64  35 
64  86 

W, 

167  00 

168  00 

170  68 

172  17 
178  27 

172  87 

173  00 
172  8S 
172  36 

171  05 
170  42 
167  00 
167  80 
167  88 
167  00 

166  34 

167  21 
167  14 
197  14 
166  50 

166  47 

167  18 
166  67 
166  40 

166  61 
186  61 

167  33 
167  16 
166  45 
186  46 

11 

^  7:;:i":vvivi:vv:v;;;;;::::;::::;::;::::;:::;::: 

7 

8 

11 

s 

a 

10 

66 

11 

SO 

11 

1 

IS 

•  .'^*  .  .  .  s  . 

s 

IS 

1 

IS 

ss 

10 

18 

S8 

61 

as 

80 

14 

40 

ss 

6 

87 

IS 

88 

163 

SB 

01 

80 

58 

SI 

14 

Imn.  1. a 

170 

s 

80 

7 

2 

0 

17 

1 

6* 

4 
18 

a 

ai 

84 

4 

1 

7 

18 

87 

4 

8 

80 

0 

61 

10 

6 

12 

1 

18 

12 

14 

17 

16 

40 

NOTB.— ! 


-Dftte  for  MX  not  oolleottd  by  me  from  Aurost  6  to  September  1,  bat  reputed  tram 
•4  Port  Towneend  —  166malee,  868  femalee.— 0.  H.  T. 
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Poiitiona  where  fur  seals  were  taken  hy  Ameriean  and  Ckinadian  veeeeU  in  Bering  5m  Mi 

the  North  Paoifio  Ocean  in  1894 — Continued. 

AMSBICAir  SCHOONSB  STELLA  BELAIO)  (BEBINa  SKA). 


Date. 

Latitade. 

Longi- 
tade. 

Hales. 

Femalfit.  Tvtd, 

1804. 
Au«.  5 

K. 
54    44 

54    56 

56.  04 
58    24 
58    11 

57  48 
56    80 
66    18 
54    40 
54    24 

58  47 
53    35 
53    34 
53    38 

53  47 

54  20 
54    46 

54  65 

55  09 
54    48 
54    47 

W. 

167  28 

107  41 
166    60 

168  01 
172    27 
172    28 
172    85 
171    30 

108  50 
188    57 
100    85 

109  41 

108  21 

109  25 
109    40 
107    47 
106    55 
166    59 
166    55 
166    36 
160    15 

T 
8 

T 

8 

i" 

5 

14 

81 

28 

80 

21 

17 

82 

8 

1 

7 

10 

87 

13 

6 

1 

1 

83 

21 

1 

5 

9 

88 

61 

86 

60 

28 

8 

66 

12 

u 

B ■...-....'...■......-....•.........-....•... 

11 

8 

« 

12 

I 

16 : 

1 

18 

s 

22 

M 

26. ..i 

1 

27 

1 

28 

U 

29 

tf 

80 

a 

31 

SB 

HflfDL     1. --..*...........•...•...••«■■■.......*...■.*■■ 

« 

2 

SO 

7 : 

8 

8 

87 

10 

IS 

12 

I 

14 

21 
112 

» 

Ifi 

219 

642 

711 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  IDA  ETTA  (BERING  SEA),  B.  B.  WHITNEY,  MASTER. 

[Crew,  17;  boats,  9;  hunters,  9.) 


1894. 

Anff.       1r,--ir---r. ,,,,,,. r - --     -t 

N. 

54    40 
65    00 

64  46 
54    60 

54  49 

55  88 

65  50 
58    00 
54    09 
54    15 
54    18 
54    05 
54    07 
54    15 
64    16 
54    17 
54    43 
54    45 
54    44 
54    25 
54    26 
54    24 
54    17 
54    18 

54  58 

55  11 
54    32 
54    28 
64    24 

W. 

160    00 

170  46 

171  26 
171    34 
171    87 
178    48 
173    35 
173    40 
168    39 
168    10 
107    55 
168    06 
168    25 

167  27 

168  50 

168  14 
167    50 

167  49 
109    00 

169  35 

168  35 

167  25 

168  09 
168    15 
167    23 
167    39 
166    03 
105    56 
166    05. 

2 

8 

4 

51 

12 

6 

12 

1 

63 
17 

T 

^H^        ».. ................................. ............ 

u 

7 

0 

U 

8 

U 

11 

1 

18 

78 

19 

88 

22 

8 

23 

8 

24 

86 

88 

26 

8 

27 

37 

18 

20 

59 

18 

46 

18 

1 

2 

4 

1 

14 

38 

21 

S3 

88 

28 

19 

29 

88 

80 

78 

81 

88 

Sept    1 

81 

2...,. 

87 

7 

I 

8 

18 

9 

18 

16 

1 

17 

28 

19 

48 

20 

88 

21 

38 

— 

l^jtal 

204 

682 

788 

•  ■    " 
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^oHHoHB  wher^fur  ieaU  were  taken  by  Ameriam  and  Canadian  ve§agU  in  Bering  8aa  and 

ike  North  Paoifio  Ocean  in  1894^ContmTied. 

AXKBIOAir  SCHOONSB  COLUMBIA  (BERTETG  8BA),  T.  J.  POWSBS,  MASTXR. 

[Crew,  84;  oanoea,  10 1  hnnten,  10;  boatt,  1.] 


Bate. 


Latitude. 


Lng.  8. 

s! 

6. 

7- 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
17. 
10. 
S3. 
84. 


1894. 


81. 
hpt.  1. 

2. 

8. 

5. 

0. 
10. 


U. 


Total. 


Longi- 
tade. 


N. 

W 

» 

55 

U 

171 

10 

55 

17 

171 

81 

55 

38 

178 

80 

56 

00 

178 

80 

56 

30 

173 

10 

56 

33 

172 

84 

56 

51 

172 

28 

56 

54 

172 

48 

57 

00 

173 

10 

67 

01 

174 

80 

57 

06 

174 

14 

57 

40 

178 

60 

57 

40 

175 

01 

57 

54 

175 

00 

57 

00 

178 

62 

55 

46 

173 

07 

56 

25 

172 

55 

55 

23 

172 

24 

54 

58 

178 

26 

54 

28 

167 

57 

54 

10 

167 

58 

80  miles  north  of 

BogoBlof  Island . 

64    26        167    80 


Males. 


0 

26 

6 

8 

7 

6 

1 

11 

20 

8 

4 

8 

8 

2 

10 

1 

8 

18 

1 

10 
3 
0 


Females. 


4 

S7 
0 

8 

5 

10 


16 
27 
8 
8 
0 
8 
1 


6 

14 

6 

15 


180 


228 


IMtaL 


IS 
68 

16 
6 

IS 

16 
1 

27 

47 
6 

IS 

•IS 
4 
8 

43 
1 
0 

4S 
4 

88 
8 

84 

U 


AMERICAUr  SCHOONEB  THERESX  (BEEING  SEA),  CHABLES  HABITWEN,  MASTEB. 

[Crew,  82;  boats,  6;  banters,  6.] 


1894. 
Ing.  S 

N. 
56  11 

56  57 

57  54 

58  00 
68  22 
58  21 
58  02 
56  05 
54  52 
54  56 
64  43 
54  22 
54  22 
54  40 
64  47 
54  46 
54  50 
54  80 
54  86 

W. 

175  17 
174  15 
174  06 
173  88 
173  04 
173  08 
171  50 
166  46 
166  54 
166  24 
166  52 
166  52 
166  27 

165  50 

166  18 
166  10 

165  21 

166  26 
166  26 

1 
1 
1 

2' 

1 

26' 

18 

10 

20 

6 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

8 
12 
25 

2 

1 

8 

1 

4 

4 

6 

13 

7 

26 

8 

2 

u 

2 

23 

11 
87 

5 
31 
23 
10 
46 

8 

12 

24 

87 

27 

6 

28 

61 

20 

86 

30 

20 

lent  1 

66 

^^  s:....:..:........ :...::.:.;;: 

16 

8 

1 

8 

5 

15 

1 

6 

0 

18 

10 

1 

Total 

81 

•  237 

818 

AMSBIOAK  SCHOONEB  ALLIE  I.  ALGAB  (SEEING  SEA),  WESTBB,  MASTEB. 


luff.  15 

N. 

58  40 
54  46 
54  46 
64  25 

54  40 

55  18 
54  40 
54  35 
54  50 
54  47 

54  20 

56  12 

55  18 

56  05 
66  80 

W. 

168  50 
167  43 
167  30 
167  18 

167  50 

168  08 
168  40 
168  20 
168  06 
167  57 
167  10 

167  86 

168  08 

167  55 

168  14 

1 
80 
10 
10 
5 
3 
11 
12 
23 
16 

0' 

2 
2 

4 

1 

18 

40 

16 

18 

4 

5 

16 

20 

20 

80 

8 

14 

2 

4 

6 

60 

19 

85 

22 

28 

23 

0 

24 

8 

27 

87 

28 

88 

20 % 

68 

80 

86 

81 

8 

*mL  1 

28 

s 

4 

6 

€ 

7 

0 

Itetal 

128 

100 

887 

510 


ALASKA  INDUSTBIEa 


F^tiHom  whtnfmr  waU  were  tdk0»  hy  American  and  Canadian  veaeeU  im  Bmia§8mmi 

iks  North  Pacifia  0*iean  in  /^^/— Contmned. 

AioaaGAjr  BOHOomnt  bosb  spakks  cbbbik0  ssa),  j.  w .  tbott,  lusm. 


Sftto. 

Latltad*. 

loS. 

ICaks. 

l^BMlH. 

IML 

1894. 

An«.ll 

68  42 

65  a 

54  42 
64  48 

64  31 

66  28 

66  a 

55  08 
54  64 
54  48 
64  64 
64  42 
64  48 
54  31 
54  28 

W. 

174  28 
172  27 
107  48 
187  20 
187  15 
187  67 
187  47 

187  48 

188  10 
188  90 
187  80 
107  34 
187  26 

185  46 

186  86 

1 

1 

t 

o 

1 
u 

{ 

15 

t 

18 

S 

10 « 

83 

0 

84 

1 

26 

28 

s 

IB 

% 
V 

1 
H 

1 
1 

1 

1 

28 

8 

80 

a 

81 

4 

8m1  1 

8 

2  IIIIII"              I I 

J 

6 

t 

8 

t 

Total 

n 

18D 

* 

AMSBJOAN  SCHOONIB  JAITI  QIUET  (BERIKe  8XA}. 


18.. 
16.. 
17.. 


U84. 


81. 


T»tal. 


68  01 


66 
64 
64 
64 
§4 
§4 
64 
64 
66 
66 


20 
68 

80 
02 


W. 

172  28 

178  00 

172  84 

178  08 

170  88 

188  18 

188  a 

188  84 

188  18 

187  46 

187  82 

187  12 

186  66 


48 


I 

1 
I 
I 

7 

7 

17 

• 

8 
7 


I 

13 


AXEBIOAX  fOHOOKKt  L0XTI8  OLSXN  (BSBIKG  SSA),  QUILULICS,  MASTIB. 


4. 
8. 

7. 
18. 
U. 


1804. 


TMftl. 


N. 

67  60 

68  80 
68  30 
68  87 

67  42 

68  06 


178  68 

178  68 

178  68 

172  48 

172  52 

172  17 


4 
4 
4 
1 
8 
2 


18 


I 

IS 

80 

3 

18 


OAXAJDlAJSr  SOHOOIOER  BOSIX  OLSEK  (BXKINO  SKA). 


1884. 

18 

18 

17 

18 

88 

17 - 

88.i™rrii"iii!ii!rii"ii";i"ii"i 

80 

1 ^ 

8- 

8. 

t— 


N 

• 

87 

07 

67 

86 

68 

47 

88 

48 

68 

68 

67 

47 

58 

88 

67 

68 

68 

01 

68 

01 

68 

08 

67 

47 

68 

88 

68 

18 

174  48 

ni  18 

174  84 

174  88 

174  48 

178  88 

lit  80 

ire  17 


179    68 

118  li 


ire 
m 


8 
8 
7 

a 
m 

T 

a 


18 


AliASKA  INDn8TBIB& 


611 


88iliMM  whsrefwr  $eal$  were  taJcem  iy  Ameriean  mnd  Camadiiin  tetftii  i»  B$rki§  8m 

tiU  Nwrik  PMoiie  Oc$an  im  i^M— Continued. 


OATTAPTAK  SOHOOKXB  B08ZB  0L81N  (BSBINO  nA)-CMUB«e4. 


v^ 

LaMind*. 

LnigS. 
tod*: 

MalM. 

Ftnudot. 

T«tAL 

1884. 
ml  8 

K. 
68    18 

68    11 
68    16 

67    68 

67  66 

68  06 
67    68 

67    47 
67    47 

m  w 
ire  11 
m  88 
in  88 
ire  16 
m  88 
m  83 
m  SB 
m  31 

38 
34 
17 
11 
68 
34 

4 
78 

1 

10 
38 
13 

8 
86 
38 

1 
69 

4 

80 

^^  8:"";i™i;"ii:""i:""!"!:i!r;;i""ii"; 

68 

10 

38 

12 

19 

14 

88 

It 

83 

18 

6 

If 

186 

31 

5 

TMaI 

426 

481 

888 

OAJSfADlAS  8CH00VXB  VMBBIN ▲  (BSKQfO  IBLA}, 


1894. 
iic  7 

H. 

67  40 

68  SO 

67  68 

68  07 
68    13 

176   a 
ire  66 
ire  83 
ire  68 

ire  88 

1 
i' 

7 
38 

1 

^8::i;":jrir:«r;";;"";"!i;;r:!;""!:;"": 

3 
8 

16 
7 

3 

10 

8 

18 

38 

33... ...T.T.. ............... ........... 

37 

Total 

w 

W 

88 

OJLlTAStAK  SOHOOKBB  ASIBTIS  (BXBZirO  DA). 


1884. 
Int.  4 

K. 

68    38 
68    S3 
66    OS 
68    38 
68    03 
66    88 
66    08 
64    08 
64    60 
64    41 

ire  14 
ire  14 

171    66 

ire  14 

171    68 

ire  60 

171    07 
170 

188    88 
188    M 

7 

10 

18 
8 
6 

18 

1 

8 
1 
1 

30 

^"•*  ■■•••••••••••••••■•.•.•.•••■■•■•.••■•■•••••••••■• 

3 

7 

86 

6 

10 

8 

11 

8 

13 

6 

18 

1 

15 

10 

18 

Total 

w 

63 

81 

QAJSADLLN  SOHOOirSR  WALTflX  A.  XAXIJB  (BXBDIO  SBA>. 


1884. 

^b:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4. 

H. 

68    88 
68    17 

66  18 
68    00 

67  68 

67  10 
88    00 

68  13 
68    37 
68    34 
68    68 
68    38 
68  a 
68  a 
68    48 
68    18 
68    14 
68    31 
88    68 

ire  w 
ire  88 
ire  00 
ire  41 
ire  38 
in  38 
in  33 
ire  m 
in  88 
m  88 
m  88 
in  48 

174    18 

m  68 
m  68 
ire  68 

ire  88 
ire  88 
tre  84 

1 
u 

18 
38 
18 
16 
8 
38 

i" 

6 

8 
8 
7 

T 

8 

8 
W 
38 
13 
18 
83 
13 
88 
38 
38 
80 
88 
18 
18 
38 
M 
14 
48 

u 

8 

a 

0.,... 

86 

7 

83 

10 

38 

10 

4f 

B , 

31 

30 

IN 

00 

38 

10 

33 

BioL  1 

88 

^  J:;;::::::::::::::::::::::..:: :..;.:.::. 

6 

0.,.,, , 

88 
S3 
38 

7 

38 

8. 

0 

88 
14 

10 

W 

TMiJ 

•••..•••••a 

188 

m 

8n 

512 


ALASKA   TNDUSTRIE8- 


PaHtUnu  wkerefur  seals  were  taken  hy  Ammiean  and  Canadian  vessels  in  Bering  8»  mi 

the  North  Paeifie  Ocean  in  1894— Couiinned, 

CANADIAN  8GH00NBB  TAWN  (BSBING  SEA). 


• 

Date. 

Latitude. 

Longl. 
tade. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Total 

1804. 
Aiur.  8.. .>•>.. .-.«••. 

N. 

66  06 

56  35 

67  18 
67    85 
58    10 
58    05 

57  50 
57    42 

55  50 

56  47 
66    54 
56    21 
66    37 

65  86 
56    36 

66  82 
56    38 
66    00 
64    80 
64    52 

64  66 
56    10 

65  25 
56    21 
56    13 

66  08 
55    00 
55    10 

W. 
172    02 

172    06 

172  40 

173  30 
173    30 
173    23 
173    03 
172    60 
172    17 
172    11 

172  12 

173  41 
171    17 
171    28 
171    38 
171    42 
171    11 
170    16 
170    00 
168    47 
168    13 

167  55 

168  26 

168  36 

169  00 
160    21 
169    08 
169    06 

2 

10 
2 

a 

15 

4 
14 
13 

4* 

10 

4 

6 

18 

41 

,    28 

•    14 

18 

ii' 

4 
24 
22 

8 

7* 

7 
0 

1 

.a.u^.  »•>>>•■•••■••••••-•••••••••••>>•••>>->•■>--■«••■ 

4 
3 

13 

16 

9 

24 

3 

8 

27 
18 

u 

6 

5 

a 

ts 

7 

n 

0 

u 

10 

9 

11 

U 

16 

1 

18 

11 

23 

1 

23 

{ 

27 

24 

21 

18 

f 

• 

23 

3 

13 

1 

28 

1 

20 

1 

80 - 

81 

1 
t 

Beotb  1 

i 

2. ....... ..-••... - 

6 

4 

7 

86 

27 
6 
6 

16 
8 
6 

1 

i 

10 

1 

18 

J 

1 

16 

] 

Total J- 

810 

836 

II 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  MARY  ELLEN  (BBRINa  SEA). 


Aug.  6. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
22. 
28. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
80. 
Bepl  1. 

2. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 


1894. 


Total 


N. 

k 

67 

10 

67 

16 

67 

80 

66 

26 

66 

36 

56 

42 

66 

42 

67 

04 

67 

10 

67 

10 

67 

10 

67 

10 

57 

22 

67 

22 

57 

22 

57 

22 

67 

46 

67 

46 

57 

52 

67 

62 

w. 

178  20 

178  26 

178  35 

172  59 

172  60 

173  04 
173  04 
173  10 
173  12 
173  12 
173  12 
173  12 
173  16 
178  16 
178  16 
178  16 
173  22 
173  22 
178  87 
173  27 


4 

6 

4 

16 

14 

8 

18 

2 

12 

u 

33 

7 

11 

22 

87 

18 

u 

41 

10 

37 

44 

13 

17 

8 

106 

352 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  VERA  (BERING  SEA). 


1804. 
Ane.  7 

N. 

56    26 
66    25 

55  57 

56  57 
56    50 
66    04 
64    80 
64    80 
64    24 
64    17 
64    23 
64    80 

178    17 
173    17 
172    30 
172    80 
172    58 
172    86 
168    30 
167    66 
167    46 

167  87 

168  08 
168    07 

1 
8 
6 

f 

88* 

i' 

18 
13 

4 

1 

*^8;::":™:::::::::;;::;:::::;::;;:::::::;:;:: 

0 

10 

4 

6 

1 

1 
80 

3 

1 
10 

0 

11 

18 

17 

IB 

19 

23 

38 

34 

Total 

80 

US 

. 

ALASKA   mnUSTRTES. 
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oaiiianM  where  fwr  teals  were  taken  hjf  Aw^eriean  amd  Canadian  ve$eeU  in  Bering  Sea  and 

the  North  Faoific  Ocean  in  i^P^— Continued. 

CANADIAN  SGHOONSB  TRIUMPH  (BERING  8BA). 


i. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

». 
10. 
U. 
15. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
SI. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
8«pt  1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
19. 


Total. 


Total. 


Data. 


1804. 


Latitude. 


N. 

66  88 

66  47 

66  03 

66  53 

66  56 

66  68 

57  06 

57  16 

66  29 

06  26 

55  46 

55  80 

54  88 

64  82 
54  80 
54  38 
54  30 
54  40 
54  63 
54  46 

54  54 

55  00 

54  57 

55  01 

55  04 

56  09 

65  20 
55  18 

55  05 

56  20 
55  20 


Longi- 
tade. 


172  89 

171  50 

172  50 

172  50 

173  25 
173  30 
173  80 
173  40 
178  06 
178  06 
171  59 
171  80 
168  60 
168  26 
168  29 
168  20 
168  12 
168  00 

167  60 

168  40 

167  68 

168  18 
168  12 
168  » 
168  80 
168  20 

168  65 
109  09 

169  09 
169  08 
169  08 


Hales. 


88 

85 

90 

4 

80 

50 

6 


30 
20 

4 
15 
80 
50 
88 
10 
20 
70 
80 
50 
42 
26 
80 
40 

7 
58 
97 
17 
40 
68 

2 


1,163 


Females. 


87 
78 
90 
6 
16 
62 
13 
6 
70 
86 
11 
26 
63 
68 
51 
12 
80 
93 
98 

117 
83 
85 

244 
83 
19 
90 

207 
88 
87 

157 
14 


2,077 


CANADIAN  SCHOONER  SAPPHIRE  (BERING  SEA). 


1804. 


N. 

54  58 

54  66 

55  01 

55  50 
66  00 
57  03 
57  03 
57  40 

56  26 
56  16 

55  82 

56  17 

64  60 

65  00 
64.49 
54  46 

54  57 

55  00 
54  57 
64  58 
64  89 

54  50 

64  68 

65  00 

66  18 

55  11 
55  00 

64  57 

65  13 

65  05 
64  60 

54  66 

55  09 
54  40 

56  08 

54  62 

55  09 

66  28 
66  06 
54  10 


"W. 

170 'so 

171  20 

171  16 

172  01 

171  51 

173  59 
178  04 
173  80 

172  42 
172  30 
171  49 
168  48 
160  20 
168  89 
167  48 

167  42 
197  46 

168  06 
168  47 

168  45 

169  02 
169  04 
168  09 
168  13 
168  05 
168  87 
168  48 
168  18 
168  21 
168  03 
168  02 
168  01 
168  09 
168  40 
168  58 
168  28 
167  04 
167  02 
166  U 
164  88 


53 

42 

31 

88 

9 

8 

41 

42 

33 

13 

12 

7 

18 

19 

2 

4 

26 

66 

25 

21 

6 

13 

80 

45 

21 

60 

8 

20 

10 

2 

66 

59 

60 

88 

6 
10 

6 

70 

83 

41 

20 

60 

26 

112 

46 

8 

8 

110 

64 

42 

26 

8 

4 

98 

80 

12 

4 

28 

9 

8 

62 

49 

1 

2 

81 

11 

20 

4 

4 

1 

24 

16 

14 
21 

7 

1.226 

879 

Total. 


115 

118 

180 

10 

46 

112 

18 

6 

100 

66 

16 

87 

148 

108 

89 

22 

50 

163 

178 

167 

125 

61 

324 

128 

26 

148 

804 

55 

127 

210 

16 


3,240 


96 

69 
17 
83 
46 
19 
37 
6 
81 
46 
18 
75 
71 
28 
12 

125 

83 

6 

16 

153 
61 
86 

167 
11 

174 
67 
12 

128 

16 

37 

8 

111 

1 

2 

42 

24 

5 

40 

14 

28 


2,105 


H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 33 
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ALASKA   INDUSTRIES, 


Poiitiom  where  fur  aeaU  were  taken  hy  American  and  Canadian  veeeeU  in  Bering  St^wd 

ike  North  Pacific  Ocean  in  i^^/— Continued. 

OAHADIAN  SCHOOKEB  AUBOBA  (BEBIN6  SEA). 


Aag.  6. 

8.' 
9. 

10. 

U. 

13. 

15. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

23. 


Total. 


Date. 


1894. 


Latitude. 


N. 

66  23 

56  30 

56  25 

56  45 

66  12 

56  17 

56  40 

53  65 

64  04 

65  28 
65  18 
58  18 


Longi- 
tude. 


W. 

178  40 

174  00 

173  85 

173  85 

172  48 

173  10 
173  22 
170  56 
168  00 
166  00 
166  01 
159  00 


Males. 


4 
10 

1 

6 
20 

8 


IS 

16 

8 

4 


79 


Females.  ToUL 


9 

U 

12 

8 

22 

S 

1 

* 
1 

17 

37 

10 

U 

9 

• 

22 

U 

22 

» 

6 

1 

8 

12 

1 

1 

188 


!1T 


CANADIAN  8CH00NEB  BEATBICE,  OF  SHANaHAI  (BEBING  SEA). 


1894. 
Auk.  1 

N. 

54  49 

55  14 
54  69 
54  53 
54  50 
54  46 
54  25 
64  19 
54  82 
54  54 

54  46 

55  03 
54  62 

54  68 

55  12 

64  57 
54  84 

54  82 

65  22 
65  08 

55  01 
64  41 
64  49 
54  24 
54  57 
64  56 

54  55 

55  08 
54  86 
64  37 
64  39 

64  53 

65  09 
54  61 
54  22 

W. 

166  85 
170  84 
170  16 
170  23 
170  49 
170  44 

170  53 

171  27 
171  49 
171  30 

170  18 

171  06 
171  00 

170  53 

169  27 

171  61 
171  84 
171  86 
171  32 

170  40 
170  31 

.  170  24 
170  02 
168  41 
170  14 

167  35 
167  28 
167  37 
167  14 

166  55 

167  03 

166  44 

167  04 
166  42 
166  36 

8 

1 

55 

10 
14 
19 
11 
18 
15 
8 
4 

6* 

8 
1 
7 
7 
2 
6 

10 
3 

80 
3 
6 
6 
5 

20 
3 

15 

12 

19 
8 

20 
4 
1 

10 

6 

186 

79 

72 

23 

6 

6 

14 

8 

6 

6 

48 

4 

14 

13 

43 

21 

16 

40 

5 

82 
8 
4 
13 
11 
75 

8 • 

4 

1 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

16 

17 

18 

19 

23 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

Sent.  1 

2 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

18 

13 

8 

20 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
2 

18 

19 

— -  — 

Total 

842 

818 

1, 

13 
7 
Ul 
B9 
« 
43 
17 
» 
» 
10 
10 
6 

7 

15 

20 

50 

23 

21 

SO 

8 

112 

I 

9 

19 

16 

95 

3 

28 

15 

39 

3 

35 
« 
1 


CANADIAN  SCHOONEB  MASCOT  (BEBING  SEA). 


1894. 

^"'^-  2:::::::::::::::::::::: 

8 

9 

10 

11 

22 

28 

29 

80 

Sept  1 

2 

ft 


N. 

W. 

56  00 

168 

20 

18 

54  40 

167 

20 

2 

64  20 

167 

10 

1 

55  84 

171 

33 

2 

56  40 

171 

15 

83 

22 

66  10 

172 

00 

11 

56  05 

171 

15 

12 

10 

57  56 

173 

29 

81 

26 

57  56 

173 

29 

4 

67  60 

173 

11 

5 

57  47 

173 

15 

16 

25 

67  49 

178 

13 

1ft 

85 

68  03 

178 

46 

Ift 

18 

0 

8 

5 

56 

18 
22 
57 
11 
9 

41 
60 
10 
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\fherefur  seals  were  taken  by  American  and  CantLdian  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  North  Pacijio  Ocean  in  i^d^f— Continued. 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  MASCOT  (BERINa  SBA)~ConUnn6d. 


Dftto. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1894. 

N. 

58  02 
58  04 
58  14 
58  02 
58  00 

(«) 

W. 

174  00 
173  50 
178  45 
173  35 
173  35 
(«) 

11 
39 
21 
16 
23 
21 

11 
19 
19 
4 
20 
11 

22 

58 

40 

20 

43 

32 

a 

299 

246 

1,103 

a  Canoe  lost  and  picked  up  by  schooner  Wanderer  with  82  skins. 
CANADLAI!^  SCHOONEB  FAYOEITB  (BBBING  SEA). 


1894. 

N. 

54  40 

55  05 

55  13 

55  03 

56  40 
65  40 
56  46 
56  26 
56  26 
54  41 
54  21 
54  25 
54  89 
54  89 
54  88 

166  20 
168  06 
168  20 

168  40 
173  00 
173  30 
173  16 
173  20 

169  46 
169  18 
169  10 
168  00 
168  10 

168  10 

169  29 

98 

49* 

150 
70 
60 
10 
50 
25 
25 
60 
89 
40 
67 
9 

64 
2 
30 
67 
52 
14 
13 
48 
25 
22 
28 
30 
24 
60 
9 

162 

2 

79 

217 

122 

74 

23 

98 

50 

47 

88 

60 

64 

127 

18 

u 

752 

488 

1,240 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  ANNIE  C.  MOORE  (BERING  SEA). 


1894. 

N. 

57  50 
57  50 

57  50 

56  00 

58  00 

67  55 
58  00 
58  00 
58  10 

57  50 
57  56 

55  40 

56  46 

57  00 
57  50 

57  56 

68  00 

58  08 

57  55 
68  05 

58  00 
58  00 
58  03 
58  10 
58  15 
68  20 

W. 
173  00 

172  48 

173  00 

172  45 

173  00 
178  00 
173  00 
173  00 
178  10 
173  00 
173  05 
172  00 
172  30 

172  40 
178  04 

173  10 
173  10 
175  00 
178  15 
173  07 
173  30 
173  30 
173  22 
173  10 
173  20 
178  10 

24 

11 
12 
40 

3 

25 
96 
50 
10 
10 

5 
10 
50 
15 

9 
112 
28 
30 
50 
70 
60 
28 
100 
40 
21 
30 

24 
13 
14 
20 

5 
15 
95 
66 
29 

8 

4 
38 
66 
20 

8 
110 
81 
29 
52 
80 
70 
23 
90 
48 
20 
41 

48 

24 

26 

60 

8 

40 

100 

116 

30 

18 

9 

48 

106 

85 

17 

222 

50 

59 

102 

150 

130 

51 

190 

88 

41 

71 

il 

938 

1,009 

1,947 

( 
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PaHHona  where  fur  seals  were  taken  by  American  and  Canadiat*  vessele  in  Bering  Sssui 

the  Narth  Pacific  Ocean  in  1894 — Continued. 


CANADIAN  SGHOONEB  LABRADOR  (BERING  SEA). 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

TotiL 

1894. 
Anir    8 

N. 

55    05 
55    00 
54    32 

54  40 

55  13 
55    04 
54    60 
54    55 
54    45 
54    40 
54    25 

W. 

167    00 
167    10 

166  20 

167  00 

166  45 

167  25 
167    05 
167    20 
167    24 
167    30 
167    10 

8 
12 
27 
10 

4 
1 
20 
48 
1 
88 
20 

10 
70 
10 
16 
14 
7 
32 
100 

s 

100 
30 

0 

^•*»*  J 

a 

5 

t 

6 

* 

8 

11 

9 

8 

10 

ss 

12 

Iti 

18 

I 

18 

IS 

19 

tf 

__ 

Total 

179 

881 

m 

_ 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  SAUCY  LASS  (BERING  SEA). 


1804. 

N. 
54    28 

54  28 

55  08 
54    30 
54    44 

56  09 

54  56 

55  24 

54  56 

55  07 
55    23 

54  52 

55  OS 
54    51 
64    05 

166  44 

172    18 
168    01 
168    16 

167  42 
167    33 
167    40 

166  52 

167  49 
167    30 
167    54 
167    40 
167    80 
167    14 
166    40 

7 

25 

6 

29 

40 

90 

7 

6 

8 

20 

6 

8 

25 

8 

6 

9 

89 
10 
25 
69 
100 

9 
10 

6 
26 

7 
10 
27 
12 
10 

22 

27 

28 

30 

Bent.    1 

^  2 :":::::"::!!":. :!.;;:..! 

5 

8 

9 

10 

13 

16 

16 

18 

Total 

290 

878 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  BOREALIS  (BERING  SEA). 


II 
N 
II 
U 
IN 
Iff 
II 
II 
U 
41 
12 
18 
91 
9 
10 


Ang.  1. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
18. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
Sept  1. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
13. 


1804. 


Total. 


N. 

57  86 

56  04 

56  12 

56  05 

55  38 

55  27 

55  26 

55  27 

55  36 

55  20 

55  26 

55  32 

55  27 

55  30 

55  31 

55  44 

56  34 
56  37 
56  50 
56  40 
56  33 
55  80 
55  35 

54  59 

55  06 
55  02 
55  20 


W. 

166  48 

167  22 
167  21 

167  22 
170  25 
170  21 
170  14 

170  55 

171  00 
171  00 
171  09 
170  36 
160  54 
170  36 

170  04 

171  15 

172  20 
172  11 
172  49 
172  49 
172  33 
170  05 

168  30 
168  42 
168  88 
168  10 
160  41 


8 

6 

4 

28 

4 

S3 

8 

184 

8 

25 

5 

88 

6 

108 

8 

88 

1 

4 

1 

i 

19 

4 

41 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

8 

6 

6 

89 

1 

26 

8 

4 

77 

1 

9 

48 

12 

74 

7 

49 

16 

62 

90 

1,069 

t 

0 

a 

181 
S8 
38 

SH 

II 

5 

1 

% 
45 
% 
1 
% 
% 
6 
K 

8 
81 

1 
57 
88 
SO 
78 
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fherefar  »eaU  were  taken  by  American  and  Canadian  vesaeU  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  North  racific  Ocean  in  1894— Continned, 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  KATHERINS  (BERING  SEA). 


Date. 

Lfttitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Teaaleg. 

Total. 

1894. 

N. 

56  05 
56  28 
56  30 
56  36 
56  30 
56  25 
56  27 
66  20 
66  20 
66  26 
66  18 
56  14 
66  16 
66  18 
56  05 
66  80 
54  20 
64  10 
54  16 
54  22 
54  15 
64  20 
64  40 
54  25 
64  86 

W. 

173  09 

172  67 

173  17 

174  09 
173  30 
173  10 
173  00 
172  01 
172  10 

172  50 

173  11 

173  15 
172  45 
172  22 
172  16 

174  00 
168  30 
168  25 
168  35 
167  40 
167  45 
167  30 
167  25 
167  20 
167  06 

2 

20 

40 

8 

28 

3 

5 

16 

60 

1 

2 

8 

9 

5 

8 

1 

80 

88 

6 

57 

20 

105 

13 

20* 

2 

13 

21 

20 

81 

4 

9 

100 

11 

8 

8 

4 

24 

12 

64 

8 

4 

61 

42 

37 

25 

52 

24 

2 

13 

4 

St 

« 

61 

28 

69 

7 

14 

116 

61 

4 

10 

12 

83 

17 

...• S , 

62 

4 

84 

89 

48 

94 

46 

167 

87 

2 

83 

I 

490 

669 

1,059 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  AINOKO  (BERING  SEA). 


1894. 

N. 

64  66 
66  05 

55  07 
66  42 
66  66 
66  48 
66  50 
60  86 

56  87 
64  29 
64  80 
64  28 
66  06 
64  47 
66  08 
64  42 

54  85 
64  46 
64  84 
64  67 
64  12 
64  23 
64  28 
64  31 

64  28 

65  00 

66  06 
66  16 

65  07 
64  53 

66  04 

55  07 
54  27 

W. 

171  12 

171  49 

172  44 

173  54 
173  30 
173  84 
178  28 
173  13 
172  40 
168  59 

168  46 

169  12 

167  31 
169  02 

168  08 
167  42 

167  38 

168  89 
168  19 
168  06 
168  18 
168  27 
168  43 
168  30 
168  43 
168  36 
168  87 
168  42 
168  06 
168  27 
168  08 
168  01 
166  23 

8 
20 
60 
13 
14 
12 

5 
15 
18 

5 
42 
35 
70 
25 
10 

7 

62 
75 
62 
61 

5 
107 

8 

1 
60 
82 
14 
76 

ao 

10 

45 

68 

8 

1 
0 

41 
9 

18 
4 
8 

12 

9 

■  •••••■••■•■«••*»■••••■••••••••••••••■••••• 

26 

101 

22 

27 

16 

8 

27 

18 

6 

24 

6 

45 

24 

6 

5 

68 

48 

18 

18 

12 

65 

20 

3 

26 
20 
26 
10 
7 
1 
10 
SO 

66 

41 

115 

49 

16 

12 

120 

118 

80 

79 

17 

172 

28 

4 

96 

62 

89 

86 

87 

11 

66 

98 

8 

1 

1,002 

665 

1,657 
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PoHtians  where  fur  seals  were  taken  by  American  and  Canadian  veseele  in  Bering  Sta  mi 

the  North  Fadfio  Ocean  in  1894 — Continued. 

CANADIAN  SCHOONSB  KATE  (BERINa  SEA). 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

FemalM. 

TMaL 

1804. 
^nff .  8......................... .••...■............«•• 

N. 
65  66 

50  21 
ffr  37 
58  40 
58  03 
58  01 
55  29 
55  05 
54  41 
54  37 
54  51 
54  47 
54  49 
54  36 
54  31 
54  80 
54  46 

64  58 
54  29 
54  18 
54  42 
54  46 

65  06 
64  82 
54  45 
64  50 
54  47 
54  47 
64  41 
54  35 

W. 

167  31 
167  28 
106  43 

167  48 
172  00 
172  30 
171  14 
170  20 

168  60 

169  00 

167  66 

168  42 

169  06 
169  24 
168  -43 
168  41 

167  69 

168  03 
168  25 
167  40 

167  37 

168  23 

168  56 

169  00 
108  35 
167  87 
167  80 
167  39 
167  33 
165  24 

1 

1 
1 

4* 

4 

6* 

29 

86 

8 

si' 

15 
1 

10 
3 

52 
8 
1 

12 

9* 

15 

la 
1 

12 

8 

25 

4 

6 
20 
14 

1 
11 

7 

8 
38 
64 
67 

S 

9 
62 
45 

3 
44 

S 

40 
11 

1 
13 

2 
10 
13 
19 

1 

^kU||<  ».........«••...••.«...-.•.•••-.•«.••..«•••••••• 

21 

5 

IS 

7 

I 

10 

IS 

11 

u 

15 

8 

18   

41 

22 

6 

23 

1(0 

25 

1 

26 

9 

27 

n 

28 

te 

29 

4 

80 

M 

81 

6 

SeDt.  1 

IS 

2  

1» 

4 

! 

5 

M 

S 

7 

11 

28 

9 

SI 

1 

18 

15 

10 

34 

3 

r 

u 

16 

M 

7 

803 

504 

867 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  VENTURE  (BERING  SEA). 


1804. 
An*  1 

N. 

54  36 
65  02 

65  00 
56  24 

66  14 
65  28 
56  26 

55  12 

56  05 
54  49 
54  38 
54  48 
54  63 
64  23 
54  23 
64  24 
64  33 
54  38 
54  36 
54  31 
54  50 
54  46 
54  59 
54  48 
64  37 
54  35 
54  49 
54  38 
64  39 
54  26 

TV. 
163  37 

166  18 

167  11 
167  17 
167  36 

167  14 

168  15 

168  50 
109  55 

169  56 

170  08 
169  48 
169  46 
168  27 
168  20 
168  06 
168  13 
168  14 
168  18 
168  19 
168  U 
168  08 
168  01 
168  04 

167  68 

168  12 
168  36 
168  20 
167  51 
161  07 

9 

6" 

21 

4 

i' 

6 
44 

6 
16 

5 
4R 

5 
16 
19 
27 
14 
13 
21 
74 

5 
12 

8 
18 

6 

2 
24 

1 

11 
1 
7 

81 

6 

1 

2 

2 

6 

84 

9 

13 

7 

63 

13 

24 

41 

20 

2 

1 

8 

12 

4 

ft 

5    

10 

6 

1 

7 

2 

8 

t 

11 

11 

12 

78 

15 

IS 

18 

21 

19 

12 

22   

uo 

23 

18 

24  

40 

27 

88 

28 

• 

29    

18 

30    

IS 

81 

38 

Seot.  1 

111 

2 

8 

5 

11 

7 

1 

9 

18 

13 

7 

14 

1 

15 

48 

18 

1 

1  — 

Total  

417 

492 

fltf 

_^.^ 
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where  fur  seals  toei'e  taken  by  American  and  Canadian  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Norlh  Pacific  Ocean  in  1S94 — Continned. 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  WALTEK  L.  RICH  (BERING  SEA). 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1894. 

N. 

55  05 
55  17 
55  17 
55  10 
55  00 
55  15 
55  11 
55  05 
55  12 

54  56 

55  00 
54  58 
54  40 

54  48 
,    54  53 

55  05 
54  35 
54  35 
54  42 
54  36 
54  40 
54  40 
64  50 
54  40 

W. 
166  48 

166  51 
160  51 

167  10 

166  36 

167  44 
167  59 
167  10 
167  20 
167  45 

167  30 

168  20 
168  44 
168  10 
168  00 
168  10 
168  10 
108  15 

167  45 

168  34 

167  50 

168  22 
166  54 
166  25 

1 

3 
53 
10 
20 
37 
96 
73 
12 
143 
60 
87 
12 

8 
12 

8 
30 
40 
32 
60 
133 
21 
53 

6 

23 
7 

50 

4 

5 

10 

80 

6 

2 

86 

4 

16 

22 

25 

31 

32 

75 

46 

14 

34 

145 

9 

60 

5 

24 

10 

103 

14 

25 

66 

176 

79 

14 

179 

64 

103 

34 

-%■- 

28 
43 

35 

105 

86 

46 

94 

278 

30 

113 

11 

tal 

1,000 

749 

1,740 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  MINNIE  (BERING  SEA). 


1894. 

N. 
54  48 

54  37 

55  12 
55  28 
55  03 
54  50 
54  55< 
54  43 
54  44 
54  51 
54  23 
54  52 
54  47 
54  54 
54  53 
54  31 

54  48 

55  09 
64  59 

54  39 

55  05 
55  04 
54  55 

54  54 

55  06 
55  09 
55  16 
55  20 
55  14 
55  02 
55  52 
55  08 
55  07 
55  02 

W. 

165  51 

166  31 

165  07 

166  29 
166  44 
166  30 

}     166  31 

166  14 
165  29 
165  80 
168  30 
168  24 
168  13 
168  00 
168  07 

167  39 

167  34 
108  00 

168  23 
168  03 
167  42 
167  39 
167  35 
167  49 
167  56 
167  36 

167  61 

168  00 
167  41 
167  30 
167  25 
167  22 

167  19 

168  08 

20 

2 

16 

18* 

21 
7 

31* 

24 
12 

•  »  •  •  V  •  ■  • 

47 

12 

4 

15 
18 

ii' 

33 

81 

103 

58 

10 

76 

12 

10 

8 

6 

1 

1 

14 

5 

45 

1 

28 

1 

23 

55 

6 

1 

41 

63 

27 

1 

1 

114 

44 

14 

58 

60 

1 

3 

20 

60 

90 

30 

12 

116 

9 

15 

10 

11 

2 

65 

8 

44 

1 

41 

76 

13 

1 

72 

67 

• 

30 

1 

1 

• 

161 

' 

66 

18 

73 

68 

1 

17 

53 

141 

• > 

193 

88 

29 

.-••» - 

19» 
21 

25 

16 

17 

3 

1 

20 
9 
5 

34 

14 

5 

Ud 

679 

986 

1,665 

m  Boat  of  aohoouer  Minnie  picked  np  by  schooner  FavwiU  with  6  skint. 
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Positions  where  fur  seals  were  taken  by  American  and  Canadian  vessels  in  Bering  8m  ui 

the  North  Padfie  Ocean  in  i^^^-rContinned. 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  SAN  JOSB  (BERING  SKA). 


Date. 

Latitade. 

LODgl- 

tade. 

Hales. 

Females. 

TMd. 

1894. 
Aog.  3....... 

N. 
64  M 

64  64 
66  01 

66  01 
56  12 

65  04 
65  02 
55  13 

65  11 
54  25 

54  66 

64  64 

55  29 

55  10 
54  57 

54  66 

66  01 

65  04 

64  67 

56  11 

55  13 
55  17 

66  16 
55  16 

55  14 

56  00 

65  06 
56  16 
64  48 
64  85 
54  28 

166  28 

186  28 

187  06 

167  23 

168  15 

169  04 

170  37 
170  55 
168  10 
106  84 

166  44 

167  83 

168  00 

166  64 
187  13 

167  30 

167  11 

187  60 

168  08 

188  88 
168  36 
168  10 

168  56 

169  20 
169  24 
169  00 
168  10 

168  25 

169  03 
166  36 
166  00 

2 

10 

8 

12 

4 

2 

2 

3 

8 

80 

15 

13 

3* 

6 

14 

4 

7 

9 

4 

20 

43 

1 

10 
14 
8 
1 
4 
4 

2 

74 

15 

20 

6 

1 

1 

2 

8 

IS 

8 

i 

1 

2 

26 

40 

20 

40 

9 

50 

20 

9 

50 

80 

2 

20 

40 

7 

2 

18 

9 

i 

U 

6 

s 

6 

s 

8 

1 

10 

1 

11 

s 

12 

( 

18 

11 

19 , 

41 

23 

8 

24 

M 

25 

1 

26 

] 

27 t. 

» 

28 

a 

29 

» 

30 

M 

31 

u 

Sept  1 

67 

9 

4 

IS 

6 

% 

8 

IS 

7 

s 

8 

10 

M 

10 

10 

11 

1 

18 

B 

16 

11 

256 

503 

8tf 

1       1 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  KELMENY  (BERING  SEA). 


1894. 
AnflT.  8... 

N. 

55  80 

55  00 

56  10 
65  00 
55  65 
55  30 
55  12 
55  10 
55  00 
55  00 
55  10 
54  40 
54  20 
54  40 
54  60 
54  80 
54  80 
54  85 
54  40 
54  10 
54  85 
54  40 
54  00 
53  15 

W. 

165  00 

186  00 

185  00 
L67  00 
168  30 
167  00 

187  90 

187  40 

167  00 

186  00 

188  00 

166  26 

168  20 

187  00 
187  20 
117  40 

167  80 
167  28 
167  15 
187  16 
187  20 
187  05 
186  08 
165  10 

8 
7 
1 
6 
2 

60 
2 

50 

10 
4 

20 

63 

40 
20 

It 
2 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

43 
3 

69 

11 

4 

16 

8 

2 

48 

40 

10 

84 

9 

4 

6 

10 

2 

2 

2 

18 

20 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

20 

30 

81 

Sept.  1 

2 

7 , 

8 

9 

10 

13 

16 

Total 

807 

827 

If 

9 

1 

13 

% 

93 

S 

109 

SI 

8 

36 

13 

I 

06 

44 

14 

74 

98 

8 

8 

U 

t 

8 

8 

04 
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P4>aitiou8  where  fur  eeals  were  iakeu  by  American  and  Canadian  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  and 

the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in  1894 — Contiuned. 

CAN A.DIAN  SCHOONER  HENRIETTA  (BERING  SEA). 


.18. 
19. 
24. 


80. 

»        81. 
Sept.  1. 

2. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
15. 


Toua. 


Date. 


1894. 


Latitude. 


N. 

54  50 

55  00 
65  46 
54  40 
64  16 
64  05 
64  47 

64  67 

54  66 

65  02 

55  15 
55  00 
55  05 
55  10 
54  40 


LoQgi* 
tude. 


"W" 

166*20 

166  80 

166  30 

168  46 

169  19 
169  27 
169  16 

168  53 

169  10 
168  52 

168  40 

169  36 
169  34 
168  56 

167  00 


Hales. 


8 

16 

IB 

18 

100 

21 

12 

120 

40 

90 

10 

8 

8 

20 

26 


427 


Females. 


15 
24 
21 
11 
20 
6 
16 
65 
21 
31 
82 
4 
9 
83 
84 


340 


Total. 


23 
89 
89 
23 

120 
26 
27 

185 
61 
61 
42 
7 
12 
63 
69 


im 


CANADIAN  SCHOONER  SHELBY  (BERING  SEA). 


1894. 

Auk.  7 

N. 
54  40 

54  50 

55  14 
55  20 
55  41 
55  88 

55  52 

56  06 
56  82 
56  10 
56  20 
56  19 
55  28 
55  19 
55  14 
55  32 
65  32 
55  23 
55  06 
55  13 
55  32 
55  28 
55  21 

W. 

167  82 

168  14 
170  32 

170  44 

171  50 

171  07 

172  35 
171  54 

171  55 

172  58 
172  02 
170  03 
170  59 
170  38 
170  31 
160  46 
170  37 
170'  84 
170  80 
170  18 

169  14 

170  11 
170  07 

• 

4 
8 
27 
8 
2 
1 
2 
7 

io" 

24 

4 

4 
10 
16 

2 
17 

4 
80 
28 
16 
18 

5 

4 

2 
28 
1 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 
3 
11 

g 

8 

5 

10 

66 

11 

4 

18 

5 

15 

8 

18 

7 

22 

9 

26 

1 

27 

13 

28 

85 

29 

A 

81 

8 

4 

6 

1 

14 

8 

26 

15 

3 

8 

6 

7 

Sftpt.  1 ; 

14 

2 

22 

6 

8 

6 

81 

7 

7 

8 

66 

9 

43 

17 

19 

19 

16 

20 

10 

Total 

S32 

145 

877 

522 
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Poaitiona  where  fur  aeaU  were  taken  in  1894  off  the  Japan  ooaai  by  Canadian  and  Amer^^ 

can  veaaela. 

[Data  oolleoted  by  C.  H.  Townsend  and  A.  B.  Alexander.] 
CANADIAK  SCHOONEB  UMBRINA  (JAPAN  COAST),  CAMPBELL.  HA8TBB. 


Date. 


Dec.  28. 
20. 


Jan.  1. 

5. 

15. 

Mar.  17. 
18. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
33. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
Apr.  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
23. 


1803. 


1894. 


Lat. 
itnde. 


N. 
48  40 
48  40 


41  24 
40  19 
89  06 

87  20 
37  13 
37  30 
87  05 
87  12 
87  16 
87  10 
87  20 
87  40 
87  40 
37  25 
37  16 
37  20 
87  10 
87  20 
87  17 
87  35 
87  24 
87  27 
37  20 
87  80 
87  12 
37  14 
37  19 
37  16 
86  55 
37  06 


Longi- 
tude. 


W. 

141  00 

142  00 


150  00 
146  10 
173  55 

E. 

145  04 

143  04 

144  37 

146  40 
146  20 
146  27 

145  15 

145  85 

146  19 
146  07 
146  00 
145  38 
142  20 


145  40 
145  26 
145  33 

145  40 

146  06 
146  00 
146  08 
145  50 

145  45 

146  00 
146  03 
145  50 
145  45 


SealB. 


81 


17 
5 
I 

90 
11 
67 
90 
60 
56 
79 
136 
88 
48 


42 
108 
41 
18 
67 
74 
23 
I 

15 
91 
83 
68 
38 


Date. 


1804— Continued. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 

1. 

8. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
18. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
81. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
21. 
22. 


Lat. 
itude. 


N. 
36  40 

86  48 
36  50 

87  84 
87  85 

86  56 

36  40 

87  40 
87  49 

87  61 

37  16 

88  11 
88  22 
88  87 
88  86 

40  11 

41  60 
41  85 
43  03 
41  23 
40  55 
..  29 
40  37 
40  45 
40  46 
40  80 

40  40 

41  09 
41  02 

40  00 

41  57 
48  10 
48  41 
43  45 
43  40 


Longi- 
tude. 


E. 
146  25 
146  .. 

(a) 
146  23 
145  55 
145  55 

145  47 

146  50 

146  58 

147  26 

145  00 

146  35 
146  25 
146  10 

146  20 
144  48 

144  12 

145  00 

147  SO 
145  40 

145  56 

146  10 
146  U2 
145  50 
145  52 

145  41 

146  00 
145  37 

145  55 

146  56 

146  06 

147  12 
147  30 
147  05 
147  10 


84 

14 

I 

19 

19 

TO 

19 

104 

21 

119 

1 
61 
51 
57 

0 
97 

7 

2 

6 

5 
92 
II 
31 
78 
55 
36 

"4 

3 

1 
15 

3 
81 

9 
11 


a  No  obserration. 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  EDWARD  E.  WEBSTER  (JAPAN  COAST),  MoLEAN,  MASTER 


1894. 
Jan.  29-r-T--r ...T-f^ 

N. 

37  46 
88  00 
36  35 

38  80 

36  30 

37  32 

38  01 
38  10 
38  00 
37  20 
37  20 
88  31' 
37  11 
37  07 
87  02 

87  06 
86  56 
37  15 

88  00 

89  10 
89  10 

B. 
146  15 

144  40 

145  00 

146  00 

145  46 

144  35 

146  16 

145  30 

146  10 
145  27 

145  30 

146  18 
145  21 

145  35 

146  25 

145  20 

146  40 
146  10 
146  03 
145  51 
145  51 

29 
80 
17 
61 
27 
25 
31 
36 
47 
65 
57 
28 
61 
58 
40 
17 
29 
83 
26 
47 
73 

1894. 
Apr.  16 

N. 

40  00 
87  40 
87  40 
36  57 
36  44 
40  00 

40  10 
39  52 

41  04 
4142 

B. 

144  20 

145  25 
145  07 
145  00 
1U33 
144  00 
144  06 
143  30 
142  20 
142  30 

17 

Eeb.  2 

18 

17 

5 

19 

1» 

17 

22 

M 

24 

26 

101 

Mar.  5 

May  23 

17 

16 

24 

21 

19 

30 

41 

21 

June  1 

29 

23 

8 

24 

24 

6a 

88 

26 

8 

41  14 

41  10 
4124 

42  02 
42  04 

42  12 

43  30 
42  56 
48  15 

14S18 
143  15 
142  36 

W. 
179  02 
178  15 
177  20 
177  00 
175  15 
174  44 

18 

Apr.  1 

10 

28 

2 

13 

24 

3 

28 

4 

80 

6 

29 

7 

8 

July  1 

W 

10 

2 

U 

11 

8 

37 

12 

9 

88 

a  Cape  Ycrimo  east  25  miles. 
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sitions  where  fur  $eal$  were  taken  in  1894  off  the  Japan  ooaet  by  Canadian  and  Jmeri- 

can  vessels — Continacd. 

AMERICAlf  SCHOONER  ALUE  L  ALGAB  (JAPAN  COAST),  WESTER,  H ASTER. 


Date. 


1894 

ax.  23 

U 

26 

29 

31 

POf.    1 

3 

4 

6 

8 

18 

23 

24 

25 

28 

27 

30 

»y   2 

3 

7 

11 


Lat- 
itude. 

Longl- 
tnde. 

Seals. 

1 

N. 

B. 

39  22 

144  23 

8 

89  45 

142  57 

87 

40  00 

144  00 

23 

89  12 

148  18 

2 

40  00 

144  00 

36 

39  54 

144  17 

17 

89  15 

144  06 

78 

89  25 

144  24 

82 

89  28 

143  81 

16 

39  25 

143  10 

47 

39  29 

142  54 

88 

39  27 

142  21 

10 

39  51 

142  00 

3 

40  15 

142  23 

29 

40  13 

143  00 

40 

(a) 

(a) 

2 

40  03 

143  06 

26 

(a) 

(«) 

46 

(a) 

(a) 

11 

41  39 

142  05 

47 

41  80 

143  20 

25 

Date. 


1894. 

May  18 

13 

14 

21 

24 

25 

26 

29 

Jnne   1 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

12 

18 

19 

July  28 

24 

25 

26 


Lat. 

Longi- 

itude. 

tade. 

N. 

E. 

4157 

148  08 

42  05 

142  38 

41  35 

142  40 

42  50 

143  50 

42  35 

144  56 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

43  16 

147  00 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(b) 

(b) 

(6) 

ib) 

(fc) 

(b) 

(b) 
(b) 

(b) 

(6) 

58  48 

167  83 

53  67 

168  56 

55  02 

160  60 

55  86 

169  18 

Seala. 


17 

28 

81 

6 

60 

8 

80 

7 

84 

12 

84 

82 

102 

22 

67 

20 

19 

2 

6 

8 

4 


a  No  position. 


5  Ten  miles  off  Scoutan  Island. 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  L0T7IS  OLSEN  (JAPAN  COAST),  6T7ILLAHS, 

MASTER. 

1894. 
fcjr.  12 

N. 
86  26 

36  17 

86  23 
38  36 

37  40 

37  47 

38  16 

88  22 

89  20 
88  69 
88  34 
88  20 
88  08 
40  13 

87  06 
87  02 
87  80 
37  08 
87  18 
86  15 

86  41 

87  14 
87  01 
85  54 

B. 

146  28 

145  43 

147  41 
147  52 

146  15 

144  22 

146  46 

147  30 
146  05 
146  46 

145  47 

146  50 
144  62 

144  18 

145  56 

146  03 
146  20 
146  89 
146  03 
146  26 
146  09 
146  16 
146  05 
144  43 

1 

7 
67 
14 
42 

6 
54 
60 
16 

8 
80 
80 
24 
10 

6 
63 
28 

8 
83 
60 

8 

6 
20 
86 

1894. 
Mav  16 

N. 

40  55 
4145 
4137 
4167 

(a) 
4100 

41  47 

42  38 
42  42 
42  38 
42  46 
42  38 
42  87 
42  22 
42  62 
42  69 
42  56 
42  42 
42  87 
42  56 

B. 
143  58 
148  35 
143  03 

142  27 
(a) 

143  00 
142  28 

142  54 

144  58 

144  38 

145  08 

143  57 

144  06 
144  80 
144  53 

144  57 

145  28 
145  66 

145  59 

146  08 

8 

13 

^  17.:;;::::.;:::.::.; 

86 

15 

19 

66 

17 

ao 

10 

19 

21 

50 

21 

24 

80 

^.    1 

25 

3 

2 

28 

7 

3 

80 

16 

4 

31 

63 

5 

Jane   1... 

86 

6 

2 

10 

8 

3 

6 

12 

4 

10 

18 

6 

8 

19 

6 

12 

20 

7 

12 

22 

8 

11 

23 

9 

83 

26 

10 

a 

28 

Total 

29 

61,066 

30 

My     1 

^j     *•••••••••■"••••••• 

a  Cape  Yerimo  SB.  by  E.  28  miles. 

b  Fifty- seven  seals  aaditional  belong  to  the  catoh ;  they  were  taken  by  the  boats  that  went  astray 

id  wets  picked  np  by  the  Peneloptt  making  the  total  catoh  1,112. 
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Pa8ition$  where  fur  eeaU  were  taken  in  the  North  Fadfio  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  inlSBS* 

[From  official  soorcet.] 
AMERICAN  SCHOONER  J.  EPPINOER  (BERING  SEA),  MICHAEL  WHITE,  MASTEB. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToteL 

1895. 
Anff.  1 

K. 

54  55 

55  07 
54    58 
54    59 
54    40 
54    46 
54    54 

56  17 
54    56 
54    85 
54    88 
54    85 
54    80 
54    46 
54    46 

54  17 

55  28 

55  07 

56  oe 

57  04 

56  44 

56    40 
66    88 
56    18 

W. 

167    47 
167    27 
167    16 
167    40 
167    30 
167    46 

167  47 

168  00 
168    01 
168    35 
168    40 
168    85 
168    30 
167    52 
167    52 
167    51 
160    00 
173    40 
173    50 
173    03 
173    25 
172    40 
172    82 
175    10 

6 
8 

1 
1 
8 

13 
1 
1 

12 

ii' 

i' 

7 
7 
2 
10 
6 
7 

4* 

4 

6 

6 
8 

42* 

48 

3 

4 

23 

1 

22 
2 
1 

27 

16 

16 

3 

23 

11 

10 

1 

25 

41 

2 

11 

*    2 

S 

4 

4 

9 

10 

1 
SO 

11 

61 

12 

4 

14 

5 

15 

S5 

16 

1 

17 

IS 

18 

2 

19 

1 

20 

S5 

21 

S 

22 

23 

24 

i 

25 

n 

26 

16 

27 

17 

28 

1 

29 

2 

45 

2 

0 

56    50 
54    20 

174    22 
160    35 

113 

888 
6 
1 

446 
i 

15 

1 

- 

U3 

839 

40 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  HERMAN  (JAPAN  COAST  XKD  BERING  SEA),  SCOTT,  KASTKB. 


1885. 

Mar.  20 

21. 

27 

Apr.    1 

2 

8 

5 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

18 

19 

28 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

May     1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

aObservatioxL 


N. 

a  36  47 

36  45 

36  40 

36  44 

86  39 
686  44 
636  40 
688  88 

89  02 

88  48 

88  06 

37  80 

87  28 
87  80 
80  27 
39  26 


39  28 
39  31 
89  27 
89  86 

39  26 

40  22 
40  81 
40  88 
40  59 

40  54 

41  12 
CmiBin^ 

to  40  miloB  B.  off 
Cape  Yeaan. 
Caps   Yeaan  W. 
about  20  miles. 


E. 

145  26 

145  40 

145  05 

146  20 
146  06 

145  50 

146  24 
146  17 

140  14 
146  32 
146  35 
146  28 
146  52 
146  35 
143  02 
142  51 
142  45 
142  25 
142  21 
142  40 
142  30 
142  31 
142  28 
142  16 
142  31 

141  56 

141  47 

142  00 
ftrom  20 


41  53 

42  13 

41  48 

42  07 
41  51 


142  18 

141  26 

142  25 
142  40 
142  81 


1 
4 
1 

40 

26 
2 
4 
1 
T 

13 
9 

21 
6 
7 
1 
6 
4 
5 

66 
3 

11 

17 
7 

88 
9 

19 

23 
2 
5 


11 

10 
10 
33 
18 
1 


6  Dead  reckoning. 
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Pontion8  where  fur  seals  were  taken  in  the  North  Paeifio  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  189S — 

Continued. 

lMSBICAK  schooner  HEBMAir  (JAPAN  COAST  AND  BERING  SSA),  SCOTT,  M  ASTERn- 

Continued. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1896. 
AJ  17 

N.              B. 
Cape  Yerimo  K.  20 
miles. 
41    49         142    27 

1 

20 

29 

23 

41    58 
41    60 

142    07 
142    20 

10 

24 

20 

25 

Capo  Yerimo  £N£. 

Dbtanoe  30  miles. 
Shotan   NW.   15 

miles. 
Shotan  NNE.  10 

miles. 
W.endofYetonifle 

Island  NW.  25 

miles. 
do 

18 

26 

0 

me   1 

2 

2 

14 

7 

16 

8 

8 

10 

S.  side  west  end  W. 

25  miles. 
10  miles  S.  of  Jap 

Bay,  Yetorufi<*. 

44  57  1      147    51 
W.   end  Yetorofle 

Island  NW.  26 

miles. 
W.   end  Yetorofle 

Island  NNW.  35 

miles. 
Otter  IsUnd  N.  6 

miles,  S.  of  Yeto- 

rufle. 
Otter  Island  N.  10 

miles. 
W.  end  of  Yetorofle 

NNW.  12  mUea. 

45  19         110    97 

23 

12 

1 

13 

14 

2 

7 

16 

1 

6 

18 

0 

1 

N. 

56    07 
56    10 

55  45 

56  19 
55    19 

55  08 

56  45 

56  37 

57  18 
57    18 
56    27 

55  56 

56  03 

55  56 
66    54 

56  02 
66    12 
56    56 
65    56 

55  49 

56  42 

56  16 

57  44 

W. 

167  15 
166    25 

164  51 

165  10 

168  11 
168    47 

172  43 

173  43 
178    29 
173    80 
173    43 
173    21 
173    21 
173    23 
173    45 
173    35 
173    32 
172    50 
172    35 

172  55 

173  41 
173    37 
172    39 

i" 

i' 

1 

i' 

8* 

7 
9 

14 
16 

1 
5 
22 
4 
1 
3 
1 

10 

10 

1 

4 

1 

14 

11 

4 

6 

11 

2 

28 

14 

19 

17 

63 

9 

8 

60 

12 

3 

31 

10 

2 

14 

10 

1 

12 

4 

1 

15 

20 

17 

12 

18 

4 

6 

20 

11 

21 

2 

22 

36 

23 

21 

25 

28 

31 

27 

69 

10 

31 

18 

'•Pt    1 

82 

2 

16 

4 

9 

34 

13 

I 

103 

327 

1,067 

dHERICAN  SCHOONER  EDWARD  B.  WEBSTER  (JAPAN  COAST  AND  BERING  SEA), 

A.  C.  FOLGER,  MASTER. 


far.  20 
21. 
22 
24 
3 
4 
8 
10 
11 


1805. 


Lpr. 


N 

a37 

22 

37 

84 

37 

17 

37 

38 

88 

46 

89 

06 

89 

10 

39 

08 

38 

53 

E. 
141    55 

142    04 

141    45 

143    02 

145    00 

143    53 

142    31 

142    20 

142    26 

16 
lOO 
14 
1 
10 
11 
21 
12 
21 


a  Observation. 
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PositionB  where  fur  seals  were  taken  in  the  North  Padfio  Ocean  and  Bei'ing  Sea  in  1895-^ 

Continued. 

AMEBICAN  SCHOONER  EDWARD  E.  WEBSTER  (JAPAN  COAST  AND  BERING  SEA), 

A.  C.  EOLGER.  MASTER— Continiied. 


Date. 


Apr.  H 
19 
20 
22 
23 
27 
28 
80 
2 
8 
4 
5 


May 


Jane 


Ang. 


Sept 


8 
10 
12, 
13 
14 
15 
23 
24 
25 
26 
31 

1 

2 

6. 

7 

8, 
10 
18 
14 
15, 
18 
19 

9 

10 

11. 

12 

15 

17, 

18 

20. 

21. 

22 

24 

26 

27 

28 

1 

8 


Total. 


1895. 


Latitude. 


N. 

88  50 

89  48 
39  47 
89  37 
39  24 
89  49 
89  50 
39  45 
41  26 
41  50 

41  53 

42  18 

41  14 

42  11 
42  20 
42  16 
42  27 

42  09 
(a) 

41  47 

43  04 
43  18 
43  24 
43  26 
43  26 
43  28 

43  50 

44  10 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

44  20 

(a) 
(o) 
44  12 

(a) 
N. 

555  10 

55  80 

e54  56 

e55  13 

c56  01 

055  08 

055  08 

o55  25 

c55  27 

c55  16 

e54  56 

e54  57 

o54  54 

e55  54 

e54  60 

c47  47 


Longi- 
tude. 


E. 

142  30 

142  32 

142  89 

148  26 

(a) 

142  82 

142  17 

142  24 

148  02 

142  53 

142  02 
141  24 
141  20 
141  18 
141  16 
141  05 

(«) 
141  00 

(a) 

143  05 
146  55 
146  51 
146  24 
146  23 
146  23 

146  50 

147  02 
147  10 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
147  80 

(a) 

(a) 
147  15 

(a) 

W. 

171  85 
171  80 
171  40 
171  16 
171  45 
171  01 
170  80 
169  10 
168  86 
160  59 
168  00 
168  55 
168  55 
168  56 
168  00 
166  18 


Males. 


2 
6 
8 
S 
9 
1 

IS 
12 
4 
2 
2 
8 
2 
8 
1 


66 


Females. 


TotaL 


8 

13 

21 

17 

22 

15 
2 

50 
24 
16 
4 
6 
6 
2 
4 


206 


4 

4 
JO 
3 
IS 
8 
84 
84 
9 
10 
13 
8 
23 
28 
18 
18 
41 
4 
4 
3 
9 
17 
29 
18 
25 
9 
9 
15 
9 
» 

3 
15 
27 
20 
23 
34 

6 
43 
33 
30 


1.037 


a  Not  noted  on  log. 


5  Dead  reckoning. 


sObserration. 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  ALTON  (JAPAN  COAST  AND  BERING  SEA),  A.  J.  ANDEBSOK, 

MASTER. 


Mar.  26. 

27. 

29. 

30. 

Apr.   2. 

7, 

10. 

U. 


1895. 


N. 

86  40 

87  07 
37  50 

88  59 
88  55 
41  40 
41  18 
40  14 


E. 
141  23 

141  54 

144  00 

144  00 

144  57 

148  28 

141  52 

142  61 

6 

1 
1 
8 

14 
1 
1 

20 
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re  fur  aeaU  were  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895 — 

Continued. 

SCHOONER  ALTON  (JAPAN  COAST  AND  BERING  SEA),  A.  J.  ANDERSON. 

MASTER— Continued. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Lonsl- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1885. 

N. 

39  53 
39  33 
39  55 
30  42 
39  56 
39  84 
39  47 

39  06 

40  14 
40  24 
40  13 
40  30 

40  89 

41  50 

41  33 

42  13 

42  26 
40  14 

40  22 

41  80 

41  36 

43  00 

42  03 

42  47 

43  58 
23  01 
42  40 
55  01 

55  15 
55  04 

55  07 
55  82 
55  11 
55  23 
55  22 
55  31 
55  13 
55  24 
55  26 
55  07 
55  01 

54  55 

55  16 
65  20 
55  21 

B. 
143  07 

142  45 
148  6 

143  40 

144  00 
143  00 
148  05 

143  00 
142  49 
142  62 
142  48 
142  17 
142  50 
142  15 
148  00 

145  41 

144  00 
142  49 
142  56 
142  16 
142  51 

145  40 
147  04 

166  00 
174  16 

178  48 

179  10 
178  44 

W. 

167  40 
167  86 

167  46 

168  03 

168  40 

169  47 

170  24 

170  43 

171  11 
170  55 
170  46 
169  26 
169  15 
169  00 
169  38 

169  87 

170  00 

40 

6 

1 

31 

16 

12 

. 

19 

3 

6 

66 

20 

0 

6 

4 

16 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

8 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6* 

8 

8" 

4 
5 
1 
6 
7 
1 
1 
6 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 
15 
1 
9 

1 

'" 

1 

1 

a 

11 

18 

1 

12 

13 

16 

1 

7 
14 

1 

8 
16 

2 

13 

21 

2 

4 

23 

4 

45 

98 

458 

SCHOONER  MATTIB  T.  DYER  (JAPAN  COAST),  C.  E.  MOCKLER,  MASTER. 


Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Seals. 

N. 

E. 

54  00 

166  00 

12 

53  40 

166  04 

10 

58  38 

166  14 

1 

55  12 

164  10 

2 

53  43 

170  10 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

4 

53  28 

165  47 

8 

54  18 

165  47 

5 

54  20 

165  10 

12 

54  37 

164  10 

1 

54  16 

164  10 

4 

Date. 


1805. 


Aug.  27. 

30. 

31. 

Sept    2. 

3. 

4. 

8. 

9. 


Total 


Latitude. 


N. 

64  34 
54    20 

54  30 

55  45 
55  45 
54    38 

(a) 
54    38 


Longi- 
tude. 


E. 
164    40 
163    30 
103    40 

(&) 
163    50 
163    20 

(a) 
162    30 


Seals. 


48 
7 

14 
1 
8 

13 
2 
1 


140 


•  No  observation. 


(No  longitude. 


\ 
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PoHtions  wliere  fur  seals  were  taken  in  the  North  Paeifio  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  lS9o- 

Continued. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  EMMA  AND  LOUISA  (BBRINO  SEA),  A.  McLEAN,  HASTZL 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

Datcs^ 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Ffloaln. 

1895. 

N. 

W. 

1895. 

N. 

W. 

Aug.  8 

55    08 

171    14 

3 

Aug.  25... 

55    47 

178    00 

8 

1 

10.... 

66    48 

171    48 

7 

26... 

65    44 

173    15 

18 

S 

11.... 

66    80 

172    18 

3 

16 

27... 

65    60 

173    15 

22 

9 

12.... 

66    12 

172    65 

4 

20 

28... 

56    69 

178    10 

14 

14.... 

66    20 

173    01 

1 

4 

Sept  1... 

57    27 

172    56- 

2 

16.... 

66    07 

173    00 

8 

20 

2... 

57    00 

119    48 

2 

8 

16.... 

66    10 

173    20 

I 

8... 

67    00 

173    00 

11 

17.... 

66    17 

173    30 

a 

22 

8... 

56    50 

174    03 

2 

18.... 

66    00 

173    37 

1 

12 

9... 

67    21 

173    00 

19.... 

66    02 

173    12 

8 

21 

10... 

67    12 

173    07 

2 

U 

20 

56    12 

172    48 

9 

40 

13... 

56    60 

173    03 

2 

21.... 

66    00 

ITJ    04 

1 

19 

18... 

64    09 

167    16 

5 

22 

56    06 
56    10 

173    16 
173    30 

6 

4 

83 
19 

23.... 

Total. 

108 

HI 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  BONANZA  (JAPAN  COAST),  GEORGE  WESTER,  MASTEB. 


Date. 


Mar.  80. 
Apr.  2. 

3. 

6. 
13. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
May    1. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
31. 
June  2. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
Aug.  9. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
20. 


1895. 


Latitude. 


N. 

a39  27 

38  83 

39  26 
639  29 
a  37  26 

87  16 

36  41 

36  30 

639  48 

a  39  28 

39  28 
89  48 
30  48 

639  36 

a  39  16 

40  66 

41  07 
41  07 
41  21 
41  42 
41  84 

641  81 


a42  07 

42  03 

41  52 

41  49 


a42  38 

42  42 

42  42 

42  48 

42  68 

42  68 

42  82 

43  11 
43  05 
43  38 
43  31 

643  43 


a43  23 
643  60 


643  43 

a44  01 

67  20 

57  40 

657  38 

a  55  18 

55  26 

55  17 

65  06 


Longi- 
tude. 


E. 

146  22 

144  20 
142  40 
142  07 

145  01 

145  44 

146  08 
146  01 
142  40 
142  37 
142  38 
142  48 
142  14 
142  16 
142  21 
142  08 
142  16 
141  68 

141  58 

142  10 
141  54 
141  86 


142  02 

141  69 

142  08 
142  27 


146  63 

145  47 

145  46 

145  34 

145  30 

145  59 

146  35 

147  30 
146  32 
146  58 

146  50 

147  04 


146  .42 

147  10 


146  52 

147  51 
172  54 
172  47 
172  47 
170  40 
170  13 
170  32 
169  47 


Males. 


Femalei.  TMiL 


2 
1 
2 
4 

17 
1 


8 

2 

2 

6 

48 

88 

10 


U 
t 

7 
5 

il 
26 
1« 

13 

6 

10 

9 
*t 


1 
4^ 


\9^ 
«P- 
4(^ 
HS^ 
9 
11 
1» 
5T 
i 
I 
1 
3 
5 
8 
2 
IS 
10 
1 
3 
9 
% 
9 
17 
3 
4 
3 
8 

51 
8S 
U 


aObeervatioii. 


5  Dead  reckoning. 
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phere  fur  $eala  were  taken  {n  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895— 

Continued. 


N  SCHOONER  BONANZA  (JAPAN  COAST),  GEORGE  WESTER,  MASTER-Conf  d. 

Date. 

Latitude. 

LoDgi- 
tuUe. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1895. 

N. 

&i    55 
a  55    06 
&54    32 

54  44 

55  20 
55    15 

65  15 
55    14 

66  28 
55    34 

54  46 

55  05 
a55    00 

E. 
170    30 
160    50 

168  03 
167    54 

170  30 

169  23 
109    24 
160    41 

171  31 
171    61 
171    07 

170  50 
169    50 

6 
2 
3 
7 

e' 

33 
6 
1 
2 

I 

5 
17 
2 
1 
1 

12 
34 
6 
I 
4 
1 
8 

10 
19 

a 

1 

IS 

67 

12 
2 

A 

1 

3 

1 

J 

93 

190 

1.215 

a  Dead  reckoning.  h  Observation. 

nCAN  SCHOONER  BOWHEAD  (JAPAN  COAST),  W.  P.  NOTES,  MASTER. 


1895. 

N. 
36    14 

36    48 
36    40 
86    42 
36    21 
36    20 
86    20 
36    37 

36  05 

37  11 
37    01 
37    12 
37    17 
89    09 
39    26 
39    40 
89    38 
89    60 
89    57 

39  40 

40  12 
40    10 
89    68 
89    48 
40    00 
40    20 
40    10 
40    12 
40    01 
40    08 
40    18 
40    39 

40  26 

41  00 

42  16 
42    45 
42    60 
42    53 
42    28 

42  45 

43  10 
43    15 

42  56 

43  00 
43    35 
43    37 
43    56 
43    53 

W. 
123    44 

E. 
146    01 
145    50 
145    10 

145  48 

146  01 

145  43 

146  00 

145  36 

146  28 
146    09 
146    08 
146    31 
146    40 

146  34 

147  17 
147    22 

147  25 

148  08 
148    40 
148    30 
148    35 
148    30 
148    02 
148    15 
148    18 
148    12 
148    12 
148    34 

147  53 

148  80 
148    40 
146    48 
146    44 
145    50 
145    36 
145    50 
145    30 
145    50 

145  35 

146  55 
146    n 
146    06 

146  05 

147  10 
147    15 
147    58 
173    25 

1 
8 

3* 

10 
6 
2 

4 

1 
1 
8 
7 
8 
1 
6 
11 
1 

i' 

16 
3 

8 

42 

2 

10 

17 

8 

11 

7 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

i' 

3 
4 
9 
5 
2 
1 
1 

ie" 

1 

« 

18 

9 
11 

2 
24 
46 
17 

4 
12 

1 

18 
10 

14 
2 

27 

66 

'3 

8 

16 

2 

1 

27 
23 
7 
1 
7 
14 
3 
1 
8 

22 

5 

14 

64 

2 

14 

26 

4 

10 

35 

80 

15 

2 

12 

25 

4 

1 

6 

88 

8 

22 

96 

4 

24 

43 

12 

21 

7 

2 

i 
1 

a 

4 

1 

2 

14 

1 

7 

22 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
6 
2 

4 

0 

10 

11 

4 

1 

1 
1 
5 

2 

1 

21 

1 

i] 

263 

421 

684 

.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 34 
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Positions  where  fur  aeaU  were  ^aken  in  the  North  Padfio  Oeean  and  Bering  Sea  is  189S-^ 

Continned. 

AMEBICAN  SCHOONSB  WINCHESTfiR  (JAPAN  COAST),  FBANK  JOHNSON,  ]CASr£& 


Date. 


18M. 

Deo.  18 

14 

16 

18 

19 

22 

23 

24 

29 

80 

81 

1895. 

Jan.     1 

6 

6 

9 

10 

11 

Mar.  21 

24 

27 

80 

Apr    1 

2 

2 

6 

6 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19..  A.. 

23 

26 

27 

May    4 

6 

6 

8 


Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Seals. 

N. 

W. 

86 

59 

123  55 

8 

37 

06 

123  30 

8 

87 

16 

123  48 

9 

88 

00 

123  87 

16 

38 

00 

123  20 

7 

88 

24 

123  40 

11 

88 

33 

123  50 

47 

88 

81 

124  10 

11 

87 

55 

123  82 

0 

88 

08 

123  13 

4 

88 

16 

123  60 

8 

88 

03 

123  24 

1 

87 

45 

123  31 

8 

87 

36 

123  21 

27 

87 

34 

122  51 

1 

86 

53 

123  53 

45 

86 

43 

123  46 
£. 

17 

86 

22 

144  30 

68 

36 

14 

147  00 

9 

86 

21 

145  06 

16 

86 

15 

145  33 

1 

86 

30 

146  10 

S3 

86 

39 

146  02 

26 

36 

25 

145  49 

88 

36 

25 

145  49 

16 

86 

2% 

146  25 

7 

89 

38 

142  29 

18 

89 

15 

142  46 

18 

40 

04 

142  56 

4 

40 

06 

143  00 

18 

89 

55 

143  25 

44 

40 

37 

143  42 

8 

42 

22 

145  02 

1 

42 

87 

144  40 

2 

42 

25 

144  30 

9 

42 

00 

145  24 

1 

41 

11 

146  10 

18 

89 

46 

143  52 

8 

Date. 


1896— Cootinned. 

May    9 

10 

13 

14 

15 

16 

20 

26 

30 

June    1 • 

2 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 , 

80 

July    6 

7 

14 

16 

21 

22 

25 

28 

29 

30 , 

81 , 

Aug.    1 

2 

6 


Total 


Latitude. 


N. 

89  89 

89  87 

39  82 

40  00 

39  54 
89  53 

40  12 
40  44 

42  29 
40  00 

43  15 
43  20 

42  59 

43  38 
43  43 
43  57 
43  47 
43  40 

48  80 
43  87 
43  29 
43  29 
43  40 
43  80 

49  80 
52  37 

52  58 

53  40 
58  48 
53  09 
53  45 
53  51 
53  24 
63  27 
53  25 
63  68 
53  27 
53  30 
53  16 


I«<nigi« 
tade. 


B. 

146  80 

146  49 

146  13 

147  08 
147  13 
147  41 

146  80 

147  19 
147  81 

146  45 

147  00 
147  86 
147  40 
147  49 
147  87 
147  €7 
147  16 

147  08 

148  19 
148  14 
147  51 
147  12 

147  40 

148  16 
158  52 
166  38 

166  53 
168  83 
168  10 
168  28 
168  16 
168  86 

167  86 

168  07 
168  88 
168  88 
168  66 
168  80 
168  60 


Setb. 


14 
60 
0 
U 

s 

6 

4 
5 

8D 
4 
1 

11 
8 
5 

10 
6 
1 
4 

10 

14 
0 

10 
5 
0 
I 

s 

1 

4 

» 

11 

4 

a 

8 

10 

u 
1 

1 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  SOPHIA  SUTHERLAND  (JAPAN  COAST),  A.  C.  SUTHEBLAlO), 

MASTER. 


1895 

Mar.  9 

13 

21 

24 

80 

Apr.  2 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

18 

19 

22 

28...:. 
27 


N. 

E. 

36  16 

144  86 

1 

36  53 

141  46 

8 

36  26 

144  45 

54 

88  13 

142  27 

12 

89  27 

143  28 

6 

38  01 

145  53 

21 

38  05 

143  51 

1 

38  37 

142  53 

2 

39  42 

142  49 

3 

38  01 

145  43 

7 

37  33 

145  05 

13 

37  27 

145  29 

11 

37  50 

145  03 

1 

38  47 

145  50 

8 

39  15 

145  01 

1 

38  44 

145  37 

6 

39  20 

144  56 

1 

30  56 

145  31 

28 

39  42 

145  87 

2 

Apr.  80 
May  8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
16 
17 
19 
25 
26 

June  1 
11 
13 
14 
15 


1895. 


Total 


N. 

40  41 

41  21 
41  05 
41  13 

40  54 

41  81 

41  28 

40  06 

42  03 

41  58 

42  30 

40  42 

40  31 

40  46 
(a) 

40  55 


B. 
148  81 
142  81 
142  20 

141  47 

142  19 

143  08 
145  88 
150  14 
152  23 
174  58 
178  21 

W. 
177  47 
150  21 
148  16 

(a)    ^ 
147    46 


IT 
IS 
49 

tl 


U 


a  Calm.   No  obserratioik 
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here  fur  9€aU  were  taken  in  the  Korih  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895— 

Continaed. 

SCHOOlfER  BATTLER  (JAPAN  COAST  AND  BERING  SEA).  FREDERICK 

NIELSEN,  MASTER. 


Date. 

liAtStnde. 

LoDgi- 
iade. 

MaleB. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

1896. 

N. 

80  28 
89  18 
89  46 
30  64 
40  59 
40  13 
39  41 
39  35 

39  08 
89  42 

40  58 
40  41 

40  40 

41  01 

42  08 
42  07 
41  66 
41  42 
41  40 
41  28 
41  55 
41  62 
41  40 
41  88 

41  88 

42  08 
42  08 
42  10 

41  88 

42  11 

42  89 

43  06 
43  10 
43  10 

43  10 

44  06 

41  42 

42  03 

43  15 
48  09 
48  84 

64  67 

64  62 

55  09 

54  69 

65  06 

55  08 

55  00 
64  49 

66  04 
64  66 

56  18 

55  11 
54  44 
64  61 

56  06 

56  49 

67  09 

66  56 

67  08 

57  22 

68  86 
57  86 
50  41 
66  64 
56  48 
56  42 
54  88 
64  42 
64  80 

B. 

142  41 
142  82 
142  46 
142  35 

142  01 
148  56 
144  16 
144  48 
146  11 
144  56 

143  11 
142  58 
142  86 
142  47 
142  16 
142  06 
142  17 
142  88 

142  48 
148  82 

143  47 

144  42 
144  00 
142  26 
142  25 
142  10 
142  10 
142  00 
148  24 

144  88 

145  82 

146  11 

147  16 
147  16 

147  16 

148  14 

175  56 

176  21 
176  00 
176  68 
175  66 

W. 
167  46 

167  82 
169  87 
169  12 
160  10 
109  22 
169  20 
160  10 
100  80 

169  24 

170  88 
170  86 

168  61 
109  81 
170  88 
174  49 
173  48 
173  51 
173  50 
178  48 

173  32 
178  54 

174  52 
178  47 
174  83 
178  80 
166  48 
166  22 
166  36 

10 

81 

2 

7 

I 

19 

4* 

2 

11 
8 
4 
8 

12 
6 

11 
8 
8 
1 
8 
2 

U 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 

i' 

1 

2 
29 

21* 

7 

10 
8 
8 

8* 

12 
16 
0 
6 
8 
6 
1 
6 

6* 

f 

7 

1 

8* 

1 

t 

i' 

12 

17 

1 

t 
8 

22 

88 

a 

Q 

a 

1 

89 
4 

2 
21 
6 
86 
7 
4 
t 
8 

68 

4 

2 

26 

7 

47 

10 

8 

10 

16 

6 

17 

4 

28 

7 

g 

1 

— 

1 

4 

2 

17 
t 
1 
7 
7 

28 

6 

6 

g 

9 

a 

U 
8 
1 
2 

10 

11 

1 

a 

1 

4 

6 

a 

12 
8 

71 

24 

2 

21 
7 
7 
1 
4 

48 

57 
7 

28 
9 

28 
1 
6 
1 

24 
1 

44 

89 
1 

18 
2 

16 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
6 

41 

3 

9S 

81 

a 

81 

10 

10 

1 

7 

60 

72 

18 

84 

12 

84 

a 

12 

1 

80 

1 

61 

86 

a 

18 

2 

19 

a 

7 

a 

1 

1 

6 

1 

827 

721 

1,048 

532 
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f^oaitions  where  fur  aeaU  were  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  ISSS- 

Continued. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONEB  JANE  GRAY  (COAST  OF  JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA),  S.  H.  BT7BTI! 

MASTER. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi' 
tncfe. 

Seals. 

Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Scdi 

1895. 
Mur.  24 

N. 

36  68 

87  12 

37  06 

37  30 

88  06 

38  08 

37  40 

38  07 

38  20 

39  31 
37  40 

40  19 
40  27 
40  28 
40  16 
40  11 
40  09 
40  60 
40  00 
39  37 

39  58 

40  09 

40  50 

41  64 
41  54 
41  54 
41  54 
41  54 
41  54 
41  64 
41  54 
41  54 
41  54 
41  30 
41  26 
41  25 
41  56 
41  40 
41  35 
41  25 
41  45 

E. 
141  08 
141  18 
141  20 
141  87 

141  55 

142  2S 

143  20 
142  30 
142  20 
142  25 

142  21 

143  13 
142  15 
142  05 
142  16 
142  25 

142  24 

143  00 
143  00 
142  22 
142  30 
142  12 
142  15 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  00 
142  10 
142  15 
142  15 
142  40 
142  40 
142  16 
142  16 
142  45 

2 

81 

2 

12 

21 

9 

23 

11 

6 

9 

2 

14 

30 

7 

10 

75 

11 

71 

30 

5 

58 

19 

4 

6 

82 

83 

89 

82 

94 

55 

1 

16 
14 
24 
51 
8 

26 
4 
19 
23 
U 

1895. 
May  26 

K. 
41  42 
41  36 
41  06 
41  06 

41  06 

42  80 
42  44 

42  65 

43  47 

44  00 
44  15 
44  10 
44  18 
44  12 
44  10 
43  21 

B. 

142  49 

142  46 

143  20 
143  20 
143  20 
146  24 
146  20 

146  16 
143  35 

147  10 
146  10 

146  55 

147  03 
147  28 

147  40 

148  00 

25 

'  27 

26 

Jane  1 

27 

2 

29 

8 

80 

6 

Aijr.  2 

6 

3 

7 

5 

13 

9 

14 

12 

16 

15 

17 

16 

18 

17 

19 

18 

23 

19 

24 

20 

Total 

22 

a1. 

23 

Aust.   6 

25 

52  52 

53  52 
63  59 

54  17 
66  09 
66  44 
66  09 
66  09 
66  09 
56  00 
56  00 

63  46 

64  20 
64  12 
54  01 
54  10 
54  10 
64  10 
54  10 

164  11 

165  48 
165  49 
165  02 

163  44 

164  25 
164  10 
164  10 
164  10 
164  10 
164  10 

164  00 

165  29 

166  37 
165  39 

165  35 

166  35 

165  35 

166  35 

27 

B.......'.'..'.y. 

28 

30 

9 

Mrt  1 

10 

"  2 

16 

3 

17 

4 

18 

5 

19 

6 

20 

7 

21 

9 

22 

10 

26 

13 

27 

14 

28 

16 

31 

le 

Sept.  2 

20 

3 

21 

4 

23 

Total 

_^ 

24 

1 

26 

a  June  19,  one  skin  taken  in  trade,  making  1,112  skins  in  all  landed  at  Yokohama,  Japan. 
AMERICAN  SCHOONER  THERESB  (BERING  SEA),  JOHN  WORTH,  MASTER. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl 

1895. 
Amr.  10 

N. 

56  46 

a64  68 

54  36 

56  11 

64  48 
66  00 

65  68 
a56  00 

66  22 

66  28 
a66  26 
a56  30 
56  32 
56  17 
56  39 

56  48 

57  11 
56  32 
56  25 

56  43 

57  04 

W. 

168  41 
168  60 
168  32 
168  36 
168  23 
172  00 
172  10 
172  12 

172  46 
172  45 
172  10 
172  00 

172  12 

173  48 

173  30 
178  30 
172  48 
172  48 

174  20 

172  28 

173  34 

8 
3 

4* 

2 

8 

11 

22 

8 
2 
1 

U 
19 
11 
17 

' 

11 

12 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

__^__^ 

20 

631 
11 
8 
4 
2 
5 
5 
18 
6 

i' 

1 
4 
1 

591 
45 
12 
23 

9 
34 
15 
53 
10 

8 
18 

»1 

21 

22 

23 

26 

26 

27 

28 

Sept.  1 

2 

6 

8 

8 

9 

0 

Total 

96 

830  i 

1 

a  Dead  reckoning. 

b  August  20,  latitude  56°  22'  north,  longitude  173^  14'  west,  the  above  number  of  skins  and 
to  be  correct  by  £.  V.  D.  Johnson,  lieutenant,  United  States  revenue  steamer  Pwry, 


Ibi 
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?9ntion$  teherefur  $eaU  were  taken  in  the  Xorth  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895- 

Continued. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  COLUMBIA  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  CHESTOQUA  FETBKSON, 

MASTER. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

1895. 
Jaa.  24 

N. 

48  07 
48  10 
48  06 
48  12 
48  15 
48  00 
48  07 
48  08 
48  12 
48  10 
48  15 
48  40 

47  42 

48  00 
47  48 
47  46 
47  39 
47  33 
47  44 
47  43 
47  52 
47  44 

W 

126  00 
126  01 
126  00 

125  58 

126  03 

125  58 

126  00 
125  58 
125  50 
125  20 
125  30 
125  00 
125  05 
125  02 
125  21 
125  25 
125  25 
125  20 
125  60 
125  45 
125  08 
125  07 

10 

16 

12 

18 

12 

9 

24 

8 

8 

8 

1 

2 

4 

2 

11 

i' 

12 
2 

2 

13 

6 

15 
3 
9 
4 
7 

10 
3 
7 
6 
6 
6 
2 

15 

25 

31 

26 

16 

27 

27 

28 

16 

29 

16 

Feb.  7 

34 

8 

6 

9 

15 

Mtf.  4 

8 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

6 

8 

2 

21 

39 
8 
2 

50 

23 

3 

24 , 

2 

25 

1 

26 

20 

15 

2 

41 

32 

27 

17 

28 

4 

54 

165 

204 

a  369 

a  Shot  40,  speared  329. 
Cnatoms  examination,  216  females  and  153  males. 


AMERICAN    SCHOONER    COLUMBIA    (NORTHWEST    COAST),   O.   F.   CHRISTIANSON, 

MASTER. 


1895. 
1m.  1 

N. 
54  84 

54  35 

55  07 
55  05 
54  53 
54  42 
54  43 
54  43 

54  35 

55  27 

55  20 
65  02 
54  56 
54  59 

56  07 
54  22 
54  15 

54  35 

55  41 
55  35 
55  28 

54  30 

55  02 
55  12 
54  47 
54  85 
54  51 
54  85 
54  19 

W. 

166  55 

167  07 
166  39 
166  27 
166  46 
166  58 
166  55 
166  55 

166  14 

167  10 
167  18 
167  28 
107  28 
167  28 
167  03 
167  33 
167  83 
167  16 
167  10 
167  08 
166  50 
166  43 
166  27 
166  37 
166  38 
166  31 
166  40 
166  24 
166  14 

26 
12 

3" 

1 

18 

16 

3 

6 

i' 

14 
9 

12 
5 
6 
2 

4* 

2 

4' 

2 

2 

11 
2 

1 
1 

86 

8 

1 

U 

4 

1 

27 

37 

4 

57 

2 

3 

41 

10 

18 

9 

8 

4 

1 

82 
2 
1 

14 

14 

3 

22 
2 
8 
2 

61 

2 

20 

3 

1 

4 

11 

5 

7 

8 

2 

10 

45 

11 : 

53 

12 

7 

15 

63 

17 

2 

19 

4 

20 

55 

21 

19 

24 

30 

26 

14 

27 

14 

28 

6 

31 

I 

Sept.  1 

36 

2 

4 

8 

1 

7 

18 

8 

16 

9 

5 

10 

83 

11 

4 

16 

9 

18 

3 

Total 

103 

881 

544 

534 
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PoBitioM  where  fur  $eaU  were  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  it  180^ 

Continned. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  JAS.  Q.  SWAN  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  PETER  BROWN,  MASTHL 


Date. 

Latitade. 

Lnnj(i- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totd. 

1896. 
Feb.  2 

N. 

48  00 
48  07 
48  12 
48  09 
48  05 
47  50 
47  40 
47  45 
47  49 
47  50 
47  40 
47  42 
47  50 
47  51 
47  44 

W. 
126  00 

125  58 

126  03 
126  05 
125  15 
125  20 
125  19 
125  21 
125  23 
125  20 
125  22 
125  23 
125  30 
125  21 
125  05 

0 
22 

3 
10 

3 

s' 

5 
10 

i* 

3 
14 

8 
14 

12 
17 

13 
41 

15 

3 

u 

7 

8 

7 
27 

Mar.  6 

5 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

11 

Apr.  21 

n 

22 

I 

24 

I 

26 

I 

26 

21 

27 

8 

29 

K 

Total 

100 

m    tsi 

a  Shot  30,  speared  194. 
Ciistoina  examination.  156  females  and  68  males. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  JAS.  G.  SWAN  (BERING  SEA),  J.  W.  TODD,  MASTEB. 


1896. 

A.tlR.  1 ^ 

2...... 

N. 
64  22 

54  38 
64  42 

64  44 
56  24 

65  10 

55  20 

54  62 

64  48 

55  18 

65  18 
65  22 

65  07 

66  80 
65  22 

56  22 
55  08 

65  04 
55  14 

55  22 

66  24 
65  24 

56  24 

W. 

166  59 

167  43 
167  38 
166  66 
171  42 
171  02 
170  11 
170  15 
170  22 
170  80 
170  17 
170  09 
109  63 

169  58 

170  08 
170  06 
170  40 
170  45 
170  40 
160  48 
109  64 
170  26 
170  20 

7 

S 

8 

12 

3* 

10 
9 
4 
8 
7 

16 

io" 

11 

12 
8 

25 
7 
8 

81 
8 
4 

8 

5 

7 
10 

1 

8 
81 
64 

S 
68 
57 
73 

1 

82 
55 
68 
52 
55 
23 

4 

121 

IS 

]« 

8 

4 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.  12 

14 

15 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

26 

27 

28 

81 

4ept.  1 

2 

10 

_ 

Total 

212 

872 

10 
8 

15 

8 

1 

11 
91 
73 
9 
76 
14 
9 
1 

96 
96 
99 
90 
90 
90 
7 
192 
21 
10 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  STELLA  ERLAND  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  H.  K.  NEWGABD, 

MASTER. 


1896. 
Feb.  7 

N. 

48  16 

47  61 

48  03 
47  46 
47  46 
47  45 
47  57 
17  45 

47  84 

48  01 
47  47 
47  32 
47  38 
47  46 

47  42 

48  00 

W 
126*  30 

125  18 

126  29 
125  10 

125  50 

126  26 
125  02 

125  36 

126  60 
126  00 

125  05 

126  46 
126  80 
125  80 

125  26 

126  14 

8 

6 

10 

1 
4 
2 
2 
7 
8 
4 

i' 

15 
7 

ii' 

6 
1 
6 

9 

8 

9 

9 

16 

Mar.  4 

1 

6 

4 

6 ' 

1 

S 

7 

S 

8 • 

8 

13 

9 

8 

21 : 

6 
2 
2 

18 
6 
1 

26 

10 

24 

% 

26 

3 

26 

83 

27 

11 

28 

1 

20 

46 

Total 

88 

82 

•Id 

a  Sbot  2,  speared  163. 
Cmtons  esMDliuitioii,  180  females  aad  86  males. 
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PoiUioM  where  fur  $eah  were  taken  in  the  North  Piioifio  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895^ 

Continued. 

iKERICAK  SCHOONER  STELLA  ERLAND  (BERING  SEA),  B.  B.  WHITNEY,  MASTER. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Fouiales. 

Total. 

1896. 
AoE.  1 

N. 
54  28 
54  32 
54  29 
54  17 
54  12 
54  03 
54  56 
54  56 
54  37 

54  21 

55  04 

54  56 
65  14 

55  10 
55  03 

65  12 
64  26 
54  33 
M  38 

54  41 

55  00 
55  13 
55  49 

66  50 
55  05 
55  50 
54  81 

W. 

166  19 
166  34 

166  29 

167  65 

168  33 
168  03 
168  03 
168  05 
167  30 
167  11 

166  54 

167  27 
167  32 

167  51 

168  14 
167  26 

166  17 

167  17 
165  46 
165  50 

168  37 
172  60 
172  23 
172  16 
167  02 
165  34 
165  32 

29 

1 
1 
6 

1 

i' 

13 

16 

20 

5 

12 

5 

9 

8 

f 

12 
8 

18 
1 
8 
6 
2 

20' 

43 
6 
2 

72 

*^1::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::. :::::::::: 

7 

8 

3 

4 

6 

5 

1 

8 

1 

S 

44 

47 
17 
57 
19 
18 
26 
12 
12 
16 
23 
15 
47 

1 

9 : 

10 

4 
57 

11 

68 

12 

87 

15 

62 

17 

81 

19 

23 

20 

36 

21 

20 

22 

12 

23 

23 

24 

85 

27 

23 

28 

85 

Sept  2 

1 

4 

28 
4 
8 
2 

24 

7 

9 

84 

6 

16 

8 

2 

20 

44 

Total 

203 

473 

676 

. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  PURITAN  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  IDIS  WOODWARD,  MASTER. 


Date. 


Between  March  8  and  March  25, 1896 
Between  March  26  and  April  30. 1895 

Total 


Males. 


2 
2 


Females. 


2 

4 


TotaL 


4 
6 


10 


a  Speared. 
AMERICAN  SCHOONER  TEASER  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  MAC  OLESON,  MASTER. 


^.  6. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

.    9- 
Apr.  8. 

21. 

22. 

26. 

27. 


Date. 


1895. 


Total. 


Latitude. 


N. 

48  08 

47  45 

47  10 

47  56 

47  56 

48  05 
47  44 
47  49 
47  43 
47  48 


Longi« 
tude. 


W. 

125  42 

125  18 

125  58 

126  18 
126  25 
126  26 
125  12 
120  26 
125  34 
125  24 


Males. 

Females. 

6 

8 

1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 

8 

4 

3 

8 

6 

8 

10 

41 

46 

Total. 


14 
8 


1 
18 


a87 


a  Shot  2,  speared  85. 
Csstoma  ezaminatioii,  64  females  and  23  males. 
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Positions  irhet^e  fur  seals  were  talcen  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  189 

Continued. 

AMERICAN   SCHOONER  AUGUST   (NORTHWEST    COAST),  CHARLES   WEIBERHAS 

MASTER. 


■     ■         — f 

Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

Toti 

Between  March  8  bhA  March  25. 1895 

t 

4 

1 

a  Speared. 
AMERICAN  SCHOONER  MATILDA  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  JAMES  YOKUM,  MASTE 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Tofa 

Jan.     2QT,*«*Tr.t  r- 

1895. 

N. 

48    06 
48    01 
47    63 
47    40 

47  42 

48  00 
47    00 

47  40 

48  00 
48    06 

W. 

125    32 
125    26 
125    40 

125  54 

126  43 

127  00 
135    26 
127    43 
126    00 
126    82 

i' 

i' 

1 
1 

i' 

8 

4 

Feb.    9 

Mar.    6 

1 

8 

9 

Apr.  21 

6 
1 
2 
7 
2 

22 

24 

26 

27 

Total 

13 

22 

a  Shot  3,  speared  32. 
Customs  examination,  30  females  and  5  males. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  C.  C.  PERKINS  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  TOKASKO,  OR  LIG] 

HOUSE  JIM,  MASTER. 


Date. 


Between  FebruAry  28  and  March  25, 1805 
March  25  to  April  30, 1895 

Total 


Males. 


6 
8 


8 


Females. 


17 
9 


26 


Tol 


a  Speared. 
AMERICAN  SCHOONER  ELSIE  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  N.  T.  OLLIVBR.  MASTER. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Lonjgi- 
tude. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Toll 

1895. 
Feb.    8 

N. 
48    07 

47  60 

48  02 
48    03 
47    61 
47    45 

47  55 

48  01 
47    58 
47    28 
47    56 

47  60 

48  00 
47    60 

47  60 

48  02 
47    40 
47    56 
47    60 
47    48 

47  67 

48  20 

W. 

126    28 
126    80 
125    83 

124  50 

125  12 

126  00 

125  04 

126  06 
126    82 
124    50 

124  55 

125  25 
125    03 
125    12 
125    12 

125  00 

126  12 
124    62 
126    12 
126    16 
126    12 
126    46 

11 
26 
8 
1 
2 
11 
4 
8 
2 

i* 

1 
4 
8 

4 
1 

i' 

2 

1 
8 

4 

11 

9 

13 

22  

23 

24 

Mar.   3 

4 

6 

6 

9 

10 

31 

Anr.    4................ 

11 

26 

U 

8 

18 

8 

20 

21 

22 

24 

26 

27 

29 

Total 

84 

126 

s 

a  Shot  204,  spoarod  6. 
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Position t  where  fur  seaU  were  taken  in  the  North  Padfio  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895 — 

Continued. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  BERING  SEA  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  L.  LARSEN,  MASTER. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longl- 
tade. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1896. 
M«.  4 

N. 
48    30 
47    28 
47    39 

47  50 

48  09 
48    06 
48    46 
48    30 
48    30 
48    20 
48    07 
48    10 
48    15 

W. 

126    19 

126  00 
125    10 

125  30 

127  00 
127    10 

126  30 
126    40 
126    30 
126    15 
126    30 
126    20 
126    15 

1 
8 

i' 

8 

4* 

•  7 
12 

1 
21 

2 
16 

8 
6 
2 
1 

10 

2 

6 

11 

21 

4 

5 

8 

6 

2 

7 

2 

9 

27 

10 

2 

Apr.  19 

0 

20 

18 

21 

83 

22 

1 

27 

13 

2 

21 

83 

28 

4 

28 

87 

Total 

76 

104 

a  180 

! 

a  Shot  8,  speared  172. 
Customa  examination,  146  females  and  36  males. 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  BERING  SEA  (BERING  SEA),  L.  LARSEN, 

MASTER.  - 

1895. 
A.Ym£.  1 

N. 

64    36 
54    62 
64    64 
66    03 
54    66 
64    67 
64    49 
64    50 
64    40 
64    12 
64    84 

64  30 
54    19 
54    40 
54    40 
54    48 
54    38 
54    24 
54    18 

54  85 

55  00 

65  24 
55    21 
55    06 
55    20 
55    10 
65    16 
54    61 
54    50 
54    34 
64    25 

W. 
166    50 

166  51 

167  10 
166    54 
166    57 

166  03 

167  10 
167    23 
166    45 
166    17 
166    09 

166  40 

167  04 
166    44 

166  24 

165  36 

167  56 
167    15 
167    15 

166  26 
166    80 

166  24 

167  80 

168  24 

169  30 
169    46 
169    50 
168    08 
167    00 
166    80 
106    00 

18 
2 

i' 

i" 

10 
32 

if 

7 
6 
4 

6* 

4 
10 
4 
4 
7 

i' 

6 
8' 

i* 

6 
3 

41 

18 

1 

7 

69 

*  J:::....:::: :":.::....;.:...;:;::. 

20 

3 

1 

4 

7 

6 

1 

8 

1 

8 

31 

105 

2 
53 
16 

4 

7 
10 
27 

6 
23 

8 
12 
19 

8 

2 
23 
19 

1 
20 

1 
15 
10 

6 

1 

9 

4 

10 

41 

11 

137 

12 

2 

15 

70 

20 

23 

21 

10 

22 

11 

23 

10 

24 

83 

28 

10 

27 

83 

28 

12 

31 

10 

Sept.  1 

26 

2 

8 

3 

2 

7 

82 

8 

25 

9 

1 

10 

28 

13 

1 

15 

16 

16 

15 

21 

8 

Total 

165 

498 

663 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  DEEAHKS  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  JOHN  JAMES,  MASTER. 

1895. 

Mar.   4 

N. 

48    00 
47    56 
47    38 
47    24 
47    19 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

W. 

125    00 

125  12 

126  06 
125    16 
125    08 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

6 

4 
3 

4 
3 
8 
2 
10 

3 
8 
6 
6 
6 
10 

8 

6 

12 

6 

8 

7 

9 

8 

9 

Apr.  21 

18 

28 

2 

6 

16 

Total 

89 

48 

582 

a  No  position  for  these  daya. 
Cnatoma  examination,  62  females  and  20  males. 


h  Shot  0,  speared  78. 
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Positions  tohere  fur  seals  were  taken  in  the  North  Pacifie  Ocean  and  Baring  Sea  in  189^^,^ 

Continned. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOITER  DEEAHES  (BERING  SEA),  BEN  MARTINinS,  KA8TSB. 


Bate. 


Aug.  1. 

2. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
27. 
28. 
80. 
31. 
8«pt.  1. 
'  2. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
15. 


1895. 


Total. 


Latitude. 


N. 

54  22 

54  18 

54  32 

54  30 

54  50 

55  04 
54  56 
54  48 
54  52 

54  50 

56  20 

55  14 
55  14 
65  15 
54  20 

54  18 

55  02 
54  52 
54  35 
54  28 

54  26 
64  50 

55  26 
55  80 

64  65 
55  06 

65  26 
54  50 


Longi- 
tude. 


W. 

106  58 

168  15 

167  45 

167  51 

165  55 

166  01 

165  55 

166  00 

166  09 

165  45 

168  18 
168  08 
168  28 
168  39 

167  03 

166  49 
166  46 
166  20 

166  40 

167  84 
167  26 
167  40 
167  10 
167  38 
167  00 
166  52 
166  10 
166  82 


Males. 


6 

4 
2 
3 


1 
6 

11 

16 
5 
8 

18 
2 
1 
8 
8 
2 

16 
2 
« 

10 
1 
8 
« 


2 


141 


Females. 


Total 


6 

4 

8 

12 

1 


17 

60 

46 

13 

89 

49 

19 

4 

86 

10 

19 

83 

1 

16 

15 

8 

20 

8 

8 

9 

1 

1 


451 


U 
B 
i 

15 

I 

1 

23 
71 
61 
19 

4r» 

•I 

21 

6 
43 
13 
21 
48 

S 

28 
2& 

« 
8S 

14 
3 

U 
1 
3 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  EMMBTT  FELITZ  (NORTHWEST  OOAST),  JAMBS  CLAPLANHOZ. 

MASTER. 


Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

IbtAl. 

1895. 
Mar.    4 

8 

8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
19 

1896. 
Apr.  22 .••••.... 

I 

1 
1 
7 

1 

5 

8 

6 

8 

8 

16 

25 

1 
1 

9 

6 

1 

26 

S 

7 

27 

7 

8 

Total 

Apr.  21 

3 

9 

40 

aH 

a  Shot  16,  speared  83. 
AMERICAN  SCHOONER  IDLER  (NORTHWEST  OOAST),  L.  A.  LONSDALE,  MASTIB. 


Date. 


Jan.  28 

Feb.    6. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Mar.   5. 

Apr.    9. 

21. 


1895. 


27. 


Total. 


Latitude. 


N. 

47  25 

48  05 
47  50 
47  50 

47  50 

48  00 
48  20 
48  00 
48  00 
48  10 
48  20 
48  20 


flShok 


Loogi- 
tnde. 


W. 

125*  00 

125  40 

126  10 
125  10 
125  10 
125  00 
125  36 
125  60 

125  80 

126  00 
126  00 
126  80 


Males. 


1 
4 


Females. 


TotiL 


•41 
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PoHtiom  wkarefur  seaU  were  taken  in  the  North  Paoifie  Oeean  and  Bering  Sea  In  1896^ 

Continued. 

AMBRICAK  SCHOODER  JESSIB  (NORTHWEST  COAST). 


Date. 

lAtitade. 

Longi- 
tude. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1805. 
Apr.  10, 1895 

N. 
48  00 

W. 
126  04 

2 

22 

a24 

a  Shot  2,  speared  22. 
Cogtons  examinatioii,  24  females ;  22  were  pregnant  when  caught. 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  R.  BCRETT  (NORTHWEST  COAST). 


-,                1805. 

*ar.  6 

N. 

47  50 

48  00 
48  00 
47  30 
47  46 
47  46 

47  50 

48  20 
48  14 

47  30 

48  31 

47  30 

48  25 
48  20 

W. 

125  20 
125  80 
125  30 

125  20 

126  25 
126  25 
126  40 
125  20 
125  30 
125  30 
125  35 
125  30 

125  00 

126  00 

5 

4 
6 
4 
4 
8 
1 
7 
4 

a 
9* 

4 
18 

1 
8 

6 ;. 

7 

8 

9 

8 

4 

10 

lp».  14 

20 

3 
2 
2 
2 
7 
•  2 
5 

11 

21 

23 

24 

27 

12 

88 

6 

29 

16 

Total 

65 

84 

a99 

a  Shot  SO,  speared  49. 
Oiitoms  examination,  90  females  and  9  males. 


-AMERICAN  SCHOONER  <^E0.  W.  PRESCOTT  (BERING  SEA),  HENRT  MoALMOND, 

MASTER. 


,                1896. 

^Hf.  1 

N. 

54  40 
54  30 
54  84 
54  27 
54  24 
54  80 
64  40 
54  45 
54  40 

54  60 

55  80 
64  30 
55  17 
54  35 
54  34 
54  48 
54  45 
54  40 
54  88 

54  85 

55  00 
55  15 

55  15 

56  05 

W 

168  10 
163  00 
166  00 
166  80 

166  40 
106  49 
1G8  25 
168  20 
168  24 
168  35 
168  01 
168  20 

167  40 
166  25 
166  30 
166  30 

166  36 
165  40 

165  45 
105  60 

167  40 
167  40 
167  40 

166  16 

17 
16 

7 
16 

4 
14 

8 

a 

i* 

6* 

10 
87* 

4* 

i' 

16 
5 
5 

23 

4 

6 
14 

5 
13 
15 

6 

82 

J:::::::::::.:::::;;;;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

21 

10 

12 

11 

39 

12 

8 

15 

20 

17 

17 

18 

7 

10 

13 

20 

15 

21 

6 

22 

4 

24 

1 
6 

17 
1 

23 
8 
8 
2 

10 
5 
1 

1 

27 

11 

28 

27 

30 

1 

31 

60 

3ept.  1 

8 

2 , 

8 

3 

2 

8 

14 

9 

6 

10 

1 

12 

2 

Total 

141 

188 

329 

540 
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Po$iiion8  where  fur  aecHe  tvere  taken  in  Ihe  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895- 

Continued. 


AMERICAN  SCHOONEB  ALLIE  I.  ALGAR  (BERIIiG  SEA),  H.  B.  JONES,  MASTEB. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Long!- 
tode. 

Hales. 

Femalei. 

Total 

1805. 
Auff.  4 

N. 

55    27 
55    42 
55    36 
55    17 
55    01 
55    40 
55    17 
55    02 
55    44 
55    12 

55  20 
54    56 
54    31 

56  41 

W. 

166  46 

167  07 
167  11 
167  13 
167  24 
167    23 

166  50 

167  20 

167  34 

168  54 

169  13 
169  20 
169  32 
107    06 

2* 

2 
1 

7 
1 

62 

8 

5 

4 

11 

66 

12 

.  1 

15 

34 
2 

27 

13 

1 

1 

10 

10 

6 

7 

39 

17 

3 

20 

29 

21 

U 

24 , 

1 

25 

1 

26 

12 

27 

13 

28 

7 

Sent.  8 

T 

Total 

20 

173 

193 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  WILLARD  AINSWORTH  (BERING  SEA),  E.  B.  CROCKETT, 

MASTER. 


1895. 
Ausr.  2 

N. 

54  49 

65  10 
56    08 

66  16 
65    10 

55  00 
55    06 

65  20 

66  21 
55    09 
55    18 
55    82 
55    00 
64    57 
64    55 

64  86 

65  00 
54    89 
64    40 

W. 

166  80 
168    29 
168    14 
168    25 
168    25 

167  20 

168  40 
168    46 
168    32 
168    85 
160    10 

168  53 

169  67 
169    67 
168    00 
167    80 
171    85 
167    18 
166    00 

1 
6 

6' 

12 

4 

2 

15 

7 

2 

18 

20 

1 

7 

6 

4 

7 

1 

12 
2 
15 
51 
19 
4 

32 

36 

5 

88 

38 

20 

IJ 

9 

9 

19 

2 

1 

18 

8 

2 

10 

20 

11 

fi 

12 

23 

14 

« 

15 

47 

17 

43 

19 

7 

20 

50 

21 

S8 

22 

21 

24 

18 

27 

15 

28 

13 

Sept.  1 

26 

8 

0 

8 

1 

Total 

117 

823 

4tf 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  M.  M.  MORRILL  (BERING  SEA),  EDWARD  CANTILLIOy. 

MASTER. 


1895. 
Ane.  1 

N. 

64  27 

54  51 

55  05 
55    16 
55    10 
55    12 

65  12 

55  12 

54  58 

56  20 

55  10 

66  18 

55  07 

56  17 

64  63 
55    00 

65  10 
54    50 

64  40 

65  18 
64    00 
54    83 
54    27 

W. 

166  60 

169  44 

170  20 
170    30 
170    12 
170    25 
170    18 
169    47 
169    25 
169    28 
169    46 
169    47 
169    24 
169    27 

169  45 

170  00 
170    09 

167  16 
167    20 
167    12 
167    00 
166    60 
166    50 

10 
5 
4 

4* 

7 
4 
6 
7 
6 
13 

4* 

i' 

u 

1 

10 

1 
a 

2 
1 
4 

6 

16 

7 

1 

30 

37 

14 

10 

24 

16 

46 

7 

18 

1 

2 

24 

6 

6 

1 

0 

11 

4 

a 

15 

^**a'  *••"••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••■••••-•••••••• 

SO 

5 

11 

9 

1 

10 

84 

11 

41 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

SI 

17 

21 

20 

5i 

21 

7 

22 

17 

24 

1 

26 

t 

27 

85 

28 

7 

Bepi.  1 

IC 

2 

i 

7 

11 

8 

u 

0 

s 

10 

6 

Total 

102 

291 

891 
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PoHiiona  where  fur  seal*  were  taken  in  the  North  Pacifle  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  £895^- 

Continued. 

AMBRICAK  SCHOONER  KATE  AND  ANNA  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  CHARLES  lUTZENS, 

MASTER. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1895. 
Jan.  15 

1 
6 
3 
8 
4 
4 
6 
6 
18 

1 

25 

18  miles  SW 

Poliat  Reyes 

0 

26 

38  DON 

128  86W 

2 

28 

37  09  N 

123  10  W 

8 

29 

37  04N 

122  55  W 

4 

31 

15  miles  SW 

S.  Farallon 

4 

FdlK    1 

15  miles  SW 

Point  Reyes 

5 

3 

38  17N 

123  33  W*^ 

6 

4 

38  16  N 

123  25  W 

13 

5 

38  14N 

128  15W 

2 

1 

2 

u 

15 
8 

10 
6 
8 
8 
1 
2 
6 
8 
2 
7 

19 
2 

14 
2 

20 
3 
2 

11 
6 
8 
9 
7 

14 

24 

29 

10 
1 

11 
5 
3 

30 

16 

15 

38  06 

123  24  W 

8 

16 

38  00 

123  20  W 

8 

18 

19 

15  miles  SW 

Point  Reyes 

6 

20 

22  miles  S  W 

do 

8 

21 

20  miles 

do 

8 

23 

38  42N 

123  50  W 

1 

27 

38  25  N 

123  45  W 

2 

Umi.    1 

5 

2 

20  miles NE.  by  E 

Point  Reves 

8 

3 

20  miles  NE.  by  E 

do 

2 

4 

25  miles  ESE 

do 

7 

6 

20  miles  E.bv  S 

do 

1 

20 

« 

18  miles  ESE 

do 

2 

7 

Id  miles  E.byS 

•  ■ • « . do  .••■••*•••..■...■..... 

.     i 

18 

16 

37  34N 

123  BOW 

2 

18 

8 

28 

22 

38  OON 

123  40  W 

3 

23 

38  08N 

123  26  W 

2 

24 

30  miles  ENE 

Point  Reves 

1 

12 

25 

38  16N 

123  47  W*^ 

6 

30 

42  OON 

124  25  W 

8 

Apr.    0 
7 

44  04N 

124  30  W 

1 

10 

44  OIN 

124  25  W 

7 

18 

125  08  W 

5 
6 
1 
4 

19 

19 

47  20N 

125  05  W 

29 

20 

125  15  W 

30 

21 

47  21N 

125  00  W 

14 

25 

47  25N 

129  05  W 

1 

20 

47  27N 

125  26  W 

4 

15 

27 

47  45N 

125  10  W 

6 

28 

47  24N 

124  30  W 

3 

29 

18 miles  NE.bvE 

Cape  Disappointment 

3 

33 

Total 

43 

347 

a  390 

a  Shot. 

\li8cellaneou8  data  showing  positions  where  fur  seals  were  taken  by  Can€ulian  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895, 

[Data  collected  by  C.  H.  Townsend  and  A.  B.  Alexander.] 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  VICTORIA  (NORTHWEST  COAST  AND  BERINCJ  SEA). 


Date. 


iar.  1. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
16. 
Lpr.  9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
17. 
19. 


1895. 


Latitude. 


N. 

48  10 

48  00 

48  20 

47  50 

47  45 

48  00 

48  30 

49  OO 
58  10 


58  25 

58  80 

58  80 

58  44 


Longi- 
tude. 


W 

125 '30 

125  40 

126  50 
125  10 

125  20 

126  30 

126  30 

127  49 
139  00 


139  40 

140  08 
140  06 
140  00 


Males. 

Females. 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 

10 

2 

6 

2 

8 

6 

8 

6 

3 

4 

1 

4 
5 

8 

21 

M) 

I 

8 

Total. 


8 

10 

14 

13 

8 

10 

5 

8 

9 

5 

4 

8 

81 

4 


540 


ALASKA    INDUSTRIES. 


Posiiiona  ichere  fur  seals  tcere  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  ISl-^^o 

Continued.  ^ 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  ALLIE  I.  ALGAR  (BERING  SEA),  H.  B.  JONES,  MASTE^^ 


Bate. 

Latitude. 

Longl- 
tade. 

Males. 

Females. 

'XTottL 

1805. 
Ang.  4 

N. 

56  27 
65  42 

65  36 
55  17 
55  01 
55  40 

55  17 

56  02 
55  44 
55  12 
55  20 
54  66 
54  31 

66  41 

W. 

166  46 

167  07 
167  11 
167  13 
167  24 
167  23 

166  60 

167  20 

167  24 

168  54 

169  13 
169  20 
169  82 
167  06 

2* 

2 
1 

7 
8 

62 

g 

5«««»«»>aa*»>«>>««>..  •••••••••••••••••-•.  ••••••• 

4 

11 

H 

12 

,  1 

15 

34 

2 

27 

13 

1 

1 

10 

10 

6 

7 

n 

17 

] 

20 

a 

21 

u 

24 

1 

25 

1 

26 

IS 

27 

13 

28 

1 

Sept.  8 

T 

Total 

20 

173 

193 

AMERICAN  SCHOONER  WILLARD  AINSWORTH  (BERING  SEA),  E.  B.  CROCKETT. 

MASTER. 


Aug.  2. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
27. 
28. 
Sept.  1. 

8. 

9. 


1895. 


Total. 


N 

• 

54 

49 

65 

10 

55 

08 

56 

16 

65 

10 

65 

00 

55 

06 

66 

20 

65 

21 

65 

09 

65 

18 

65 

82 

65 

00 

64 

57 

64 

65 

54 

86 

55 

00 

64 

89 

64 

40 

J 

1 

w. 

166  80 
168  29 
168  14 
168  25 
168  26 

167  20 

168  40 
168  46 
168  82 

168  86 

169  10 

168  53 

169  67 
169  67 
168  00 
167  30 
171  85 
167  13 
166  00 


1 
C 


6 
12 

4 

2 
15 

7 

a 

18 
20 
1 
7 
6 
4 
7 


117 


13 
2 
15 
51 
19 
4 

81 

36 

5 

38 

38 

20 

11 

9 

9 

19 

2 

1 


1 
18 
2 
» 
63 
23 
8 
17 

e 

7 
56 

58 
21 
18 
15 
13 
» 
% 
1 


4tf 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  M.  M.  MORRILL  (BERING  SEA),  EDWARD  CANTILLION, 

MASTER. 


1895. 
Auff .  1..... 

N. 

64  27 

54  51 

55  05 

65  16 
65  10 
55  12 
55  12 
55  12 

54  68 
65  20 

55  10 
65  13 
55  07 
65  17 

64  53 
55  00 

65  10 
54  50 

64  40 

65  18 
64  00 
64  83 
64  27 

W. 

166  60 

169  44 

170  20 
170  30 
170  12 
170  25 
170  18 
169  47 
169  25 
169  28 
169  46 
169  47 
169  24 
169  27 

169  45 

170  00 
170  09 

167  15 
167  20 
167  12 
167  00 
166  60 
166  60 

10 
6 

4 

4* 

7 
4 

6 

7 

6 

13 

4* 

i' 

11 
1 

10 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 

6 

16 
7 
1 

30 

37 

14 

10 

24 

16 

46 

7 

13 

1 

2 

24 

6 

6 

1 

9 

11 

4 

2 

15 

****••  *••••■•■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•• 

SO 

5 

11 

9 

1 

10 

S4 

11 

44 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

81 

17 

21 

20 

51 

21 

7 

22 

17 

24 

1 

26 

1 

27 

28 

85 

7 

Sept.  1 

18 

2 

2 

7 

11 

8 

18 

9 

f 

10 

6 

^ 

Total 

102 

291 

08 

ALASKA    INDUSTRIES. 


641 


liiions  where  fur  aeah  were  taken  in  the  North  Paeifie  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895^- 

Coutinued. 

EBICAN  SCHOONER  KATB  AND  ANNA  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  CHARLES  lUTZENS, 

MASTER. 


ite. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

t95. 
.   15 

1 
6 
3 
3 
4 
4 
6 
5 
13 

1 

25 

18  miles  SW 

Point  Reyes 

6 

26 

3^  CON 

128  36W 

2 

28 

37  OON 

123  low 

8 

29 

37  04N 

122  55  W 

4 

31 

ISmilen  SW 

S.  Farallon 

4 

.     1 

15  miles  SW 

Point  Reves 

5 

3 

38  17  N 

123  33  W 

6 

4 

38  16  N 

123  25  W 

13 

6 

38  14  N 

128  15  W 

2 

1 

2 

14 

15 
3 

10 
5 
8 
8 
1 
2 
6 
8 
2 
7 

19 
2 

14 
2 

20 
3 
2 

11 
6 
8 
9 
7 

14 

24 

20 

10 
1 

11 
5 
3 

30 

16 

15 

88  06 

123  24W 

3 

16 

38  00 

123  20  W 

1 

13 

19 

15  miles  SW 

Point  Reyes 

6 

20 

22  miles  S  W 

do 

8 

21 

20  miles 

.....  do  .........••••...  ..... 

8 

23 

38  42N 

123  50  W 

1 

27 

i%  25  N 

123  45  W 

2 

r.    1 

5 

2 

20  milesNE.  by  E 

Point  Reves 

8 

3 

20  miles  NE.  bv  E.< 

do 

2 

4 

do 

7 

6 

20  miles  E.  b  v  S 

do 

1 

20 

6 

18  miles  ESE 

do 

2 

7 

16  miles  E.byS 

•  • . . . do  .■••..*..............• 

4 

18 

15 

133  SOW 

2 

18 

8 

28 

23 

123  40  W 

3 

23 

38  08N 

123  26W 

2 

24 

Point  Reves 

1 

12 

25 

38  16  N 

123  47  W 

6 

30 

42  OON 

124  25  W 

8 

r.    6 

44  04N 

124  30  W 

1 

10 

7 

44  OIN 

124  25  W 

7 

18 

47  12  N 

125  08  W 

5 
5 

1 
4 

19 

19 

125  05  W 

20 

20 

47  27N 

125  15  W 

30 

31 

125  00  W 

14 

25 

47  25N 

129  05  W 

I 

26 

125  25  W 

4 

15 

27 

47  45N 

125  10  W 

5 

28 

124  30  W 

3 

29 

18 miles  NE.byE 

Cape  Disappointment 

3 

33 

Total 

43 

847 

a  390 

a  Shot. 

Bcellaneone  data  ehowing  poeitione  whei'e  fur  seals  were  taken  by  Caiiadian  and  Ameri- 
can  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895, 

[Data  collected  by  C.  H.  Townsend  and  A.  B.  Alexander.] 

CANADIAN  SCHOONER  VICTORIA  (NORTHWEST  COAST  AND  BERING  SEA), 


r.  1, 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
16. 
r.  9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
17. 
19. 


Date. 


1895. 


Latitude. 


N. 

48  10 

48  00 

48  20 

47  50 

47  45 

48  00 

48  30 

49  00 
58  10 


58  25 

58  30 

58  80 

58  44 


Longi- 
tude. 


W. 

125*  30 
125  40 
125  50 
125  10 

125  30 

126  30 

126  30 

127  49 
139  00 


139  40 

140  08 
140  06 
140  00 


Males. 

Females. 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

3 

10 

2 

0 

2 

8 

5 

8 

6 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

3 

21 

10 

1 

8 

Total. 


8 

10 

14 

13 

8 

10 

5 

8 

9 

5 

4 

8 

31 

4 


544 


ALASKA    INDUSTRIES. 


Miacellaneous  data  showing  portions  where  fur  seals  were  taken  hy  Canadian  and  Aif^f,g^ 
can  vessels  in  North  Pa^fic  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1895 — Continued. 

CANADIAN   SCHOONER   DORA    SIEWKRD    (NORTHWEST    COAST),  H.  T,  SlEW^Rif 

MASTER-Continued. 


Apr.  1. 

3. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
28. 


Date. 


1895. 


Total. 


Latitude. 


N. 

55  27 

55  27 
58  46 
58  35 
58  46 
58 
58 
58  14 
58  42 
58  43 
58  23 

56  05 


^ 


Longi- 
tude. 


W. 

135  00 

135  CO 

140  00 

140  45 

139  43 
142  15 
142  00 

141  12 

140  20 
140  39 
140  30 
135  39 


Males. 

Females. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

4 

10 
11 

4 

6 
0 

5 

3 
14 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

12 

4 

287 

216 

Total 


4 

2 

17 

10 

15 

6 

14 

I 

U 

i 

5 

II 


SO 


CANADIAN  SCHOONER  WALTER  L.  RICH  (NORTHWEST  COAST),  BALCOM,  MASTER. 


Mar.  13. 

25. 

28. 

Apr.  1. 

9. 

10. 

19. 

23. 


1895. 


Total. 


N. 

48 

58 

58 

08 

57 

29 

57 

20 

58 

20 

58 

24 

58 

41 

59 

03 

55 

35 

w. 

128  35 

138  36 

138  40 

140  00 

140  00 

140  00 

140  07 

140  50 

135  20 


6 

2 

12 

12 

« 

2 

10 

9 

6 

6 

8 

11 

12 

10 

20 

7 

4 

3 

83 

62 

7 
2i 

8 
19 
12 
19 
23 
37 

7 

75 


AMERICAN  SCHOONER  IDA  ETTA  (COASTS  OF  JAPAN  AND  RX7SSIA),  HUGHES, 

MASTER. 


Date. 


Mar.  25 

80. 

Apr.    1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
12. 
18. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
28. 
May     1. 

3. 

4. 


1895. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Lati- 
tude. 


N. 
36  15 


86  32 


Longi- 
tude. 


E. 
142  25 


144  47 


15  miles  off  shore. 


39  41 

39  48 

40  06 


39  06 
39  42 

39  44 

40  30 

41  45 


144  11 
143  56 
146  07 


146  49 
146  27 
145  58 
145  55 
144  00 


Off  Cape  Terimo, 

NW.  15  miles. 
Off  ('ape  Yerimo, 

NNE.  10  miles. 
Off  Cajie  Terimo, 

N.  20  miles. 
Off  Cape  Yerimo, 

WNW.  15  niUos. 
Off  Cape  Yerimo, 

WNW.  8  miles. 
Off  Cape  Yerimo, 

E.  by  N.  20  miles. 
Off  Capo  Ytrimo, 

E.  25  miles. 


Seals. 


2 
7 

11 
1 
2 
2 
6 

14 


21 

5 

24 

2 

16 

34 

37 

1 

8 

17 

32 

24 

25 

16 

20 


Date. 


1895. 


May  12. 

16. 
20. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
30. 

2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
Aug.  20. 


June 


21. 

24. 
26. 
27. 


31. 
Sept.    1. 

2. 

8. 


Lati. 
tude. 


Longi- 
tude. 


N,  B. 

Off  Cape  Yerimo, 

ENE.  20  miles. 


40  03 
89  57 
40  20 
40  12 

39  57 

40  03 
39  50 
39  55 
89  15 

38  30 

39  38 
39  36 


146  02 
146  25 

145  44 

146  30 

145  65 

146  19 
145  55 

145  46 

146  00 
146  10 
146  29 
146  26 


Cape  Nagikinski, 

SW.  30  miles. 
Cape  Nagikinski, 

SW.  20  miles. 

....do 

.-..do 

Cape  NagikinsU, 

W.  30  miles. 

....do 

Cape  Nagikinski, 

WSW.  25  miles. 
Cape  Nagikinski, 

SW.  20  miles. 
Cape  Nagikinski, 

SW.30mUe8. 
Cape  Nagikinski, 

SW.  25  miles. 


Seals. 


10 


IS 

15 
33 

» 
5 
4 

21 

1 

11 
31 

9 
37 

35 


28 
28 
li 


25 


ALASKA   mDUBTRIES. 
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BOtft  data  ihawing  poHtiont  where  fur  mmU  vfere  taken  by  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
I  veeeeU  in  the  North  Padfle  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  i<9d5— Continued. 

RICAN  8CH00KKB  ALLIB  J.  ALOAB  <JAPAK  COAST),  JONES,  ICASTBB. 


Dtto. 


1895. 


Ml. 


Lfttitade. 


S6  U 

87  00 

S6  80 

86  SA 
36  83 

87  00 
87  00 

87  47 

87  88 

87  26 

88  67 

89  U 
87  86 

87  60 

88  07 
87  60 
87  83 
87  86 
80  06 
80  U 

89  87 
89  86 
80  i4 
41  64 
41  40 
41  28 
41  20 

41  21 

42  00 
41  46 

41  43 

42  00 

41  67 

42  10 

41  80 
48  13 

42  23 
48  27 
48  24 
48  28 
48  00 
48  87 
48  60 
48  68 
44  00 
44  17 
44  00 
46  14 
46  00 
44  06 
44  40 
48  00 
48  36 


lode. 


Mi  80 

141  00 

143  18 

141  60 

142  13 
MS  86 

140  36 

143  U 

141  41 

143  18 
148  86 

142  48 
112  26 

141  68 
146  82 
146  60 

146  60 

147  07 
146  16 
146  86 
146  23 
146  07 
146  46 

144  80 

143  56 

142  66 

148  28 
142  OO 

141  40 

142  40 
142  48 
142  62 
142  40 
142  40 
142  50 
146  80 
146  40 
146  86 
146  21 
146  40 

146  60 

147  00 
147  11 
147  14 
147  20 

147  40 

148  47 
148  00 
148  66 
148  40 
147  45 
157  13 
166  25 


If  ales. 


6 

1 
60 

13 
10 

8 

1 

3 

30 

6 

13 

14 

6 


1 

13 

13 

6 

1 

40 

83 

81 

39 

4 

8 

88 

61 

3 

3 

6 

1 

6 

87 

15 

10 

0 

80 

87 

8 

6 

8 

1 

0 

38 

6 

19 


4 
4 

0 

20 
1 
1 


701 


Females. 


17 
4 
6 
8 
8 


8 

7 

8 
4 
1 
1 


7 
7 
3 
4 
19 


16 

3 

1 

18 

U 

4 


4 

16 

U 

U 

8 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 


i 
8 
8 
17 
8 
1 
8 
4 
8 


802 


TotaL 


U 

1 

#7 

16 

16 

11 

4 

3 

38 

13 

30 

18 

6 

1 

1 

36 

19 

7 

i 

08 

64 

88 

44 

6 

4 


6 

3 
9 
1 

t 


13 

48 

44 

4 

• 
4 
1 

14 

36 
9 

86 
3 
i 
7 

18. 

38 
1 
1 


1,008 


.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 36 


i 


9 


V. 
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'i8cellaneou9  data  ikowing  poHtiont  where  fw  seaU  were  taken  by  Canadiati  and  Ameri- 
can veeeeU  in  ike  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  1896 — Continaed. 

AMEBICAK  SCHOONER  BATTLER  (BERING  SEA),  NEILSEK,  MASTER. 


D»te. 


.ng.  I. 
4. 


1805. 


Latitude. 


54    57 
54    52 

66    09 


Longi- 
tude. 


W. 
167    45 

167    32 
169    37 


Males. 


10 
8 

t 


Females. 


21 
7 

7 


Total. 


81 

10 
10 


CAKADLOr  SCHOONER  MAUD  S.  (BERING  SEA),  MoKIEL,  MASTER. 


LVg.  1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11- 
12. 


1895. 


Total. 


K. 

54  67 

64  53 

54  82 

64  46 

66  18 

64  61 

54  48 

66  58 

54  57 

54  43 


W. 

169  85 

169  14 

169  18 

169  85 

169  01 

168  51 

169  39 
169  21 
169  20 
168  65 


89 

46 

53 

22 

2 
32 

21 

1 

1 

10 

16 

35 

88 

64 

96 

23 

12 

809 

301 

185 

75 

2 

53 

1 

1 

26 

123 

160 


610 


XTR   SEALS   OBSERVED    BY   THE    AMERICAN    WHALER    OLGA    (NORTH   PACIFIC 

OCEAN),  KNOWLES,  MASTER. 


Date. 


1896 

.pr.  16 

17 

18 

19 , 

20 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


N. 

W. 

48 

14 

162 

80 

60 

13 

160 

21 

61 

38 

150 

20 

63 

05 

168 

07 

64 

45 

167 

00 

< 


FROM  A  REPORT  ON  THE  FUR-SEAL  ROOKERIES 
OF  THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS,  1895. 


By  P.  W.  Trub. 


.     LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

IT.  8.  OoMMissioN  OF  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Office  of  the  Oommissioiter, 

Washingtanj  February  4^  1896. 

Bib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  certain  ^< extracts  from 
a  report  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the  fur  seals  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska,  based  upon 
observations  made  during  the  season  of  1895  by  E.  W.  True,  curator 
of  mammals.  United  States  National  Mnsenm." 

Yon  will  recall  that  Mr.  True  spent  the  summer  of  1895  in  making  a 
study  of  the  seal  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  independently  of 
Mr.  0.  H.  Townsend.  His  final  report,  which  will  bo  taken  up  largely 
with  a  discussion  of  the  natural  history  of  the  fur  seal,  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  some  time,  but  in  the  preliminary  account  of  his  inquiries  he 
covers  fully  all  the  main  points  of  direct  interest  in  connection  with 
the  present  sealing  controversy,  so  far  as  that  subject  came  within  the 
range  of  his  observations.  It  is  that  part  of  his  report  which  is  now 
forwarded. 

Very  respectfully,  Herbert  A.  Gill, 

Acting  Oammisaianer, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Wa^hingtanj  i>.  (7« 


dead  pups. 

The  matter  of  dead  pups  is  one  which  I  can  only  discuss  briefly,  as 
the  terrible  mortality  reported  in  recent  years  occurs  late  in  the  season, 
after  the  date  on  wluch  my  observations  closed. 

I  saw  a  number  of  dead  pups  during  my  sojourn,  but  do  not  think  that 
the  total  would  exceed  150  for  all  the  St.  Paul  rookeries.  The  largest 
number  were  at  the  north  end  ef  Tolstoi  rookery,  where  I  observed  70 
in  one  small  area  and  about  25  more  a  little  farther  south,  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  area  referred  to  was  occupied  earlier  in  the  season  by  a 
great  mass  of  seals,  and  I  regard  the  number  of  dead  pups  found  here 
as  representing  the  ordinary  mortality  of  the  young.    These  pups  were 
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not  in  the  water  or  at  the  water's  edge  or  in  positions  where  they  could 
be  supposed  to  have  been  cast  np  by  storms. 

On  August  2  I  counted  23  dead  pups  on  Ketavie  rookery.  These 
were  all  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  rookery,  and  there  were  none  at  the 
water's  edge.  A  few  dead  pups  were  found  on  the  highest  parts  of  sev- 
eral of  the  rookeries,  and  these,  as  Mr.  Townsend  suggested,  were  sach 
as  had  been  worried  to  death  by  the  bachelors  which  hang  about  the 
rear  of  the  rookeries.  On  severEd  occasions  I  saw  young  bachelor  seals 
snatch  pups  away  from  the  pods  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  rookeries, 
and  badger  them  about  as  if  they  had  been  cows. 

On  Ketavie  rookery,  op  July  27, 1  saw  a  youngish  bull  at  the  back  of 
the  rookery  seize  a  pup  out  of  one  of  the  upper  pods  with  his  teeth  and 
carry  it  up  the  hillside.  He  dropped  it  several  times,  but  picked  it  ap 
again.  The  pup  presently  bit  at  his  assailant,  and  when  the  attention 
of  the  latter  was  distracted,  ran  away  down  the  hill  again.  Another 
pup,  apparently  brought  up  the  slope  by  this  same  bidl,  had  crawled 
in  under  a  rock,  so  that  it  could  not  be  reached. 

On  August  5,  on  Ketavie,  I  saw  a  bachelor  attempting  to  copulate 
with  one  of  these  pups.  The  instinct  of  reproduction  seems  to  spring 
up  at  an  early  age  in  the  seals,  and  hence  these  unnatural  assaults  on 
the  pups.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Townsend  in  thinking  that  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  de^  pups  found  high  up  on  the  rookeries  are  such  as  have 
been  worried  to  death  in  the  manner  indicated.  Some  of  these  pupa, 
however,  are  doubtless  such  as  have  wandered  away  from  their  mothers, 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  rookery,  and  have  died  of  starvation. 

ESTIMATES  OF  NUMBER  OF  SEALS. 

When  Mr.  Townsend  arrived  on  St.  Paul  in  July  we  endeavored  to 
obtain  data  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  seals  present.  With  this 
in  view  we  went  to  Ketavie,  Lukannon,  Tolstoi,  and  the  Lagoon  rook- 
eries and  made  an  actual  count  as  far  as  the  conditions  would  permit 
As  we  proceeded  it  soon  became  apparent  that  to  count  all  of  the 
severed  classes  of  seals  was  impracticable.  The  first  difficulty  that  we 
encountered  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  roughness  of  the  ground  prevented 
us  from  seeing  some  of  the  harems  distinctly,  and  we  were  unable  to  go 
down  among  the  seals  without  stampeding  them.  Later  we  came  upon 
the  triangles  or  wedges  of  breeding  seals  massed  as  close  together  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  lie.  It  was  necessary  to  use  a  field  glass  in 
investigating  these  groups,  and  as  there  were  no  salient  points  which 
could  l^  picked  out,  as  the  count  proceeded  the  eye  soon  became  con- 
fused and  the  count  lost.  The  larger  groups  of  pups  presented  the 
same  difficulty.  This  class  was  omitted  later  on,  because  on  areas  which 
had  to  be  viewed  from  a  distance  so  large  a  proportion  of  pups  were 
concealed  by  the  bowlders  that  the  count  could  not  be  at  all  relied  upon. 
We  came  eventually  te  count  only  the  cows.  At  the  Lagoon  we  counted 
by  passing  in  front  of  the  rookery  in  a  boat,  using  a  low-power  glass. 
The  harems  were  separated  here  by  considerable  intervals,  and  as  the 
whole  rookery  was  in  plain  view  there  was  no  obstacle  to  counting. 

On  Ketavie  we  counted  without  a  glass  for  the  most  part,  going  down 
among  the  seals  as  best  we  could,  and  the  same  course  was  pnrsaed  st 
Lukannon  and  Tolstoi. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  our  count  is  mathematically  accurate,  bat 
I  believe  that  a  sufficiently  large  area  was  covered  to  render  the  inae- 
curacy  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  An  actual  census  could 
be  made  only  by  driving  all  the  s^s  inland  and  passing  them  in 
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review,  or  photographing  the  rookeriea  from  overhead,  both  of  which 
proceedings  are  impracticable. 

The  enumeration  of  cows  on  the  Lagoon,  made  Jaly  10,  was  by  harems, 
as  follows: 

[Th*  nomben  indicate  breeding  femalee  in  eech  luoem.] 
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Total,  1,264. 


The  enumeration  of  cows  on  Ketavie,  made  July  8  to  10,  beginning 
at  the  south,  was  as  follows: 

[The  nombera  indicate  breeding  femalea  in  each  harem.] 
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Total,  2,640. 

Vote. — The  figures  in  i>arentheaee  refer  to  the  nmnber  of  bulls  with  the  group  of  cows, 
cases  several  harems  were  of  course  consolidated. 


In  these 


Mr.  Townsend  made  an  enumeration  of  a  portion  of  Lukannon  rookery 
on  July  12,  and  found  1,940  cows.  The  portion  of  this  rookery  on  which 
he  made  no  enumeration  is  sixteen  one-hundredths  of  the  total  area  of 
Ketavie  and  Lukannon,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  732  cows 
in  making  up  the  total  for  the  two  rookeries,  which  will  then  be  5,312 
cows. 

On  July  11 1  counted  the  cows  on  that  x>ortion  of  Tolstoi  rookery 
under  the  cliffs  at  the  south  end,  as  follows: 

[The  numbers  indieate  breeding  females  in  each  harem.] 
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Total,  1,624. 


This  portion  of  Tolstoi  rookery  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  area, 
and  the  enumeration  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  basis  for  ascertaining  the 
average  size  of  harems  and  for  forming  an  estimate  for  the  whole  area. 
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The  area  of  the  several  rookeries  on  St.  Paal  in  July  of  the  present 
vear,  as  indicated  on  the  maps  made  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Townsend,  is  shom 
below.  I  have  divided  the  total  area  in  the  case  of  each  rookery  into 
two  parts,  on  one  of  which  the  seals  are  distributed  about  as  on  the 
parts  counted  as  regards  density,  and  on  the  other  are  massed  together. 
The  areas  are  eb  follows : 


Upper  Zapadnie 

Lower  Zapadnie 

Tolatoi 

Lagoon 

Reef 

Ketavie  and  Lnkannon 

Little  Polaviiia 

BigPolavina 

Kortheaat  Point 


BqtMre/ut, 

168,784 

181,725 

160,580 

82,241 

880,528 

226,303 

20,060 

64,748 

878,840 


SqumnM 

51.M 

8ii,n 


iu,yi 


lt.9 


Employing  again  Mr.  Townsend's  maps,  I  find  that  the  1,264  cows 
counted  on  the  Lagoon  rookery  covered  an  area  of  82,241  square  feet^ 
making  the  average  occupied  by  each  cow  65  square  feet.  The  4^10 
cows  counted  on  Ketavie  and  Lukannon  rookeries  covered  189,712  square 
feet,  or  46  square  feet  for  each  cow. 

On  Tolstoi  1,520  cows  occupied  44,699  square  feet^  or  29  square  feet 
for  each. 

The  average  is  as  follows: 

S^araftflt 

Lagoon  Tookery 65 

KetaTie  and  Lnkannon  rookerioB 46 

Tolstoi 29 

Ayerage 4S 

If  we  divide  the  number  representing  the  total  area  of  the  rookeries 
on  St.  Paul  by  46  we  should  find  thereby  the  number  of  cows  It 
happens,  however,  as  already  stated,  that  on  certain  x>ortion8  of  the 
rookeries  the  seals  are  massed  together,  and  for  these  areas  it  has  been 
decided  to  consider  the  average  density  as  double  that  of  the  remaining 
parts,  which  would  give  us  23  square  feet  as  the  average  area  occupied 
by  each  cow. 

The  cows  on  the  whole  area  of  the  Lagoon  rookery  having  been 
counted,  the  number  obtained  by  this  enumeration  wOl  be  included 
instead  of  an  estimate,  and  the  same  course  will  be  taken  with  Lukan- 
non and  Ketavie  rookeries. 

The  result  is  as  follows: 

Oom. 

Lagoon  rookery 1,264 

Ketavie  and  Lnkannon  rookeries 6,313 

Tolstoi.  Reef,  Little  Polavina^  BigPolayina,  Northeast  Point,  Upper  Zapadnie, 
and  Lower  Zapadnie  rookeries 54,860 

Total 61,436 
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On  St.  George,  by  the  same  method,  we  And  the  following: 


Bookery. 


Zapadnie 

Btairy  Arleel 

Kortta 

UtUeSaat... 
SMt 


Total 


Number 
of  oowt. 


Sq.fMt, 
128,171 

i.TOa 

64,329 

1,896 

128,868 

1,800 

24,254 

627 

67,884 

1,476 

8,087 


The  total  for  the  two  islands  will  be  as  follows: 

Gown. 

St.  Paul 61,436 

St.  George 8,987 

Total 70,428 

The  namber  of  breeding  bulls,  providing  one  for  every  16  cows,  as 
already  determined,  will  be  as  follows: 

BulLi. 

St.  Paul * 3,839 

St.  George 563 

Total 4,403 


ESTIMATE   OF   BACHELORS. 

To  connt  tbe  bachelor  seals  on  the  hauling  grounds  is  a  much  more 
difiQcult  task  than  to  count  the  breeding  cows.  The  bachelors  are  much 
of  the  time  in  movement,  going  down  to  and  returning  from  the  water, 
fighting  among  themselves,  etc.  Furthermore,  they  lie  pretty  evenly 
distributed  over  the  areas  they  occupy,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult 
to  select  a  single  x)oint  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  as  tbe  count  proceeds. 
For  these  reasons  a  count  of  the  bachelors  is  in  most  places  practically 
impossible.  But  there  are  other  difficulties  as  well.  The  bachelors  at 
the  water's  edge  and  back  of  the  rookeries  are  scattered  and  frequently 
in  situations  in  which  they  can  not  be  well  seen.  On  the  large  hauling 
grounds  the  '' drives"  cause  the  number  to  rise  and  fall.  Where  there 
are  a  thousand  to-day  there  will  be  only  a  hundred  tomorrow.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  weather  these  young  males  resort  to  the  land  in 
great  numbers,  while  under  other  conditions  they  remain  in  the  water. 
All  these  disturbances  and  changes  cause  any  direct  count  to  be  of  little 
▼alue. 

The  counting  of  the  bachelors  being  deemed  impracticable,  it  remains 
to  consider  whether  an  estimate  of  their  number  can  be  made.  It  is 
known  by  official  count  how  many  seals  are  killed  during  the  season, 
and  counts  were  also  made  by  myself  and  by  the  assistant  Treasury 
agent  this  year  of  the  number  rejected  from  the  majority  of  the  killings. 

There  is  great  confusion  in  the  <<  pods  "  or  little  bands  of  seals  when 
the  killers  attack  them,  and  the  seals  rejected  when  once  started  often 
move  off  rapidly.  Hence  the  enumeration  of  the  rejected  seals  can 
not  invariably  be  made  with  entire  accuracy.  Still,  as  I  learned  by 
recounting,  the  error  is  only  slight,  and  not  sufficient  to  affect  the 
general  result.  We  have  then  an  exact  count  of  the  number  killed 
and  an  approximately  accurate  account  of  those  rejected.  Upon  ascer- 
taining what  relation  the  latter  bears  to  the  former  we  can  determine 
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quite  accurately  how  many  seals  are  driven  off  the  hauling  grooodi 
The  following  table  embodies  these  data  for  St.  Paul  Island : 


Date. 


1895. 

Jnne  20 

24 

26 

July    1 

2 

8 

9 

10 

15 

17 

19 

22 

87 

Aug.  1 


Bookery. 


NortheMt  Point . 
Reef 


Number 
klUed. 


Halfway  Poiii  t 

BugUahBay 

Zapadnie 

LiikanDon J 

Northeast  l*o  i  u  t 

.....do 

Beef. 


Halfway  Point... 

Zapadnie 

Northeast  Point.. 

Lakannon 

Beef  (Zoltoi)  only. 


Total. 


1.961 
1.548 
575 
751 
861 
304 
960 
431 
1,138 
824 
834 
827 
286 
186 


Number 
rf^jeoted. 


1.607 
1,487 

575 
1,126 
1,405 

647 
1,440 

800 
8,822 

796 
1,856 
8,236 

931 

704 


Peroent- 

•geof 

rejeoted. 


Percent. 
045 
a  49 

50 

60 
a68 

64 

60 

66 

70 

71 

69 

78 

76.6 

79.S 


Total  (flit- 

kted)rf 


8,e 

1,87 

%m 
Lfli 
im 

1.81 

!.« 

1,U7 

tm 

8.06 


n,m 


a  Estimated. 

Non. — Some,  baehelorp  were  killed  before  June  20,  but  the  number  was  very  amaU  and  wffl  aH 
•ifoct  the  general  estimate.    These  killings  were  as  follows : 


Bate. 

Bookery. 

NnmlMr 
kilM. 

ICay  27 

28 

Northeast  Point - 

1 

Beef 

71 

June   i 

Northeast  Point 

3 

4 

Reef 

n 

8 

Northeast  Point 

3 

18 

Tolstoi 

Ul 

16 

Northeast  Point 

2 

Total 

m 

The  total  number,  28,970,  which  represents  quite  accurately  the  num- 
ber of  seals  driven  from  the  hauling  grounds  during  the  season,  would 
also  represent  the  number  of  individual  seals  on  those  grounds  duriDg 
June  and  July,  did  not  the  rejected  ones  return  to  their  place.  As  it  is 
known,  however,  that  many  do  so  return — and  may  l>e  considered  prob- 
able that  all  those  rejected  return  to  one  or  other  of  the  groanda — ^it  is 
evident  that  in  this  total  some  seals  are  counted  twice  or  three  times. 
To  find  the  correct  total  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  reduction  for 
those  seals  which  appear  in  the  drives  more  than  once,  and  this  is  a  most 
difficult  matter  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Some 
facts  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table  are  of  interest  in  this  connectioii. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  seals  on  each  of  the  rookeries 
IB  practically  the  same  at  different  parts  of  the  season.  This  agrees 
with  what  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  true;  that  is,  in  a  short  time  after 
the  bachelors  have  been  driven  from  a  hauling  ground  there  appear  lo 
be  as  many  seals  present  again  as  there  were  at  first.  The  rnunben 
from  the  foregoing  table  are  as  follows : 

Northeast  Point: 

June  20 &66I 

July  8  (to  10) 8,681 

July  22 8^063 

Beef: 

June  24 3.096 

July  15 3, 460 

Halfway  Point: 

June  26 1,160 

July  17 1,117 
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ZmMdnia: 

July  2 2,266 

July  19 2,690 

Lnkannon : 

Julys 1,011 

July  27 1,217 

Again,  the  proportion  of  seals  rejected  from  the  killing  grounds 
increases  gradually  as  the  season  advances.  As  shown  by  the  table  at 
the  first  killing  I  observed  that  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  driven  up  were 
rejected.  This  was  on  June  26.  On  August  1,  the  last  killing  of  the 
season,  the  per  cent  rejected  was  79.2  of  the  whole  number  driven  up. 
The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  rejected  seals  is  reasonably  regular. 
That  there  should  be  such  a  proportional  increase  is  of  course  to  be 
expected,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
kiUable  seals  decreases  as  the  season  advances,  whether  a  hauling 
ground  has  been  swept  over  previously  or  not.  Thus,  50  per  cent  of 
the  seals  were  rejected  from  the  first  drive  from  Polavina  on  June  26, 
and  64  per  cent  from  the  first  drive  from  Lukannon  on  July  3.  Simi- 
larly, we  find  that  73  per  cent  were  rejected  from  a  third  drive  from 
Northeast  Point  on  July  22,  while  76.5  per  cent  were  rejected  from  a 
second  drive  from  Lukannon,  which  took  place  five  days  later. 

Another  matter  to  receive  attention  before  a  general  estimate  is 
made  relates  to  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  the  bachelors 
are  arriving  at  the  island.  My  own  observations  are  of  no  value  in 
this  connection,  because^  as  the  foregoing  table  shows,  the  two  largest 
hauling  grodnds  at  least  were  fiill  before  I  arrived.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  other  observers  on  this  point. 

Bryant^  referring  to  the  year  1869,  states  that  ^^  by  the  middle  of  June 
all  the  males,  except  the  great  body  of  the  yearlings,  have  arrived." 
(N.  A.  Pinnipeds,  p.  384.)  The  American  Bering  Sea  commissioners, 
quoting  various  observers,  state  that  they  "begin  to  arrive  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  islands  soon  after  the  bulls  have  taken  up  their  positions  upon 
tlie  rookeries,  but  the  greater  number  appear  toward  the  latter  part  of 
May."    (United  States,  No.  6,  Bering  Sea  Arbitration,  p.  120.) 

These  statements  are  not  so  definite  as  could  be  desired,  and  I  do  not 
find  any  others  that  are  more  so ;  but  from  the  foregoing  table  it  appears 
probable  that  while  the  hauling  grounds  fill  up  early  in  June,  bachelors 
continue  to  arrive  in  greater  or  less  numbers  until  August.  If  this  is 
not  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  comparatively  large 
numbers  of  killable  seals  can  be  found  late  in  July. 

Whether  the  seals  return  to  the  same  hauling  groands  as  that  from 
which  they  are  driven  is  x)erhaps  of  no  great  moment,  as  the  net  result 
appears  to  be  the  same  whether  they  do  or  do  not. 

Taking  the  six  weeks  in  the  foregoing  table  as  the  period  during 
which  the  hauling  grounds  are  frill,  we  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
regarding  the  number  of  bachelors  in  the  following  way: 

The  number  killed  between  June  20  and  August  1,  as  shown  by  the 
official  count,  is  11,045.  Earlier  in  the  year  353  were  kiUed,  making  a 
total  of  11,398.  To  this  amount  is  to  be  added  the  number  rejected 
from  the  first  drives  from  each  of  the  several  hauling  grounds,  viz: 

Northeast  PoiDt '. 1,603 

The  Beef 1,487 

HalfWay  Point 575 

English  Bay 1,126 

Zanadnie 1,405 

Lukannon 647 

Total 6,843 
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We  have  then  to  find  oat  how  many  new  individaals  were  ammg 
the  seals  rejected  from  the  subsequent  drives.  The  proportion  rejected 
from  the  first  drive  from  Northeast  Point  was  estimated  as  45  per  ocait; 
from  the  second  drive^  60  per  cent  and  65  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  ^ 
per  cent;  from  the  third  drive,  73  per  cent  The  increase  in  the  seeond 
and  third  drives  is  17.5  and  28  per  cent,'  respectively.  These  percent- 
ages  we  may  take  to  be  those  of  the  new  individuals. 

We  may  make  up  the  total,  therefore,  in  the  following  ntianner: 

Number  kiUed  Jane  20 1,961 

Rejected  Jnne  20 .• 1,60? 

Number  killed  July  9  and  10 %m 

Additional  per  cent  rejected  July  9  and  10 fif 

Number  killed  July  22 W 

Additional  per  cent  rejected  July  22 413 

Total "mS 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  seals  on  the  hauling  groand  dur- 
ing the  six  weeks.  Treating  the  other  hauling  grounds  in  the  same 
manner,  we  have  the  following  amounts: 

Northeast  Point , 6,4]5 

Reef 6,935 

Halfway  Point 1,681 

English  Bay 1,877 

Zapadnie 8^551 

Lnkannon 1,5ft 

Total - 2mI5 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  considerably  less  than  the  number  driven, 
viz,  28,970,  but  it  represents,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  nearly  the  oor 
rect  number  of  seals  present  on  the  hauling  ground  during  the  perioi 

This  total,  21,049,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  bachelors 
have  arrived  by  August  1.  But  as  at  the  last  killing,  on  that  date, 
about  20  per  cent  of  killable  seals  were  still  obtainable  from  the  num- 
ber driven  up,  it  would  appear  that  if  killings  were  made  later  (at 
least  up  to  the  end  of  August)  a  small  number  of  new  seals  would  be 
obtained. 

I  calculate  that  this  would  not  exceed  2,000  seals  for  all  the  hauling 
grounds.  Adding  this  to  the  total  previously  obtained,  we  have  23,019 
for  the  whole  number  of  bachelor  seals  on  the  hauling  grounds  dnriog 
the  season.  This  includes  only  the  grounds  from  which  drives  were 
made,  and  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  grounds  at  Ketavie  and  tiie 
Lagoon,  which  were  not  disturbed;  also  the  areas  back  of  the  breeding 
grounds  and  the  fringe  at  the  water's  edge.  For  the  Ketavie  hauling 
ground  I  estimate  from  my  observations  that  the  number  should  be 
about  500,  for  the  Lagoon  hauling  ground  400. 

For  the  areas  back  of  the  breeding  grounds  and  the  water  front  no 
reliable  estimate  can  be  made.  These  bachelors  are  constantly  moving 
about,  and  were  also  more  or  less  disturbed  in  some  places  this  season^ 
at  least  by  persons  passing  to  and  fro.  The  bachelors  at  the  water's 
edge  doubtless  go  to  the  terminal  hauling  grounds,  and  may  perhaps 
sa^ly  be  regarded  as  already  estimated  for. 

If  one-tenth  were  added  tbr  these  scattered  bands  of  bachelors,  it 
would  probably  be  sufficient;  but  this  is  a  purely  nominal  estimate. 

To  recapitulate,  the  total  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Nnmber  of  seals  killed  May  27  to  August  1 11,98S 

Additional  seals  on  the  hauling  grounds  from  which  driyes  are  made 9,661 

Seals  on  the  hauling  grounds  n*om  which  drives  arc  not  made  (Ketavie  aod 

Lagoon) 900 

Number  of  seals  in  scattered  bauds  back  of  the  rookeries 2^195 

Total 9ikU4 
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Brining  together  the  estimates  for  all  the  classes  of  sealSi  we  have 
the  following: 

St.  Panl: 

Baohelon 24,144 

Breeding  balls 3,839 

Cows .• 61,436 

Paps 46,077 

135, 496 

St.  George: 

Baohelors 

Breeding  bulls 663 

Cows 8,987 

Paps 6,741 

20,481 

Total  namber  of  seals  on  both  islands 155,977 

In  my  judgment  the  foregoing  estimate  is  fairly  reliable;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  an  estimate.  In  a  matter  so 
extremely  complex,  and  with  factors  so  constantly  varying,  I  do  not 
think  any  estimate  can  be  made  which  will  approximate  the  truth  more 
than  somewhat  remotely. 

The  chief  use  of  such  calculations  in  the  present  connection  is.  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  elimination  of  fanciful  estimates  of  the  number  oi  seals. 
Thus,  a  statement  that  there  are  a  million  or  half  a  million  seals  on  the 
islands  may  safely  be  disregarded,  as  may  equally  any  claim  that  there 
are  but  a  few  thousand  remaining.  It  is  probably  as  imx>ortant  to  know 
how  many  seals  are  on  any  one  or  two  of  the  rookeries  as  to  know  how 
many  are  on  all  of  them,  and  this  can  be  ascertained  with  fair  accuracy, 
as  shown  by  the  enumerations  of  Ketavie  and  the  Lagoon  rookeries 
made  this  year.  If  it  is  found  in  July,  1897,  that  there  are  3,000  cows 
on  the  Lagoon  rookery,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  this  rookery  has 
doubled  in  two  years. 

PRB8BNT  CONDITION  OP  THE  ROOKERIES  A8  REGARDS  THE 

DECREASE  OF  SEALS. 

The  three  questions  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  before  visit- 
ing the  islands  as  the  most  important  ones  for  consideration  are 
extremely  difficult  to  answer.  They  relate  to  the  present  conditions  as 
regards  the  decrease  in*the  number  of  seals,  the  cause  of  the  decrease, 
and  the  remedy.  I  realize  now,  perhaps  even  more  Mly  than  before  I 
visited  the  islands,  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  find  a  solution  to  these 
problems  which  will  fill  every  need  and  meet  every  objection.  Never- 
theless, I  address  myself  to  the  task,  with  the  hope  that  what  I  have  to 
offer  may  prove  at  least  suggestive. 

As  regards  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals,  there  is  little  to  say. 
All  i)ersons  who  have  visited  the  islands  in  recent  years  are  agreed  that  a 
decreasehas  taken  place,  and  I  found  no  reason  to  dispute  this  conclusion. 
Being  on  the  ground  during  only  one  season,  I  was  unable  of  course 
to  make  comparative  observations,  but  the  condition  of  the  rocks  and 
herbage  back  of  the  present  rookeries  testifies  in  an  unmistakable  man- 
ner to  the  fact  of  their  greater  magnitude  in  past  years.  To  take  one 
instance:  On  the  great  inclined  plain  or  <<  parade  ground"  on  the  reef, 
which  is  now  covered  with  low  grass  and  flowers,  and  from  a  little  dis- 
tance resembles  a  lawn  of  large  extent,  the  cavities  of  the  lava  bowl- 
ders are  filled  with  a  dull  felt-like  substance,  which  upon  examination 
proves  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  hairs  of  fur  seals  interwoven  and 
matted  down.    Tms  substance  could  not  be  made  up  from  stray  hairs 
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blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  or  from  such  as  might  be  leftby 
the  passing  seals  daring  a  drive.  It  betokens  the  former  presence  ffi 
nnmerons  seals  for  a  considerable  period  on  gronnd  now  complete!; 
abandoned. 

Wherever  this  matted  hair  is  found  aj)undantly  the  tops  of  the  rocki 
are  worn  smooth,  a  condition  due  clearly  to  the  presence  at  some  time 
of  living  seals. 

At  the  back  of  all  the  rookeries,  often  for  a  distance  of  200  to  300 
feet  or  still  more,  this  phenomenon  is  observable,  and  even  among  the 
high  grass  farther  back,  where  the  rocks  are  abundantly  covered  with 
lichens,  a  careful  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  matted  haifj 
though  usually  in  a  friable  and  decomposed  condition. 

On  the  Eeef  '^ parade  ground"  I  examined  an  area  aboat  50  feet 
square,  which,  according  to  photographs  taken  by  the  commission  in 
1891,  was  completely  bare  in  that  year,  and  found  that  it  was  ftilly  one- 
half  covered  with  grass  and  flowering  plants.  This  indicates  that  sooie 
of  the  changes  at  least  are  of  very  recent  origin,  and  can  in  nowise  be 
regarded  as  ancient. 

Such  facts  as  I  have  mentioned  demonstrate  that  at  no  distant  time 
in  the  past  the  seals  covered  much  more  ground  than  they  did  this  year. 

Of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  last  year  I  can  not  sp^ 
entirely  from  personal  experience.  For  a  knowledge  of  tihe  conditions 
in  1894  I  have  relied  on  the  photographs  and  charts  prepared  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  naturalist  of  the  Albatross.  These  charts  and  photographs 
for  1894  I  examined  to  some  extent  while  on  the  ground  this  snminer, 
and  more  in  detail  since  returning  to  Washington.  In  the  latter 
instance  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  comparing,  side  by  side  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Townsend,  those  of  1894  with  those  of  1896. 

The  work  this  year  was  done  about  ten  days  later  than  last,  on 
account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season.  Making  all  allowances  for 
seasonal  and  other  influences,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aflftrming  that  the 
seals  were  considerably  less  abundant  this  year  than  last. 

As  already  explained,  the  photographs  were  made  under  conditions 
unfavorable  in  many  ways,  and  some  of  them  are  not  serviceable  for 
comparison.  In  others  the  shrinkage  of  the  rookeries  is  very  noticeable 
and  should  be  evident  to  untrained  eyes.  This  is  true  of  the  views 
from  stations  1,  4,  and  5,  Northeast  Point;  sti^tions  21  and  24,  Pola- 
vina;  station  12,  Lukannon;  stations  14, 14^,  and  15,  Ketavie;  stations 
16, 17,  and  18,  Eeef;  station  11  and  Station  F,  Tolstoi ;  station  7%  Lower 
Zapadnie;  station,  2  Korth  rookery  (St.  George),  and  Station  B,  Little 
East  rookery  (St.  George).  The  changes  which  are  observable  result 
chiefly  from  a  recession  from  areas  of  the  rookeries,  or  a  general  shrink- 
age along  the  inland  borders.  Accompanying  these  changes  is  a  ten- 
dency in  breediug  grounds,  formerly  of  great  continuous  len^h,  to  break 
up  into  detached  areas.  This  is  very  noticeable  at  Northeast  Point, 
Polavina,  and  Lower  Zapadnie,  St.  Paul,  and  Great  East,  North,  and 
Zapadnie  rookeries,  St.  George,  and  may  be  observed  both  in  the  pho- 
tographs and  charts  of  1895,  when  compared  with  those  of  1894.  As 
Mr.  Townsend  informs  me  that  he  will  report  on  these  changes  in  detafl, 
and  as  the  photographs  and  charts  are  his  own  work,  and  fturthermore, 
as  his  experience  runs  back  over  many  seasons,  I  donotdeemitimiK>rtant 
to  enter  more  into  details  here.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Townsend  that  a 
noticeable  shrinkage  of  the  breeding  grounds  has  taken  place  sinoe 
1894.  I  regard  the  herds  as  in  a  very  precarious  condition  as  regards 
preservation,  and  while  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  fix  limits  in  such  a 
case,  if  the  off-shore  sealing  ox>erations  continue  as  at  present  I  should 
ezi>ect  to  see  the  cows  practically  exterminated  in  less  than  five  years. 
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CAUSB  OF   THE  DBCRBA8B  OF   SEALS. 

It  has  been  genially  conceded  that  the  decrease  of  the  seals  is  doe 
to  human  interference,  and  in  view  of  the  many  known  cases  of  extermi- 
nation by  human  agency  there  is  no  reason  for  dissent  from  this  opinion. 
When  we  go  a  step  farther,  however,  and  inquire  what  special  form  of 
interference  is  responsible  for  the  results  observed,  we  are  met  at  once 
by  diversity  of  opinion.  Men  have  located  and  carried  on  the  ordinary 
operations  of  life  on  the  seal  islands.  They  have  killed  seals  on  the 
islands.  They  have  intruded  upon  the  resorts  of  the  seals  and  driven 
off  certain  classes  of  these  animals.  They  have  killed  mature  males  and 
young  on  land,  and  both  males  and  nursing  and  pregnant  females  at 
sea.  Some  of  these  operations  ceased  many  years  ago,  and  others  are 
still  carried  on.  Out  of  all  these  factors  of  destruction,  old  and  new, 
we  are  called  upon  to  select  the  one  or  ones  which  are  responsible  for 
the  effects  observed,  and  with  whose  cessation  the  decrease  would  like- 
wise cease.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  I  conceive  that  this  can 
not  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute. 
Conclusions  have  to  be  based  largely  on  opinions,  rather  than  on  facts, 
and  as  long  as  these  opinions  can  be  challenged  the  conclusions  will 
fail  to  receive  universal  acceptance. 

Putting  aside  the  effects  of  all  past  forms  of  interference,  however, 
as  intangible,  we  know  what  operations  are  going  on  to-day  and  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  seal  herds.  We  know  that  the  seals  of  all  classes 
have  greatly  decreased  in  number  and  have  shown  that  the  decrease  is 
still  going  on.  We  know  that  considerable  numbers  of  male  and  of 
nurslBg  and  pregnant  female  seals  are  killed  at  sea,  and  that  considerable 
numbers  of  male  seals  are  killed  on  land.  Now,  whether  few  or  many 
males  r^nain  is  of  no  consequence,  so  long  as  there  are  enough  to 
fertilise  the  females. 

My  observations  during  the  past  summer  show  that  there  are  enough, 
and  that  tlK^  are  desirous  of  taking  part  in  reproduction.  If  this  is 
not  true,  why  are  there  always  males  hovering  about  the  water's  edge 
and  attempting  to  intercept  the  females  as  they  leave  the  rookeriest 
Why  are  there  small  harems  at  the  water's  edge  (and  even  in  the  water) 
which  are  constantly  being  broken  up  by  the  stronger  bulls  near  by  t 
Why  are  there  new  harems  formed  at  the  back  of  the  rookeries 
(the  cows  with  pups)  at  the  close  of  the  season?  Why  are  the  pups 
harassed  t  If  there  were  not  enough  bulls  to  fertilize  the  females,  or  if 
the  buUs  lacked  vigor,  none  of  these  things  would  occur.  But  they  do 
occur,  as  I  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes.  Hence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  number  of  bulls  is  sufficient  for  present 
purposes  of  reproduction,  and  that  the  buUs  are  virile.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  however,  that  the  number  of  males  has  not  decreased.  This 
is  conceded,  but,  as  already  stated,  the  fact  is  of  no  interest  in  the 
present  connection  if  enough  remain. 

When  we  turn  to  considOT  the  female  seals,  we  find  that  the  question 
assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  there 
are  enough  females.  Even  if  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
were  covered  completely  with  female  seals,  there  still  would  not  be  too 
many,  provided  there  were  males  enough  to  fertilize  them.  When, 
however,  we  find  the  females  decreasing  year  by  year,  there  is  every 
cause  for  alarm.  Taking  the  condition  regarding  males  as  they  are 
to-day,  the  question  we  are  considering  resolves  itself  to  this:  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  femalie  s^st    If  we  can  not  find  a  cause 
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which  will  be  accepted  by  the  unwilling  as  the  sole  cause,  we  can  il 
least  point  to  one  which  everyone  must  admit  demands  serious  con^ 
eration.  We  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  Treasury  agents  of  tto 
islands  that  they  counted  this  fall  on  St.  Paul  23,000  dead  paps.  Bmj 
unbiased  observer  is  convinced  that  the  cows  suckle  only  their  owi 
offspring;  hence,  unless  these  pups  died  of  natural  causes,  it  is  certaii 
that  23,000  cows  were  destroyed  at  sea.  That  a  large  number  of  oon 
were  destroyed  by  sealers  we  know  from  the  investigations  of  the  can- 
mission,  and  we  know,  also,  that  the  pups  were  in  such  positions  aod 
condition  as  to  indicate  clearly  that  they  died  of  starvation.  Is  Hun 
any  reason  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  femakil 
Certainly  not. 

Now,  whether  this  is  the  only  cause  of  the  decrease  of  females  or  luik 
is  of  no  great  moment,  since,  in  its  operation,  it  is  a  sufficient  one  to 
depopulate  the  rookeries.  He  would  be  regarded  a  very  foolish  man  wl» 
should  spend  time  and  money  in  investigating  obscure  causes  of  the  km 
of  his  fowl  while  the  fox  was  oi)enly  stealing  hens  from  the  roost  So 
long  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  destruction  is  discovered,  it  is  of  no  pracfr 
cal  importance  to  search  for  others,  since  if  this  one  continues  to  operate 
it  will  destroy  the  rookeries,  whether  other  causes  are  discovert  mi 
eradicated  or  not 

As  it  was  a  part  of  my  instructions  to  search  for  obscure  deleteriooB 
agencies,  however,  I  will  say  that  I  kept  the  matter  constantly  in  ndnd, 
but  was  unable  to  discover  anything  of  importance.  The  seals  appeared 
to  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  I  did  not  see  more  than  five  adult  dead  w^ 
about  the  rookeries  during  my  sojourn  on  St.  PauL  These  were  all 
males.  Mr.  Townsend  informed  me  of  the  presence  of  a  dead  female  on 
Ketavie  rookery,  but  I  did  not  see  it  mysel£  It  may  be  said  that  then 
is  no  mortality  or  females  on  the  islands  before  the  pelagic  sealing  begim^ 
as  there  certainly  would  be  if  the  seals  were  in  anywise  diseased. 

No  recognized  enemies  were  observed  about  the  islands,  witii  tbe 
exception  of  two  killer  whales.  These  I  observed  for  a  short  time  is 
front  of  Ketavie  rookery,  but  they  appeared  only  once.  The  imi>erfeo- 
tions  which  one  finds  among  the  seals  are  all  such  as  have  their  origin 
in  wounds  received  during  combats  or  result  from  falling  or  Jumpinf 
from  high  places  on  rocky  groimd. 

RBMBDIBS  FOR  THB  DBCREASB. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  present  shrinkage  of  the  rookeries  is  due  to 
human  interference,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  simplest  and  most  effectoal 
remedy  would,  of  course,  consist  in  stopping  for  a  term  of  years  idl 
sealing  operations  of  whatever  character  and  wherever  prosecuted.  It 
is  certain  that  no  harm  could  result  to  the  seal  herds  from  this  pio> 
ceeding,  and  even  if  the  proposition  that  the  decrease  is  due  to  humaD 
interference  should  not  be  sustained  (improbable  as  that  may  be),  tlie 
experiment  would  be  worth  all  it  might  cost.  It  may  be  deemed,  per- 
haps, that  the  application  of  this  remedy  is  impracticable  for  reasons 
of  state,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  injustice  to  those  i>ersons  who  hare 
money  invested  in  apparatus  of  the  fishery.  If  the  present  international 
situation  is  such  that  no  change  covering  the  whole  fishery  can  be  made^ 
it  is  useless  to  consider  the  subject  of  direct  remedies. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  decide  whether  such  a  cessation  of  aD 
sealing  operations  can  or  can  not  be  brought  about.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  it  can  not,  I  may  mention  two  plans,  in  the  nature  of  indi- 
rect remedies,  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  consideration,    Oiie  of  tbes^ 
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at  least  has  oooarred  to  other  investigators,  but  whether  prior  to  my  own 
studies  I  can  not  say. 

It  appears  to  me  entirely  feasible  to  brand  the  seals  with  a  property 
mark.  If  the  cows  are  to  be  so  treated,  it  would  be  best  to  place  the 
brand  on  the  back,  where  it  oouid  be  plainly  seen.  This  would  also 
haye  the  effect  of  rendering  the  skins  of  the  cows  unmarketable,  and 
there  would  be  no  object  in  destroying  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  in  proposing  this  plan  that  prop- 
erty so  branded  would  be  recognized  as  propedy  on  the  high  seas. 
Whether  this  would  be  the  case  I  can  not  venture  to  decide.^ 

KILLING  OP  FEMALES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OBJECTIONABLE 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  remark  that  I  should  depre- 
cate most  earnestly  the  a<loption  of  any  plan  to  bring  the  fur-seal  ques- 
tion to  an  end  by  a  wholesale  butchery  of  all  the  seals,  male,  female, 
and  young,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  do  not  think  tiiat  our  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  could  maintain  its  dignity  while  pursuing  such  a 
course.  It  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  spite,  which  would  be 
unbecoming  in  an  individual  and  much  more  so  in  a  nation. 

No  one  having  the  smallest  spark  of  love  for  nature  and  her  works 
who  had  visited  the  ftir-seal  islands  could  for  an  instant  entertain  a 
proposition  for  the  slaughter  of  the  seal  herds.  To  any  such  it  would 
seem  little  less  than  wholesale  murder. 

Putting  sentiment  aside,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  such  a  course  is 
necessary.  Even  if  the  patrol  of  Bering  Sea  is  suspended  and  sealers 
are  allowed  to  approach  the  islands,  the  time  will  speedily  come  when 
sealing  as  an  industry  will  cease  to  be  profitable  and  will  be  abandoned. 
There  will  still  be  a  remnant  of  seals  which^  unmolested,  will  increase 
and  once  more  cover  the  breeding  grounds.  In  the  interval  there  would 
be  time  for  the  cultivation  of  public  sentiment  in  this  country  and 
Europe  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  seals,  and  to  arrange  plans 
of  international  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  breeding  seals  are  slaughtered  on  the  rook- 
eries, one  more  species  will  be  add^  to  the  already  formidable  list  of 
those  which  have  been  exterminated  by  unwise  and  improvident  human 
action.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  in  the  highest  sense  immoral,  and 
no  less  inconsistent  with  the  true  aims  of  a  civilized  nation. 

1  Mr.  True  snggests  further  in  respect  to  this  subject  that,  in  case  of  the  presence 
of  pelagic  sealers  in  Bering  Sea  next  season,  the  entire  body  of  seals  might  be  driven 
back  from  the  rookeries  and  retained  in  the  ioland  lakes  and  laffoons  for  about  six 
weeks,  or  during  the  period  when  pelagic  sealing  is  mainly  oarriea  on  in  that  region. 
The  execution  of  such  a  plan  is  entirely  practicable  with  regard  to  all  grown  seals 
of  both  sexes,  but  it  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  pups  bom  Siat  season. 
If,  howeyer,  the  seals  were  held  inland  for  only  three  or  four  weeks,  the  majority  of 
the  pups  wonld  probably  be  saved,  as  they  could  exist  for  that  length  of  time  without 
feeding,  while  the  retention  on  land  of  the  grown  seals,  even  for  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  would  undoubtedly  cause  the  abandonment  of  nearly  all  pelagic  sealing. 

H.  Doc.  02,  pt.  4 36 
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OBSERVATIONS  DURING  A  CRUISE  ON  THE  SEAL- 
ING SCHOONER  LOUIS  OLSEN.  AUGUST,  1894. 


By  ▲.  B.  Alexandsb. 


LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAU 

U.  S.  Ck>]aa8SioK  of  Fish  and  FisHESiBSy 

Washinfftonj  D.  0.,  January  5, 1895. 

Sib:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  3d  instant  for  copies  of  the 
reports  for  1892, 1893,  and  1894  of  Mr.  Townsend  on  the  seal  rookeries 
of  Alaska,  and  the  report  for  1894  of  Mr.  Alexander  on  pelagic  sealing, 
I  beg  to  state  that  no  report  on  the  condition  of  the  seal  rookeries  in 
1892  was  made  by  Mr.  Townsend,  the  sabject  haying  received  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Btanley-Brown,  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Townsend^s  report  for  1893  was  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  February  26, 1894,  and  a  second  copy,  as  also  Mr. 
Townsend's  preliminary  rex)ort  covering  the  work  of  1894,  to  the  Assist- 
ant Seeretai^,  Mr.  Hamlin,  on  December  4  and  5, 1894.  Herewith  I 
have  the  honor  to  forward  copy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Alexander  cover- 
ing his  observations  during  l^e  sunmier  of  1894  on  pelagic  sealing. 
Very  respectfhUy^ 

Hbbbeet  a.  Gill, 
Acting  Oomfnisgianer. 
Hon.  O.  8.  Hamliu, 

AeHng  JSeoretarp  of  the  Treasury. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  LOUIS  OLSEN  IN  BERING  SEA. 

On  May  28, 1894, 1  left  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  the  City  of  Topeka  for  Sitka, 
and  from  there  took  passage  in  the  Orescent  City  for  Unalaska.  Soon 
after  arriving  at  the  latter  place  I  joined  the  Albatross  and  remained 
by  her  until  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  when  I  joined  the  pelagic 
sealing  schooner  Louis  Olseuj  of  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Captain  Gmllams, 
master,^  who  very  willingly  gave  me  passage  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations  on  the  s^ds  tsJten  by  him  during  the  open  season  in 
Bering  Sea. 

The  next  day,  in  latitude  54^  38^  north,  longitude  167^  04'  west,  we 
saw  our  first  sesds,  20  in  number,  12  of  which  were  ^<  sleepers."  In  the 
afternoon  we  saw  6  seals  about  a  half  mile  from  the  vessel  playing  in  a 
bunch  of  seaweed.  The  sea  at  the  time  was  perfectly  smooth,  with  a 
light  air  stirring.    Two  hunters  and  myself  started  out  in  a  boat  to 
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watch  them  and  see  how  near  we  oonld  approach  without  distoitia^ 
tiiem.  We  soon  learned  that  they  were  onnsnally  tame,  ae  we  ap- 
proached near  enongh  to  tonch  one  with  a  spear  x>ole.  l^ey  showed 
little  signs  of  fear  notwithstanding  that  we  were  within  30  feet  of  tim 
for  folly  five  minutes.  Diying  onder  the  seaweed  and  suddenly  thrust- 
ing their  heads  up  through  it  seemed  to  afford  them  great  pleasnra. 
They  paid  but  little  attention  to  us  and  seemed  almost  indififerent  as  to 
how  near  we  approached,  so  long  as  we  did  so  quietly.  This  caased 
the  hunters  to  exclaim  several  times,  ^^If  we  only  had  a  ^on  we  ooaM 
kill  them  aU."  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
tiiought  of  a  gun  should  be  uppermost  in  their  minds.  !Early  in  th« 
spring,  both  on  the  Korthwest  coast  and  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  seids  an 
sometimes  found  which  evince  little  signs  of  fear,  but  after  one  dxfi 
shooting  on  the  ground  they  become  very  wild  and  mistrust^Eiil,  and,  1^ 
a  crow  and  some  laud  animals,  seem  to  scent  a  gun  in  the  air. 

The  following  day,  July  31,  seals  were  plentifhl.  The  wind  being 
light  during  the  previous  night,  our  position  had  changed  but  littla 

On  August  1,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  spears  were  brought  fortii 
and  the  seal  on  them  broken.  While  this  was  going  on  many  remarb 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  first  day's  triaL  Some  of  the  hunters  wen 
already  discouraged,  and  were  confident  that  they  were  only  wastiDf 
time  by  attempting  to  use  spears.  The  thought  of  being  obliged  to 
adopt  the  primitive  weapon  of  the  Indian  was  indeed  humiliating  to 
them.  A  few  on  board  felt  more  hopeful  and  were  willing  to  give  the 
spear  a  Mr  trial.  Ever  since  leaving  Unalaska  the  hunters  had  been 
practicing  at  throwing  the  spear  pole.  Every  piece  of  floating  seaweed 
or  other  object  which  came  within  range  had  been  a  target.  On  seven! 
occasions  the  boats  had  been  lowered  and  a  supply  of  chips  and  smali 
pieces  of  wood  taken  along.  These  were  thrown  ahead  of  the  boat  as 
targets  to  throw  at.  It  was  soon  found  that  an  object  that  could  be 
readily  hit  at  a  distance  of  25  or  30  feet  from  the  vessel  was  not  so 
easily  reached  from  a  boat,  as  the  smallest  wave  would  cause  the  latter 
to  move  just  enough  to  make  the  pole  go  wide  of  its  mark.  A  day^ 
practice  in  throwing  from  the  boats  had  the  effect  of  teaching  tiie 
hunters  the  various  ways  of  holding  the  spear  to  make  more  sure  of 
its  hitting  the  mark  under  the  many  conditions  of  sea  and  wind.  All 
this  time  spear  throwing  had  been  carried  on  with  lifeless  objects  for  a 
mark.  The  opportunity  was  about  to  present  itself  of  exhibiting  skiS 
in  throwing  at  something  which,  if  missed  the  first  time,  would  not  be 
likely  to  remain  stationary  long  enough  to  give  the  marksman  another 
trial.  A  cool  head  and  steady  nerves  would  be  the  special  requirementB 
to  insure  a  successful  day's  hunt  should  seals  be  plentiful. 

The  first  day  of  August  did  not  prove  a  success  so  far  as  sealing  was 
concerned,  the  weather  being  too  foggy  to  send  out  the  boats.  Scatter- 
ing seals  were  observed  all  day,  but  they  were  all  "  travelers '^j  thatis^ 
they  were  all  moving  in  various  directions.  Our  noon  position  was  lati- 
tude 660  11'  north,  longitude  172°  01'  west.  The  next  day  seals  were 
less  numerous.  None  were  observed  in  the  forenoon;  in  the  afterDOon 
12  were  seen,  of  which  all  but  1  were  traveling  to  the  westward.  This 
individual  was  asleep;  a  boat  was  quickly  lowered  and  the  hunter  on 
watch  was  rowed  toward  it.  Before  the  boat  had  covered  half  the  dis- 
tance the  seal  showed  signs  of  waking  and  shortly  after  becoming  awaie 
of  approaching  danger  it  disappeared.  Our  noon  position  on  this  day 
was  latitude  67°  21'  north,  longitude  173o  46'  west.  Seals  here  were 
not  so  plentiful  as  they  were  flBirther  south.  In  the  afternoon  we  hove 
to  and  caught  2  cod  in  65  fothoms  of  water.    ISo  more  aeal  life  wsb 
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^bseired  nntQ  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  2  sleeping  seals 
were  siglited  in  latitude  57^  W  north,  longtitnde  173^  48'  west  Five 
boats  were  sent  out.  They  returned  at  5  p.  m.,  having  taken  no  seals, 
although  8  had  been  seen,  but  they  were  all  ^<  travelers."  Heavy  fog 
and  strong  indications  of  the  wind  breezing  up  fresh  caused  the  boats 
to  return  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would.  Jn  the  evening,  the  vessel 
being  hove  to,  several  seals  came  close  alongside.  They  seemed  to  be 
Tery  curious  to  know  what  we  were.  All  the  spears  on  board  were 
repeatedly  thrown  at  them,  but  they  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  just  out 
of  range.  Whistling  had  the  effect  of  enticing  them  close  aboard,  but 
the  sight  of  a  spear  or  two  being  aimed  at  them  would  cause  them, 
without  any  apparent  effort,  to  increase  their  distance  by  20  or  more 
feet. 

The  first  seal  captured  by  the  Olsen  was  on  August  4  in  latitude  57<^ 
60'  north,  longitude  113^  48'  west^  the  same  x)osition  recorded  on  the 
previous  day.  At  8.45  a.  m.  sail  was  made  and  at  10.45  the  boats  were 
lowered,  2  <^ sleepers"  having  been  seen.  The  weather  being  foggy 
the  boats  were  soon  lost  to  sight.  The  vessel  was  hove  to,  it  being 
much  easier  for  the  boats  to  keep  the  bearing  of  the  vessel  than  for 
the  vessel  to  keep  track  of  the  boats. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  had  left,  a  hand  line  was  put  over  in  70  fath- 
oms of  water.  An  hour's  fishing  resulted  in  18  cod,  the  average 
weight  of  which  was  about  12  pounds;  the  largest  weighed  not  far  from 
30  pounds.  All  but  2  of  the  cod  were  in  a  healthy  condition;  these 
2  had  sores  on  their  backs  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  which  had 
eaten  nearly  to  the  back  bone.  This  instance  is  especially  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  sores.  In  both  cases  they  were  situ- 
ated near  the  neck  directly  over  the  vertebra;  they  were  as  round  and 
smooth  as  if  cut  with  a  knife. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  fog  did  not  lift  during  the  day,  the  boats 
remained  out  until  9  p.  m.  The  result  of  the  day's  hunt  was  12  seals, 
4  males  and  8  females.  One  of  the  seals  had  previously  been  speared 
in  one  of  its  flippers,  as  it  was  nearly  severed  from  its  body,  showing 
that  the  seal  must  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to  firee  itself.  The  largest 
number  of  seals  was  taken  by  two  boats,  each  bringing  in  5|  two  other 
boats  captured  1  each,  and  the  remaining  two  boats  brought  in  nothing. 
About  50  seals  had  been  observed  from  the  boats,  the  most  of  which 
were  awake.  Only  an  occasional  individusd  had  been  noticed  during 
the  day  from  the  vessel,  the  fog  being  too  dense  to  see  more  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile.  In  no  instance  was  the  first  seal  thrown  at  captured, 
and  it  was  only  after  repeated  attempts  by  each  hunter  that  one  was 
hit.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  desire  of  each  hunter  to  be  the 
first  to  capture  a  seal,  combined  with  the  inexx>erienoe  of  throwing  the 
primitive  weapon,  was  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  poor  results. 
The  8  females  captured  were  all  nursing  seals :  but  little  food  was  found 
in  their  stomachs,  and  that  was  too  much  digested  to  determine  its 
character. 

On  the  5th  the  wind  and  weather  were  not  suitable  for  sealing,  a 
very  fresh  southeast  wind  prevailing,  and  in  order  to  keep  our  position 
the  vessel  was  hove  to  under  easy  sail.  A  large  number  of  seals  was 
noticed.  They  apparently  had  no  fixed  course,  but  would  swim  in  one 
direction  a  half  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  turn  and  go  in  an  opposite  way. 
The  wind  continued  fresh,  with  a  rough,  choppy  sea  until  the  following 
noon,  when  the  fog  which  had  come  in  during  the  night  lifted  and  the 
wind  suddenly  subsided  into  a  calm.  The  boats  were  put  in  readiness 
and  sent  out  for  an  afternoon's  hunt.    Oonsidering  the  state  of  the  sea 
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and  flie  time  of  startiBg,  a  fiiir  afternoon's  work  was  done,  10  Mris 
being  landed  on  deck  by  8.S0  p.  m.  Fifteen  of  the  number  were  feaaki 
and  4  males.  Only  6  had  food  in  their  stomaelifi.  Svery  hmite 
reported  seals  nnmeroiifi,  abont  half  of  the  number  being  adc^. 
They  slept  in  bunches  of  6  and  8,  and  when  aroased  ftom  t&ir  alw- 
ber  were  very  tame,  bat  owing  to  the  inexpeiienoe  of  the  hunteiB  will 
si>ears  in  a  comparatively  rough  sea,  the  saocessfal  throws  were  tn 
and  far  between.  Had  the  hunters  been  provided  with  ehotgusi 
instead  of  spears,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  hundred  or  more  seals  would 
have  been  nearer  the  day's  catch.  During  the  absence  of  the  bostii 
large  number  of  traveling  seals  had  been  seen  from  the  vessel,  and  «ls 
an  occasional  ^^  sleeper."  One  of  the  latter  was  observed  <dose  sboud 
a  little  on  our  lee.  It  evidently  was  sleeping  soundly,  for  neither  Ai 
slatting  of  the  sails  nor  the  blowing  of  the  fog  horn  had  the  eflbet^ 
awakening  it,  and  it  was  only  when  the  scent  of  the  vessel  reached  it  M 
it  showed  signs  of  life.  After  being  fuUy  aroused  it  did  not  exhibit  aoy 
great  signs  of  alarm,  but  played  about  not  far  off  ibr  eometune.  & 
seldom  happens  that  a  seal  wiU  show  such  indifference  to  its  suiToui- 
ings  as  this  one.  The  captain  and  mate  said  they  had  never  in  i^  thiff 
exx>erience  seen  a  seal  so  tame.  The  general  opinion  on  board  was  ibil 
it  was  due  to  tJiere  being  no  firearms  used  or  hunting  allowed  in  Bcrins 
Sea  for  the  past  few  years  that  caused  the  seals  thus  fieir  observed  to 
show  so  little  fear  of  man. 

The  largest  catch  during  anv  one  day  was  taken  on  August  7.  Tte 
day  commenced  with  a  gentle  oreeze  from  the  south  and  a  sm€x>th  sei. 
A  light  fog  hung  low  over  the  water,  which  prevented  the  boats  fios 
being  seen  more  than  20  yards.  At  8  a.  m.  tiie  last  boat  shoved  ofl^  asd 
they  did  not  appear  again  until  evening.  The  nocm  poBifi<»i  of  tke 
vessel  was  latitude  58^  30'  north,  longitude  173o  56^  west.  In  tke 
forenoon  hand-line  fishing  was  carried  on.  Tbe  depih  of  water  hoe  was 
60  fathoms.  Six  good-siced  cod  were  caught  in  quick  snooessioii;  2 
males  and  4  females.  Their  stomachs  were  well  filled  with  food,  b 
the  stomach  of  a  large  female  was  found  an  octopus  which  hadrsoenflf 
hee^  swallowed,  as  its  skin  Aowed  no  discoloration.  Ood  were  abun- 
dant, and  we  could  have  filled  the  decks  in  a  day's  fishing  with  a  siogk 
line.  Their  abundance  may  have  been  the  cause  of  seals  being  pte* 
tifnl  in  this  region.  In  the  evening  the  boats  idl  returned  nearly  at  tte 
same  time,  bringing  in  34  seals,  Sd  of  whioh  were  females.  Tworiif- 
four  of  the  number  had  food  in  their  stomachs.  The  material,  bov- 
ever,  was  finely  masticated  and  haxd  to  identify,  but  a  portion  ef  it 
looked  very  much  like  the  flesh  of  cod.  If  tiiis  supposition  is  eormi, 
the  question  arises.  Did  the  seals  dive  to  the  bottom  in  60  JEtthoms  and 
bring  their  prey  to  the  surfrbce  t  As  a  rule  cod  are  found  very  dose  to 
the  bottom,  especially  in  deep  water,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  tiiaj 
were  at  or  near  the  surfrMse  here.  The  most  satisfiMstary  evidence  Ike 
writer  ever  had  that  seals  are  deep  divers  was  obtained  two  years  ago 
on  the  Fairweather  Ground,  a  large  bank  off  the  coast  of  A  laflka,  vUe 
on  a  cruise  in  the  revenue  eutter  Oarwm.  We  were  about  to  retanito 
the  ship,  at  the  end  of  a  sncoessfdl  afternoon's  hunt,  when  a.  lai^ge  nale 
seal  suddenly  came  up  dose  to  our  canoe— not  over  SO  feet  awaj^r-vitt 
a  very  large  red  rockfish  in  its  mouth,  whioh  it  immediately  proceeded 
to  devour.  The  fish  was  aUve,  and  could  plamly  be  seen  strngghsg  is 
the  seal's  mouth.  Our  position  at  the  time  was  some  75  or  80  nSiee  off- 
shore from  Yakutat  Bay.  We  had  no  means  of  aseertaining  thedffltt 
of  water,  but  it  could  not  have  been  much  less  Utaui  100  dGKthoms.  w 
red  rockfish^  like  the  ood,  also  generally  swims  dose  to  the  bottoB) 
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■Ithofagb  it  fliay  possibly  sometimes  feed  near  tbe  siu*£BM)e.  Tke  writer 
does  not  maintain  that  sealis  can  go  to  the  bottom  in  100  fathoms,  bat 
hedoes  believe  that  they  can  dive  machdeeper  tbanis  generally  supposed. 

AH  the  hunters  <m  this  day  imported  seals  plentiful,  but  could  find 
▼ery  few  asleep.  Had  the  sun  been  shining  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  those  witii  food  in  their  stomachs  would  have  slept  during 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  day,  for  as  a  rule  seals  with  full  stomachs  sleep 
when  the  sun  is  out,  the  air  warm,  and  the  sea  smooth,  or  oomparativdy 
80.  Their  time  of  sleeping,  however,  is  not  always  wnen  conditionB  are 
&V0nhble,  for  after  a  gale  of  long  duration  they  are  frequently  seen 
aaleep  when  the  air  is  cold  and  the  sea  uncommonly  high,  at  such  times 
heing  completely  exhausted.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  sight  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  heavy  gale,  to  see 
aaals  sleeping  soundly  in  a  suow  storm,  the  exposed  portion  of  their 
body  being  covered  with  snow.  In  cousequence  of  the  seals  being  rest- 
less on  this  day,  a  great  many  of  the  34  taken  were  what  is  known  to 
sealers  as  ^^  finners^''  that  is,  about  half  asleep,  rolling  about  and  scrateh- 
ing  themselves.  Sometimes  ^^  finners"  are  hard  to  approach,  and  at 
other  times  very  easy.  A  restless  one  will  try  very  hard  to  take  a  nap, 
but  just  as  he  gets  comfortably  fixed  something  disturbs  him,  and  holding 
his  head  up  he  will  take  a  look  all  around  as  if  danger  were  scented. 
They  are  then  difficult  to  spear. 

Indians  seldom  pay  aaiy  attention  to  moving  seals  when  hunting  with 
spears;  they  think  it  a  waste  of  time.  Whito  hunters,  when  they  can 
fiud  no  sleeping  seals,  frequently  give  chase  to  <<  flnners  "  and  ^^  travel- 
ers,'' and  in  many  cases  are  rewainied  for  tiieir  trouble.  The  hunters 
on  tbe  Olsm  soon  found  that  few  seals  could  be  taken  on  certain  days 
if  they  only  selected  sleeping  ones.  Many  haphazard  throws  were  made 
at  swimming  and  finning  seals,  the  majority  of  which  were  failuxes,  but 
enough  good  shots  were  made  to  make  the  .experiment  a  paying  one. 

For  several  days  seals  had  been  observed  chasing  some  kind  of  fish, 
and  dujing  this,  last  day's  hunt  they  were  quite  plentiful.  Only  a 
fiingle  individual  would  be  seen;  it  would  dart  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  and  occasionally  would  make  a  desperate  lei^ 
out  of  the  water.  Presently  a  seal  would  be  noticed  not  far  oS  swim- 
ming as  rapidly  uid  in  as  many  different  directions  as  the  fish.  On 
the  day  in  question  2  seals  were  speared  just  as  they  came  to  the 
surface,  each  with  one  of  these  fish  in  its  mouth.  The  seals  did  not 
relinquish  their  hold  when  speared,  but  kept  a  fiim  ^p  until  knocked 
on  the  head.  The  fish  proved  to  be  Alaskan  i)ollock.  Both  of  the 
seals  were  large  males,  one  probably  between  8  and  10  years  old. 

The  two  following  days,  August  8  and  9,  the  weather  was  too  boister- 
ous for  sealing ;  wind  southeast  and  every  indication  of  a  gale.  We  lay 
to  under  the  foresail  in  order  to  keep  as  near  our  position  as  possible. 
A  heavy  sea  set  in  from  the  westward,  but  the  wind  did  not  increase 
above  a  stcong  breeze.  Scattering  seals  were  about  each  day,  all  trav- 
eling to  tiie  westward.  From  observation  we  learned  that  during 
stormy  weather  seals  traveled  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  wind.  In 
a  gale  they  are  far  more  numerous  on  the  lee  side  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  than  to  the  windward  of  them.  When  the  wind  is  heavy  and 
tilie  sea  rough  seals  as  a  rule  travel  firom  the  seal  islands  directiy  to 
leeward  or  nearly  so.  Just  how  much  the  wind  changes  the  course  of 
the  main  body  of  seals  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  so  Sur  as  our  investi- 
gaticms  extended,  in  connection  with  the  traveling  herd  which  came 
under  our  notice,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  seals  within  100  miles 
of  the  seal  islands  bound  to  the  feeding  grounds  will,  in  laost  casfis, 
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seek  the  gronnds  to  the  leeward  of  the  group.  Seals  in  a  gale  take 
every  advantage  of  wind  and  sea;  it  is  necessary  that  they  should, fiv 
there  is  evidently  a  limit  to  their  endnrance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  light  winds  prevailed,  but  a  choppy  sea, 
combined  with  a  long,  rolling  swell  firom  the  west  south west^  rendered 
it  unfit  for  sealing,  although  scattering  seals  had  been  noticed.  Two 
days  of  idleness  had  made  everybody  on  board  anxious  to  get  out  in 
the  boats.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  fell  to  a  calm,  and  the  boats  were 
put  over  in  latitude  58^  27'  north,  longitude  172o  46'  west,  and  remained 
out  until  evening,  bringing  in  only  3  seals.  Very  few  were  seen  from 
the  boats,  although  they  covered  considerable  ground  during  the  day. 
Seals  were  equally  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  .the  vessel,  only  6  being 
observed.  One  of  these,  more  bold  than  the  others,  kept  circling 
around  the  vessel,  coming  nearer  each  time.  Finding  that  it  was 
inclined  to  be  inquisitive  its  approach  was  encouraged  by  continiuil 
whistling  by  those  on  board.  It  was  finally  enticcMd  alongside  Mid 
captured,  tlie  spear  passing  through  one  of  its  hind  flippers.  It  fought 
bravely  for  life  while  in  the  water,  but  on  being  hauled  on  board  its 
power  was  greatly  lessened.  It  did  not,  however,  give  up  without  a 
desperate  struggle  to  regain  its  liberty.  At  one  period  of  the  fight  it 
drove  everybody  firom  the  main  deck,  and  it  was  only  when  a  noose  was 
thrown  over  its  neck  and  its  head  hauled  down  to  a  ring  bolt  that  it  was 
mastered  and  could  be  knocked  upon  the  head.  The  catch  of  seals  for 
the  day  was  4,  3  females  and  1  male.  The  total  catch  to  date  had 
been  69, 13  males  and  56  females. 

The  next  day,  August  11,  the  boats  made  an  early  start.  Everything 
looked  favorable  for  a  good  day's  hunt,  the  wind  being  light  and  the  sea 
smooth — ^two  things  which  are  almost  indispensable  in  seal  hunting.  No 
seals  had  been  noticed  during  the  morning,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  none  are  observed  from  the  vessel  they  are  not  abon^ 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  good  catches  are  made  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. This  was  not  one  of  those  exceptional  days,  however,  the 
catch  amounting  to  only  13 — 3  males  and  10  females.  Seals  had  been 
comparatively  plentiful,  but  were  not  inclined  to  sleep  and  were  too  wfld 
to  approach.  A  piece  of  an  Alaskan  x>ollock  taken  from  a  seal's  mouth 
was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  hunters.  A  series  of  trials  was  made 
for  bottom  fish,  but  with  negative  results;  we  seemed  to  be  drifting  over 
barren  ground.  The  noon  position  on  this  day  was  57^  42*  3S''  north 
latitude,  1720  52'  west  longitude. 

Our  pleasant  weather  was  about  to  be  broken  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  for  the  12th  began  with  a  gale  from  the  southeast, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea.  We  lay  hove  to  under  single-reefed  fore- 
sail and  trysail.  In  the  afternoon  spoke  with  the  schooner  Tere9ay  d 
San  Francisco ;  also  saw  the  schooner  Kate^  of  Victoria,  British  Oolom* 
bia,  a  short  distance  away.  Seals  were  frequently  seen  all  through  tiie 
day.  In  the  early  part  of  the  night  the  wind  increased  to  a  heavy  gale, 
but  in  the  latter  part  it  decreased  in  force  and  hauled  to  the  west- 
southwest.  A  heavy  sea  kept  up  all  day.  In  the  forenoon  aK^vessd 
was  sighted  low  on  the  horizon.    An  occasional  seal  was  observed. 

On  August  U  the  weather  was  pleasant,  but  the  wind  fresh  from  the 
westward.  In  the  evening  we  boarded  the  schooner  Fwwn,  of  Victoria, 
British  Oolumbia,  which  reported  losing  a  boat  and  three  men  on  tiie 
11th,  but  they  were  afterwards  picked  up.  The  Fatvn  had  an  Indian 
crew  and  had  taken  20  skins  in  Bering  Sea.  This  news  gave  onr 
hunters  considerable  encouragement.  The  noon  position  was  latitude 
670  87'  north,  longitude  173©  W  west. 
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Angast  16  was  marked  with  pleasant  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  becoming  very  squally  in  the  latter  part,  with  rongh  sea.  Noon 
position,  latitude  67©  11'  north,  longitude  173©  09'  west. 

On  August  16  we  had  variable  weather;  clear  in  the  morning,  thick 
and  squally  in  the  afternoon,  with  very  rough  sea.  But  few  seals  were 
seen.  The  noon  position  of  the  ship  was  latitude  57^  04'  north,  longi- 
tude 1720  30'  west. 

At  7  a.  m.  August  17  made  sail  and  ran  to  the  southward;  wind 
northwest  and  fresh,  gradually  decreasing  to  a  light  breeze  in  afternoon. 
A  heavy  fog  came  in  later  in  the  day.  Noon  position,  latitude  56^  54' 
north,  longitude  172^  45'  west.  We  continued  on  our  course  until  8 
a.  m.  the  next  day,  when  we  saw  a  seal  <^ finning"  close  by.  A  boat  was 
quickly  manned  and  started  in  pursuit,  but  the  seal  was  on  the  alert 
and  escaped.  Shortly  after  this  a  <<  sleeper"  was  noticed  not  far  ofTon 
the  weather  bow.  Another  boat  was  hoisted  out  and  rowed  quietly 
toward  it,  no  attempt  being  made  to  throw  the  spear  until  witiiin  20 
feet.  It  was  easily  captured.  Its  stomach  was  found  to  be  weU  filled 
with  foody  which  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  its  sleeping  so  soundly. 

Later  in' the  day  all  the  boats  went  out,  but  return^  at  the  end  of 
three  hours  with  only  one  seal.  The  sea  was  smooth,  with  little  wind 
stirring,  but  the  air  grew  suddenly  chilly  and  the  sky  very  cloudy, 
which  practically  put  an  end  to  the  chances  of  seals  sleeping  for  the 
day.  The  hunters  claimed  that  had  they  been  provided  with  guns  the 
day's  catch  would  have  been  at  least  60  or  70  seals.  On  a  day  like  this 
when  seals  showed  no  inclination  to  sleep  shotguns  in  the  hands  of 
skillful  hunters  would  have  done  very  destructive  work.  In  the  early 
days  of  x>elagic  sealing  the  hunters  sought  sleeping  seals  only,  but  they 
have  learned  the  movements  of  the  seal  so  thoroughly  that  ^^  travelers" 
and  '^fiinners"  are  almost  as  readily  taken  as  sleeping  ones. 

Hand-line  fishing  was  carried  on  from  the  vessel  in  60  fathoms  of 
water.  In  one  hour  10  cod  were  caught,  their  average  weight  being 
about  9  x>ounds.  It  was  estimated  that  the  largest  weighed  30  pounds, 
the  smallest  4  x>ounds.  In  their  stomachs  were  found  small  starfish, 
prawns,  squid,  medusae,  and  a  quantity  of  decomposed  fish. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  our  last  day's  hunt,  as  from  this  time  on  we 
had  stormy  weather  and  heavy  gales.  Eighty-four  seals  had  been 
tskkea — 16  males  and  68  females.  All  the  females  were  nursing  cows 
except  one,  which  was  a  yearling.  The  last  sesd  caught  by  the  OUen  was 
taken  in  latitude  56^  05'  north,  longitude  172^  17'  west. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  August  19  the  weather  was  pleasant,  with 
indications  of  a  suitable  day  for  sealing,  but  shortly  after  the  wind 
began  to  freshen  from  the  southeast,  gradually  increasing  in  force  and 
hauling  to  the  westward.  We  lay  to  under  a  double-reefed  foresail, 
encountering  heavy  squalls  at  times.  Our  noon  position  was  latitude 
560  39'  north,  longitude  172^  12'  west 

On  August  20  there  was  a  heavy  gale  from  the  northwest  and  a  very 
high  sea  running.  We  ran  before  the  wind  for  three  hours  hoping  to 
e8cax>e  the  heaviest  part  of  it,  but  no  perceptible  difference  was  felt.  We 
then  lay  hove  to  until  10  p.  m.,  at  which  time  we  again  kept  off  before 
the  wind,  and  ran  until  10  a.  m.  the  next  day.  About  this  time  we  saw 
several  seals,  and  soon  after  ran  dose  to  a  bunch  containing  five,  all 
huddled  together.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  well  tired  out,  or  else 
they  would  not  have  been  asleep  in  such  weather.  Our  noon  position 
was  latitude  54^  38'  north,  longitude  168^  01'  west.  In  the  afternoon 
we  sighted  several  vessels. 

On  the  22d  we  bore  away  for  TJnimak  Pass,  the  wind  north-north- 
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west  and  blowing  a  gale,  followed  by  a  heavy  sea.  On  the  moraint  of 
the  23d  sighted  the  lower  part  of  Akutan  Islaud^  the  t(^  of  which  was 
enveloped  in  a  heavy  fog.  All  through  the  day  seals  ware  plentifid, 
and  maity  of  them  asleep.  Daring  the  past  fiaw  days  enoiq^  seab 
had  been  seen  to  induce  a  vessel  to  lay  by  and  wait  until  the  wea^ 
should  moderate,  but  the  captain  thought  bad  weather  had  eet  in  fer 
the  fall,  and  accordingly  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  homa.  He  made 
a  mistiU^e  in  so  deciding,  for  after  we  had  left  and  were  on  our  m%j 
home  good  catches  were  made  by  all  the  vessels  that  remained. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  had  left  Unimak  Pass  behind  us  aid 
were  standing  on  an  east  by  south  course.  The  next  day,  when  abost 
75  miles  -from  the  pass,  saw  a  sleepang  seal,  and  10  miles  fiutheroft 
saw  two  more.  When  about  200  miles  off  shore  salmon  were  notiok 
jumping.  They  were  so  near  thai  we  could  hardly  mistake  the  spedtt. 
Whales  were  also  plentiful.  For  the  first  two  or  three  daye  aOer  leaf- 
ing Bering  Sea  the  weather  was  pleasant,  but  during  the  neater  put 
of  the  voyage  home  heavy  gales  £^om  the  westward  prevailed.  On  the 
evening  of  September  6  we  arrived  at  Victoria,  having  been  twelve 
days  on  Idie  voyage  home. 

The  writer  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  captain,  officers,  and  cmr 
of  the  Olseny  who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  forward  his  inquiries. 
Had  the  Olsen  encountered  the  favorable  conditions  which  many  of  Umb 
vessels  did,  much  more  extensive  and  important  observations  cooJd 
have  been  made.  It  was  subsequently  learned  that  during  the  time  ve 
were  having  exceedingly  stormy  weather,  often  hove  to  in  a  gale,  maity 
vessels  of  the  fleet  operating  several  degrees  farther  south  were  kav- 
ing  pleasant  weather  and  making  good  catches  every  day. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SEALING  CRUISE  OF  THE  LOUIS  OLSEH 

ON  THE  JAPAN  COAST  IN  1894. 

The  schooner  Louis  Olsen,  of  Astoria,  sailed  on  a  sealing  voyage) 
bound  for  the  coast  of  Japan,  January  1, 1894.  Like  the  majiHrily  of 
sealers  intending  to  hunt  on  that  coast,  she  made  a  southern  passage) 
going  to  the  soathward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  close  to  the  Bosm 
Islands.  Sealers  frequently  call  at  the  latter  group  for  water  and  make 
such  repairs  as  may  be  needed.  These  islands  are  situated  not  far  fram 
the  sealing  ground  where  seals  are  taken  early  in  the  spring. 

The  boats  were  lowered  for  the  first  time  on  March  12.  The  next  dsj 
and  the  following  one  74  seals  were  taken.  On  the  16th  a  heayy  gtk 
from  the  southeast  came  on,  but  subsided  on  the  17th,  when  hui&g 
was  resumed 

On  March'  22,  in  latitude  37^  44^  north,  longitude  144^  Q2'  east,  t 
schooner  was  sighted  bottom  up,  which  proved  to  be  the  sealing  ecbooner 
Mascot  She  was  afterwards  seen  by  other  vessels,  and  attempts  wen 
made  to  cut  through  her  side  and  secure  the  skins,  of  which,  it  was 
understood,  there  were  about  500  in  her  hold,  but  without  success. 

It  had  been  noticed  that  the  current  was  very  strong  and  very  irrega* 
lar,  making  it  difficult  to  trace  the  vessel's  track  by  dead  rec^oningi 
On  the  25th  a  clear  sky  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  good  observatioiif 
and  it  was  found  that  the  current  had  carried  the  vessel  75  miles  to  tiie 
north -northeast,  although  she  had  been  headed  southwest  by  soiidL 
An  irregularity  in  the  currents  was  subsequently  noticed  on  all  parte 
of  the  coast  visited. 
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On  March  26^  in  latitude  38^  39^  north,  longitude  14t4P  2T  east^  a  seal- 
ing boat  was  discovered  bottom  up,  painted  green  on  the  outside  and 
red  inside.  It  had  been  hove  to,  with  mast,  sails,  and  oars  out,  for  a 
drag.  A  shotgun,  a  <^  sticking"  knife,  with  the  letters  '<  W.  B."  cut  in 
the  handle,  and  a  seal  skin  were  found  in  it^  the  skin  being  considerably 
decayed. 

We  spoke  the  schooners  LilUe  Xr.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Penelope^  of 
San  Pedro,  on  March  28  and  31,  in  latitude  39^  02'  north,  longitude  144^ 
44'  east.  Heavy  gales  prevailed  until  the  1st  of  April.  Fair  weather 
continued  until  the  9th,  during  which  time  210  seals  were  taken. 
Stormy  weather  again  came  on,  which  lasted  for  three  days.  On  May  11 
8x>oke  with  the  schooner  OdscOj  of  Victoria,  in  latitude  39^  43'  north, 
longitude  142^  54'  east.  Very  little  sealin  g  was  carried  on  until  the  18th. 
On  the  19th,  two  of  the  boats  went  astray  in  latitude  37^  02'  north, 
longitude  146<^  03'  east,  and  no  tidiugs  of  them  were  obtained  until  the 
26th,  when  the  schooner  Kate  a/nd  Ann^  of  Victoria,  was  spoken  and 
reported  that  they  had  been  picked  up  by  the  schooner  Penelopey  of 
Victoria. 

Sealing  was  carried  on  till  May  3,  when  a  heavy  gale  came  on,  which 
continued  until  the  evening  of  the  7th,  at  which  time  the  Olsen  saUed 
for  Hakodate.  lu  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  she  entered  the  Straits 
of  Taugar,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  anchor  in  the  above-mentioned 
harbor. 

On  May  16  sealing  was  again  commenced  in  latitude  40^  55'  nortb, 
longitude  142^  58'  east,  when  she  also  spoke  with  the  Dora  Siewerdy 
which  rei)orted  having  1,300  skins.  The  following  day  fell  in  with  the 
schooner  PenelopejAuA  received  on  board  the  hunters  that  went  astray 
on  April  19.  On  May  26  picked  up  a  boat  and  crew  belonging  to  the 
schooner  Unterprisej  of  Victoria,  in  latitude  41^  50'  north,  longitude 
142<^  26'  east.  The  next  day  spoke  with  the  schooner  Umbritiay  of  Vic- 
toria, which  had  taken  2,100  skins. 

Hunting  was  carried  on  without  interruption  until  June  10,  the  total 
number  of  skins  taken  up  to  date  being  1,055.  No  more  hunting  was 
done  on  the  Japan  coast.  On  June  25  the  Oken  arrived  at  Attn 
Island  and  on  July  15  at  Unalaska. 

I  was  informed  by  the  captain  and  hunters  of  the  Olsen  that  full  nine- 
tenths  of  the  seals  taken  on  the  Japan  cruise  were  females,  and  that  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  bull  is  killed.  I  have  since  talked  with  a  number 
of  hunters  belonging  to  other  vessels,  and  they  all  say  that  the  Japan 
catch  of  seals  consists  mostly  of  females.  A  few  more  males  are  found 
1^  the  Copper  IslandSi  but  the  percentage  there  is  small. 
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ATIONS  DURING  A  CRUISE  ON  THE  DORA 
:EWERD,  AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1895. 


Bt  a.  B.  Axkxandxb. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

TT.  B.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fishebies, 

Office  of  the  GoMMissiONEBy 

Washington^  March  9^  1896, 

T  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  a  report  by 
^.  Alexander^  fishery  expert  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
^  steamer  Albatrossj  entitled,  ^'Beport  of  observations  made  dnr- 
^mise  in  Bering  Sea  in  the  sealing  schooner  Dora  Sietoerd^  in 
b  and  September,  1895."  The  preparation  of  this  report  has  only 
^  been  completed. 
Very  respectfdlly,  Hebbebt  A.  Gill^ 

Acting  OommiB9%on&r. 

Seobbtaby  of  the  Tbeasttbt, 

Washingtonj  2>.  (7. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  DORA  SIEWERD  IN  BERING  SEA. 

Boant  to  instmctions  firom  the  Hon.  Marshall  McDonald,  United 
I  Oommissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  to  secure  passage  on  a 
c  sealing  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cruise  in  Bering  Sea, 
ihe  object  of  gathering  information  concerning  the  pelagic  habits 

seals,  the  methods  employed  for  their  capture  at  sea,  their  food, 
^portion  of  each  sex  represented  in  the  catch,  etc.,  I  left  the  Alhor 
%t  Unsdaska,  the  middle  of  July,  1895,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
g  fleet.  Subsequently  accommodations  were  obtained,  through 
indness  of  Gapt.  H.  F.  Siewerd,  on  his  vessel,  the  Dora  Siewerdj 
)oner  of  100  tons  register,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  fleet.  She 
d  18  canoes  and  2  boats,  and  a  crew  of  36  Indians  and  9  white 

As  two  Indians  go  in  a  canoe,  the  spearsmen  and  boat  steerers 
squally  divided. 

» writcur  went  on  board  the  Siewerd  in  the  evening  of  July  27,  but 
:  to  stormy  weather  she  did  not  sail  until  the  morning  of  the  31sL 
ig  under  way  in  company  with  27  other  sealing  vessels.  The  wina 
ught  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  off  Ulakhta  Head.    Hand  lines 
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were  put  oyer  here  and  fishing  carried  on  for  two  honrs,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  22  cod  and  4  hsSibnt. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  eastward,  we  worked 
toward  Gape  Gheerfdl,  which,  the  next  morning  ( AngoBt  1),  bore  sontJi- 
east  25  miles,  the  fleet  by  this  time  being  considerably  scattered.  At 
9  a.  m.  2  sleeping  seals  were  observed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  vessel 
was  hove  to  and  the  canoes  pnt  over.  Each  hunter  among  the  Indians 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  first  skin,  a  superstition  prevailing  that  he 
who  kills  the  first  skin  at  the  beginning  of  a  cruise  wiU  be  attended 
with  good  luck  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  No  time  waa  lost  « 
in  getting  the  canoes  in  the  water,  as  a  number  of  other  vessels  in  sight 
had  already  lowered  their  boats.  After  the  canoes  had  gotten  about  2 
miles  ahead,  the  vessel  followed  in  their  wake;  and  as  the  day  was  clear 
they  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance.  Occasionally  a  sail  would  be 
seen  to  lower,  which  indicated  that  the  canoes  were  among  seals. 

Before  entering  into  a  disoussion  of  the  details  of  my  oBservationstt 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  x>ositions  of  each  day's  catch  will  be  found 
in  apx>ended  Table  "No.  1,  the  same  corresponding  with  those  given  m 
the  vessel's  ofScial  log.  The  noon  position  each  day  is  shown  in  Table 
1^0.  2,  in  which  is  ali^  recorded  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind, 
the  barometer  reading,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  taken  5  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
material  found  in  the  stomachs  of  seals  has  been  labeled  with  reference 
to  the  noon  position. 

Li  the  afternoon  we  passed  numerous  patches  oi  seaweed  and  kelp. 
In  a  few  instances  seals  were  seen  with  their  heads  and  flippers  thru^ 
up  through  this  floating  material.  Occasionally  they  would  dive  and 
swim  a  short  distance,  soon  returning  to  the  surface,  however,  roUing 
over  and  over  in  the  tangled  seaweed,  but  sometimes  stopping  in  their 
play  on  the  alert  for  danger.  When  on  sealing  ground,  hunters  always 
carefully  inspect  floating  seaweed,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  there  are  seals  about, 
they  are  almost  sure  of  finding  one  or  more  in  each  large  patch.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  passed  close  to  such  a  patch,  covering  a  conaiden- 
ble  area,  in  which  6  seals  were  playing.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the 
vessel,  although  within  100  yards  of  them.  A  hunter  with  a  shotgun 
could  have  captured  2  or  3  of  the  number,  and  an  Lidian  with  a  spear 
would  have  secured  at  least  2. 

At  5  p.  m.  the  canoes  returned  with  a  catch  of  42  seahi.  Three  of 
the  males  were  about  5  years  old,  all  the  others  of  both  sexes  being 
firom  2  to  4  years  old.  Their  stomachs  were  nearly  all  empty,  a  few  con- 
tidning  some  material,  which,  however,  was  too  much  decomposed  to  be 
identified.  The  hunters  reported  seeing  but  few  seals  asleep,  and  these 
appeared  uneasy.  Most  of  those  observed  awake  were  finning.  "So 
great  body  of  seals  had  been  noticed,  and  in  such  pleasant  weather,  it 
there  had  been  many  on  the  ground,  18  canoes  and  2  boats  could  have 
picked  up  100  or  more.  This  number  of  boats,  traveling,  as  they  do,  in 
a  path  from  10  to  15  miles  wide,  must  necessarily  see  nearly  every  seal 
within  that  belt.  The  few  seals  seen  traveling  to-day  were  going  toward 
the  northwest. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe  reported  hearing  the  discharge  of  flrearms  a 
short  distance  to  windward  of  his  canoe,  but  he  could  not  teQ  to  what 
vessel  the  boat  belonged. 

The  next  da]^,  August  2,  the  boats  were  lowered  at  7  a.  nu  The 
weather  bid  tsar  for  a  successftil  day's  hunt,  the  wind  being  north- 
northwest  and  light,  and  the  sea  smooth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  foie- 
noon  we  jogged  dose  to  3  seals  playing.    Frequently  they  woold  rdl 
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over  several  times,  stop  suddenly  to  scratch  themselves,  and  stand 
npon  their  heads  with  their  Mnd  flippers  abont  2  feet  out  of  water, 
l^ey  repeatedly  performed  this  operation.  When  quite  near  them  one 
of  the  seals  lifted  its  head  up,  but  the  sight  of  the  vessel  caused  no 
aJarm.  Having  no  boat  to  lower  or  spear  to  throw,  a  loud  noise  was 
made  by  shouting  and  beating  upon  a  tin  can.  This  did  not  have  the 
efTect  of  fnghtening  them,  but  a  light  thump  on  the  rail  of  the  vessel 
caused  them  to  dive  instantly,  and  when  next  seen  they  were  about 
200  yards  away.  Pausing  to  look  at  the  object  which  had  Mghtened 
them,  they  then  swam  rapidly  away  in  an  easterly  direction. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  seals  are  ordinarily  but  little 
frightened  by  the  presence  of  vessels,  provided  they  are.  to  leeward  of 
them.  Had  we  been  on  the  windward  side  the  seals  would  have  taken 
alarm  almost  instantly,  and  would  either  have  dived  or  swam  rapidly 
away. 

At  1  p.  m.  a  h^kvy  fog  bank  appeared  in  the  northwest,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  canoes  and  one  boat  returned.  The  other  boat  had  evi- 
dently gone  astray,  but  as  the  weather  was  smooth  no  great  anxiety 
was  entertained  for  her  safety.  Forty-five  seals  were  brought  on  board, 
26  being  males  and  19  females.  All  the  females  except  2  were  with 
milk.    Their  stomachs  were  mostly  empty. 

Through  the  night  the  weather  continued  foggy.  Early  the  next 
morning,  August  3,  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  the  missing  boat,  and 
also  for  seals.  TSo  attempt  had  been  made  to  lower  the  canoes  although 
the  sea  was  comparatively  smooth.  The  light  fog  which  hung  over  the 
water,  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  missing  boat,  caused  the 
Indians  to  hang  back.  At  7  a.  m.  a  sleeping  seal  was  observed  under 
oar  lee  close  a^ard,  but  not  in  a  x>osition  to  detect  us  by  the  sense  of 
smell.  A  canoe  was  soon  launched  and  started  in  pursuit,  but  the  short, 
choppy  sea  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  capture  it.  In  calm  weather, 
or  at  times  when  there  is  only  a  light  wind  stirring,  a  canoe  in  approach- 
ing a  seaJ  is  generally  paddled  directly  from  the  leeward,  but  in  a 
choppy  sea,  such  as  prevailed  on  this  occasion,  an  Indian  always 
approaches  side  to  the  wind,  which  brings  the  canoe  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  and  prevents  it  from  making  any  noise  that  would  disturb  the 
"sleeper.^ 

About  noon  the  missing  boat  returned,  bringing  the  skins  of  2  sesds, 
1  male  and  1  female. 

At  1  p.  m.  another  sleeping  seal  was  observed  close  under  our  lee. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  sleeping  seal  will  awaken  when 
a  vessel  is  close  to  it  to  windward,  but  not  so  with  this  individual,  for 
it  slept  on  wholly  unconscious  of  danger,  and  was  easily  captured.  At 
this  time  the  weather  showed  signs  of  clearing,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
canoes  were  lowered.  The  vessel  continued  jogging  to  the  westward 
under  sealing  canvas.  One  vessel  was  in  sight.  Three  hours  later  the 
canoes  began  to  return,  the  wind  having  increased  in  force,  accompa- 
nied by  a  choppy  sea,  which  prevented  seals  from  sleeping.  Tliey  were 
reported  scarce,  and  the  few  taken  bore  out  this  statement.  The  day's 
hunt  amounted  to  only  13  skins,  6  males  and  7  females.  Four  of  the 
females  were  with  milk.  Two  of  the  males  were  quite  large,  about  5 
years  of  age  or  over,  the  others  from  3  to  4  years.  Very  few  seals  had 
been  observed  from  the  canoes,  and  those  noticed  awake  were  traveling 
to  the  southwest. 

In  the  morning  of  August  4  the  weather  was  foggy  and  the  wind 
northwest  and  moderate.  White  hunters  would  not  have  hesitated 
about  going  out  in  this  kind  of  weather,  but  the  Indians  indulged  in 
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considerable  unnecessary  talk  and  paid  no  attention  to  a  few  scattering 
sleeping  seals  that  were  observed  among  patches  of  seaweed.  It  was 
only  when  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  sky  was  seen  throngh  die 
clouds  and  fog,  and  indications  of  good  weather  were  plainly 
that  the  Indians  showed  a  disposition  to  hunt.  At  10  o'clock  all 
boats  went  out.  At  the  time  of  lowering  two  other  sealing  vessels 
in  sight.  During  the  absence  of  the  canoes  no  seals  were  observed 
the  vessel,  although  floating  seaweed  was  plentiful. 

The  canoes  returned  early  in  the  afternoon,  on  account  of  a  hi 
fog  bank  which  suddenly  shut  down.  Only  16  seals  had  been  takemp 
males  and  8  females.  Their  stomachs  were  entirely  empty,  which  wool 
seem  to  indicate  a  scarcity  of  surface  fish  in  this  locality.  One  of  tte 
hunters  spoke  the  schooner  Annie  C  Moorej  which  reported  having 
taken  65  seals,  a  comparatively  poor  catch,  considering  that  the  weatbir 
had  been  fairly  good« 

The  following  day  (August  5)  the  weather  was  not  suitable  for  seal- 
ing, owing  to  fog  and  mist  most  of  the  time.  The  wind  was  firom  the 
west-southwest  to  east-southeast,  gradually  increasing  from  a  gentle 
to  a  fresh  breeze,  accompanied  by  a  sea  sufficiently  choppy  to  prevent 
seals  from  sleeping.  One  <<  sleeper,"  however,  was  observed  from  the 
vessel  and  oaptur^. 

On  stormy  days  a  lookout  is  kept  by  the  hunters,  and  the  one  who 
first  sees  a  seal  is  entitled  to  stand  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  as  speara- 
man.  At  such  times  three  men  go  in  a  canoe,  the  weather  asually  being 
too  rough  for  one  man  to  manage  it.  No  selection  of  canoe  is  made^ 
the  most  handy  one  being  used,  and  also  the  first  spear  that  can  be 
gotten  hold  o£ 

In  the  afternoon  we  stood  to  the  east-southeast  18  miles,  and  during 
the  night  to  the  south  by  west  17  miles,  sighting  Unalaska  Island  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th.  The  weather  was  stormy  and  blowing  a  mod- 
erate gale  from  southeast,  with  falling  barometer.  The  noon  observa- 
tion placed  us  in  latitude  55^  01'  north,  longitude  168<^  07'  west,  which 
showed  that  we  had  been  in  a  strong  southerly  current  for  the  past 
twenty-four  hours.  Later  in  the  day  we  ran  19  miles  on  a  northwest 
course  and  hove  to  on  the  port  tack  under  a  two-reefed  foresail  and 
fore-staysail  and  trysail.  In  the  evening  we  passed  close  to  the 
schooner  Stm  Jose.  During  the  night  the  wind  hauled  to  the  south- 
west and  decreased  in  force  to  a  very  fresh  breeze.  At  times  during 
the  following  day  the  sea  was  very  rough,  not  wholly  due  to  the  win^ 
but  caused  by  a  strong  current  running  to  the  southward.  At  noon 
the  fog  and  clouds  cleared  enough  to  enable  us  to  get  an  observation— 
latitude  549  56'  north,  longitude  167^  27'  west.  In  the  afternoon  we 
stood  to  the  northward  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  ofilset  the  effect  of  the 
current.  Late  in  the  day  we  spoke  the  schooner  Walter  L.  Bichy  which 
had  taken  only  65  seals.  She  had  been  cruising  to  the  westward  of  our 
present  position,  near  the  60-mile  zone,  and  while  in  that  region  had 
seen  but  few  seals. 

Toward  evening  two  young  seals  played  about  the  vessel  for  Bom 
time.  They  were  enticed  quite  near  by  whistling,  but  not  close  enon^ 
to  spear.  It  is  only  rarely  that  seals  are  speared  from  the  deck  of  a 
vessel.  The  young  will  often  approach  very  near  and  play  about,  some- 
times for  an  hour  or  more,  but  keeping  out  of  reach.  Occasionally, 
however,  their  curiosity  overcomes  their  customary  prudence,  and  at 
such  times  they  are  generally  captured. 

In  the  morning  of  August  8  there  were  indications  of  clearing  weather, 
with  rising  barometer  and  an  occasional  dear  spot  in  the  sky.    A  dozen 
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or  more  seate,  in  bands  of  three  and  fonr^  were  noticed,  causing  con- 
rtiderable  commotion  among  the  Indians.  A  week  of  the  sealing  season 
had  already  passed,  and  only  a  few  seals  had  been  captured,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Indians  were  becoming  restless.  At  8  a.  m.,  wore 
ship  and  shook  the  reef  out  of  the  foresail,  but  in  a  short  time  the  fog 
again  settled  down,  and  remained  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

In  the  afternoon  we  saw  quite  a  large  number  of  seals,  more  than  at 
any  time  since  entering  the  sea.  They  were  not  moving  in  any  par- 
ticular direction.  Orcas  or  killer  whales  were  plentiful,  and  kept  close 
to  the  seals,  but  they  did  not  have  the  effect  of  driving  them  f^m  the 
ground.  The  sealers  claim  that  the  orcas  destroy  large  numbers  of 
seals  annually,  especially  in  and  about  the  numerous  passes  through 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  Many  hunters  say 
that  when  out  in  their  boats  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  to  see 
orcas  devour  seals.  One  hunter  on  board  of  t^e  Siewerd  informed  me 
that  on  two  occasions,  off  the  Japan  coast,  orcas  attempted  to  take  the 
seals  that  he  had  shot  During  the  afternoon  we  saw  five  other  sealing 
vessels. 

On  August  9  the  canoes  were  put  over  for  the  first  time  in  five  days. 
The  white  hunters  made  a  start  at  9  a.  m.,  the  weather  having  moder- 
ated, and  being  prompted  so  to  do  by  the  sight  of  a  sleeping  sesd. 
The  Indian  hunters  held  back  for  a  time,  but  several  other  seals  being 
observed,  the  remaining  canoes  were  lowered.  During  most  of  the  time 
while  the  hunters  were  absent,  numerous  birds  and  whales  and  several 
porpoises  were  observed  about  the  vessel.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
wind  began  to  increase  in  force  and  the  canoes  to  return.  By  4  o'clock 
they  were  all  on  board,  having  secured  20  seals,  of  which  13  were  males 
and  7  females.  The  stomachs  were  nearly  all  empty,  a  piece  of  squid 
heihg  taken  from  one  and  a  few  fish  bones  f^om  another.  One  of  the 
females  had  lost  a  hind  fiipper,  and  shot  were  found  in  two  of  the  skins. 
One  of  the  seals  represented  by  these  skins  had  been  recently  wounded, 
the  other  probably  some  time  early  in  the  spring,  the  shot  being  found 
encysted.  All  of  the  females  were  in  milk ;  the  males  were  all  young 
bachelors. 

Two  vessels,  the  F.  M.  Smith  and  Saucy  Lass^  were  in  sight  at  the 
time  the  canoes  returned.  The  captain  of  the  former  came  on  board 
and  rex>orted  having  taken  105  skins.  He  also  said  that  the  schooner 
Triumph  had  obtained  283;  Maud  S.j  240;  C.  D.  JSand,  100,  and  the 
Saucy  Las%  between  60  and  70. 

On  the  following  morning  (August  10)  the  weather  was  cloudy  and 
cool.  At  7  o'clock  the  canoes  and  boats  started  out;  ai  the  time  of 
their  going  the  sea  was  long  and  rolling,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
^ater  2  degrees  below  that  of  the  air.  When  the  air  is  a  great  deal 
colder  than  the  Water,  experienced  hunters  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  to 
find  many  sleeping  seals.  They  state,  however,  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  in  most  cases  extra  cold  air  makes  them  restless 
and  very  difficult  to  approach  within  spearing  distance;  but  with  shot- 
guns they  may,  when  in  this  condition,  be  killed  with  comparative  ease. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  two  vessels  were  sighted.  Only  one 
seal  was  noticed  from  the  vessel.  This  individual  was  <^ mooching,"  a 
term  used  by  the  hunters  to  indicate  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  body  exposed,  occasionally 
thrusting  the  head  out  far  enough  to  breathe.  Seals  frequently  swim 
this  way  on  raw,  cold  days,  when  they  may  readily  be  shot  with  guns, 
but  are  not  easily  apptoached  with  spears. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  Indians  began  to  return,  much  earlier  than  they  should 
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have  done,  having  lost  patience  and  become  discouraged*    They  lad 
the  persistence  and  jndgment  of  the  white  hanters,  and  will  giveip 
the  chase  on  the  slightest  pretext.    The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  liU 
remain  out  as  long  as  a  chance  remaius  of  addiug  another  skin  to  tibcii 
catch.    One  hanter,  however,  had  secured  14  seals,  the  largest  catehof 
any  one  canoe  since  enteriug  the  sea.    The  total  number  of  seals  infhe 
day's  catch  was  73, 18  being  males,  and  55  females.    Their  stonuMki, 
like  those  previously  examined,  contained  but  little  food;  only  aftt 
pieces  of  fish  and  fish  bones  were  found.    In  one  of  the  canoes  3  fisfl^ 
seals  had  been  skinned;  of  those  brought  on  board  3  were  witl||it 
milk.    When  asked  if  the  seals  skinned  in  the  canoe  were  in  milk^  ||b 
Indians  said  they  had  not  noticed.    If  the  condition  of  the  seals  Mi 
been  observed  the  same  answer  would  have  been  given,  for  as  sooiiji 
these  Indians  learn  that  certain  information  is  wanted  they  are  fj|j 
reticent,  and  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  in  what  they  do  iff. 
Seemingly  they  have  been  taught  to  look  with  suspicion  on  eilqr 
person  in  search  of  sealing  data. 

The  canoes  that  went  to  the  northwest  of  the  vessel  were  more  dtfr' 
cessM  than  those  that  went  in  other  directions,  and  the  one^^^ 
brought  in  the  14  seals  hunted  about  6  miles  to  the  northwest  of  all.lhe 
other  canoes  in  that  locality.  A  great  many  traveling  seals  win 
observed,  all  bound  to  the  northward.  Kearly  all  information  conoen- 
ing  the  direction  in  which  seals  were  traveling  was  obtained  from  lie 
white  hunters.  Indians,  as  a  rule,  pay  but  little  attention  to  traveHig 
seals,  generally  attempting  to  capture  only  those  that  are  asleep,  bil 
sometimes  they  will  endeavor  to  spear  them  when  rolling  and  finnui^ 

In  two  of  the  seals  taken  shot  were  found,  the  wounds  being  oob- 
paratively  fresh — ^not  more  than  a  week  old. 

On  August  11  the  canoes  and  boats  went  out  at  5  o'clock,  li^ 
wind  and  cloudy  weather  prevailing  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  sleeping 
seals,  two  and  three  in  a  bunch,  were  frequently  observed  from  tke 
vessel.  Whales  were  plentiftd  from  sunrise  until  dark.  The  smoke  of 
a  revenue  cutter  could  be  noticed  to  the  southwest  all  the  momiu 
the  sight  of  which  caused  our  canoes  to  hover  much  nearer  the  vend 
than  usual,  the  Indians  having  a  dread  of  all  Government  vessels.  At 
10  a.  m.  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  schooner  Triumph  came  alongside 
with  5  seals.  Our  canoes  began  to  return  at  5.30  p.  m.  and  continued 
to  come  in  until  7  o'clock,  when  the  last  one  arrived.  The  largest  catek 
was  10  skins  and  one  canoe  obtained  nothing.  Sleeping^  seals  wen 
reported  in  small  bunches  from  1  to  2  miles  apart.  The  hunters  lAo 
happened  to  be  near  these  bunches  did  fairly  well,  but  a  few  miles  ll 
the  southwest  only  few  seals  were  found.  Traveling  seals  were  alp 
plentiful  among  the  bunches.  Considering  the  fine  weather  prevaQiif 
and  the  number  of  seals  observed  from  the  vessel  the  cateh  was 
paratively  small^  only  89  having  been  taken — 10  males  and  79 
Sixty-five  of  this  number  were  examined.  The  stomachs  in  49 
empty,  13  contained  liquid  matter,  and  7  material  which  it  would' 
possible  to  identify;  the  latter  was  preserved.  A  large  number 
canoes  hunting  on  the  same  ground  tends  to  destroy  the  chances  i/h 
good  catch  by  any  of  them.  Canoes  from  other  vessels  were  in  doee 
proximity  to  ours  and  none  of  them  did  well.  This  day's  catch  wtt 
made  12  miles  north  and  9  miles  west  from  that  of  the  day  before. 

On  August  12  the  hunters  made  an  early  start,  the  weather  being 
cloudy  and  cool,  the  wind  from  the  westward  and  light;  sea  smooth; 
temperature  of  air  and  water  the  same.    Later  in  the  forenoon  a  heavy 
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foff  bank  threatened  to  envelop  as,  and  shortly  after  noon  it  came  in 
thick,  canslng  all  the  canoes  to  return,  having  obtained  only  15  seals. 

On  Aagnst  13  the  weather  was  unsoitable  for  sealing,  being^clondy 
and  threatening;  the  wind  fresh  from  the  southwest  and  west-southwest. 
In  the  morning  we  were  in  company  with  the  schooners  Triumph  and 
Sapphire^  of  Yictoria,  the  former  having  taken  500  skins  and  the  latter 
450  skins.  Captain  Siewerd  and  the  writer  went  on  board  of  the  Sap- 
phire. It  had  been  noticed  that  the  water  about  us  was  very  dark  in 
color,  much  darker  than  usual,  and  it  had  also  been  observed  that  in 
localities  where  we  had  taken  the  most  seals  the  water  had  been  the  most 
discolored.  Captain  8iewerd  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  noticed 
that  seals  frequent  water  of  this  character  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
had  noted  the  fact  in  his  log.  Captain  C.^ox,  of  the  Triumph,  stated  that 
when  in  Bering  Sea  last  year  he  got  most  of  his  catch  in  this  locality, 
namely,  latitude  54^  56'  north,  longitude  168^  15'  west.  He  found  seals 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  in  water  very  much  discolored,  and 
he  endeavored  to  keep  in  such  water  as  much  as  possible.  This  experi- 
ment resulted  in  his  averaging  126  seals  for  each  time  the  canoes  were 
lowered  during  the  month  of  August,  1894.  On  the  strength  of  meet- 
ing with  such  good  success,  he  has  been  cruising  this  season  on  the 
same  ground,  and  is  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that  seal  life  is 
more  abundant  in  discolored  water  than  in  clear  water.  Captain  Cox 
attributed  the  poor  catch  of  seals  on  August  11  to  the  great  number  of 
canoes  roaming  over  a  comparatively  small  area.  On  the  day  mentioned 
the  Sapphire  took  only  68  seals  and  the  Triumph  73.  A  few  days  before 
a  large  bull  seal  was  captured  by  the  Sapphire  with  two  spears  embedded 
in  its  body. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  (August  14)  the  weather  did  not  bid 
fair  for  sealing,  the  sea  being  choppy  and  the  wind  fresh  from  the  west- 
southwest.  No  seal  life  was  observed  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
one  seal  was  noticed  asleep  not  far  from  the  vessel,  and  so  soundly  that 
the  flapping  of  the  canvas  did  not  disturb  it.  It  was  captured.  Its 
stomach  was  empty. 

At  12.15  p.  m.  the  weather  began  to  show  signs  of  moderating,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  canoes  were  lowered  in  latitude  55°  3'  north,  longi- 
tude 167^  45'  west,  where  a  number  of  seals  were  observed  playing. 
The  good  weather  was  of  short  duration,  however,  the  canoes  returning 
by  3.15  p.  m.,  a  heavy  fog  having  settled  over  the  water.  The  white 
hunters  did  not  come  in  until  nearly  dark,  thus  showing  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes.  The  fog  lifted  in  about  an  hour  after  the 
Indians  returned,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  go  out  again.  In 
several  instances  where  Indians  have  become  discouraged  and  wanted 
to  return  home  they  have,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  broken 
their  spears  and  smashed  their  canoes,  thereby  breaking  up  the  voyage. 
Previous  to  about  two  years  ago  there  was  no  law  in  British  Columbia 
regulating  the  conduct  of  Indian  hunters  on  sealing  vessels,  and  the 
result  was  that  every  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  the  situation. 
Under  the  law  recently  passed  Indians  are  now  held  accountable  as 
much  as  white  men  for  the  success  of  the  voyage. 

The  boats  containing  the  white  hunters  brought  back  4  seals,  making 
the  total  number  for  the  day  30,  of  which  14  were  males  and  16  females. 
The  females  were  all  adults,  and  with  milk;  the  males  were  small,  from 
3  to  4  years  old.  Only  three  stomachs  contained  food.  In  one  young 
male's  stomach  was  found  a  number  of  squid  beaks;  in  the  stomach  of 
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a  female,  a  piece  of  squid;  and  in  aootber,  material  resenbliug  fii4| 
digested  crustaceans. 

The  water  through  which  we  had  passed  was  considerably  dJAooland, 
and  thh  few  seals  taken  were  captured  where  crastaoeaaB  were  theiaoit 
abundant.  In  the  evening  large  flocks  of  guUlemota,  petrels, >andjnki 
were  noticed,  apparently  feeding.  No  sniall  fish  being  noticed,  it  m 
supposed  that  the  birds  were  feeding  on  minute  surface  life. 

On  August  15  the  weather  was  very  pleasant,  oidy  li^^t  airs  distaib- 
ing  the  water,  and  a  finer  day  for  sealing  could  not  be  desffed.  Byl 
a.  m.  all  the  boats  had  left  the  vessel,  not  returning  UBtil^ibent  tiie  saiK 
hour  in  the  evening.  A  considerable  number  of  sleeping  and  tarwrsliBg 
seals  were  in  sight  most  of  the  d^.  Those  that  were  traveling  wm 
not,  so  £Ar  as  was  observed,  going  in  any  one  direction.  Sometimei  a 
bunch  of  two  or  three  would  suddenly  start  toward  the  soatbeaafe,  swii 
rapidly  for  a  few  minutes,  stop,  and  go  in  an  opposite  direetion.  Fie- 
quently  four  or  Ave  would  make  a  complete  circle  aroond  the  vessel  it 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  a  few  instonces  y^rang  eealsoaiM 
and  played  about,  diving  and  swimming,  etc 

An  abundance  of  seals  was  seen  from  the  vessel,  but  as  they  4M0H 
in  bands  more  or  less  widely  separated,  it  was  not  oertain  that  tte 
canoes  and  small  boats  would  get  among  them.  All  through  the  d^ 
whales  and  birds  were  numerous  and  tiie  water  was  very  mmxb  dis- 
colored, signs  now  looked  upon  as  favorable  indications  for  a  aneoeBsU 
day's  hunt. 

At  4  p.  m.  the  boats  began  to  return  and  by  6  c^clook  they  had  d 
arrived  except  one.  The  day  proved  fairly  suocessfol,  99  seals  havag 
been  taken,  31  males  and  68  females.  Nine  was  the  highest  oatch  and 
1  the  lowest  by  a  single  boat  or  canoe.  They  were  by  far  the  largt^ 
seals  yet  obtained,  only  8  of  the  fematos  being  under  3  yeacs  of  age. 
All  of  the  stomachs  were  examined,  but  only  10  of  the  number  ocMvUdiiid 
food,  some  a  small  amount  of  liquid  matter,  and  others  AJaskan  pidlsck 
and  what  appeared  to  be  pieces  of  cod. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  began  to  freshen  from  the  east^sontboirt 
and  later  the  stars  were  visible  lor  the  Arst  tiiae  since  we  ihad  enteced 
the  sea.  All  through  the  night  the  wind  was  fresh,  caasing  a  choi^ 
sea  by  morning.  During  this  time  we  had  worked  20  miles  to  tbe  msl- 
ward.  A  sharp  lookout  had  been  ^ept  for  the  missing  eanoe  and  a 
torchlight  was  displayed  at  frequent  intervals. 

No  l^ats  were  lowered  during  the  day,  the  conditions  beiof^  oiifimr- 
able.  The  wind  did  not  blow  hard  at  any  time,  but  was  stroDg  «ion|h 
to  prevent  the  seals  from  8lee)>iug.  In  the  aifternoan  we  spoke  tie 
schooner  Louis  Olserij  which  had  taken  30  seals  the  day  befeve.  At  4 
p.  m.  we  attempted  to  sound  in  latitude  55^  15'  north,  loafpltade  1(S^ 
west,  but  got  no  bottom,  although  we  were  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank.  Just  before  dark  a  young  seal  came  alongside  and  began  Id 
play  about  the  vessel,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  rthe  other,  aferdng 
great  amusement  to  the  Indians.  After  a  good  many  *willd  throws  it 
was  captured  and  proved  to  be  a  female. 

On  August  17  a  fairly  good  day's  work  was  acoompliabed.  In^t 
airs  prevailed  from  southeast  and  east-southeast,  with  Ireq^aoBt  oahns. 
Light  fog  and  showers  occurred  several  times  duriiig  the  day,  bat  they 
were  not  heavy  enough  to  prevent  seals  from  sleeping.  Eaidy  in  tii« 
morning  a  young  seal  came  alongside  and  was  taken.  At  6  a.  m.  ali  tt« 
canoes  were  lowered;  after  their  departure  no  seals  were  seen  froan  ^ 
vessel.  Early  in  the  afternoon  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  schooner  8» 
Jose  boarded  us  and  reported  that  vessel  as  having  530  skins.     At  7^ 
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fL  m.  onr  hunters  retarned  bringing  85  seals,  28  males  and  57  females. 
All  of  the  females  were  exceptionally  large;  the  males  were  all  young 
baehekHTB,  from  4  to  5  years  old-.  A  oareM  examination  was  made  of 
the  stomaehs,  only  6  of  which  contained  food.  In  one  stomach  was 
found  smidl  pieces  of  squid,  in  the  others  small  bones  and  pieces  of 
ftshi  The  catch  to-day  was  not  very  evenly  distributed  amoug  the 
boats,  the  highest  bringing  in  14,  and  four  1  each. 

On  August  18  the  wind  was  fix>m'the  southeast  by  south  to  south- 
southwest,  decreasing  from  a  stiff  to  a  gentle  breeze.  The  sea  was 
choppy  in  the  morning,  and  a^  long  rolling  swell  prevailed  in  the  after- 
noon. The  weather  was  foggy  and  variable,  all  of  which  conditions  were 
unftivorable  for  sealing.  At  noon  there  were  signs  of  clearing  up,  and 
shortly  after  that  the  canoes'  were  lowered  in  latitude  55^  51'  north, 
longitude  168^  32'  west.  The  Indians  had  no  great  desire  to  go  out, 
and  probably  would  not  have-ventured  had  it  not  been  that  the  schooner 
Willard  Ainsworth  was  a  short  distance  away  and  had  already  low- 
ered) her  boats.  Five  other  vessels  were  also  in  sight.  At  the  end  of 
three  hours  the  hunters  returned,  having  secured  only  2  seals — 1  male 
and  t  female.  Tery  few  seals  had  been  seen,  the  only  *<  sleepers"  being 
the  2  thait  were  captured^.  The  others  were  traveling  in  various 
directions. 

The  next  day,  August  19;  rain  prevented  seals  &om  sleeping.  At  8 
ft.  mi  the  canoes  were  lowered,  but  the  weather  did  not  give  promise  of 
satisfactory  results;  even  in  case  seals  were  plentiful.  The  canoes 
remained  out  only  two'  hours,  returning  with  2  males  and  2  females. 
Their  stomachs,  like  those  of  yesterday,  were  empty.  The  mate  of  our 
vessel'  while  absent  had  boarded  the  schooner  Florence  M.  Smith,  and 
leanied  that  she-  had  taken  546  seals.  On  the  15th  she  secured  160 
seals;  her  position  on  that  day  having  been  not  far  from  where  we 
taunted— latitude  56^  08'  north,  longitude  167^  40'  west.  He  was  also 
tbld  that  our  canoe  which  went  astray  on  the  15th  had  taken  12  seals, 
making  our  total  catch  for  that  d^y  111  skins. 

Shortly  after  the  boats  returned  a  sleeping  seal  was  observed  close 
aboard^^and  although  it  was  raining  hard  it  slept  on,  wholly  unmindfhl 
of  Idle  weather.  Stich  an  occurrence  is  very  unusual^  for  it  is  seldom 
that  seals*  rest  weir  while  it  is  raining,  unless  they  have  become 
tiionmghly  exhausted  by  a  long  spell  of  rough  weather.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  a  few  traveling  seals  were  seen;  they  frequently  changed  their 
course^  but  the  general  direction  of  their  movements  was  northwesterly. 
We  had  been  in  discolored  water  all  day,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  we 
suddenly  jogged  out  of  it  into  clear  water.  The  noon  observation,  latl* 
tode  54P  56'  north,  longitude  168o  west,  indicated  that  we  were  in  a 
strong  soutH-southwest  current. 

On  August' 20  a  very  satisfactory  catch  was  made,  the  wind  being  a 
light  breeze  from  the  westward,  and  the  sea  smooth.  A  light  fog  hung 
low  over  t^e  water  at  times,  occasionally  clearing  for  the  space  of  ha& 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  which  enabled  the  hunters  to  keep  track 
of  the-  vessel.  The  boats  were  lowered  at  4.30  a.  m.,  at  which  time 
seven  other  sealing  vessels  were  in  sight.  During  the  afternoon  we  fre- 
quently saw  canoes  lower  their  sails,  indicating  that  they  were  among, 
seaiSi  We  eouid  not  tell  to  which  vessel  they  belonged,  as  both  boats 
and  vessels  were  well  mixed  up  together. 

One  canoe  retemed  early  in  the  afternoon  with  11  skins,  and  by  7 
p^  m.  Ill  seals  had  been  landed  on  deck,  44  being  males  and  67  females. 
Sixty-two  of  the  latter  were  nursing  females.  AH  the  males  were  from 
4  te'5  years  oW  except  2,  which  were  about  6  years  old.    Squid  and 
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Eollock  made  np  the  bulk  of  the  food  found  in  tbeir  stomachs,  &  In 
eing  gorged  with  it.  lu  proportion  to  the  number  of  seals  tako, 
however,  only  a  few  contained  food.  The  squid  and  pollock  wereiii 
comparatively  fresh  state.  From  the  stomach  of  one  male  an  eelpoii 
was  taken. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  that  all  the  seals  taken  by  ns  to4si 
were  found  in  ^^  streaks "  of  discolored  water  from  1  to  3  miles  wide, 
and  extending  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  The  character  (tf 
the  water  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  our  close  proximity  totiK 
bank,  for  if  such  had  been  the  case  it  would  have  been  the  same  ali 
over.  It  had  previously  been  noticed  that  these  discolored  bands  m 
parallel  to  each  otber  in  northeast  and  southwest  or  northwest  Md 
southeast  directions.  Water  in  tliis  condition  would  not  ordinarily  bi 
noticed  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  unless  on  the  lookout  for  it  '^ 
mate  reported  seeing  an  abundance  of  Alaskan  x>ollock  jumping  lad 
many  traveling  seals  in*  pursuit  of  them. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  to-day  were  captured  asleep,  only  four  hi?- 
ing  been  awake  when  speared.    The  latter  were  "mooching." 

In  and  about  the  neck  of  a  male  seal  were  found  several  shot  womids, 
with  blood  oozing  fi*om  them.  Another  seal  had  a  ballet  hole  close  to 
its  right  forward  flipper. 

On  the  morning  of  August  21  there  was  every  indication  of  fiftvorable 
sealing  weather.  The  sky  was  dark  and  cloudy,  but  the  wind  was  liglrt 
and  the  sea  smooth.  The  Indians  went  out  at  an  early  hour.  ^» 
long  after  their  departure  we  spoke  the  schooner  Affnes  McIhrnM^ 
which  had  picked  up  our  hunters  who  went  astray  on  the  15th.  The 
McDonald  reported  having  900  skins.  Her  white  and  Indian  huntoi 
were  equally  divided  as  to  numbers,  and  the  former  had  taken  b^wees 
40  and  50  more  seals  than  the  latter. 

The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  have  always  been  of  the  opinks 
that  white  men  could  never  become  expert  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  vA 
this  spring  they  ridiculed  the  idea  when  told  that  white  hunters  wen 
to  be  employed  on  a  few  vessels.  If  white  men  will  only  exercise  tiie 
same  patience  when  hunting  with  spears  as  with  shotguns,  t^ey  will 
soon  become  as  proficient  in  its  use  as  the  Indians.  Such  a  reeatt 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  captains  and  vessel  owners,  u 
the  Indians  have  had  the  opportunity  heretofore  of  dictating  fbeir 
own  terms. 

At  noon  a  heavy  fog  settled  down,  causing  the  boats  to  return;  bat 
fairly  good  results  were  obtained.  69  seals  being  taken — 12  males  and 
57  females.  The  males  were  small,  ranging  in  age  from  2  to  4  yeari^ 
Forty-eight  of  the  females  were  exceptions^ly  large,  4  medium  in  sift, 
and  2  about  2  years  old.  The  first  mentioned  were  all  with  milk,  tlM 
others  without.  An  examination  of  their  stomachs  showed  that  thej 
had  been  feeding  largely  on  squid,  Alaskan  pollock,  and  salmon,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  which  could  not  have  been  in  their  stomachs  more 
than  a  short  time,  as  it  was  very  fresh  in  appearance. 

The  mate  reported  seeing,  while  hunting,  a  small  school  of  squid, 
but  observed  no  seals  among  them.  The  other  white  hunters  noticed 
numerous  small  fish  jumping,  and  frequently  seals  in  pursuit  of  thaL 
The  fish  could  not  be  approached  near  enough  to  determine  their 
species. 

At  the  time  of  lowering  the  canoes  a  dead  whale  was  seen  to  wind- 
ward, about  1^  miles  distant.  We  kept  in  sight  of  it  all  day.  In  tin 
evening,  after  the  work  of  skinning  had  been  finished,  a  party  d 
Indians  went  to  it  and  brought  back  a  quantity  of  blubheor.    The  head 
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irs^:  had  been  cat  ofL    Nnmerous  birds  were  hovering  over  the  carcass  and 
?««  many  were  feeding  on  it,  bnt  no  seals  were  noticed  near  at  hand. 

On  AngxLSt  22  the  boats  were  lowered  at  an  early  hour,  the  weather 

m  being  similar  to  that  of  the  day  before,  with  light  and  gentle  winds 

from  the  westward.    At  the  time  of  lowering  4  other  vessels  were 

mj  in  sight,  directly  to  windward.    This,  of  course,  placed  our  boats  in  a 

^h  bad  position,  as  a  windward  berth  is  superior  to  all  others.    When 

h:  following  in  the  wake  of  other  boats  only  poor  results  are  to  be 

jiitc  exx>ected,  as  the  windward  hunters  disturb  the  sleeping  seals. 

t::       At  noon  a  hunter  on  the  Agnss  McDonald^  who  came  on  board, 

:,f    reported  his  vessel  as  having  920  skins,  the  highest  catch  for  one  day 

r    having  been  253,  and  the  next  highest  180.    The  253  seals  were  taken 

^    on  the  15th,  and  not  far  from  our  position  on  that  date.    The  hunter 

informed  the  writer  that  on  the  day  before  he  speared  a  large  male 

just  as  it  came  to  the  surface  with  a  red  rockfish  in  its  mouth.    The 

fish  was  alive,  and  as  it  was  not  at  all  mutilated  it  was  taken  on  board 

and  cooked.    He  also  stated  that  he  sx)eared  a  sleeping  seal  close  to 

the  floating  carcass  of  a  dead  one.    Indians  claim  that  seals  will  not 

remain  where  carcasses  are  floating,  but  this  is  not  always  true,  for  on 

several  occasions  we  had  noticed  seals  among  such  objects. 

At  4  p.  m.  a  heavy  fog  set  in,  putting  an  end  to  further  hunting  for 
the  day.  Forty-four  seals  composed  the  catch,  12  being  males  and  32 
females.  The  males  were  all  young  bachelors  and  all  the  females  were 
in  miUL  except  2.  The  stomachs  of  33  were  empty,  11  contained  pieces 
of  squid,  salmon,  pollock,  and  numerous  fish  bones. 

In  the  evening  we  shaped  our  course  to  north-northeast,  and  during 
the  night  ran  25  miles  in  order  to  get  near  our  position  of  the  21st.  In 
the  morning  the  weather  was  unfit  for  sealing,  and  as  the  day  advanced 
the  chances  grew  less  favorable. 

At  10  a.  m.  we  sounded  in  90  fathoms,  the  first  time  we  had  been  on 
soundings  since  leaving  ITnalaska.  At  4  p.  m.  our  longitude  by  obser- 
vation was  1680  05'  west,  latitude  at  noon  55°  28'  north^  near  where 
the  69  seals  had  been  taken  on  the  2l8t.  In  the  evenmg  we  were 
boarded  by  officers  from  the  revenue  cutter  Rush. 

On  August  24  the  weather  was  too  variable  to  entertain  hopes  of  suc- 
cess at  hunting.  A  heavy,  wet  fog  in  the  morning,  combined  with  a 
.  moderate  breeze  and  choppy  sea,  prevented  an  early  start.  At  7.30  a.  m. 
a  slight  clearing  caused  the  canoes  to  be  lowers.  The  signal  gun  was 
kept  firing  at  short  intervals  until  10  o'clock,  when  the  fog  entirely 
cleared.  The  spell  of  good  weather  was  of  short  duration,  however, 
for  at  noon  a  squall  from  the  north  brought  all  the  hunters  back.  In 
the  short  time  that  the  boats  were  out  21  seals  were  taken.  This  was 
encouraging,  for  it  indicated  that  we  were  on  good  sealing  ground. 
Most  of  the  seals  captured  were  restless,  few  being  sound  asleep,  or,  in 
sealers'  parlance,  they  did  not  "  lay  up  "  weU.  The  mate  came  across 
two  seals  sleeping  side  by  side,  one  of  which  was  speared.  Instead  of 
the  other  one  becoming  alarmed  and  diving,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it 
remained  near  its  struggling  companion  until  the  latter  was  hauled 
into  the  boat.  The  food  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  seals  to-day  did 
not  vary  much  from  that  recorded  in  those  previoasly  examined  in  this 
locality,  namely,  squid,  sqaid  beaks,  salmon,  pollock,  and  fish1t)ones. 
The  males  were  comparatively  large;  the  females  were  all  adults  and 
with  milk. 
During  the  night  we  stood  to  the  westward  50  miles,  and  then  hove  to. 
The  weather  on  August  25  prevented  sealing,  being  cold  with  a  fresh 
breeze  from  north  to  north  by  east,  accompanied  by  a  rough  sea.    The 
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vessel  was  hove  to  under  sealing  canvass.  Excellent  observations  wen 
taken,  it  being  the  first  time  the  sun  had  remained  out  for  any  leogtli 
of  time  since  the  cruise  began.  All  day  birds  had  been  nrune:  ous,  and 
occasionally  a  sleeping  seal  was  observed;  sometimes  two  and  three 
were  seen  together.  This,  combined  with  the  great  number  of  birds^ 
assured  us  that  we  were  on  good  ground.  We  frequently  wore  ship  in 
order  to  hold  our  position.    In  the  evening  rain  squalls  pac^sed  over. 

On  the  morning  of  August  26,  the  wind  and  sea  having  subsided,  the 
canoes  were  lowered  in  latitude  55°  15'  north,  longitude  170^  53'  west 
The  weather  was  pleasant  but  cool,  the  air  being  2  degrees  colder  tJian 
the  water.  This  difference,  according  to  the  theory  of  miuiy  sealecs^ 
would  cause  seals  to  ''lay  low/'  or,  to  put  it  in>  clearer  terma,  thej 
would  sleep  with  less  of  their  bodies  exposed. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  seals  observed  before  the  boats  went  out^a 
large  catch  was  anticipated,  nor  were  we  disappointed,  for  in  tbe  even 
ing  when  the  last  canoe  had  returned  there  were  157  seals  on  deck. 

The  opinions  advanced  to  the  effect  that  seals  are  more  plentiful  whcie 
birds  occur  seem  to  be  entitled  to  consideration,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  had  we  not  heeded  their  presence  yesterday,  and  bad  sailed  bj 
them,  our  catch  to-day  would  not  have  been  large.  Our  captein  had 
become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  these  signs  after  years  ot 
experience. 

The  canoes  were  all  back  at  6.30  ^.  m.,  having  been  absent  over  twelve 
hours.  In  the  forenoon  seals  were  inclined  to  be  restless,  bat  occasional 
warm  rays  of  sun  in  the  afternoon  caused  them  to  sleep  soundly.  It  was 
noticed  that  a  large  portion  of  today's  catch  was  speared  eitiier  in  the 
breast  or  back,  close  to  the  forward  flippers,  indicating  that,  the  seals 
slept  soundly,  with  their  bodies  largely  exposed,  which  gave  the  hunters 
an  opportunity  to  strike  the  most  vital  part.  Aside  from  the  favorable 
condition  of  the  weather,  the  absence  of  other  vessels  from  the  groasd 
materially  aided  in  increasing  the  day's  catch. 

In  only  12  stomachs  was  food  found  which  could  be  identified,  the 
others  being  empty.  In  the  full  stomachs  were  observed  squid,.poUock, 
and  one  piece  of  salmon.  Fifty  of  the  62  males  were  4  to  5  years  old, 
the  other  12  about  3  years  old.  Ninety-two  of  the  females  were  adolte, 
and  2  under  3  years  of  age. 

All  through  the  night  of  the  26th  and  the  morning  of  the  27th  the 
weather  was  calm,  or  nearly  so.  At  daybreak  a  light  fog  hung  over 
the  water;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  cleared  away.  On  the  sti^ngUi 
of  yesterday's  success  the  hunters  went  out  at  an  early  hour.  Froo^ 
the  vessel  scattering  seals  were  observed  all  through  the  day.  Tbe 
water  was  very  much  discolored,  and  whales  and  porpoises  were  abmiT 
dant,  but  there  was  a  marked  scarcity  of  birds  as  compared  with,  yes- 
terday. At  noon  a  good  observation  of  the  sun  was  taken,  which  placed 
us  in  latitude  56^  10'  north,  longitude  170°  47'  west 

At  4  p.  m.  the  hunters  began  to  return,  and  at  7.30  o'clock  the  last 
one  had  arrived.  The  cateh  nearly  equaled  that  of  yesterday,  amoant- 
ing  te  146  seals,  68  being  males  and  78  females.  It  will  be  seen  by  this 
that  there  are  times  when  the  sexes  are  nearly  equally  distributed,  bnt 
as  a  rule  the  majority  of  seals  taken  at  sea  are  females.  Sixty  of  the  146 
seals  were  opened ;  food  was  taken  from  6  males  and  14  females,  consist- 
ing of  squid,  pollock,  and  a  small  quantity  of  flshbones«  The  stomachs 
of  the  females  open^  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  tba 
males.  Thus  far,  in  the'  examination  of  stomachs,  it  had  been  notioed 
that  those  of  the  males  contained  much  less  material  than  the  females. 

Host  of  the  males  caught  today  were  very  youngs  3  and  4  years  Q]d» 
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tbe  femftleg  ^ere  much  larger.  Seventy-foar  of  the  latter  ware  in  milk ; 
those  that  were  not  were  from  2  to  3  years  old. 

On  the  morning  of  Angnst  28  the  weather  looked  favorable  for  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  day's  work.  The  hunters  were  well  clear  of 
the  vessel  at  5.30  o'clock,  at  which  time  another  vessel  and  the  smoke 
of  a  steamer  oould  be  seen  low  on  the  horizon.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  schooner  James  O.  Swan  came  alongside 
and  reported  that  vessel  as  having  860  skins.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  day  the  weather  became  threatening.  The  barometer  had  been 
falling  rapidly  since  noon,  the  wind  had  shitted  from  southwest  to  south- 
east, and  no  seals  had  been  observed  from  the  vessel.  At  6  p.  m.  the 
hontera  returned,  bringing  57  seals.  Two  of  the  males  were  large^  the 
others  were  all  small. 

As  sooa  as  the  cauoes  and  boats  were  hoisted  in  and  secured  fpi  the 
night,  a  single  reef  was  put  in  the  foresail  and  a  reefed  trysail  set,  and 
preparations  made  for  stormy  weather.  At  dark  the  wind  began  to 
increase  in  force,  and  by  midnight  it  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale, 
which  continued  until  the  following  noon.  Occasional  heavy  rain 
squalls  paased  over,  which  kept  the  sea  down  somewhat  In  tbe  even- 
ing two  sleeping  seals  were  noticed,  which  was  unusual  under  the 
circumstances. 

In  the  morning  of  August  30  the  wind  had  again  increased  to  a  mod> 
erate  gale,  and  since  midnight  had  changed  2  points  to  the  southward. 
Tbe  sea  was  very  rough;  weather  dear  and  sunny. 

At  10  a.  m,  wore  ship  and  lay  to  on  the  starboard  under  close-reefed 
sails.  Both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  we  saw  scattering  seals. 
They  were  seemingly  not  bound  in  any  particular  direction,  and  most 
of  them  were  playing.    One  was  observed  asleep. 

We  had  been  in  comparatively  clear  water  all  day,  but  late  in  the 
afternoon  suddenly  jogged  into  discolored  water.  At  5.30  p.  m.  the 
jib  was  set,  and  we  st^[)d  on  a  southeast  by  south  course,  so  as  to  give 
the  60-mile  limit  a  wide  berth,  the  wind  and  sea  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours  having  carried  us  toward  it.  We  worked  to  the  south  and 
west  all  night  In  the  morning  of  August  31  the  wind  and  sea  had 
gone  down  considerably,  and  one  vessel  was  in  sight  At  noon  we 
were  in  latitude  56^  11'  north;  longitude  170^  05'  west  We  spoke 
the  schooner  Enterprise,  of  Victoria,  with  1,387  skins  on  board.  She 
reported  the  schooner  LU>bie,  with  1,04D  skins,  aud  the  Oaarlotta  Cox, 
with  600.  The  last-named  vessel  carried  only  6  boats,  and  white  hunt- 
ers, which  speaks  well  in  their  £»vor  as  seal  hunters  with  spears. 

Shortly  after  meridian  we  passed  several  sleeping  seals,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  prevented  the  hunters  from  going  out.  About 
two  hours  later  several  more  w<ere  seen,  and  at  4  p.  m.  we  came  across 
a  bunch  of  <'  sleepers."  At  this  tame  the  weather  showed  signs  of  clear- 
ing, and  7  canoes  were  lowered^  but  they  were  out  only  a  short  time 
when  the  weather  again  became  threatening.  Eleven  seals  was  the 
result  of  this  short  trial,  5  being  males  and  6  females.  They  were  ^1 
very  small  and  only  one  contained  food.  Four  of  the  females  were 
without  milk. 

Through  the  day  we  had  been  in  markedly  discolored  water,  and  the 
other  indications  were  favorable  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body 
of  seals  on  this  ground,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  as  proved  by 
the  results  of  the  hunting  on  the  following  day. 

The  wind  had  been  moderate  all  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing of  September  1  a  light  air  was  moving  from  the  southwest,  the  sea 
being  smooth.    The  sky  was  cloudy  and.  the  air  cool^  but  as  the  day 
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advanced  it  grew  warmer.  Whales  conld  be  heard  blowing  throng 
the  night,  and  at  daylight  a  number  were  seen  close  by;  also  immieiin 
flocks  of  birds.  At  5.^  a.  m.  the  hnnters  started  under  very  favoraUe 
conditions,  the  sea  being  smooth  and  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  indi» 
tive  of  a  change.  The  wind  being  very  light,  the  vessel  remained  in 
one  x>osition  most  of  the  day.  Numerous  seals  were  observed,  hotii 
awake  and  asleep.  The  former  were  moving  only  slowly,  seldom  goiof 
over  100  yards,  and  spending  most  of  the  time  in  finning,  rolling,  aod 
scratching  themselves.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  boarded  by  the 
revenue  cutter  Bush.  At  5.30  p.  m.  the  canoes  began  to  return,  eadi 
one  bringing  a  good  catch,  the  largest  amounting  to  25  seals,  the 
smallest  to  11.  The  total  cateh  was  336.  This  was  a  phenomenal  day's 
work,  affording  the  greatest  number  of  seals  ever  taken  in  Bering  Se* 
in  one  day,  except  that  the  schooner  Sapphire  in  1894  captured  about 
400  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

There  were  120  males  and  216  females.  The  stomachs  of  those  opened 
showed  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  food.  The  material  from  8  males 
and  10  females  was  all  that  was  in  suitable  condition  to  identify,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  squid,  although  pollock  and  what  looked  like  ood 
made  up  a  portion  of  the  food  preserved.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  surface  life  observed  from  day  to  day,  it  has  appeued 
remarkable  that  so  few  seals  should  have  food  in  their  stomachs. 

To-day  both  Indian  and  white  hunters  reported  numerous  seaJs,  fin- 
ning, roUing,  and  asleep.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  they  were  inclined 
to  be  restless,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  warm  sun  caused  them  to  sleep 
soundly,  and  so  plentiful  were  they  that  sometimes  it  was  a  hard  matter 
to  decide  which  one  to  spear  first.  Of  course,  where  seals  sleep  so  near 
together,  those  in  close  proximity  to  the  one  speared  are  liable  to  be 
disturbed,  but  there  were  enough  others  in  the  near  vicinity  to  keep  the 
hunters  busy  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  disturbed  ones. 
They  were  reported  as  lyin^^  about  like  logs,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  hunters  claimed  that  m  all  their  experience  they  had  never  before 
beheld  anything  like  the  sight  presented.  Small  schools  of  squid,  pol- 
lock, and  other  fish  were  plentiful.  One  of  the  white  hunters  reiM>rted 
seeing  several  Atka  mackerel,  and  from  the  description  given  it  is  pos- 
sible he  was  correct.  The  day  had  been  a  perfect  one  for  sealing,  and 
no  other  vessels  were  on  the  ground. 

During  the  night  we  jogged  to  the  southwest  14  miles.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  September  2  the  hunters  were  out  at  an  early  hour,  weather  b^g 
clear  and  pleasant,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  wind  light  from  northeast 
by  north.  At  10  a.  m.  two  of  the  canoes  returned,  the  hunters  claiming 
that  the  air  was  too  raw  and  chiUy  for  seals  to  sleep  well,  there  being 
2  degrees  difference  between  the  air  and  water.  Only  a  few  scattering 
seals  had  been  seen,  and  they  were  rolling  and  finning.  It  was  not  long 
before  all  the  canoes  returned,  bringing  altogether  10  seals— 6  males  and 
4  females.  Three  of  the  latter  were  nursing  females.  Their  stomachfl 
were  comparatively  empty,  what  little  food  they  contained  being  of  the 
same  character  as  on  the  previous  day,  namely,  squid. 

At  4  p.  m.  an  observation  of  the  sun  placed  us  in  latitude  55^  2Sf 
north,  longitude  170^  36'  west.  At  this  time  we  saw  several  patches  of 
sea  weed  in  which  seals  were  finning  and  playing.  We  spoke  the 
schooner  Enter^prise  and  learned  that  she  had  captured  236  seals  on  tiie 
1st,  about  12  miles  south  of  our  position.  We  were  also  informed  that 
a  number  of  other  vessels  had  been  very  successfol,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  the  seals  covered  a  considerable  area  on  that  day  and  were 
not  wholly  confined  to  our  inmiediate  vicinity. 
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September  3  was  cold  and  dondy,  the  wind  being  northeast  and  fresh, 
the  sea  short  and  choppy.  A  few  <<  mooching"  and  finning  seals  were 
occasionally  seen ;  no  travelers  were  observed.  At  5  p.  m.  we  spoke  the 
schooner  AinoJeOj  which  had  taken  750  skins.  For  the  past  week  she 
had  been  cmising  in  the  vicinity  of  Akntan  Pass,  bnt  had  not  fonnd 
seals  abundant  enough  to  remain  on  that  ground.  Last  season  good 
catches  were  made  there.  She  was  now  bound  to  the  westward  in 
search  of  a  large  body  of  seals  which  had  been  reported  a  few  days 
previous  by  the  revenue  cutter  Orcmt 

We  continued  to  jog  to  the  northward  for  about  20  miles  and  then 
hove  to.  All  the  afternoon  scattering  seals  had  been  observed,  most 
of  them  in  our  wake.  They  would  follow  the  vessel  for  a  half  hour  at 
a  time,  seemingly  through  curiosity.  At  times  during  the  night  seals 
could  be  heard  playing  around  us.  In  the  morning  several  bunches 
were  noticed  dose  by^  a  few  playing,  but  the  majority  going  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  barometer  began  to 
fall,  the  weather  became  threatening,  with  the  wind  east  and  sea  rough. 
At  10  a.  m.  wore  ship  and  jogged  to  the  southeast  under  snug  canvas, 
wind  a  moderate  gale  firom  the  eas^northeast.  From  daylight  until 
dark  more  seal  life  had  been  observed  from  the  vessel  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  since  entering  Bering  Sea.  Our  attention  was  especially 
attracted  to  the  character  of  the  water,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  filled  with  minute  surface  life.  Birds  were  numerous,  and  an 
occasional  whale  was  in  sight 

During  the  next  three  days  stormy  weather  prevailed,  the  wind  being 
east-northeast  and  blowing  from  a  moderate  to  a  strong  gale;  the  sea 
was  heavy  most  of  the  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  wind  had 
subsided  to  a  moderate  breeze.  During  this  long  spell  of  boisterous 
weather  seals  were  freeuently  observed,  some  playing  and  others  trav- 
eling in  a  soathwesterly  direction.  Birds  were  plentiful  most  of  the 
time.  At  noon  on  the  7th  we  were  in  latitude  56^  22'  north,  longitude 
171^  50'  west,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  we  had  encountered  a  strong 
northwesterly  current.  At  8  p.  m.  wore  ship  and  stood  to  the  south- 
east so  as  to  give  the  00-mile  zone  a  wide  berth.  A  vessel  cruising  near 
this  line  without  getting  an  observ^ation  for  several  days,  and  having 
no  means  of  knowing  the  direction  of  the  current,  is  very  apt  to  be 
firom  30  to  40  miles  out  in  her  reckoning. 

At  6  a.  m.  on  September  8  the  hunters  were  making  preparations  to 
lower,  the  sea  being  smooth  and  a  light  breeze  blowing  from  the  east- 
ward; the  weather  was  cloudy.  At  10  a.  m.  the  hunt  was  interrupted 
by  a  heavy,  damp  fog.  Ten  seals  had  been  obtained — 7  males  and  3 
females.  Five  of  the  former  were  between  4  and  5  years  old ;  the  other 
2  were  very  small,  about  1  year  old ;  the  females  were  aU  nursing  cows. 
The  stomachs  of  these  seals  were  nearly  all  empty.  Only  a  few  of  the 
hunters  saw  seals,  and  according  to  appearances  there  were  but  few  in 
this  locality.  Two  of  the  boats  rowed  and  sailed  fully  15  miles  each 
without  encountering  a  single  one.  Fish  and  other  surface  life  were 
correspondingly  scarce.  As  our  position — ^latitude  56^  d&  north,  longi- 
tude 1720  20'  west — ^placed  us  very  near  the  bank,  the  scarcity  of  seals 
was  surprising. 

While  a  number  of  the  canoes  were  waiting  alongside  to  be  hoisted 
on  board  a  small  seal  came  up  in  our  wake,  apparently  attracted  by  the 
blasts  of  the  fog  horn  and  remaining  unconscious  of  danger  until  one 
of  the  canoes  had  closely  approached  it  and  the  spear  had  been  poised 
for  striking.    It  was  captured. 

At  3  p.  m.  we  made  all  sail  and  stood  to  the  southeast.    Shortly  after 
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thiS'the  fog  Itfbed  fbr  a  short  time  and  an  observation  of  the  suji  w» 
taken,  placing  us  in  latitude  56^  32'  north,  longitude  1'72<>  45'  west 

The  next  morning  we  had  made  50  miles  in  a  southeast  direction;  t<be 
weather  was  pleasant,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  sky  periodically  elev. 
A  ^w  seals  were  noticed  early  in  the  day.  At  9  a.  m.  the  presence  of 
3  seals^  supposed  to  be  sleeping,  prompted  two'  hunter*  te  laniM^ 
their  canoes,  but  they  dived  just  as  the  spears  were  being  tfirown.  The 
appearance  of  seals,  however,  acted  as  em  incentive  A>r  all  the  cuhmi 
to  go  out,  but  they  soon  returned  in  consequence  of  fog.  Nine  mmJs 
only  were  obtained,  4^  being  males  and  5  ftmafes*  Altfaoagh  fish  wen 
reported  jumping,  nothing  was  found  in  the  stomacbs  of  tben 
specimens. 

In  the  night  we  had  worked  to  the  east-southeast,  and  in  the  meninf 
we  were  in  latitude  56^  50'  north,  longitude  171<^  49'  west.  At  5  a.  dl* 
sleeping  seal  was  speared  close  to  the  vessel;  itsetomaich  was- well  filM 
with  f6od,  consisting  apparently  of  Alaskan  pollock.  At  tHis  liDurile 
weather  was  very  foggy  and  the  Indians  were  not  ineiined  to  statl 
Presently^  however,  the  fog  lifted  somewhat  and  severaf  more  saak 
were^seen.  A  signal  gun  could  now  be  heard^  indi^cating"  that  a  aeaXalf 
vessel  was  near  and  that  her  boats  were  out.  This  circiiniBtance  8ii# 
uiated  the  hunters  to  action,  and  in  a  short  time  the  canoes  wen 
hoisted  out.  As  the^g  cleared  birds,  whales^  and  porpoises  could  be 
seen  to  the  north west^  and  also  flocks  of  petrel  on  the  water  close  hf. 
The  season  being  now  well  advanced,  the  hunters  were  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity,  and,  moreover,  on  the  strengtti  of 
their  previous  good  success,  they  were  quite  eager  to  add  a  few  mon 
skins  to  the  number  on  board.  The  weather  could  no  longer  be  tnistri 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  proved  to  be  the  case  on  this^  day.  At 
11  a.  m.  the  fog  became  so  dense  that  the  oaptaiii  was*  as'  anxious  to  get 
the  hunters  back  as  they  were  to  return.  Seventeen  seals  composed 
the  catch,  5  being  males  and  12  females.  Eleven  of  the  females  were 
nursing  cows,  and  the  males  were  all  young.  One  canoe  obtained  5  rf 
the  number,  all  of  which  were  asleep  and  separated  just  far  enough  ao 
the  noise  made  in  capturing  one  did  not  disturb  the  others.  A  consi^ 
erable  number  of  << rollers"  and  ^<  finners"  was  noticed,  bat  the  damp 
fog  seemed  to  prevent  them  from  sleeping.  Had  the  day  been  warn  9 
is  probable  that  a  good  catch  would  have  been  secured. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  seals  taken,  a  greater  amonnt  of  iboi 
was  found  in  their  stomachs  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Slfrfl 
and  pollock  mixed  with  crustaceans  composed  the  greater  part  ofWff 
material  identified.  Squid  beaks  were  very  conspicuous  in  6V«# 
stomach  in  which  food  was  found.  As  in  previous  cases  the  stomaat 
of  the  females  were  much  better  filled  than  those  of  the  males. 

The  second   mate  while  out   hunting  had  boarded  the 
TritMiph,  whose  gun  had  been  heard  earlier  in  the  day.    She  rei 
having  1,800  skins.    The  day  before  she  took  20  skins  30  miles  to 
eastward  of  our  present  i)osition.    For  the  past  few  days  she  had' 
gradually  working  to  the  westward,  but  only  a  few  scattered 
l>een  noticed.    To-day  her  hunters  brought  in  42  skins, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  good  weather  should  prevail  Ibr 
days  encouraging  results  would  follow,  as  there  was  every  indit 
that  seals  were  plentiflil  on  this  ground.    The  elements  were    _ 
us,  however,  and  for  the  next  four  days  the  weather  was  roa^  tUti' 
boisterous. 

On  September  11  the  wind  blew  a  very  fresh  breeze,  varying  is 
direction  from  sonth  by  east  to  southwest,  accompanied'  by  a  ron^ 
sea.    No  seals  were  seen,  but  uuiuy  birds  were  about.    During  tie 
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niglit  of  the  11th  and  the  momhig  of  the  12th  the  wind  increased  in 
foree  and  haaled  to  the  westward.  The  sky  was  filled  with  heavy 
clouds,  the  air  was  raw  and  chilly.  Occasionally  we  wore  ship  to  hold 
our  x>osition.  Scattering  petrelf^  and  other  sea  birds  were  freqaently 
seen,  bnt  only  one  seal  was  8ig:hted  during  the  day.  At  sundoWn  the 
barometer  began  to  rise.  In  the  evening  the  sky  cleared  and  the  stars 
came  ont,  but  the  sea  continued  heavy  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
flying  scud. 

On  September  13  the  wind  varied  in  force  ftom  a  light  to  a  stift 
breeze,  with  changeable  weather,  rain,  mist,  fog,  and  rough  sea,  occa- 
sionaliy  clearing.  Birds  were  plentiful,  one  of  which  was  seen  to  dive 
close  to  the  vessel  and  bring  up  a  fish  about  10  inches  long.  In  the 
afternoon  3  sealls  were  observed  sleeping  side  by  side,  the  vessel  almoErt; 
running  over  them  before  they  awoke.  They  must  have  been  much 
exhausted  from  loss  of  sleep  in  the  recent  gale. 

In  the  morning  of  September  14  the  wind  had  again  increased  to  a 
moderate  gale.  The  weather  was  foggy  and  misty  at  times,  with  a  heavy, 
rough,  and  tumbling  sea.  Two  seals  were  observed  in  the  forenoon. 
N«ar  noon  we  ran  into  an  area  of  discolored  water,  in  latitude  55^  20' 
north,  longitude  171^  25'  west,  in  which  were  a  number  of  seals.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  rough  condition  of  the  sea  and  the  moderate 
gale  prevailing,  several  of  them  were  asleep.  Their  bodies  were  but 
little  exposed,  and  it  was  only  when  we  were  quite  near  them  that  they 
could  be  made  out.  The  gale  finally  broke,  and  in  the  morning  of 
September  16  only  a  light,  variable  air  was  moving.  The  sea  had  also 
gradually  gone  down  with  the  wind.  At  7.30  a.  m.  several  seals  were 
observed  and  the  canoes  were  lowered.  Two  sleepers  were  captured  a 
eAiort  distance  from  the  vessel.  At  11  a  m.,  however,  a  heavy  fog  and 
mist  settled  down,  accompanied  by  a  cold  wind  from  the  northwest, 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  hunters,  all  of  whom  were  on 
board  at  1.30  o'clock,  having  captured  24  seals,  16  males  and  8  females. 
Pieces  of  squid  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  some  of  them.  Fourteen 
of  lAie  males  were  very  small,  and  2  between  4  and  5  years  old.  The 
females  were  larger,  5  being  with  milk.  The  hunters  reported  seeing 
a  large  number  of  seals  rolling  and  finning. 

Numerous  birds  and  a  great  many  whales  were  in  sight  all  day.  At 
noon  we  were  in  latitude  55^  10'  north,  longitude  170°  06'  west,  which 
was  not  iar  from  the  position  where  we  had  taken  157  seals  on  August 
26  and  146  on  August  27.  The  color  of  the  water  varied  but  litUe  on 
these  dates,  t^e  strips  of  discoloration  also  running  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction.  It  would  appear  as  though  these  bands  of  discolored 
water  were  governed  chiefly  by  the  currents,  being  but  little  affected 
by  the  wind.  Late  in  the  day  the  fog  gave  way  to  occasional  rain 
squalls.  Birds  were  exceedingly  abundant,  and  we  frequently  sighted 
scattered  seals,  the  most  of  which  were  playing.  In  the  evening  sev- 
eral hail  squalls  passed  over,  after  which  the  sky  cleared. 

Preparations  were  made  to  lower  the  canoes  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, \mt  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  breezing  up  of  the 
wind  from  the  westward.  In  the  afternoon  the  clear  weather  suddenly 
changed  to  mist  and  rain,  wMi  an  occasional  squall.  Only  2  seals 
were  seen,  1  asleep  and  the  other  playing.  A  canoe  was  lowered  for 
the  '^  sleeper,"  but  it  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  choppy  sea.  Whales  and 
birds  were  plentiful  all  day,  and  in  some  places  immense  flocks  of  pet- 
rel were  sitting  on  the  water.  They  were  evidently  feeding  on  small 
marine  organisms,  for  as  soon  as  we  had  jogged  past  they  would  settle 
down  in  the  same  spot  from  where  they  had  been  frightened. 

Barly  in  the  evening  a  sealing  vessel  passed  to  windward  with  her 
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flag  set,  indicating  that  she  was  homeward  bound.  The  sight  of  tbia 
vessel  pnt  the  Indians  in  high  glee,  for  the  season  was  now  getting  ]at« 
and  they  were  anxious  to  go  home. 

On  September  17  the  weather  was  a  rei>etition  of  that  of  the  preyioni 
day.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  saw  9  seals  circling  airoond  in 
various  directions  and  occasionally  rolling  and  finning.  ObserviDg 
this  number  of  seals  from  the  vessel  with  a  choppy  sea  running  was  % 
good  indication  that  under  better  conditions  they  would  be  found  plen- 
tiful. At  noon  the  weather  showed  signs  of  moderating,  but  the  Indians 
could  not  be  induced  to  venture  out  on  account  of  a  few  squally  lookinf 
clouds  low  on  the  horizon.  At  2  p.  m.  two  white  hunters  started  oq^ 
but  after  a  two  hours'  hunt  they  returned  empty-handed.  Only  4  seala 
had  been  seen,  3  finning  and  1  asleep.  At  the  time  the  boat  left  the 
vessel  the  water  was  comparatively  clear,  but  about  3  miles  to  Hbt 
northwest  it  came  into  very  much  discolored  water,  in  which  birds  were 
plentiful  and  a  few  fish  were  seen  jumping. 

Early  in  the  following  morning,  September  18,  the  canoes  were  low- 
ered, the  wind  being  light  from  the  southeast  and  the  sea  smooth.  The 
barometer  indicated  no  change,  but  in  a  short  time  the  wind  began  to 
increase.  No  seals  were  observed  either  by  the  small  boats  or  from  the 
vessel  during  the  day. 

On  September  19  the  weather  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previona 
day.  Four  seals  were  seen,  2  asleep,  the  others  traveling  to  the 
north-northeast.  The  former  did  not  awake  until  the  swash  of  the 
water  from  our  bow  struck  them.  In  the  evening  we  headed  for  Uninnk 
Pass.  As  the  season  was  now  late  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  renun 
longer  in  the  sea.  The  condition  for  the  last  ten  days  had  oonvineol 
the  captain  that  little,  if  any,  more  sealing  weather  could  be  expecte|i 

The  next  morning  we  sighted  the  schooner  8an  Jose,  which  bad  mali 
a  catch  of  600  skins.  Her  captain  came  on  board  and  reported  tfait 
until  recently  he  had  been  hunting  northwest  of  the  Pribilof  Islaads 
In  Uiat  region  seals  were  abundant,  but  the  weather  had  been  too  stway 
to  operate.  On  September  13,  in  latitude  58^  30'  north,  longitude  1^ 
30'  west,  several  hundred  seals  had  been  observed,  but  the  sea  wai 
too  rough  for  lowering  the  boats.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  lijl 
San  Jose  had  hunted  near  XJnimak  Pass,  but  few  seals  were  fonnd  them 

At  10  a.  m.,  the  wind  being  light,  8  of  the  canoes  were  put  over,  M 
at  2  p.  m.  a  dense  fog  settled  down.  Ten  seals  were  secured,  4  msim 
and  6  females.  They  were  all  smaU,  and  their  stomachs  were  emp(|^ 
On  this  ground  birds  were  plentiful  and  one  orca  was  observed.  At 
2.45  p.  m.  we  continued  on  our  course,  and  at  6  p.  m.  Gape  Oheerfkil 
bore  abeam  about  15  miles.  The  next  day  we  were  off  the  northen 
entrance  of  Unimak  Pass,  four  other  sealers  being  in  sight.  In  the 
evening  we  cleared  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Pass  and  8hai)ed  a 
course  for  Gape  Flattery.  On  the  morning  of  October  8  we  anchored 
off  IJcleuet,  an  Indian  village  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Barclay 
Sound,  Vancouver  Island,  where  most  of  our  Indians  belonged.  We 
reached  Victoria  on  October  8,  having  been  twenty  days  on  the  passage 
home. 

OBSBRVINO  SEALS. 

In  sealing  weather  hunters  do  not  wait  until  seals  have  been  seen  fix)m 
the  vessel  before  lowering  the  boats.  They  start  out  as  early  as  possi' 
ble  and  search  for  them,  as  otherwise  the  catch  of  the  entire  fleet  would 
be  small.  Very  often  when  no  seals  are  observed  firom  the  vessel's  ded^ 
the  boats  will  be  among  bunches  of  them,  only  a  mile  or  two  away,  aod, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  scattered  seals  are 
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noticed  from  the  deck  the  boats  may  be  craising  oyer  barren  ground. 
As  a  role,  however,  the  number  observed  from  the  vessel  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  number  sighted  from  the  boats.  A  vessel  while  jog- 
ging wHl  naturally  frighten  a  great  many  which  lie  in  her  path;  the 
lapping  of  the  canvas  and  the  creaking  and  slatting  of  the  booms 
arouse  the  sleepers  long  before  they  can  l^  seen,  and  give  them  ample 
time  to  escape.  In  the  early  days  of  pelagic  sealing  the  boats  used  to 
be  stationed  at  different  distances  and  in  different  directions  from  the 
vessel,  and  would  drift,  waiting  for  seals  to  come  near.  This  method, 
however,  proving  unremunerative,  it  was  given  up,  and  the  hunters 
began  to  cruise,  which  custom  they  have  continued  to  follow  ever  since. 

MANNER  OP  COUNTING  THE  SBXB8. 

Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  from  the  accounts  rendered  by 
sealing  captains  regarding  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  seals 
taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  Previous  to  the 
time  when  sealing  vessels  were  required  to  enter  the  number  of  each 
sex  taken  in  their  official  logs  little  thought  was  given  to  this  question, 
and  it  was  always  claimed  that  the  two  sexes  occurred  in  about  equal 
numbers.  All  sealers  knew  which  sex  predominated,  but  clung  to  their 
original  story,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  controvert  their  asser- 
tions, although  there  was  every  reason  to  doubt  them.  An  order  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  requiring  the  cateh  of  M 
American  sealers  to  be  examined  on  their  arrival  in  port  was  the 
means  of  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  subject,  and  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  this  source  ftdly  established  the  fact  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  females. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  by  most  sealers,  and  the  view  is  still 
entertained  by  many,  that  if  it  were  known  that  a  greater  number  ol 
females  than  males  were  taken  it  would  greatly  affect  and  possibly 
restrict  their  privileges  when  the  time  came  for  a  readjustment  of 
I>elagic  regulations.  The  fact  has  generally  been  lost  sight  of  that  the 
concQtion  of  the  rookeries  at  the  end  of  five  years  will  have  the  most 
weight  in  deciding  that  matter. 

That  pelagic  sealers  should  pay  little  attention  to  the  sexes  of  the 
seals  taken  was  but  natural,  as  they  had  no  object  in  determining  which 
sex  predominated,  the  thought  uppermost  in  their  minds  being  to  cap- 
ture as  many  seals  as  possible. 

No  check  is  placed  upon  the  official  logs  of  the  Canadian  sealers  by 
the  custom-house  officials  at  Victoria,  who  accept  such  records  as 
authentic.  If  the  skins  landed  at  Victoria  were  subjected  to  the  same 
rigid  examination  as  those  landed  in  United  States  ports,  little  or  no 
difference  would  be  found  in  the  proportion  of  each  sex  represented  in 
the  cateh  by  the  vessels  of  the  two  countries.  It  seems  strange  that 
on  several  occasions  when  American  and  Canadian  sealers  have  hunted 
on  the  same  ground  and  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  cateh  of 
the  former  has  always  been  composed  largely  of  females  and  the  latter 
of  males.  There  are  days  when  more  males  than  females  are  taken, 
but  such  times  are  not  frequent.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  state  that 
a  number  of  both  American  and  Canadian  sealing .  captains  have 
admitted  the  truth  to  the  writer,  and  all  United  States  hunters  with 
whom  he  has  conversed  admit  that  the  majority  of  seals  captured  off 
Japan  and  around  the  Commander  Islands  are  females. 

During  the  season  of  1894  the  schooner  Louis  OUen  kept  an  account 
of  the  seals  token  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  it  was  found  that  out  of 
1 .600  two-thirds  were  females.    In  1895  the  schooner  Brenda  obtained 
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896  seals  on  ttie  sarme  coast,  ftilly  two'thiMs  of  which  imve  also  femahi, 
aeoording  to  the  staltement  of  one  of  her  hunters.  In  neaiily  ev«y 
instance  where  the  writer  has  spoken  with  hunters  on  this  subject  tiMf 
have  admitted  thart  in  all  waters  where  the  northerti  seal  herd  is  fomid, 
with  one  exception,  femaitos  largely  predondnate.  This  excseptiou  is  tin 
Fairweather  gronfid,  wisere,  a  few  years  previons  to  Hie  beginmngcf 
the  close  season  now  in  force,  most  of  the  pelagic  sealing  was  oarHed 
on  daring  the  monlih  of  May.  On  this  gronnd,  as  reooitded  hy  tbe 
writer  in  a  previmis  report,  is  found  a  great  namber  of  iai^  mmim^ 
and  accordiug  to  the  statement  of  ail  sealers  and  of  otheiv  it  is  nev 
quite  well  established  that  large  breeding  males  freqnent  this  groqnd 
in  greater  nnmbers  than  any  other  known  region. 

It  may  be  well  to  illnstrate  briefly  a  few  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  record  of  seals  is  kept.  When  seals  are  brought  on  board  in  smaD 
numbers  it  is  very  easy  to  identify  the  eex,  but  whea  ^tih^  amve  ii 
large  quantities,  a  hundred  or  more,  it  requires  considerable  time  to 
examine  each  one,  and  sealers  have,  to  them,  more  imfiortant  chitm  to 
attend  to.  It  often  happens  <}hat  the  hunters  are  foreed  to  retvn  m 
account  of  bad  weather  or  an  approaching  <storm,  at  wlrieh  tBraes  the 
safety  of  the  canoes  and  vessel  is  of  more  consequence  t^an  ^he  deto- 
mination  of  the  •charaeter  of  the  catch.  When  t^  boats  and  eanm 
are  being  hoisted  in.,  the  officers  and  men  aa^e  stationed >at  eitiier  eUtetf 
the  vessel  to  do  tiiis  work,  as  well  as  to  ke^  the  records,  aaA,  as»l9 
be  expected,  in  the  bustle  and  exottement  a  very  coirect  acoounl  of  Dm 
sexes  is  not  given.  In  many  cases  the  seals  are  not  examined  at  alL 
By  the  time  the  last  canoe  is  lashed  on  board  the  weather  is  rough  ead 
stormy  and  the  hnnters  are  anxious  to  go  b^w;  and  if  it  be  dark  tki 
seals  will  be  left  nntil  morning  for  skinning.  No  further  ezaniinalm 
is  made,  and,  right  or  wrong,  the  first  account  rendered  is  aeoepted. 
The  fiM5t  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  enly  a  few  cases  is  the  setx  eonedtir 
recorded. 

Inaccuracies  in  this  respect  also  result  when  the  seals  are  ekiaaed  n 
the  boats.  Upon  arrival  at  the  vessel  the  skins  are  at  once  tkrown  into 
the  hold  wi^^ut  examination,  and  nobody  knows  or  eaies  whether  O^ 
are  male  or  female. 

Although  United  States  revenue  cutters  have  the  privil^e  of  boani- 
ing  vessels  and  overhanling  the  catch  made  in  Bering  Sea,  the  ood# 
tions  under  which  this  work  is  carried  on,  however  zealous  the  ettcen 
may  be,  render  it  difficult  for  the  sexes  to  be  separated,  and  tfaey  relara 
to  their  ship  littie  wiser  than  when  they  came. 

CONDITIONS  OP  THB  FBMALS   SEALS  TAKEN  6T  THB  DOM 

8IEWfi?RD. 

Of  the  982  female  seals  secured  by  this  vessd,  882  were  opened  ml 
examined  by  the  writer.  Of  this  nnmber  839  were  found  to  be  adol^ 
and  668  were  clearly  in  milk.  Many  of  the  remaining  171  may  ilw 
have  been  nnrsing  females,  which  at  the  time  of  their  capture  had  all 
obtained  sufficient  noorishment  to  cause  their  milk  ^ghuudd  to  ML 

SAALS    MADB  SHY  BY  HUNTING. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  several  captains  and  hunters  ae  to  wbttttf 
seals  were  as  easy  to  capture  this  year  as  last  in  Bering  3ea.  Thsy  d 
give  it  as  their  judgment  that  seals  were  more  diffieidt  to  approsoM  a 
season  than  in  1894.    Gi^^in  Oox,  of  tiie  schooner  BappMn^  eaU  M 
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had  noticed  a  marked  difference  in  that  respect,  and  attribated  it  to  the 
hnntiug  that  had  been  carried  on.  In  many  cases  they  appeared  to  be 
onnsually  shy  when  there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  it. 

POOD   OP  SEALS. 

The  material  which  has  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  seals  taken  in 
different  parts  of  Bering  Sea  indicates  that  only  a  small  percentage  is 
composed  of  fish  which  inhabit  deep  water.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose,  however,  that  when  seals  are  in  shallow  water  they  feed  both 
on  bottom  fish  and  on  those  swimming  near  the  surface.  A.  not  uncom- 
mon component  of  their  food  is  the  red  rockfish,  which  occurs  both  in 
deep  and  shallow  water  and  possibly  also  near  the  surface  at  times, 
which  would  account  for  its  being  found  in  the  stomachs  of  seals  cap- 
tured where  the  water  is  100  fathoms  or  more  deep. 

On  August  22, 1895,  in  latitude  56©  04'  north,  longitude  168o  35'  west, 
the  head  of  a  macrurus  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  male  seal.  This 
group  of  fishes  inhabits  considerable  depths  and  much  speculation 
arose  as  to  how  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  seal.  It  was  subsequently 
learned,  however,  that  the  Albatross  had  been  dredging  in  deep  water 
near  our  position  from  the  18th  to  the  22d,  and  during  that  time  there 
had  been  thrown  overboard  many  rejected  specimens,  among  which 
were  a  number  of  macruri,  which  would  be  apt  to  float  for  some  time  at 
or  near  the  surface  if  not  molested. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  seals  will  not  eat  dead  fish,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  the  writer  has  seen  them  devour  salmon  that  had  been 
dead  several  days. 

Surface  fishes,  and  especially  squid,  seem  to  be  the  natural  food  of 
the  seal.  In  the  stomachs  that  have  been  examined  a  variety  of  mate- 
rial was  found,  such  as  pieces  of  Alaskan  pollock,  salmon,  and  other 
fishes,  but  it  has  also  been  observed  that  in  localities  where  squid  are 
plentiful  very  little  other  food  may  be  looked  for.  I  am  informed  by 
hunters  that  on  the  coast  of  Japan  and  off  the  Commander  Islands  squid 
occur  in  great  abundance,  and  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
half  dozen  or  more  seals  together  feeding  on  the  tentacles  of  octopus 
floating  at  the  surface.  Sealers  usually  find  squid  plentiful  off  the 
island  of  Kadiak,  and  in  that  locality  they  have  often  been  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  stomachs  of  the  seals. 

WHITE  HUNTERS  AT  A  DISADVANTAGE. 

The  white  hunters  on  the  Dora  Siewerd  did  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  seals  as  ^e  Indians  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  the  last  to  leave  the  vessel  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  first  to  return  at  night.  They  were  expected  to  hoist  out 
all  the  canoes,  and  in  the  evening  to  hoist  them  in  again,  stow  them 
away  and  lash  them.  Indians  are  useless  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
upon  their  arrival  alongside,  their  duties  have  ended,  as  the  skinning  of 
the  seals  devolves  upon  the  steersmen. 

The  Indians,  therefore,  had  every  advantage  in  respect  to  hunting. 
On  leaving  a  vessel  the  boats  nearly  always  form  a  line  so  that  each  will 
have  a  clear  space  to  windward.  When  all  the  boats  start  out  together 
they  are  all  on  an  equal  footing;  but  when  one  or  two  boats,  as  was  the 
case  with  our  white  hunters,  are  obliged  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  others, 
their  chance  of  seeing  many  seals  is  greatly  lessened,  for  they  are  hunt- 
ing in  water  already  passed  over,  but  the  situation  improves  as  the 
H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 38 
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boats  become  more  widely  separated.  Sometimes,  also,  a  sadden  change 
of  wind  favors  the  last  boats  to  go  oat  and  places  them  to  windward,  i 
coveted  position  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  secured,  a  wind- 
ward position  being  always  considered  the  best.  In  perfectly  calm 
weather  one  position  is  as  good  as  another. 


BMord  of  the  poHtUm  of  the  vessel  and  of  ihe  oatch  of  fur  seals  eaek  day  by  ike  sseUsj 
schooner  Dora  Siewcra  during  a  eruise  in  Bering  Sea  in  August  and  SeptemheTf  18^ 
showing  also  the  number  of  each  sex  taken  daily  as  entered  in  the  official  log  of  the  vestd. 


Date. 

Latitude. 

LoDgitade. 

Moles. 

Females 

TMd. 

1895. 
Anff.  1 

N. 

54  28 
54  41 
54  43 
54  87 
54  42 

54  58 

55  10 
55  02 

55  03 

56  08 

W. 

167  06 
167  51 
167  00 
167  20 
167  43 
167  31 
167  40 
167  48 
167  45 
167  40 

86 

26 

7 

8 

14 

18 

29 

6 

14 

48 

(a) 

88 

1 

2 

44 

26 

20 

10 

74 

68 

28 

5 

101 

6 

7 

4 

5 

16 

6 

• 
19 

• 

• 
55 
60 

9 
16 
61 

(•) 

47 

1 

2 

87 

48 

24 

11 

83 

78 

28 

• 

146 

4 

8 

6 

18 

8 

6 

c 

2 

l» 

8 

» 

4  1 

If 

0 

a 

10   

71 

11 

9 

12 

u 

14 

31 

16 

m 

15 

IS 

17 

55  15 
55  21 

54  56 

55  15 
55  28 
55  06 
55  26 
55  15 
55  08 
55  06 
55  02 
55  28 

55  25 

56  32 
55  51 
55  55 
55  18 
54  36 

168  30 
168  32 
168  00 
108  15 
168  06 
168  38 
168  30 
171  56 

171  45 
170  43 
170  10 
170  26 

170  50 

172  50 

171  56 
171  45 
170  06 
167  33 

s 

18 

« 

19 

4 

20 

111 

21 

• 

22 

U 

24 

21 

26 

157 

27 

III 

28 

s; 

31 

11 

Sent.  1 

9 

2 

n 

8 

.  M 

9 

• 

10 : 

B 

16 

U 

20 

11 

Total 

^1 

756 

808 

LSTT 

a  On  Ad  gnat  16  a  csikh)  went  antray,  bat  afterwarda  Tetnmod,  bringing  In  18  akina,  of  whieli  te 
I  were  not  determinud. 


Record  of  the  catch  of  fur  eeals  and  of  the  number  of  each  sex  taken  daily  by  ihe  seaUsf 
schooner  Dora  Sietoerd  during  a  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  in  August  and  Sepiomher,  2895,  s$ 
determined  by  A,  B,  Alexander, 


Date. 


1895. 

^'"-  J:::::: 

8 

4 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Halea. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

84 

8 

42 

26 

10 

45 

6 

7 

13 

8 

8 

16 

13 

7 

20 

18 

66 

73 

10 

79 

89 

3 

12 

16 

14 

10 

30 

31 

68 

99 

(a) 

(a) 

12 

28 

67 

85 

I 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

44 

67 

111 

12 

67 

69 

Date. 


I 


Halea. 


1886 

Aug.  22 

*  24.... 

26.... 

27..-. 

28.... 

31.... 

Sept    1.... 

2... 

8.... 

9.... 

10.... 

15.... 

20.... 

Total. 


Fenial< 


12 

82 

44 

10 

11 

li 

62 

86 

157 

68 

78 

in 

14 

48 

5f 

6 

11 

120 

216 

S3I 

4 

n 

8 

H 

9 

1 

12 

n 

16 

8 

» 

6 

It 

583 

882 

Lsn 

Total 


m  On  AnguBt  15  twelve  akins  were  taken,  of  which  the  aexoa  were  not  detanniike^ 
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Approximate  ages  of  the  seaU  and  the  number  of  nureing  femalee  taken  during  the  oruiee  of 
the  sealing  schooner  Dora  Siewerd  in  Bering  Sea  in  August  and  September,  1895,  based 
ujtru  examinations  made  by  A,  B.  Alexander, 


Males. 

Females. 

Komber 
of  nnrs- 

Inc 
females. 

Knmber 

Date. 

Number 
taken. 

Age. 

Ytart. 
5 
3 
2 

8to6 

Number 
taken. 

Age.  a 

Ined. 

18J>5. 
A  uff.    1........ 

8 

21 

10 

18 

8 

6 

6 
3 

Years, 
ad. 
2 

5 

**  "»•    i.«......».--.. -.....••.•••••••••• 

2 

17 
2 
0 
1 
4 
4 
7 

ad. 

2 
ad. 

2 
ad. 

2 
ad. 

17 

3 

• 

4 

6 

8 

12 

1 
1 
8 
9 
10 

8to5 

4 

9 

6 

10 

55 

ad. 

47 

m 

11 

70 
9 
9 
3 

16 

ad. 

2 
ad. 

2 
ad. 

60 

24 

12 

2 

1 

12 
2 

27 

4 

9 

14 

16 

16 #.... 

60 
8 

1 
67 

ad. 

2 

ad. 

ad. 

58 

17 

20 
8 
1 
2 

85 
0 
6 
4 
8 

12 

85 

18 

1 

2 

87 

ad. 
ad. 
ad. 

1 
2 

02 

19 

20 

a 

64 

8 

ad. 
2 

48 

28 
4 

11 

02 
3 

78 

ad. 

2 
ad. 
ad. 

2 
ad. 

28 

24 

10 

50 

12 

86 

3 

14 

5 

110 

1 

6 

5 

2 

4 

4to6 

8to4 
4io5 
8to5 
8to5 
8io4 

4to6 
4to6 

2to8 

11 
06 

26 

72 

27 

74 

00 

28 

43 

6 
2UB 

ad. 
ad. 
ad. 

87 

4 
80 

Sept.    1 

166 

2 

4 
8 

ad. 
ad. 

8 
8 

9 

3 
2 

U 

1 
•      8 

ad. 

lto'2 

ad. 

1 

ad. 

8 

10 

6 

2to4 

11 

14 
2 
8 

1 

2to8 
4to5 

8 

20 

6 

ad. 

a  An  females  aboro  2  years  old  are  nlMiirfl  as  adnltei  "ad.* 
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Reoori  of  physical  obtervaiions  made  during  tke  cruise  of  (ke  sealing  sohoantr  Dvta  Sievwi 
in  Bering  Sea,  August  and  September,  1896,  by  A,  B.  Alexander. 


Time  of  day. 

Temperature. 

Wind. 

Barome- 
ter 
reading. 

Moon  poaitlMu 

Date. 

Air. 

Surface 
water,  a 

■  -  - 
Direction. 

Force. 

Latitude. 

Longitttk 

1895. 
Aug.    1 

ganin 

o 
51 

o 

47 

£NB. 

NE. 
NB.byE. 

N& 

MtUs. 
8 
2 
2 
2 

29.90 

N. 

W. 

10  a.  m 

12m 

49                47 

48 
47 

47 
47 

29. 02          &i.    » 

167  « 

4  D.  m 

29.90 
29.90 

■m  y.  ua. ....... ■ 

Mp.  m.^ ^-- 

2 

7  a.m 

47 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 

45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 

NW.byW. 
NNW. 

W. 
NW. 

2 
2 
3 
8 
8 
4 
4 

8  a.m 

29.90 

10a.m 

12m 

54    61 

117  8 

29.90 

2d.  m 

4i>.  m 

29.90 

op.  m.. ....... 

1 

8o.  m.. 

29.02 

i 

B 

7  a.m ........ . 

47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
47 
46 
44 
45 
45 
46 
i5 
44 
44 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
4H 
44 
46 
46 
46 
46 

N  W.byN. 

N  W.byN. 

N  W.byN. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NNW. 

NNW. 

NW.byW. 

WNW. 

W. 

W 

W.by  8. 

8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
•  3 
8 
8 
8 
2 

\ 

8  a.m 

29.92 

* 

10a.m 

12m 

80.00 

54    43 

167  • 

2p.m 

4p.  m 

30.00 

1 

6d.  m 

< 

8d.  m 

80.10 
30.14 

1 

4 

8  a.m ........ . 

10a.m 

12m 

30.20 

54    87 

167  9 

2p.  m 

4d.  m.. ....... 

30.20 

v|#.  ua.. ....... 

OD.  m. ........ 

w^,  ua. ........ 

Sd.  m 

30.10 
30.10 

5 

W|F.  au. ........ 

8  a.m 

45 

46 
46 
45 
47 
44 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
48 
48 
44 
45 
44 
45 
46 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 

W.  by  S. 
8.byB. 

SSE. 

8.byB. 

S. 

SE. 

SE. 
S.  b^'  B. 

S.  bv  W. 

siv. 

SSW. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 
WSW. 

w. 
w 

SW.  by  W. 
SW.  by  W. 

SW. 

wsw. 
wsw. 

W.  by  8. 
W.  by  N. 
W.byN. 
W.byN. 
W.  by  N. 
W.  by  N. 
W.  by  S. 

SW.  by  W. 
SW.  by  W. 
SW.by  W. 

3 

3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 

10  a.  m 

12m 

4i>.  m 

46 
45 
46 
45 

30.10 
30.06 
30.00 
20.76 

56    01 

168  97 

TB  ^.  U>.  ........ 

Sn.m 

6 

w  |r.  u>.. ....... 

8a.m 

45 
46 

45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 
44 
47 
47 
48 
47 
45 
46 
43 
45 
46 
44 
46 
45 
45 

10a.m 

12  ni 

29.66 
20.64 
29.50 
20.60 
29.71 

64    45 

167  91 

41).  m... ...... 

■m   p.  u>.  ........ 

8i>.  m 

7 

^  ^.  us......... 

8  aim 

12m 

54    66 

167  IT 

2  D.m 

4  p.  m 

20.74 
29.74 
29.78 

8  p.m 

8 

w^.  urn...          .... 

8a.m 

10a.m 

12m 

28.78 
20.80 

56    01 

167  31 

4  p.m. ........ 

6p.  ro 

8p.  m 

28.82 
29  96 

0 

WJ^.  u.. ........ 

8  a.  m .•. . . 



10  a.m 

12m 

29.96 

64    42 

167  tf 

2  p.m 

4  p.  m 

20.98 
30.00 

■m    ^.  u>>.  ....... 

8p.  m 

10 

%,    y.MMM     ........ 

7  a.  m 

8  a.  m 

30.20 

10  a.  m 

12  m 

80.20 

54    58 

167  S 

2p.  m 

4p.  m 

80.20 

■m  jr.  ua. ........ 

6  p.m 

V    ^.  u>..  ....... 

8p.m 

30.20 
30.12 

11 

v^.  ua. ........ 

8  a.m 

46 
46 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 

46 
46 

47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 

Var. 

WNW. 

Var. 

Var. 

N. 

NB. 

WNW. 

W.by  N. 

W.byN 
W.byN. 
W.  by  N. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
3 
3 
2 
8 


10  a.  m 

12m 

80.10 

56    00 

iii  ii 

9 

2p.m 

4p.m 

80.00 
29.98 
80.00 

^jr.  u.. ...... .T 

8p.m 

12 

w^.u.. ........ 

8  a.m 

10a.m 

12m 

80.00 

56    06 

i«  « 

2  p.  m 

4  p.  m 

30.12 

•  * 

6  p.m 

8  p.  m 

30.20 

a  The  temperature  of  tbe  water  wa«  taken  6  feet  below  the  anrfiioe. 
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Record  of  physical  ohservatioiu  made  during  the  cruiae  of  the  eealing  schooner  Dora  Siewerd 
in  Bering  Sea,  August  and  September,  1895,  by  A.  B.  Alexander — Continued 


Time  of  day. 

Temperature. 

Wind. 

Barome- 
ter 
reading. 

Noon  poeition. 

Date. 

Air. 

Surface 
water,  a 

Direction. 

Force. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

1895. 
Aug.  18 

8 a.ni ......... 

o 

48 
45 
46 
46 
48 
47 
46 
46 
46 
48 
49 
40 
47 
46 

o 

45 
45 
44 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
44 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 

SW.byW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
SW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 

w. 

Vap. 
Var. 
Var. 
SB. 
BSE. 

MiUi. 
5 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
S 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

80.20 
80.20 
80.28 

N. 
54    56 

W. 
168    15 

2  D.  m......... 

14 

m  j^.  lu......... 

8  a.]D ......... 

10a.m 

12m 

80.80 

56    03 

167    46 

2i>.  m......... 

«|r.  lu......... 

4  D.m........ . 

80.80 
80.30 
30.32 

•m   ^.u>......  ..  . 

8  p.  m 

16 

vi^.   Ul......... 

8a.m 

10a.m 

12m 

80.32 

55    08 

167    40 

2p.  m. ........ 

4  D. m 

30.00 

6  D.  m........ . 

w  jf.  au........  . 

8  p.  m 

30.28 
80.00 
80.00 

16 

8a.m 

48 
47 
4G 
46 

44 
44 
44 

46 

SSB. 

SSB. 
SSB. 
SSB. 

6 

4 
8 
3 

12m 

55    07 

168    10 

2  p.  m 

4  p.m........ . 

29.96 
29.96 
29.98 

w  ^.  ua. ........ 

8  p.m......... 

17 

w  p.  <u......... 

8a.m 

47 
48 
48 
49 
40 
47 
40 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 

45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 

BSE. 

Calm. 

8B. 

SE. 

Calm. 

SSB. 

SE.  by  8. 

8B.bv8. 

ss£. 

S.by  W. 

SSW. 
SW.  by  8. 

1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 

10a.m 

12m 

80.00 

55    15 

168    30 

2  p. m 

4p.m 

20.98 
29.94 
29.78 

8  p.m 

18 

w  ^.ua. ........ 

8a.m 

10a.m 

12m 

20.72 

55    21 

168    32 

2  p.m 

4  p.m......... 

29.65 

w    |<.  au......... 

0  p-  m... 

w   ,,.  lU......  ... 

8  p.m.... 

29.65 
29.72 

10 

8  a.m 

46 
47 
4U 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 
46 
48 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
49 
48 
46 
47 

46 
47 
47 
46 
45 
45 
45 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 
47 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
47 
47 
47 

SW.byW. 
SW.  by  W. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 
SW.  by  8. 

W. 

W. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

NW.byW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

W.byN. 

NW.byW. 

WSW. 

WSW. 

WSW. 

WSW. 

"        8 
4 
4 
3 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 

10a.m 

12m 

29.72 

54    56 

'  i68    00 

2p.  m 

4  p.m 

29.70 

8  p.  in 

8  p.m 

29.70 
29.62 

20 

8a.m 

10  a.  m 

12m 

29.68 

56    14 

168    IS 

2p.  m 

4  p.m 

29.78 
29.78 
29.90 

-M     ^.   H«.  ........ 

8  p.m 

n 

U     ,0,    u..   ........ 

8a.  m 

10  a.  m 

12m 

29.92 

55    29 

1G8    05 

2  p.m 

4  p.m 

20.91 

^(.  ***    ....... 

6  p.m 

W      |«.    ........... 

8  p.m 

**29.9i 
80.10 

s 

8a.m 

10a.m 

J2m 

30.08 

55    04 

168    35 

2  p.m 

4  p.m 

30.08 

6  p.  m 

w    ^.    u...  ....... 

8  p.m 

30.10 
30.00 

28 

X  ■   •"•• ...... . 

Ba.  m 

47 
46 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
45 

46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 

S.bvW. 

SSW. 

SSW. 
S.byW. 

SSW. 

SSW. 

S.byW. 

SW. 

NNB. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
NNB. 

3 

10  a.  m 

12m 

30.00 

65    28 

168    10 

2  p.m 

4  p.m 

29.98 

ar  •      ........ 

6p.m 

Hp.m 

29.K8 
30.00 

S4 

1   ^ .•-...... 

8a.  m 

10  a.  m 

12m 

30.10 

55    27 

168    SO 

2  p.m 

4  p.m 

30.10 

-  J.  .~. ........ 

6  p.m 

8  p.m 

30.10 
30.20 

86 

^.    .M>.    .■■■... 

8a.  m 

48 
48 
48 

47 
47 

47 

N.  by  E. 
N.bvE. 
N.f  E. 

10  a.  m 

1 

12m 

30.20 

55    15 

i76    38 

a  The  temperature  of  the  water  waa  taken  6  feet  below  the  aarfaoo. 
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Beoord  ofphyaioal  ohservationa  made  during  the  eruUe  of  ike  »edUng  Bohoaner  Dora  Siiweri 
in  Airing  Sea,  Augu$i  and  September,  1896,  bff  A»  B,  Alexander — ContiBned. 


Time  of  day. 

Temperature. 

Wind. 

Barome- 
ter 
reading. 

Noon  positioB. 

Data. 

Air. 

Sorfaoe 
water,  a 

Direction. 

Eoree. 

Latitude. 

Longitude 

1895. 
▲ng.  25 

9n.  m 

o 

47 
47 
47 
45 
45 
46 
45 
46 
45 

0 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

H. 
N. 
K. 

N. 
KW.bvN. 
WNW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 

MOet, 

H. 

W. 

7  !»•"•-•- 

4  n. m. ........ 

30.20 
80.18 
3a  06 

8p.  m. ..•...•. 

26 

8a.  m. ..•..••• 

10  a.  m 

12m 

30.00 

66    16 

170  S3 

8  n.  m. ....•>•• 

4  B. m. ........ 

28.98 

6p.  m. ........ 

8p.  m. ........ 

29.05 
29.92 

27 

8  a.  m 

45 
46 
48 
48 
46 
44 

47 
47 
48 
48 
49 
49 

WKW. 

SW. 
W.^S. 

W.bVN. 

10  a.  m 

12m 

29.90 

56    10 

170  IT 

2  p.m......... 

4  p.m......... 

29.90 

0p.  m.r..-f.T-- 

* 

8  p.m......  ... 

29.98 
29.82 

28 

8  a.m 

44 

46 
46 
46 
46 
45 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

W.byS. 
SW.  by  8. 

SW. 

S.by  W. 

S.l)yE. 

SE. 

10a.m 

12m 

29.90 

66    07 

170  IS 

8  D.  m......... 

4  D.m... ...... 

29.76 

"  p.  m...aT...^ 

8  B.  m.... 

29.70 
29.40 

28 

V  |#.  ua.  ■.....-. 

8  a.m.... 

47 
47 
46 
48 
48 
48 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

SE. 

SE. 

S.bvE. 

8.by  W. 
&byW. 

10a.m 

12m 

28.40 

65    28 

170   IS 

2  D.m......... 

"  F**" •••• 

4  D.m.... 

29.50 
29.52 

0  p.  m.... 

8  D.  m... 

80 

W  JJ».  UJ.  ........ 

8  a.ra 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

SW.  by  S. 
SW.  by  8. 
BW.  by  S. 
SW.byS. 
SW.  by  S. 
SW.  by  8. 

SW. 

SW. 
SW.by  W. 

SW. 
SW.by  W. 
SW.  by  W. 

29.80 

•••••• 

10a.m 

12m 

29.85 

65    25 

170   U 

2  D.m 

4d.  m... 

29.90 
29.  M 
30.40 

8  D.m 

81 

8  a.m 

10a.m 

12m 

30.50 

55    U 

170   OS 

2d.  m 

4  D.m 

30.52 

6p.m... 

8  D.m 

30.60 
30.60 

8ept  1 

V  IF.  >U.  ........ 

8  a.  m 

45 
46 
46 
48 
45 
45 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

SW. 
Var. 
Var. 
Var. 
Var. 
NW. 

10a.m 

12m 

30.58 

56    29 

170  SI 

2  D.m 

4  D.m 

30.58 

■m  ^.M.. ........ 

6D.m... ...... 

W  ^.Ul..  ....... 

8  p.  m 

30.60 
30.60 

% 

8  a.  m 

45 
47 
46 
45 
45 
44 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

irE.byir. 

NE.  by  N. 
mS-byN. 

NE. 

NB. 

NB. 

10  a.m 

12m 

30.60 

65    25 

170   SO 

2  D.m 

m  y.  u... ....... 

4  D.m 

80.68 

•m  y.  IM. ........ 

6  D.  m 

8  p.  m 

80.56 
80.40 

# 

8 

8  a.  m 

45 

45 
46 
46 
45 
45 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

NE. 

NE.byB. 

NE. 
NE.byR 
NE.byE. 
NB.  by  B. 
NE.byE. 

b: 

ENB. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENB. 

10  a.  m 

12m 

80.40 

65    29 

170   N 

2p.  m 

-  jr.  ■»......  ... 

4p.m 

30.40 

6D<m 

8  D.m 

30.40 
30.20 

4 

wjr.   H...  ....... 

8  a.  m 

45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 

46 
46 

47 
47 
47 
47 

10  a.  m 

12m 

80.15 

55    66 

170   SI 

2p.m 

4p.m 

30.14 

6p«m 

8  p.m 

30.12 
80.00 

8 

8  a.  m 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

10  a.m 

12m 

29.98 

65    23 

170   U 

2p.m 

4p.m 

29.95 

•The  temperature  of  the  water  was  taken  5  feet  below  the  svrflMMw 
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Record  ofphyHeal  ob»ervations  made  during  the  cruise  of  the  sealing  sohooner  Dora  Siewerd 
in  Bering  Sea,  August  and  September,  1896,  by  A,  B,  Alexander — Continned. 


Tima  of  dfty. 

Temperatnre. 

Wind. 

Barome* 

t«r 
readlnii;. 

Keen  position. 

Air. 

Sarface 
water,  a 

Direotion. 

Force. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

1895. 
Sopt    6 

A 

8p.  in-a**Tr«r. 

o 

0 

SNB. 
NE.byE. 
NE.byB. 
KE.byB. 
NE.  by  E. 
NE.byB. 
KE.  by  E. 
NKbyE. 

B.byK. 

E.bvK. 

E*. 

£. 

E. 

E. 
E.by3, 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 
E.byN. 
E.  by  N. 
E.  by  N. 
E.  by  N. 

SE. 

SE. 

SB. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

£. 
B.byS. 

i:sE. 

SE.  by  E. 
8E.  by  B. 
8.  by  E. 
S.  by  W. 
8.  by  W. 

s! 

S. 

S. 

SW. 

SW.  by  W. 

WSW. 

WSW. 

WSW. 

WSW. 

WSW. 

W.  by  8. 

8W.  by  W. 

W.WS. 

w' 

SW.b'ya 

MiUs. 
8 

8 
8 
8 
2 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
3 
2 
2 
3 
8 
3 
3 

3 
2 
3 

29.96 
30.00 

N. 

W. 

8  a.  m ••. 

46 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

10  a.  m 

12  m 

30.10 

50      10 

170    46 

2  p.  TD.. ••■.... 

4  D.  m. ........ 

30.10 

s  F*  *"•••- 

0  D.  in......... 

8d.  m 

30.20 
80.30 

V 

w|#.  ua. ........ 

8  a.iu.... 

47 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 

46 
46 
46 
45 
45 
45 

10  a.m 

12  m 

30.81 

66    22 

171    60 

2  p.m 

4  p.m 

8  p,'tn-,-,^T 

30.32 

8  p.m. ........ 

"""80.'m 
80.40 

.I..I..I... 

% 

8  a.m 

46 
48 
46 
45 
44 
44 

46 
40 
46 
46 
45 
45 

10  a.m 

12  ra 

80.40 

66    86 

172    20 

2  p. m. ........ 

4  p.m. ........ 

80.40 

6  p.m. ........ 

8T>.in  ........ 

30.40 
30.18 

i 

8  a.m. ........ 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

to  a.m 

12  m 

30.10 

55    48 

171    64 

2  D.m 

m    |#.ui. ........ 

4  p.m......... 

30.02' 

■m    jr.u<.. ....... 

6  p.m.. ...a... 

8  D.m......... 

30.00 
29.90 

n 

w    |/.ua. ........ 

8  a. m. ........ 

47 
47 
47 
48 
47 
47 

46 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

10  a.m 

12  m 

29.80 

56    60 

171    49 

2     D.mr...rr.nr 

7  *""■ 

4  p.m......... 

29.60 

o  p.m......... 

w    |r. Ma. ........ 

8  D.m    ....... 

29.55 

29.40 

u 

W     ff.  lU          ....... 

8  a.m 

46 

47 
47 
47 
47 
46 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

10  a.m 

12  m 

29.38 
29.35 
29.35 

55    57 

171    30 

2  p.m 

4  p.m......... 

6  D.m......... 

w  |/.ua..  ....... 

8  p.m. . ....rrx 

29.32 
29.40 

11 

w  ^.u>. ........ 

8a.  m 

45 

40 
46 
46 
45 
45 

]Oa.m 

12m 

29.55 

66    44 

171    30 

2  p.  m......... 

■>  y.  *u......... 

4  p. m. ........ 

89.66 

6p.m 

8p.  m 

29.72 
29.90 

18 

«   f».  MM*  .......a. 

8  a.  m 

44 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

44 

44 

45 
46 
46 
46 

]Oa.ra 

12m 

29.90 

66    44 

171    61 

2  p.  m 

7  *'  ^ •• 

4  p. m. ........ 

29.90 

-m   1^.  ua. ........ 

6  p.  m......... 

8  p.  m. ........ 

29.98 
29.68 

u 

8  a.m 

47 

47 
47 
47 
46 
46 

46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 

ssw. 
ssw. 

I:!8W. 

SSW. 
SW.byS. 
SW.byS. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10a.m 

12m 

28.62 

66    20 

171    26 

2  p.m 

7  **•*" 

4.  p. m.. ...... 

6  p.m. ........ 

29.65 

8  p.m.. •••.... 

29.66 
29.60 

u 

8  a.m 

44 

46 
45 
44 
43 
42 

45 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 

Var. 

NW. 

KW. 

NW. 
NNW. 
KNW. 

1 
8 
8 
4 
6 
6 

10a.m 

12m 

29.60 

66    10 

170    06 

2  p.m......... 

4p.m 

8  p.  m......... 

29.78 

w    y.   M>......«.. 

8  p.m......... 

29.80 
30.00 

18 

8  a.m.  ...••••• 

44 

46 
46 
42 
42 
42 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

W. 

W. 

W 

W.byS. 

SW. 

SSW. 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 

10  a.m...:.... 
12m 

80.02 

66    20 

170    32 

2  p.  m.... 

7  **•  "••••••••-• 

4  p. m. ...*.... 

30.00 

•m  ^.ua......... 

8p.a 

•Tlie  tenperaiore  of  tha  water  waa  taken  6  feet  below  the  surfkoib 
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JReoord  ofphyHoal  observations  made  during  the  cruise  of  the  sealing  schooner  Dora  Siewri 
in  Bering  Sea,  August  and  September,  1895,  bp  A,  B.  Alexander — Contiinied. 


Time  of  day. 

Temperature. 

Wind. 

Barome- 
ter, 
reading;. 

SToon  poeitloa. 

Date. 

Air. 

Surface 

water,  a 

Direction. 

Force. 

Latltade. 

Longltaia 

1895. 
Sept  16 
17 

8  n. m.. ....... 

o 

o 

MUm. 

28.98 
80.40 

N. 

W. 

8  a.m 

41 
42 
44 
44 
44 
43 

45 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 

W. 
W. 
WN.W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

4 
4 
5 
8 

8 

1 

10a.m 

12m 

80.45 

S6    17 

179  M 

Qn.  m 

4p.  m-n--xr-,-T 

80.50 



6  p.m. ........ 

. 

8  p.  m 

80.58 
80.48 

IB 

8  a.m 

44 
44 

46 
45 
46 

46 
45 
46 
46 
46 

SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE.  by  S. 

6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
8 
8 
1 
8 
4 
4 

10a.m 

12m 

80.40 
80.32 

S5    30  '         ifli  B 

4p.  m 

6p.  m 

WJ/.  *u. ........ 

8  p.  m 

80.25 
29.82 

19 

8a.  m 

46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 

45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
45 

N.E. 

NE.byN. 

NE.byN. 

NE.byN. 

NNE. 

N.byE. 

N.byE. 

NE.byN. 

NE.byN. 

Var. 

SE. 

SE. 

SB.  by  8. 

1 

10  a.  m 

12m 

29.74 

55    29 

170  10 

2  D.  m 

4  p.  m 

29.72 

6  p.m 

8  p.m 

29.70 
29.70 

9Q 

8  a.m 

46 
45 
44 
43 
43 
43 

45 
46 
45 
46 
45 
46 

10  a.  m 

12ra 

20.70 

65    3« 

107   II 

2  p.m 

4  p.m 

"29.70 
29.70 

6  p.m 

a  The  temperature  of  tbo  water  ^ae  taken  6  feet  below  the  snrface. 

liecord  showing  tJ^e  principal  food  found  in  the  stomachs  of  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  If 

the  schooner  Dora  Siewerd. 


Num- 

Date. 

ber  of 
seals 

taken. 

1805. 

Aug.    1 

42 

2 

45 

3 

18 

4 

16 

9 

20 

10 

73 

11 

89 

12 

15 

14 

30 

16 

99 

17 

85 

18 

2 

19 

4 

20 

111 

21 

69 

22 

44 

24 

21 

26 

157 

27 

146 

28 

57 

31 

11 

Sept.    1 

386 

2 

10 

8 

10 

9 

9 

10 

17 

15 

24 

80 

10 

Principal  food  found  in  the  stomach. 


Nearly  all  empty;  a  few  could  not  be  identified. 

Do. 
Empty. 

Do. 
A  piece  of  squid  and  fish  bones. 
Pieces  of  fish  and  fish  bones. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pieces  of  squid  and  sqnid  beaks. 
Aldskan  pollock  and  pieces  of  fish. 
S4]niil,  pieces  offish,  and  tiah  bones. 
Empty. 

Do. 
Squid,  sqnid  beaks,  fish  bones,  pollock,  and  other  fiah, 
S<iiiid.  pollock,  and  salmon. 
Sqiii'l.  pollock,  salmon,  and  fishbones. 
Siitiid,  squid  beaks,  salmon,  pollock,  fish  bones. 
Squid,  pollock,  and  pieces  of  salmon. 
Squid,  pollock,  and  fish  bones. 

Do. 
Pollock. 

Mtmtly  squid  and  what  looked  like  ood. 
A  few  pieces  of  squid. 
Pollock. 
Empty. 

Squid,  sqnid  beaks,  mingled  with  crustaooa. 
Sqnid. 
Empty. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  FUR-SEAL  CATCH  OF  JAPANESE,  BRITISH,  AND 
AMERICAN  VESSELS  SAILING  FROM  AND  WITH  HEADQUAR- 
TERS AT  JAPANESE  PORTS  IN  1895'. 


ByC.  H.  TowKSBND. 


In  my  report  on  pelade  sealing  in  1895  (Senate  Docnment  137,  part 
2,  Fii'ty-fourth  Congress,  p.  29)  reference  is  made  to  ttie  taking  of  ftir 
seals  along  the  Asiatic  Ooastby  vessels  of  which  no  record  wasat  hand. 

A  considerable  number  of  vessels  whose  names  had  become  familiar 
to  me  in  connection  with  pelagic  sealing  matters  not  having  been 
accounted  for  in  either  Canadian  or  American  official  reports  on  this 
subject  for  the  year  1895,  inquiries  were  made  respecting  them,  and  the 
results  are  herewith  presented. 

On  November  25, 1895,  a  letter  of  inquiry  respecting  vessels  of  this 
class  was  prepared,  which  was  transmitted  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries  through  the  Department  of  State  to 
consular  officers  stationed  in  Japan,  from  whom  replies  have  been 
received  as  follows :  James  F.  Connelly,  Hiogo,  February  26, 1896:  W. 
H.  Abercrombie,  Nagasaki,  February  27,  1896;  N.  W.  Mclvor,  Kana- 
gawa  (Yokohama),  March  6, 1896. 

Hiogo  and  Nagasaki  are  not  frequented  by  sealing  vessels.  Consul- 
General  Mclvor  famishes  information  concerning  sealing  vessels  hav- 
ing their  headquarters  at  Yokohama,  and  promises  similar  data  fi'om 
the  port  of  Hakodate.  From  the  data  thus  obtained,  and  from  infor- 
mation recently  furnished  me  by  sealers  who  visited  the  coast  of  Japan 
during  the  past  season,  it  appears  that  the  catch  of  38,742  fui  seals 
already  reported  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  10,000  or  12,000,  while  a  further  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  catch  may  be  announced  later. 

Catch  of  pelagic  SMling  veiseU  aailing  from  Japan  in  189S,  fitting  out  and  with  headquar- 
ters at  Yokohama, 


Schooner. 


Arctic 

Anaconda 

Josephine 

Betriever 

Golden  Fleece 

Cbiahima  ICom,  No.  1 
CbiehiniA  Mom,  No.  2 

KftibaMom 

X  emone  j£oni  ....... 

(f)Monk 


Total. 


Flag. 


British  ... 
American. 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

Japanese  . 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Catch. 


866 
441 
813 
891 
1,071 
660 
960 
660 
676 
218 


6,016 


Bemarks. 


186  of  these  taken  near  Commander  Islands. 
170  of  these  taken  in  Okhotsk  Sea. 

All  these  taken  near  Commander  Islands. 
429  of  these  taken  near  Oommandar  Tslanda 
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Consnl-GeDeral  Mclvor  reports  that  in  addition  to  the  catch  madeb\ 
vessels,  2,000  or  3,000  seals  are  taken  every  season  by  Japanese  fisher 
men,  the  skins  being  usually  disposed  of  at  Hakodate. 

Other  vessels  sealing  oif  the  coast  of  Japan  in  1895  were  reportedly 
steamer  Empress  of  China^  which  arrived  at  Victoria,  British  Golombift, 
on  July  4,  with  catches  to  June  18,  as  follows: 


Vessel. 


Mary  H.  Thomas American 

Anna  Matilda #. do 

W.P.  HaU 

Alexander 

Sea  Lion 


Total i«S§ 


Information  furnished  by  Consul-Geuenil  Mclvor,  concerniug  vessds 
recently  sealing  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  is  as  follows: 


Vessel. 


Emma 

Leipau 

KoHe  Sparks 
W.P.Hall. 
Alexander.. 


Ketriever. 


Flag. 


American 
Japuni'se  . 
Anicrionn 
BritiHli  ... 


American  .. 


Remarks. 


Seised  by  Russia,  Okhotsk  Sea,  April  22. 1896. 

SeiM'd  by  Russia,  Okhotsk  Sea,  October,  1895. 

Su|ipos<Ml  to  bo  lost. 

No  lunger  sealing.    Name  oliaoged  to  lolaothe. 

Two  vestjols  of  this  name  said  to  have  been  aeoling  <^  iStt 

coaHt  of  Japan. 
No  lonj^er  sealing.    Sold. 


Consul  Abercrombie  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  Emma^  the  vessel 
was  confiscated  and  the  crew  furnished  transportation  to  the  United 
Htates  by  the  consulate  of  .N^agasaki.  Consul-General  Mclvor  states 
that  seventeen  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Leipan  are  now  in  prison 
at  Vladivostock. 

Of  the  fur-seal  catch  made  by  vessels  seized  by  the  Enssian  Govern- 
ment in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  nothing  is  known  at  present.  The  annual 
catch  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  may  prove  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
limited  information  at  hand  has  led  us  to  believe. 

In  a  report  by  the  writer,  soon  to  be  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  containing  notes  on  the  Kurile  and 
other  islands  inhabited  by  fur  seals,  reference  is  made  to  a  so-c^illed 
"in  shore''  herd  regularly  entering  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  June  and  July 
through  the  passes  northeast  of  Yezo  Island. 

The  number  of  seals  composing  it  has  led  many  sealers  to  believe 
that  it  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  limited  rookeries  of  liob- 
ben  Island,  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  and  it  is  thought  that  many  of  them 
belong  to  small  rookeries  in  the  Kuriles,  from  which  a  considerable 
number  of  seals  have  within  a  few  years  been  tiiken.  It  is  also 
reported,  although  somewhat  vaguely,  that  fur  seals  occur  on  St.  Jona, 
1'alan,  and  other  islands  in  the  northern  Okhotsk  waters. 

I  am  informed  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger,  who  spent  the  summer  of  1895  on 
the  Commander  Islands  studying  the  seal  fishery,  that  the  Russian 
Government  has  made  leases  to  the  Russian  Sealskin  Company,  lessees 
of  the  Commander  Islands,  of  all  islands  belonging  to  Russia  that  are 
now  known  to  be  inhabited  by  fur  seals  or  that  may  be  discovered. 
Dr.  Stejneger  is  led  to  believe  that  the  Russian  Government  and  its 
lessees  are  in  possession  of  information  respecting  the  fur  seal  in  the 
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Okhotsk  Sea  that  has  not  beeu  given  to  the  public  in  order  to  avoid 
inviting  attention  to  the  matter. 

In  the  report  received  from  Consul- General  Mclvor  it  is  stated  that 
the  schooners  Oolden  Fleece,  Silver  Fleece,  Josephine,  Anaconda,  and 
Arctic,  with  about  nine  Japanese  vessels,  are  reported  to  be  fitting  out 
at  Yokohama  for  sealing  dnriug  the  season  of  1896. 

The  fur-seal  catch  made  in  1894  by  some  of  the  vessels  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Mclvor's  report  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arctic  (catch  261), 
included  in  the  Canadian  and  American  reports  for  that  year,  need  not 
be  given  here. 
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OBSERVATiaNS  ON  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL 


By  Commander  J.  J.  BBICE,  U.  S.  N. 


The  fQT  seal,  aooording  to  exiBting  laws,  is  protected  £rom  the  30tlL  of 
April  luatil  the  iBt  of  August,  and  at  all  times  within  the  radius  of  60 
miles  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  including  the  territorial  limit;  conse- 
qMtttiy  pelagic;  sealing  can  hereafter  only  be  carried  on  suocessfhlly 
during  the  breeding  season.  This  practice  prevails  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
Oiitside  of  the  protected  zone,  dnring  the  month  of  Angnst,  when  the 
itewalee  are  captured  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  feeding  grounds.  The 
law  also  provides  for  their  protection  hereafter  dnring  the  annual 
migvatiou  &om  the  south  to  the  rookeries  for  breeding,  which  begins 
in  April  and  ends  in  July. 

The  seal,  although  often  described  as  almost  human  in  its  inlelli- 
genee,  is  te  reaUty  a  very  stupid  animal,  whose  reputation  for  intel- 
Ugeneeis  be^ed  merely  upon  superficial  appearances,  eepecially  its  soft, 
b«fiQtifiEil  ayes,  which  apx>eal  to  you  in  their  apparent  innocence.  Much 
•tpess  has  also  been  pkced  upon  their  cleverness  in  finding  their  way 
over  immense  distances  in  the  ocean.  In  this  and  most  other  move- 
iMnts  they  are  governed  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  are  eon- 
tvolled  by  drcumstanees  rather  than  guided  by  intelligence,  merdy 
obeying  the  laws  that  nature  has  provided  to  enable  them  to  find  their 
W(S(y  to  dist»ftt  points  in  the  oceaa.  When  compared  with  the  instinct 
•Inhibited  in  many  species  <rf  migratory  birds  going  to  the  same  regions 
the  moveinents  of  the  seal  are  matter  of-fact  and  rather  commonplaoe. 

Coi»btiied  with  the  influence  of  the  t^nperature  of  the  water  upon 
tfas  miovemeiiits  of  the  seal  is  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  action  which 
Mahlea  them  to  covm*  without  effort  a  vast  area  for  observation. 

The  seals  leave  the  rookeries  in  the  fall  and  are  driven  out  of  Bering 
Sea  by  &e  deereasing  temperature  of  the  water  as  winter  approaches, 
seehivg  the  more  g^iial  waters  oflf  Vancouver  and  the  coast  of  Oali- 
tenla.  On  leaving  Benng  Sea  they  follow  its  current  south  through 
the  passes  among  the  Aleutian  Islands,  wh^e  they  strike  the  Japan 
ewent^  leading  them  to  the  coast  of  Alaska,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
food;  theaee  fSSowing  the  cold  current  down  the  coast  of  Vancouver, 
eff  which  land  the  old  mete  seals  remain,  scattered  over  the  ocean  and 
a^iaoeAt  waters,  having  found  a  temperature  suitable  to  their  ooiidition 
in  a  UnmUI^  stoeked  with  abundance  of  fish  food. 

The  dUt  mflJa  seal  is  six  or  eight  times  larger  than  the  females  or  the 
yojuag  bacfaelor  seals,  and  has  a  superabuadance  of  fat,  requiring  a 
lower  temperature  ef  water  to  live  in  than  the  female  and  other  ennall 
SMls^whMi  aeeotuit0  for  their  separation.  The  females  aad  smaller 
twrimnja,  cofutiiiue  the  jom^ey  souith  in  the  cold  stseaiu  off  the  eoast  of 
OaUfornia,  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  in  whjeh  leeaJUy  they  also 
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disperse  over  the  ocean  for  food,  having  found  a  slightly  higher  tern- 
][>eratare  in  this  region  aaitable  also  to  their  condition. 

The  same  laws  govern  them  on  their  way  to  the  breedin^r  groond^ 
combined  with  the  strongest  instinct  in  all  animals,  that  of  propaga- 
tion and  the  care  of  their  young.  In  the  spring  the  old  males  are  tiie 
first  to  become  uneasy  with  rising  temperature  of  the  water,  which  has 
advanced  from  44<^  in  February  to  50^  in  April.  The  temperature  mosi 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  seal  is  between  40^  and  46^,  and  to  seek 
relief  by  reducing  the  temperature  they  start  north,  the  only  direction 
by  which  this  object  can  be  attained,  guided  by  the  cpld  stream  which 
flows  down  along  the  Alaska  and  Vancouver  coast,  leading  tbem  in  the 
direction  of  the  rookeries.  Their  course  is  direct  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  by  the  cold  streams  which  flow  from  that  direction,  and  is  only 
interrupted  near  the  Fair  Weather  grounds  oflf  Sitka,  where  the  warm 
water  of  the  Japan  current  is  felt,  causing  some  confiision  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  herd  until  they  strike  one  of  the  various  cold  flows  from 
the  Bering  Sea  current. 

Off  Sitka  large  portions  of  the  herd  are  often  found  in  their  bewil- 
derment heading  in  various  ways  in  search  of  the  cold  current,  and 
sometimes  they  make  considerable  progress  in  the  direction  frt>m  whidi 
they  came  before  the  cold  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak  Island  lead- 
iug  to  the  rookeries  is  found,  by  which  they  reach  the  passes  through 
the  Aleutian  group  into  Bering  Sea,  where  they  are  virtually  on  thdr 
breeding  ground. 

The  females  and  other  small  seals  are  governed  by  the  same  con- 
ditions, except  that  the  females  are  much  slower  in  their  progreiB 
north  on  account  of  the  young,  and  are  easily  captured  at  this  time 
when,  from  fatigue,  they  are  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
are  also  influenced  in  pursuing  this  route  by  their  breeding  instinct 
and  the  supply  of  food  off  the  coast  and  estuaries  of  the  rivers. 

It  is  said  that  the  catch  for  the  year  1894  by  predatory  sealers  win 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  135,000  seals.  In  addition  to  this  as  many 
as  20,000  young  were  destroyed  by  starvation.  The  number  taken  in 
Bering  Sea  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  August  was  large,  something 
like  90  per  cent  of  them  being  females  that  had  left  their  young  and 
gone  to  the  cod  banks  for  food,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  whence  they 
are  taken  in  numbers  by  the  sealers.  The  death  under  these  dream- 
stances  of  one  female  seal  means  also  the  death  of  her  young  by  stam- 
tion.  In  fact,  more  harm  is  done  to  the  seal  herd  in  the  few  weeks  of 
sealing  in  August  than  at  any  other  time.  Aside  from  destroying  the 
female  and  the  young  they  are  disturbed  when  they  are  most  timid  and 
have  sought  seclusion  to  rear  their  young.  Already  a  restlessnev 
and  change  in  the  habits  of  the  seals  have  been  observed,  which  are 
indications  of  the  disintegration  of  the  herd. 

The  use  of  firearms  for  sealing  is  now  prohibited  by  law,  the  speir 
having  been  substituted.  The  silent  destruction  by  the  latter  instn 
ment  does  not  firighten  the  seal,  and  its  aim  is  as  certain  and  more 
deadly  than  the  rifle  or  shotgun.  The  warning  noise  of  the  latter 
renders  them  shy  and  wary,  but  with  the  former  it  is  the  same  daughter 
of  unsuspicious  animals  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  tiie 
season.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  wonderftl 
catch  of  the  sealing  schooners  this  year  by  the  spear. 

The  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  are  well  adapted  for  tte 
breeding  purposes  of  the  tax  seal,  because  they  are  free  from  all  pred- 
atory animals  and  birds. 
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Owing  to  the  natural  stupidity  of  the  seal  he  is  almost  defenseless 
when  on  shore  and  an  easy  prey.  Consequently  the  lonely  and  remote 
Fribilof  Islands  are  especially  fitted  for  their  use  and  the  only  islands 
so  protected  in  all  this  region. 

The  seals  move  through  the  water  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and 
the  space  they  cover  in  an  incredibly  short  time  gives  them  an  immense 
riidius  of  observation  in  their  movements.  An  idea  of  their  speed  can 
be  had  when  it  is  known  that  the  females,  when  nursing  their  young, 
procure  food  tor  them  at  a  distance  of  200  miles,  where  the  sealers  lie 
in  wait  for  them. 

For  this  reason  the  protection  of  the  ftir  seal  to-day  lies  in  the  hope 
of  tempestuous  weather  in  the  month  of  August;  since  two  or  three 
weeks  of  good  weather  at  this  time,  permitting  the  sealers  to  ox>erate 
without  interruption,  means  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  seal  herd 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

OCTOBSB  7, 1894. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  FUR-SEAL  ISLANDS." 


fiy  Lkonhard  Stbjmxgbk, 
0/  ih$  United  8taU9  NaUtmal  Mnnmm. 


I.-INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  treatise  is  based  upon  observations  gathered  during 
two  different  visits  to  the  Commander  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka, the  first  undertaken  in  1882-83,  during  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  far-seal  industry,  the  latter  being  last  year  (1895),  as  a  special 
attach^  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  to  study  the  recent 
decline  and  to  compare  the  conditions  as  I  knew  them  thirteen  years 
ago  with  those  of  the  present  day. 

I  undertook  the  trip  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
awaiting  me,  both  in  the  studies  in  the  field  and  in  the  working  up  of 
the  report.  I  was  fully  aware  that,  alone  in  an  almost  untrodden  field, 
my  work  would  of  necessity  be  fragmentary  and  for  that  reason  unsatis- 
factory. Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  do  it,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  in  i)osses8ion  of  a  great  amount  of  interesting 
information  about  the  Eussian  seal  islands  never  published,  or  else  very 
inaccessible  to  those  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  fur  seal,  which  it  might 
be  useful  to  bring  together.  In  the  second  place,  I  felt  convinced  that 
but  few  men  were  in  the  same  fortunate  position  as  myself  of  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  Bussian  fur-seal  industry  at  close 
quarters  while  it  was  still  flourishing,  and  that,  consequently,  I  was  in 
an  exceptionally  good  {xisition  for  instituting  the  desired  comparison. 

Finally,  I  reflected,  having  kept  aloof  from  all  the  strife  and  controversy 
of  recent  years  concerning  seal  matters,  because  I  had  no  pet  theories  of 
my  own  to  ventilate  nor  any  x>ersonal  interest  of  myself  or  friends  to 
advance,  I  would  be  less  liable  to  suspicion  of  being  prejudiced  or  biased 
by  any  outside  motive.  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  preserve  this 
independence,  personal  and  scientific,  in  the  investigations  which  I  have 
undertaken,  and  I  claim  that  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  are  based 
upon  the  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  discern  them.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  logic  of  my  deductions  wiU  not  be  found  lacking. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WOEK. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Richard  Bathbun,  in  charge  of  the  scien- 
tific inquiry  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Gill,  the  scope  of 
the  rei)ort  was  extended  so  as  to  include  all  other  obtainable  information 
concerning  the  Bussian  seal  islands,  and  it  has  thus  assumed  somewhat 
the  character  of  a  monograph.    But  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 

,  ^Extracted  from  United  States  Fish  Commission  Bulletin  for  1896. 
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it  does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  tbe  subject  in  any  direction.  Borne  of 
the  chapters  are  only  brief  r^sum^s,  thus  causing  great  inequality  in 
the  treatment  of  the  various  questions.  This  could  not  well  be  otherwiie, 
for  it  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible  to  prepare  a  work  of  that 
scope,  with  all  the  labor  and  research  it  involves,  in  the  short  time  of 
three  and  a  half  months  which  I  have  had  at  my  disposal  for  writing 
this  treatise.  Moreover,  such  an  exhaustive  work  could  not  be  done 
here  in  Washin^eti  or  even  in  this  oountiy.  It  would  have  been  nee- 
essary  to  consult  records  and  archives  in  San  Francisco  and  in  St 
Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  libraries  in  the  latter  city. 

In  preparing  this  work  I  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  tiie 
anthorities  of  the  United  States  Fish  Oommissteii^  and  I  wish  partieo- 
larly  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  truly  scientific  spiiil 
and  liberality  shown  by  Mr.  Batbbun  in  giving  me  every  possible  lati- 
tude for  working  out  the  problems  in  my  own  foshion  without  attempt- 
ing to  influence  my  opinion  in  any  direction.  His  only  injunction  to 
me  has  been  a  desire  for  the  facts  as  I  have  seen  them.  It  has  been  mj 
endeavor  to  supply  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

ITINSBABY. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Commander  Islands  was  undertaken  in  Hsrcli, 
1882,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
United  States  Signal  Service.  With  a  notice  of  only  two  days,  I  left 
Washington  on  March  22, 1882,  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  t^e 
Aleksander  II  the  following  April  5,  landing  on  Bering  Island  a  montli 
later — on  M'ay  7.  During  the  summer  I  studied  the  ftir  seals  and  rook- 
eries on  this  island.  In  the  fall  of  1882  I  undertook  a  circamnavigation 
of  Bering  Island  in  open  boat,  returning  to  the  village  after  a  sucoessM 
trip  of  two  weeks.  The  winter  was  passed  on  Bering  Island,  but  part 
of  the  following  summer,  particularly  the  sealing  season,  I  spent  on  the 
various  rookeries  of  Copper  Island.  In  October,  1883,  x  took  passage 
in  the  8t  Paul  f^om  Petropaulski,  Kamchatka,  to  San  Francisco,  arri?- 
ing  in  Washington  the  following  November  26.  The  results  of  this  trip 
have  been  published  in  numerous  memoirs  and  papers,  mostly  issued 
by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

The  itinerary  of  my  trip  in  1895  is  as  follows:  After  receiving n!f 
appointment  on  May  21, 1  left  Washington  on  May  28  with  letters  froio 
the  Bussian  legation,  authorized  telegraphically  by  the  anthoritres  io 
St.  Petersburg,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday,  June  2.  Vari- 
ous preparations  for  the  journey  occupied  me  until  June  6,  when  I  sailed 
in  the  steamship  Bertha  for  Unalaska.  In  this  port  I  was  to  join  tbe 
Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross,  which,  it  was  calculated,  wonld 
u  have  returned  to  Unalaska  from  its  first  trip  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  al 

J!  the  time  I  was  due  there.    In  such  an  event  Captain  Drake  had  ordeis 

[  to  bring  me  to  Bering  Island  via  the  Pribilof^,  in  order  to  aflbrd  me  an 

opportunity  to  witness  and  compare  the  mode  of  driving  the  seals  on 
both  groups.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Unalaska  on  June  17  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  Albatrois  had  only  arrived  there  the  day  befm«,  withont 
having  as  yet  be^i  to  the  Pribilofe.  The  foliol^ing  week  was  ooBSHiied 
in  UualflAka  taking  in  coal.  The  Albatross  left  Unalaska  oo  JsM  ^ 
I  and  on  June  25  we  were  landed  at  the  village,  St  Pa«l  Islaad,    Iks 

j  rookeries  near  the  village  were  inspected  the  same  afternoon, 

j  Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  courtesy  of  the  Treasncy  acpe&l;^  Mr.  J.  B. 

Crowley^  and  the  company's  general  agent,  ^r«  J.  Stanley-Brown,  a 
small  dnve  of  seals  was  at  once  arranged  for  the  ftUowiac  ssorning- 
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Ifo.  p.  W.  T^me.  ^  :tb«  XTitited  StutM  N'aDMtial  Mssetuih  Md  I  pftPtook 
in  tlieAtve,  irlmh  HksMI  ittm  3  oWoek  iM  tiye  BMMPnhig  tx)  H)  ji. ««  At 
1  p.  m.  I  eiHibffriBed  agMn  «iii  tbe  Alb^^Mm  «ud  flrtea«D€Ml  at  onee  awiajr 
fi>r  Btiring  Mand-;  aMko^ed  off  %bfe  iswin  TtHi^  on  J«iy  ^  and  on  tiie 
4t^,  w(t%  Cw^;ate  DMk«  and  If  r.  O.  B.  Townaeod.  wont  por  dog^  sledgio 
to  t^e  great  moMi  ISHfoketj^  Aftor  haTing  lawled  my  effisoto,  tlM  A  Iba- 
$fmi  left  on  1^  A>llowi«g  day. 

My  ivext  ^ip  to  tke  Kortti  AooiD^y  ^as  fior  feoat^  in  company  with 
Oovernor  Orebnitski,  on  Jnly  7.  On  Jnly  15  I  again  proooeded  to  tbe 
SMiie  ifook6i7  itx  dog  slodgi^  r^toramg  to  tbe  main  village  by  the  same 
iiMMvns  Jnly  96.  Bad  we^Clber  prerv«eiitod  tlie  oaraying  ont  of  ny  imt^i- 
Itom  of  vtofting  tlie  South  Rookery  at  ik&&  time.  On  July  27  I  took 
pmsagetm  tbe  BttsoUm  Seal  Skin  Gowpamy^  steamer  Katik^  Gapt.  G.  E. 
Lindquist,  for  Oopper  Maind,  and  oa  Jnly  30^  in  oompany  witil  the 
go^^OMQa*,  Map.  Gp^btnitBki,  who  bore  Ht^e  expense  of  the  trip,  started 
from  the  main  village  on  an  open-boat  expedition  anmnd  Ae  island* 
Spent  ^ike  eveming  and  l^e  next  morning  at  thie  sea-ottor  rookery. 
JtE^Jr  31  and  Angnst  1  were  devotod  to  inspecting  and  photographing 
tlie  Ksrabelni  rookeries,  and  Aognat  3  to  11  to  the  Glinka  rookeries, 
the  lal^r  being  lAie  more  imp<H«taut  ones,  Mnishing  the  oironmnaviga^ 
tion  Angast  12.  On  the  stoamer  Koiik  I  tben  returned  to  Bering 
Island)  anchoring  off  the  North  Rookery  Angnst  13.  Vlsitod  tiiie  Soath ' 
Bookery  Augttst  H,  seGni4ng  photographs  and  a  map  of  the  rookery^ 
On  Anfftst  18  I  called  on  bo«rd  the  British  ormiser  of  t^e  third  class, 
Pm^a^j  Gommander  VrMids  B.  Pelly  (doing  patoc^  service  on  the 
30-mile  Hmit>,  then  at  anchor  off  Nf  koleki.  On  Aagnst  21  I  went  in 
dxig  sledge  to  the  North  ftookery,  retoming  two  days  lator.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  P09f^i&e  having  kiadly  ofl^ed  to  take  me  to  Petropanlski^ 
I  gladly  accepted  his  oftbr,  as  it  was  somewhat  donbtfdl  whether  the 
KotiJc.  in  which  I  intended  to  return  to  San  Francisco,  would  be  able 
to  call  at  the  islands  before  going  home,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  risk  the 
possibili^  of  wintering  on  Bering  Island.  I  arrived  in  Petropaulski 
AngttiGrt;  w.  the  company's  agent  having  decided  to  make  another  trip 
to  l^e  islands,  I  returned  in  the  Kotik  and  was  thus  enabled  to  again 
inspect  the  Bering  Island  South  Kookery  on  Septomber  9  and  the  North 
Bookerv  September  16,  being  back  in  Petropaulski  Septomber  18,  which 
port  I  left  on  Septemlber  24  hi  the  Kotik,  bound  fbr  San  Francisco, 
where  I  arrived  on  October  11. 

The  weather  was  unprecedentedty  stormy  and  rainy  dnring  my  entire 
stay  at  the  islauds  and  intorfered  greatly  with  my  work.  The  great 
distances  between  the  habitations  and  the  rookeries  and  the  primitive 
means  of  transportation  also  added  to  the  difficulties,  while  much  valu- 
able time  was  lost  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  movements  of  the 
steamer. 

Under  such  adverse  drcmmrtauces  I  should  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish  even  what  I  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistonce  I 
received  on  all  sides. 

In  the  first  place  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  aid 
and  courtesies  received  at  the  hands  of  Gt)vernor  N.  Grebnitski,  the 
administrator  of  the  islande,  without  which  I  should  have  been  serioosly 
embarrassed  in  my  work.  The  following  report  would  undoubtodly 
have  been  more  repleto  with  official  data  and  statistics  relating  to  the 
sealing  industry  on  the  islands  had  not  the  documents  relating  thereto 
been  either  sent  away  already  or  packed  ready  for  shipment  in  antici- 
pation of  Mr.  Grebnitski's  prospective  departure  for  St  Petorsburg. 
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I  am  also  under  great  obligations  to  the  firm  and  officers  of  tiie 
Bnssian  Seal  Skin  Oompany,  the  present  lessees  of  the  islands,  espedaUj 
Mr.  O.  A.  Williams,  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Morgm, 
Groton,  Ck)nn.y  as  well  as  Mr.  Oonstantine  M.  Oronwaldt,  of  St.  Peten- 
burg,  at  present  the  representative  of  the  firm  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
Mr.  John  Malovanski,  of  San  Francisco,  the  general  agent  of  tiie  eom- 
pany ;  Gapt.  G.  E.  Lindquist,  of  the  KotiJc;  Gapt.  D.  Gitenberg,  of  the 
Bobrik;  Mr.  Kluge,  the  resiaent  agent  on  Bering  Island,  and  Mr.  Can- 
tor, on  Gopper  Island. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  mention  the  hospitality  receiYed  tm 
the  Alaska  Gommercial  Gompany  and  its  fiinctionaries,  especially  din- 
ing my  first  visit  to  the  islands.  The  liberality  with  which  the  memben 
of  tbis  firm  have  been  ever  ready  to  assist  scientific  endeavivs  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  my  undertakings. 

To  Lieut.  Commander  F.  J.  Drake,  17.  S.  N.,  commanding  the  United 
States  Fish  Gommission  steamer  Albatrosij  and  his  officers,  and  to  ^ 
scientific  staff  of  the  vessel,  and  more  particularly  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Town- 
send,  special  thanks  are  due  for  courtesies  during  my  stay  on  board, 
and  to  the  latter  for  valuable  information  received  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  rei)ort,  due  credit  for  which  is  given  in  each  instance. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the 
captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Porpoise^  Gommander  Francis  K.  Pelly,  B.  N.,  aod 
his  officers,  for  hospitalities  and  for  aid  in  transportation. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  willingness  and 
promptness  with  which  my  desire  to  witness  a  seal  drive  on  St  Paol 
Island  was  gratified  by  the  Treasury  agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Orowley,  and  by 
Mr.  J.  Stanley-Brown,  the  general  agent  of  the  North  American  Gom- 
mercial Gompany,  the  present  lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 


II.-THE  RUSSIAN  SEAL  ISLANDS. 


Until  the  purchase  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States, 
11  in  1867,  all  the  resorts  of  the  northern  fur  seal  north  of  California 

1  belonged  to  the  Bussian  Empire,  and  the  fur-seal  industry  of  the  North 

]j  Pacific  was  entirely  monopolized  by  the  Bussian  American  Company. 

i  These  resorts  were  in  all  instances  uninhabited  islands,  and  at  the 

time  of  their  discovery  by  the  Bussian  fur  hunters,  in  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  even  unknown  to  the  native  races.  The 
seals  when  first  found  on  the  rookeries,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  had  never  been  interfered  with  by  man  while  on  their  breed- 
ing grounds.  The  islands  alluded  to  were  the  Gommander  group,  ob- 
tain small  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  certain  small  islands  yi  the 
Kuril  chain,  and  the  Pribilof  groap. 

In  1867  the  Pribilof  Islands  were  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1870  Bussia  ceded  the  Kurils  to  Japan  in  exchange  for  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  There  remain  thus,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bussian  Crown  at  the  present  date,  only  the  Commander  Islands 
and  the  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 

1.— The  Commandeb  ISLAima 

The  Commander  Islands  (also  occasionally  called  the  Ooramodore 
Islands;  Bussian,  Komandorski  Ostrova),  so  named  in  memory  of  the 
great  commander,  Bering,  who  discovered  the  group,  comprise  two  main 
islauds,  Bering  and  Copper,  situated  off  the  east  coast  of  Kamchatka, 
between  54©  33'  and  55©  22'  north  latitude,  and  165^  40'  and  168°  V 

i 
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east  longitade,  approximately  97  miles  from  Gape  Kamohatkai  the  near- 
est i)oint  on  tne  mainland.  The  southeast  i>oint  of  Copper  Island  is 
distant  from  Attn,  the  nearest  American  island,  about  180  miles,  and 
is  less  than  75  miles  from  the  imaginary  boundary  line  across  Bering 
Sea  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  distance  between 
Bering  Island  and  the  i)ort  of  Petropaulski  is  somewhat  more  than  280 
miles,  while  a  straight  line  between  the  nearest  i)oint8  of  the  Com- 
mander group  and  the  Pribilof  group  is  750  miles.  The  steamer's  track 
between  the  former  and  San  Fi^ncisco  is  something  like  3,100  miles. 

Oeographically  the  Commander  Islands  are  the  westernmost  group 
of  the  Aleutian  chain.  Politically,  however,  they  form  a  separate 
administrative  district  of  the  so-called  Coast  Province  {Primorshaya 
Ohlast).  This  enormous  territory  extends  from  Korea  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and,  including  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  is  ruled  by  the 
governor-general  of  the  Amur  Province,  residing  at  Khabarovka,  on 
the  Amur  Biver,  more  than  1,200  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the 
Commander  Islands.  The  administrative  position  of  these  islands, 
however,  is  somewhat  complicated,  inasmuch  as  they  also  depena 
directly  under  the  minister  of  the  imperial  domain  in  St.  Petersburg, 
4,600  miles  away.  In  other  words,  t^eir  position  corresi)onds  very 
much  to  that  of  our  Pribilof  Islands,  which  are  subject  both  to  the 
governor  of  Alaska  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Commander  Islands  were  discovered  on  Novembeor  4, 1741  {old 
style).  On  that  day  the  vessel  St.  Petevy  with  the  commander,  Vitus 
Bering,  and  nearly  the  entire  crew,  sick  to  death  with  the  scurvy,  slowly 
approached  the  southern  extremity  of  Copper  Island  from  the  east,  on 
their  return  voyage,  after  having  discovered  the  mainland  of  America, 
Owing  to  the  universal  sickness,  the  ship's  reckoning  was  entirely  out, 
and  the  officers  believed  themselves  off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  The 
next  day  the  vessel,  over  which  the  exhausted  crew  had  hardly  any 
control,  drifted  toward  the  east  shore  of  Bering  Island,  and  in  the 
night  following,  a  beautiful,  still  November  night,  of  which  this  coast 
knows  but  few,  the  unfortunate  craft  came  pretty  near  being  left  by  the 
receding  tide  and  wrecked  on  the  projecting  reefs  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  little  bay  called  Komandor  on  the  map  (plate  4).  By 
an  exceptional  piece  of  good  luck,  the  breakers  carried  it  safely  over 
the  rocks  into  the  basin  beyond,  and  a  landing  was  effected. 

To  such  extremity  were  the  discoverers  reduced  that  it  was  decided 
to  winter  on  this  inhospitable  shore.  Hollows  were  dug  in  the  ground 
for  shelter  and  covered  with  skins  of  wild  animals  and  sails.  Many  of 
the  crew  died  of  the  scurvy,  and  on  the  8th  of  December  (old  style) 
Bering  himself.  He  was  buried  near  the  place  marked  on  the  map 
"Bering's  grave."  The  others,  46  only  out  of  77,  recovered  slowly 
under  the  care  of  6.  W.  Steller,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  as  a 
naturalist.  The  vessel  was  thrown  up  on  the  beach  during  a  heavy 
gale  in  the  night  between  November  28  and  29  (old  style)^  and  all 
attempts  to  float  it  were  in  vain.  The  next  spring,  after  a  winter  full 
of  suffering  and  privations,  the  crew  broke  up  the  old  vessel  and  of  the 
materials  built  a  smaller  one,  in  which  they  landed  at  Petropaulski, 
Kamchatka,  August  27, 1742. 

The  present  writer  visited  the  place  of  the  shipwreck  and  the  win- 
tering August  30, 1882,  and  has  given  an  account  of  it,  with  a  ground 
plan  of  the  hut  and  a  sketch  map  of  the  locality,  in  Deutsche  Geogr. 
Blotter,  1885,  pages  265-266.  A  partial  rendering  of  this  is  found  in 
Prof.  Julius  Olson's  translation  of  Lauridsen's^^YitusBering''(Ohicago, 
8.  0.  Origgs  &  Go.,  1889),  page  184,  and  additional  notes,  pages  214, 215. 
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Tkt  i^Mes  of  th%  expediitoti  Snind  by  me  mp6  deposited  in  tiie  UniM 
Stales  National  Masemn. 

K¥BEO#ftAPS10  xonSk 

It  is  astonishiiil^  bow  vei^  Utile  is  d^nitelgr  known  abo«t  the  hydp«|- 
n^>hy  ef  the  western  side  of  Bering  Sea.  Bat  few  vessels  fitted  In 
SMh  work  have  visited  that  part  of  the  world  of  late  yean,  and  ihm 
few  have  only  made  hurried  passages  through.  In  that  way  a  smaH 
aiaeant  of  materiai  has  heen  aectunnlated,  which  has  beeti  ntilizod  by 
the  Bttssian  admind,  S.  (X  Maksrof,  in  his  interesting  work  <' Vitiaii 
Tikhi  Okean"  (2  vol«mes^  St.  Petersburg^  1894),  in  which,  so  fv  as  Ik 
investigaUoBS  relating  to  temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  the  waters 
ef  the  western  Bering  Sea  are  concerned,  his  own  observations  on  board 
tfce  corvette  ViHaz  form  the  most  valuable  part  This  being  the  om^ 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  presenting,  in  a  brief  abstract^  the  sabstanee 
of  ^ose  paragraphs  in  his  boc^  which  refer  to  the  matter  in  haod, 
especially  since  a  fall  understanding  of  the  phenomena  in  question  ii 
a  necessary  basis  for  an  equally  full  understanding  of  the  distribstkm 
of  the  food  ainmals  ot  the  seals  and  of  the  seals  thems^ves. 

On  July  29^  1^88,  the  VUiaz  left  Petropaulski  on  a  short  trip  to  the 

Coininander  Islands.    The  bathym^nic  observations  in  Bering  Sea ha?« 

shown  that  the  bed  of  warm  water  of  a  tsmperatore  of  +  9^  O.  is  yeiy 

' ;  thin  near  the  coasts  of  Kamchatka.    At  a  depth  of  10  meters  a  temper- 

[  I  atnre  of  4-  2.3^  O.  is  found,  and  at  25  meters  only  +  0.6o.    Near  the 

Ij  Commander  Islands,  with  the  same  surface  tem|>eratare  ^  +^Ch 

I  4-  7.1^  was  found  at  25  meters  and  +  4.3^  at  50  metws.    We  have  hen 

aibsolutely  the  same  phenomenon  as  in  the  Japan  Sea,  visy  that  the  cold 

!  water  predominates  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  western  portion  of  the  sea 

The  identical  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and 

the  Straits  of  Tartoryv 

j;  The  bathymetrie  observations  in  Bering  Sea,  at  stations  Kos.  Id&f 

!  109, 110,  and  113,  have  established  another  peculiarity  of  this  sea,  Tii, 

the  presenee  in  the  deeper  portions  of  warm  water  of  high  safioity. 

!Kear  the  coast  of  Kamc^tka  the  increase  in  temperature  is  shown  as 

I  fellows:  At  station  Ko.  108,  from  0^  0.  at  200  meters  te  +  3.5^  G.  at 

400  meters;  at  station  109^  from  +  0.6o  0.  at  150  ^meters  to  +  2S^  G. 

at  175  meters  and  +  3.7<^  O.  at  200  meters;  at  station  110,  in  longitade 

1650  66'  E.,  at  a  depth  of  100  meters  a  temperature  of  +  2^  G.  waa 

found,  and  at  150  meters  and  below,  +  3.9^  0.    The  details  are  shoin 

I  in  the  aecompanying  diagram  (pi.  3). 

These  temperatures  prove  to  us  that  the  bed  of  warm  water  of  great 
specilfic  gravity  is  found  near^  the  surface  at  the  Commander  Islandfi 
^fui  along  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  In  other  words,  the  cold  and  lett 
saline  water  in  descending  ftom  north  to  south  approaches  the  coast 
toward  the  western  side  of  the  sea  and  forces  the  warm  wat^  of  higb 
sahnity  to  a  greater  depth. 

Plate  3  shows  a  section  of  Bering  Sea  from  the  coasts  of  Kamchatka 
to  the  Oommander  Islands.  The  cold  water  here  occupies  an  interme 
diate  bed  between  the  surfece  and  a  deptii  of  250  meters.  As  in  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  the  bed  thickens  toward  the  mainland  coast  aad  tspen 
off  as  it  recedes  from  it.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  cold  water,  witii  t 
temperature  lower  than  0^  0.,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0252  to  1.0254. 
Where  does  this  water  come  from  f  Makarof  concludes  that  as  it  osd 
■ot  come  ftom  the  Paeiflo  Ooean^  which  has  no  suoh  temperatniti  tt 
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most  descend  from  the  suvfaee.  Sinoe  the  sor&ice  water  haa  a  apeeiAc 
gravity  of  only  about  1.0250,  he  suggests  that  the  gveat  aaUnity  of  this 
surfiEice  water  is  due  to  freezing  m  wiater.  As  to  the  route  this  water 
follows,  he  believes  that,  as  indicated  by  the  temperatures  observed  by 
the  Tuscaroray  it  advances  from  the  southwest  along  the  eoast  of  Kam- 
chatka and  consequently  also  along  the  Kuril  Islands. 

The  surface  temperatures  of  the  western  portion  of  Bering  Sea  are 
indicated  on  plate  2,  showing  the  existence  of  two  ooM  zones,  viz,  one 
near  Capes  Tchaplin  and  Tchukotski^  the  other  between  Gapes  Navavin 
and  St.  ThaddaBus.  Everywhere  else  the  eold  wat^  occupies  Uie  west- 
ern part  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  warm  water  its  eastern  portioB.  in  the 
other  places  the  distribution  of  the  temperature  is  pretty  regubur;  It 
decreases  gradually  toward  the  north.  The  temperature  uear  Petro- 
l^mulski  is  11^  C,  and  near  the  island  of  St  Lawrence  abont  8^ C,  i  e., 
the  mean  temperature  of  August. 

Fragmentary  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  waters  themselves  in  the 
western  portion  of  Bering  Sea,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  which  they 
flow  is  hardly  better  known.  In  fact,  until  the  United  States  Fish  Oeni- 
niissioB  steamer  Albatross  ran  the  three  lines  of  deep*sea  soundings  in 
18^2  and  1895,  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  bottom  were  even  less  known. 
Even  today  we  do  not  know  the  depth  of  the  passage  betwoMi  Kam- 
chatka and  the  Commander  Islands.  The  Eussian  aMl  English  meo-of- 
war  patrcdling  the  seas  iu*ound  the  iriands  have  of  late  years  added  a 
number  of  sonndings  at  100  £a»thoms  and  under,  so  that  it  has  been  pos^ 
sible  on  the  appended  mi^  (pi.  1)  to  trace  the  100-fothom  line  with  some 
degree  oi  accuracy,  but  not  even  Makarof  in  the  ViUae:  seeme  to  have 
been  provided  with  an  apparatus  fit  to  take  soundings  deeper  than  400 
fathoms.  The  soundings  which  he  made  in  the  passage  alluded  to, 
therefore,  only  prove  that  it  is  deeper  than  400  fathoms,  hut  how  muA 
we  are  unabte  to  say.  True,  we  And  on  tiie  Bussian  hydrographie 
department  chart  Fo.  1454  (Yost.  Okean,  Bering,  Mor.)  two  delbiite 
seandings,  vi^  390  fathoms  in  53^  41'  north  latitude  and  163^  29'  east 
longitude,  but  this  being  station  No.  100  of  the  Vitiaaj  and  thevelEHre  in 
all  probability  taken  from  its  records,  we  find  upon  turning  to  the  latter 
that  bottom  was  not  found  at  713  meters,  or  390  fiithoms.  The  other 
sounding  on  the  same  ohart  is  400  fathoms  in  64<^  45'  north  latitude  and 
162<^  50^  east  longitude.  By  examining  the  records  of  the  VUkus  we  find 
no  sooindingB  taken  hj  that  vessel  in  that  latitude,  but  we  fitid^  on  the 
other  hand,  that  station  Now  113  was  in  53^  45'  north  latitn^  and  102o 
50^  east  longitude,  and  that  a  sounding  was  there  taken  with  ^te  result 
tiiat  bottom  was  not  touched  in  732  metws,  or  400  fathoms.  The  above 
figures  are  too  oloee  not  to.  make  it  almost  absolute^  eertam  that  by  a 
clerical  error  the  sounding  in  question  was  platted  a  whole  degree  too 
far  north  and  the  dash  with  the  dot  over  left  out. 

M  the  chairt  of  the  western  portion  of  Bering  Sea,  which  I  have  pre- 
pared and  appended  herewith  (ph  1),  the  lOO&thom  euxve  around  the 
Uommander  Islands  is  drawn  for  the  first  time  with  some  pret^wsione 
to  accuraey.  Even  in  some  recent  publications  it  is  asswted  that  the 
Commander  Islands  <<  belong  to  the  Kamchatka  system,  Copper  Island 
resting  just  within  the  100-fathom  curve  from  the  Asiatic  coast."  Qu 
the  contrary,  we  know  naw  thAt  the  sea  betwe^oi  the  mainlaod  SAd  the 
islands  is  over  400  fathoms  deep.  On  my  map  tiiey  are  eonneeted  wMfa 
the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  by  the  500-fathom  curve,  but  even  that  is 
only  conjectural,  though  probable.  The  deep-sea  soundings  of  the 
Albatross  are  here  first  shown  on  any  map  of  the  region,  as  well  as  the 
curves  connecting  them  with  the  Tuscarora  soundings  of  1874.    It  will 
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thus  be  seen  that  nearly  all  oar  knowledge  of  the  bottom  in  Ou  part 
of  the  sea  is  dae  to  ships  belonging  to  the  United  States.^ 

The  curyes  of  the  various  depths  from  100  fathoms  down  to  2,000 
fathoms  and  over  are^  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  highly  ooi^ectaraL  In 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  map  they  appear  even  somewhat  piob- 
lematicaly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  series  of  shaUow  soundings  nmning 
southwest  from  Gape  Oliutorski,  on  the  charts  of  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  0£Blce,  have  been  left  out  of  consideration  altogether. 
The  reason  is  that  the  series  is  crossed  by  the  deep  soundings  of  tbe 
Albatroii  on  her  return  passage  from  the  Oommander  Islands  in  1895 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  imi)ossible  to  reconcile  them.  They  may 
possibly  belong  farther  west — a  not  unreasonable  supposition,  since  Ua 
determination  of  the  longitude  of  the  various  coasts  and  promontorieB 
in  that  part  of  the  world  is  in  such  utter  confiision*  that  a  resurvey  of 
the  whole  coast  from  Petropaulovsk  to  Providence,  or  Plover,  Bay  is 
imperatively  demanded. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  this  uncertainty,  the  following  points  may  not 
be  regarded  as  fairly  well  established: 

(1)  The  Oommander  Islands  are  situated  on  the  extreme  easten 
pomt  of  a  plateaulike  ridge  having  a  probable  average  depth  of  almt 
500  fftthoms  and  extending  eastward  from  the  coast  of  Kamchatka. 

(2)  This  plateau,  upon  which  the  Oommander  Islands  are  located, 
rises  very  abruptly  from  an  ocean  floor  of  il  little  more  than  2,000 
fiftthoms,  so  that  the  islands  themselves  on  their  northern  and  easten 
sides  rise  nearly  perpendicular  out  of  this  depth. 

(3)  Between  the  Commander  Islands  and  Attn,  the  nearest  of  the 
American  Aleutian  Islands,  thero  is  a  gap  certainly  more  than  1 ,900  fath- 
oms deep.  Whether  the  A  ibatroa  maximum  sounding  of  1,996  fAthoms, 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  south  end  of  Copper  Island,  is  really  the 
maximum  depth,  thus  indicating  a  slightly  etevated  ridge  between 
the  floor  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  tbe  so-called  Tuscarara  deep,  or  whether 
Aero  may  not  be  a  channel  of  2,100  fathoms,  or  therealM>at8,  on  one 
side  of  the  soundinjr  in  question,  remains  to  be  seen. 

(4)  The  bottom  of  Bering  Sea  to  the  east  of  the  Oommander  Islands 
forms  a  nearly  level  floor  of  an  almost  uniform  depth  of  2,100  flathoms, 
sending  off  an  arm,  or  bay,  of  equal  depth  to  the  north  of  the  islands 
toward  the  neck  of  the  Kamcnatkan  Peninsula.  The  walls  of  this 
basin  aro  excessively  steep  at  the  islands,  but  aro  believed  to  slope  off 
gradually  toward  the  curve  of  the  coast  between  Oapes  Osemi  and 
Oliutorski. 

To  complete  the  account  I  append  the  records  of  the  soundings  taken 
by  the  Atbatrou  and  the  Vitiaz  in  the  waters  covered  by  the  map 
(pL  1). 

>I  find  OB  BerghAQs's  ''Chart  of  ih«  World  on  Meroator's  Fkojoction''  *  •omdiDf 
of  2,700  &thom8  indieated  in  (approx.)  latitude  66°  40^  north  and  longitude  168^ 
east,  the  authority  for  which  I  am  iffnorant  of.  It  is  situated  almost  in  a  line  betweaa 
the  1896  Albatroii  soundings  of  2.137  and  1,866  fathoms,  and  if  oorrect  woald  indicate 
a  depression  below  the  general  leyel  of  about  2,100  fikthoms  in  that  part  of  Bering 
Sea. 

"Witness  the  fact  that  the  yarions  charts  of  the  region  for  mora  than  ten  yesn 
have  borne  the  following  inscription :  "  The  coast  of  Kamdiatka  north  of  Cape  Kot- 
lof  is  reported  to  be  charted  16  miles  too  fiir  east/'  T«t  nothing  haa  baen  done  te 
clear  up  the  doubt. 
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JUcard$  of  recent  $ounding$  in  the  weetem  portion  of  Bering  Sea. 
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1 
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81 
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09 
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40 

■ 
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■ 
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• 
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55 

m 
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47 

25 

83 

86 

32 
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70 

20 

36 

87 

15 
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66 
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DT.  oa.  o. ....... 

gn,  OS.  O......  .< 

sn.  M.  oa ....... 

:...do 

hard 

bLH.os 

br.M.os 

do 


VeaseL 


Yltiaa. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

AlbatnMs. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MBTBOBOLOaT. 

The  dimate  of  the  Commander  I8land8,  in  spite  of  their  vicinity  to 
Kamchatka,  is  not  i>articalar]y  severe,  but  the  excessive  moistare  and 
the  low  summer  temperature  make  it  rather  disagreeable,  though  by 
no  means  unhealthy.  The  chief  interest  centers  in  the  temperature, 
the  moisture,  precipitation,  and  cloudiness  for  the  months  of  May  to 
November,  inclusive,  during  which  time  the  fur  seals  stay  on  the  islands. 
But  as  the  meteorological  observations  made  on  the  islands  have  never 
been  published  in  fidl,  or  collectively,  I  have  appended  a  set  of  tables 
of  the  monthly  means  for  the  four  years  during  which  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  maintained  a  station  at  Nikolski,  Bering  Island. 

One  of  the  objects  of  my  trip  to  the  Commander  Islands  in  1882  was 
to  establish  meteorological  stations  there  and  in  Petropaulski.    The 
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village  at  Oopper  iBland  was  fomui  nmBmiUM»  Ibr  tk»  fttapose  and  no 
regular  observations  were  taken  there.  At  Nikolski,  lM>we¥6c,  I  etfab> 
lished  and  maiotaMMd  darii^  my  entire  stay  a  ttafo  dnily  state, 
begiiming  May  22,  1882.  Daring  my  sojoorn  there  I  trained  tht  Uib 
Mr.  George  Ghernick,  agent  of  Hntehinson,  Kohl,  Philippe«a  &  Oo^ 
in  the  H^e  of  the  mstraments,  so  l&at  whenever  I  was  absent  f^m  ^ 
station  exploring,  oelleeting,  or  invesligiatitig  the  rookeries,  he  took  tiie 
observations.  At  my  departure  he  was  appointed  a  Uiuted  Stalies 
Signal  Service  observer,  whose  dnties  he  oonscientioasly  ftdfilled  antil 
his  resignation  in  April,  1886,  at  which  time  the  statkm  was  abandoned 

The  observations  were  taken  simultaneously  with  those  in  Wasbkg- 
ton,  D.  G.,  vi£,  at  7  a.  m..  3  p.  m.,  and  11  p.  m.,  Washington  tlm«^(ir, 
respectively,  11.12  p.  m.,  7^12  a.  ul,  aad  3.12  p.  «i.,  local  tUne. 

The  instruments  used  were  as  follows: 

A  BieFoiirial  bacomfiter,  limited  States  Si^sal  SevriiM,  No.  1SS7. 

An  exposed  theTmometer,  No.  930. 

A  miplmnm  thermometerf  No.  648. 

A  DMudmam  thermometer,,  after  Jane,  1883* 

A  wet-bulb  thermometer,  for  determining  tlio  iela|i70  hnmidily^  efter  J^mt,  IK 
II  A  Robinson's  anemoneter^ 

1 1  A  wind  vane,  belonging  on  the  tiland. 

A  Signal  Service  standard  rain  gauge. 

The  barometer  cistern  was  20  feet  abo^e  sea  tevel. 

The  thermometers  were  hong  in  a  t€irge  laM^ioe  box  on  tke  north  side 
of  my  house,  the  box  co¥eriiig  the  wkidow,  mti  the  bwfcrameiits  mn 
read  through  the  latter  from  the  inside. 

Therain  gauge^  had  to  be  loeated  very  high  {9  feel^)  aad  inan  expflsed 
.  place  to  keep  it  from  the  marauding  sledge  dogs.  TbiB  instmnent 
was  not  satisfactory  in  a  high  wind.  The  wind  in  bl^wkigf  aeroBS  Ae 
mouth  of  the  funnel  would  actually  sn^  the  air  out  of  the  latter,  tlMu 
preventing  the  rain  or  snow  from  entering.  Man^  a  ttaae  after  a  eon- 
siderable  rain  I  have  found  the  rain  gauge  dry  uiside.  The  aotaal 
amount  of  precipitation  is  therefore  greater  than  shown  isi  the  taUe 
given  below,  though  the  flgures  in  the  hitter  may  seive  &r  coii^aiMon 
with  t&ose  from  similar  localities  in  the  TTuited  States,  {Murticulavly  on 
the  Ptibilof  Islands  and  ifi  Alaska,  where  the  some  kiod  of  rabi  geege 
was  in  use. 

The  following  tables  I  have  tratnseribed  directly  fi^om  *tbe  anmli 
records.  The  monthly  means  are  those  of  the  means  &t  the  thseeiaBy 
observations.  The  method  of  observing^  eocsecting,  and  tabulatiDg 
is  that  in  vogue  in  the  Signal  Serviee,  and  the  ftguiDeB  are  strMf 
comparable  with  those  of  the  other  stations  of  the  same  service. 

>Beport  Chief  Big.  OC  W7,  % ^^  pl-  xzxvx,  fig.  97. 
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Monthly  meam  of  tnefeorol^ic  obtervalionB  made  by  Loonhard  Stejtifger  and  Oeorgo 
Chomiok  at  Nikolski,  Bering  Mand,  from  May,  1882,  to  April,  1886,  incluHve. 

MEAN  MONTHLY  BAUOMETEB. 

[Correoted  for  temperatiire  and  imtromental  error  only.    Elevation  of  barometer,  20  feet  aboTO  aea 

level     Gentr.  grayity,  +  0.030.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1882 

•29.805 
29.783 
29.811 
89.705 

29.738 
29. 752 
29.038 
29.693 

29.720 
29.837 
29.721 
29.840 

29.827 
29.816 
29.7% 
29.766 

29.842 
29. 775 
29.947 
29.882 

29.807 
29.603 
29. 747 
29.765 

29.660 
29. 817 

29.524 

1883 

29.392 
29.565 

3U.053 
20.  .liiO 

29.784 

29.846 

20.518 

1884 

29.579  29.744 

20.355   29.560 

1885 

89.8971  29.848 
29.517<  '29.7&A 

29.905 
29.781 

29. 730 
29.600 

29.750 

29.618 

1886 

•••■••  • 

•Mean  of  10  observations. 

MEAN  TEMPERATUBE. 

[The  mean  temperature  was  obtained  by  adding  together  the  observations  made  at  7.18  a.  m.,  3.18  p.  m., 

and  11.18  p.  m.,  local  time,  and  dividing  by  3.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1888 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

op. 
•39.7 
35.3 
36.6 
35.1 

op. 

42.7 

41.7 

42.2 

41.9 

OF. 

48.2 

45.9 

48.1 

46.2 

op, 

54.1 

51.9 

49.5 

48.3 

OF. 

60.5 

45.2 

45.9 

45.6 

OF. 

38.8 

38.0 

37.4 

34.8 

OF. 

28.7 

31.4 

31.1 

29.9 

op. 
27.0 

1883 

25.5 
85.9 
26.9 
27.4 

28.7 
28.9 
25.7 
27.0 

25.2 
28.3 
27.4 
27.2 

28.6 
30.7 
27.7 
30.7 

28.8 

1884 

26.4 

1885 

26.9 

1886     

Means. 

26.4 

27.6 

27.0 

89.4 

35.7 

42.1 

47.1 

Sl.O 

46.8 

37.8 

80.3 

27.3 

•  Mean  of  10  observations.  May  22  to  81,  not  inolnded  in  the  means. 
Annual  means:  1868,  35.5:  1884,  85.9;  1885,  34.7. 

MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jiine. 

Jnly. 

Ang. 

Sept 

Oot 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1882 

OF. 

OJi». 

OF. 

OF. 

op. 

op. 

op. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 
•48.0 
49.1 
49.9 
51.0 

OF. 
•40.3 
42.9 
38.2 
44.0 

OF. 
•39.1 

188.1 

•33.0 
36.6 
36.1 
87.0 

♦38.0 
36.8 
43.4 
38.0 

*33.9 
38.9 
36.0 
87.0 

•38.0 
39.5 
89.8 
89.0 

•56.0 
45.4 
48.5 

'  •  •  •  •  • .  • 

50.5 
53.5 
56.6 

57.5 
62.7 
62.9 

63.0 
65.7 
57.1 

67.0 
56.0 
53.6 

40.7 

1884 

37.0 

1885 

38.0 

1886 

1 

•  Highest  exposed. 
Highest:  1888,  Angnst  28, 63.0;  1884,  Jnly  19, 62.7;  1885,  Jnly  24, 62.9. 

MEAN  MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne. 

Jnly. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oot 

Nov. 

Dea 

18R3 

OF. 

OF. 

op. 

op. 

OF. 

op, 

•46.1 
47.3 
46.8 

OF. 
51.0 
52.8 
51.6 

op, 

56.9 
53.5 
52.4 

op. 
49.6 
51.0 
49.4 

op, 

43.1 
41.6 
39.2 

op. 
35.8 
34.8 
84.4 

op. 
33.1 

1884 

89.8 
80.8 
30.7 

82.4 
30.7 
30.8 

32.6 
80.7 
81.3 

3.5.3 
31.5 
35.1 

41.5 
39.1 

30.8 

1886 

30.5 

1886 

•  Mean  of  28  observations. 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  OF  MAXIMUM  THERMOMETER  BELOW  82o. 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne. 

Jnly. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oot 

Not. 

Deo. 

1888 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 

4 
10 

It 

1884 

17 
17 
17 

11 
15 
17 

14 
18 
13 

4 

16 

5 

0 

1 

17 

1885 

80 

1886 

1 

Means. 

17.0 

14.8 

15.0 

8.8 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.3 

16.8 

Total:  1884,  67  days;  1885,  07  days. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 40 
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Monthly  means  of  meiearologio  ohservations,  eto, — Gontiniied. 

MINIMUM  TBMPBBATUSB. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mat. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aag. 

Sept. 

Oel. 

KOT. 

Dm. 

1882 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

31.8 

33.4 

31.6 

31.2 

OF. 

89.4 

84.6 

87.8 

86.2 

U.6 
89.5 
88.2 
37.2 

OF. 

85.3 

81.8 

30.4 

84.2 

OF. 

17.0 

24.5 

22.4 

17.0 

OF. 
0.6 

15.5 
18.4 

0/. 

—Li 

1883 

3.3 
6.3 
3.4 
5.0 

10.8 
0.5 
3.0 

15.0 

11.2 

12.2 

0.9 

18.0 

6.3 

0.6 

4.6 

18.0 

25.8 
27.4 
22.6 

fcS 

1884 

i: 

1885 

114 

1886 

Loweat :  1882,  —1.4  December  21 ;  1888,  3.8  January  6 ;  1884,  0.6  April  1 ;  1885,  0.0  Maioh  17. 


MSAN  MINIMTTM  TEMFBRATUBE. 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

KOT. 

Dm. 

1882 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

OF. 

88.6 

37.6 

38.0 

88.2 

OF. 

45.0 

86.1 

43.8 

42.9 

OF. 

60.7 

48.8 

46u0 

44.9 

OF. 

44.5 

41.8 

40.2 

42.1 

OF. 

83.7 

33.0 

82.0 

20.0 

OF. 
23.5 

27.8 
28.6 
84.8 

2LI 

1883 

20.0 
21.2 
21.7 
23.8 

24.6 
24.0 
20.1 
24.6 

21.1 
24.1 
23.1 
23.8 

24.0 
26.2 
21.9 
27.9 

*29.4 
82.6 
82.0 

&I 

1884 

1885 

ail 

1886 

*  Mean  of  29  obaerrationa. 
KUMBER  OF  DAYS  OF  MINIMUM  THBRMOMBTBB  BELOW^  82». 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oot 

Hot. 

Dm; 

1882 

1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
0 

U 
15 
10 
21 

26 
23 
24 
25 

as 

1883 

81 
81 
80 
80 

26 
26 
20 
25 

80 
81 
30 
20 

27 
26 
26 
27 

11 
18 
11 

M 

1884 

SI 

1885 

9 

1886 

Means. 

80.6 

26.8 

80.0 

26.6 

11.7 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

14.2 

24.5 

ms 

Total :  1883, 194  days ;  1884, 194  days ;  1886, 199  daya. 


NUMBBE  OF  CLBAB  DAYE 
[A  "clear"  day  has  no  clouds,  or  less  than  M  olouds.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Vow. 

Dnl 

1882 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
1 
2 

B 

0 
0 
8 

4 
S 
S 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

• 

1883 

0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

1884 

1 

1885 

1 

1886 

Means. 

0 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.8 

1.6 

2.5 

0 

0.6 

« 

Total  number  of  olear  days:  8  in  1883;  6  in  1884;  9  in  1885;  annual  mean,?. 

KUMBER  OF  FAIR  DAY& 
[A  "fidr  "  day  has  fh>m  0.8  to  0.7  donds.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sepl 

Ook 

Not. 

Dm. 

1882 

5 

7 

6 

18 

5 

10 

1 

11 

19 

12 

16 

6 

U 
18 
12 
18 

17 
5 

8 
18 

IS 

1883 

8 
2 

4 
8 

6 
5 
4 
6 

8 
6 

4 
7 

7 
8 
6 
7 

4 

4 

16 

4 
0 

7 

14 

1884 

II 

1886 

• 

1886 

1 

Means. 

6.6 

6.0 

6.2 

7.0 

8.0 

5.7 

8.8 

6.8 

1 

18.2 

12.2 

10.6 

at 

Total  number  of  fair  days:  98  in  1888;  88  in  1884;  110  in  1886;  annual  mean,  97. 
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Mimihly  means  of  metearologie  ob$ervaUan8f  eio, — Contiiiiied. 

innCBER  OF  CLOUDY  DAYa 
[A  "  oloady  *'  day  hat  frtnn  0.8  to  1.0  donda.] 
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Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juna. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Ool 

Nov. 

Deo. 

18g2 

26 
24 
25 
11 

28 
21 
30 
17 

7 
15 
11 
24 

90 
18 
19 
18 

12 
26 
21 
18 

19 

1883 

23 
29 
27 
23 

17 
24 
24 
28 

25 
27 
24 

23 
22 
24 
23 

27 
27 
15 

26 
24 

19 

17 

1884 

21 

1885 

22 

1886 

Meant. 

25.6 

22.0 

24.8 

23.0 

28.0 

23.0 

21.6 

22.8 

14.2 

18.8 

19.0 

19.8 

Total  nmnber  of  doudy  days :  269  in  1883 ;  278  in  1884 ;  246  in  1886 ;  annual  mean,  261. 

NUMBER  OF  FOGGY  DAYS. 


Year. 

• 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Not. 

Deo. 

1882 

9 
9 
2 
2 

10 

10 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

1883 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

0 

8 
0 

1 

0 

1884 

0 

1885 

0 

1886 

Meant. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.7 

1.8 

6.6 

6.2 

0.7 

0 

0.2 

0 

CLOUDINESS,  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES. 

[The  percentage  of  oloudinoBB  waa  obtained  from  the  eye  estimates  of  the  observer,  recorded  on  a 
scale  of  0  to  10  at  each  observation.  The  mean  of  the  three-daily  observations  wasusied  as  the  mean 
for  <^e  day;  100  per  cent  represents  sky  completely  overcast.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo 

1882 

93 
80 
66 
63 

83 
85 
87 
73 

60 
73 
66 
86 

79 
74 
79 
76 

78 
77 
88 
77 

78 

1883 

86 
91 
88 
84 

72 
89 
86 
86 

86 
88 
90 
86 

84 
79 
86 
81 

90 
87 
75 

92 
81 
76 

78 

1884 

81 

1885 

80 

1886 

Annual  means :  82  in  1888;  811n  1884 ;  80  in  1885. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1882 

1883 

89.9 
35.1 
90.3 

91.1 
92.2 
92.7 

93.6 
91.8 
92.8 

87.9 
82.4 
91.6 

84.0 
86.8 
84.7 

85.2 
90.8 
90.2 

82.6 

1884 

83.3 
89.9 
95.1 

84.8 
93.2 
92.1 

87.4 
89.8 
90.0 

90.1 
89.0 
90.8 

88.6 
89.4 

90.2 

1885 

87.0 

1886 

Means. 

89.4 

89.9 

88.9 

89.8 

89.0 

88.4 

92.0 

92.6 

87.8 

86.0 

8a7 

86.0 

Annual  means :  87.7  for  1884 ;  90  for  1885. 

RAINFALL  AND  MELTED  SNOW-AMOUNT  OF  PRECIPITATION  IN  INCHES. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jui\e. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1882 

2.07 
2.38 
0.26 
1.63 

1.45 
1.77 
2.27 
4.05 

1.07 
2.25 
1.71 
2.15 

1.82 
2.50 
1.70 
8.32 

8.29 
2.90 
8.26 
L84 

a.  23 
2.20 
8.39 
4.08 

2.21 

1883 

0.61 
0.94 
0.58 
0.66 

2.98 
1.49 
0.39 
L50 

0.61 
1.44 
0.25 
L33 

L03 
1.38 
0.86 
1.25 

0.38 
1.31 
L19 

1.96 

1884 

0.96 

1885 

L61 

1886 

Total:  21.67  inches  in  1883;  20.11  inches  in  1884;  21.45  inches  in  1885. 
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M^mMg  meant  of  meieorologU  okeervaUane^  eU. — Cbntinned. 
HXTICBBR  OF  DAYS  ON  WHICH  OJ  QTCH  OB  MO&B  RAIN  OB  SNOW  FELL. 


Year. 

Jab. 

F«b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Jnly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Dei. 

KofT. 

Dec 

IMS 

13 

20 

6 

12 

18 
20 
18 
12 

16 
19 
15 
14 

5 
16 
14 
14 

13 
16 
20 
12 

7 
18 
U 

u 

8 

1883 

SO 
12 
18 
18 

10 

14 

8 

12 

14 
15 
10 
11 

18 

12 

7 

0 

10 
11 
12 

U 

1884 

IS 

1885 

1 

IBOII               

AOOW. •••«■■•«* 

Total:  208  days  la  1883;  160  dayaia  1884;  146daya  in  1885. 

PBBVAILING  WINDS. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Odk 

Not. 

Dm. 

1882 

S. 
8. 
8. 
S. 

a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 

B. 

a 

a^sw. 
s. 

8W. 

a 

N. 

SW.dk  KW. 

N. 

NW. 

NW. 
SW. 
NB. 

N. 

8. 

1883 

1884 

NB. 

NB. 

E. 

NB. 

8. 

NB. 
NB. 

B. 

B. 

N. 

NB. 

N. 

B. 

N. 

N. 

SW. 

N. 

a 

N. 

X. 

1885 

KI. 

1886 — -. 

MAXIMUM  HOURLY  VELOCITY  (IN  MILBS). 
[Taken  tnm  enrrent  yelooltlea.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aiiff. 

Sepl 

Oet. 

Nor. 

D«. 

1882 

29 
20 
22 
27 

...... 

40 

87 
80 
80 
25 

42 
48 
46 

48 

45 
44 

37 
37 

S4 

1883 

64 

40 
85 
87 

41 
48 
48 
26 

80 
40 
85 
41 

86 

43 
85 
42 

U 

26 
88 

36 
18 
82 

a 

1884 

M 

1886 

tf 

1886 

A  considerable  amount  of  snow  falls  daring  the  winter.  The  fierce 
winter  gales  usaally  blow  it  off  the  plateaus,  forming  immense  drifts  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  lee  side  of  the  mountains.  In  deep,  shadowy 
gullies  it  ofteu  remains  all  summeri  aud  in  cold  seasons — as,  for  instance, 
1895 — ^large  drifts  still  remain  unmelted  as  late  as  September,  even  st 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Drift  ice  seems  to  be  of  rare  occnrreuce.  in  recent  times.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  old  Pitr  Burdukovski's  story 
to  me  that  formerly,  say  about  1850,  <<  drift  ice  was  yearly  observed 
comiug  from  the  north  in  large  masses."  Certain  it  is  that  Steller 
expressly  states  that  during' the  winter  no  ice  collected  in  the  sea.  (Ber. 
Ins.,  p.  270.) 

To  complete  the  meteorologic  account,  I  may  mention  that  thunder- 
storms are  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  Commander  Islands.  In  1879,  on 
November  19,  Mr.  Krebs,  after  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  the  main 
village  on  Copper  Island,  experienced  the  first  thunderstorm.  In  1881 
on  February  8,  he  records  ^<  a  stroke  of  lightning  and  a  short  but  strong' 
thunderclap  about  7  p.  m."  Mr.  Chernick,  in  Nikolski,  Bering  Island, 
reports  << thunder  and  lightning"  on  September  12,  1878.  I  myself 
observed  a  thunderstorm  passing  over  Nikolski  September  18, 1882. 
The  first  lightning  was  observed  at  9**  58*"  p.  m.,  local  time;  wind  SW., 
13  miles  an  hour;  barometer,  29.552  inches;  temperature  of  air,  52.2<^F.; 
clouds,  cumulo  stratus,  8,  direction  SW.;  intervals  between  first  ligbt- 
ning  and  thunder,  96  seconds;  sixth  thunderclap  (10*»  25™  p.m.),  13 
seconds  after  lightning;  tenth,  40  seconds;  eleventh, lightning  bdbre 
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tbtinder  of  tenth.  This  was  the  last  distinct  thander  heard,  10^  35""  p.  m. 
After  that  coatinued  distant  lightning  lit  up  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
northern  horizon.    No  lightning  seen  after  11^  lO"*  p.  m. 

Aurora  borealis  is  equally  scarce.  At  Nikolski,  on  November  15, 1882, 
I  observed  a  faint  northern  light  at  12^'  30">  a.  m.,  local  time,  extending 
to  about ;;  Urs.  majoris.  On  November  17, 1882, 1  observed  another  at 
10''  40™  p.  m.,  local  time,  consisting  of  a  uniform  greenish-white  light 
below,  above  which  most  of  the  time  a  large  rosy  space  was  seen  filling 
the  arch  between  v  and  rf  Urs.  majorU;  a  similarly  colored  but  often 
broken  arch  extended  through  the  constellations  of  Cygnusj  Caasiopeiaj 
GenUnij  and  Auriga^  sometimes  fainter,  sometimes  more  fiery,  especially 
in  Cygnus.  Yery  seldom  the  red  color  filled  the  space  between  the  rosy 
spot  below  Ursa  major  and  the  upper  arch,  and  then  only  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. At  11  p.  m.  the  sky  became  so  overcast  as  to  cut  off  further 
observation. 

Corresponding  observations  made  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Pribilof  group, 
from  1872  to  1883,  and  published  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
(Fur  Seal  Arb.,  ii,  App.,  pp.  591-4>93),  afibrd  means  of  exact  comparison 
between  the  Bussian  and  the  American  seal  islands,  except  as  regards 
mean  temperature,  the  latter  being  obtained  on  St.  JPaul  from  observa- 
tions made  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  m. 

But  even  a  comparison  of  the  mean  temperature  affords  several  very 
interesting  results.  Thus,  while  the  annual  means  apparently  differ 
but  slightly,  there  is  also  the  same  relative  proportion  between  the 
various  months  from  December  to  September.  But  while  the  figures 
representing  the  mean  temperatures  for  these  months  are  higher  on 
Bering  Island  than  on  St.  Paul,  those  of  October  and  November  are 
higher  on  the  latter.  The  chief  exception  from  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  months  is  shown  by  the  mean  temperatures  of  August, 
which  is  about  4P  higher  than  July  and  September  in  Bering  Island, 
but  only  about  2^  in  St.  Paul. 

Turning  now  to  the  maximum  temperature,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  63^  F. 
in  Bering  Island  as  against  62^  on  St.  Paul.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
while  the  minimum  temperature  in  Bering  Island  was  hardly  ever 
below  zero  during  the  four  years  of  observation,  it  often  drops  below 
that  x>oiut  in  St.  Paul.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the  summer  and 
winter  extremes  is  less  on  Bering  Island  than  on  St.  Paul. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  cloudiness,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
the  annual  percentage  is  almost  identical,  the  monthly  distribution  is 
radically  different.  Thus,  while  in  St.  Paul  Island  there  are  five  times 
as  many  clear  days  during  November  to  April  as  during  May  to  Octo- 
ber, on  Bering  Island  the  proportion  is  reversed,  there  being  four  times 
as  many  clear  days  during  the  latter  period  as  during  the  former.  Of 
fair  days,  St.  Paul  enjoys  nearly  twice  as  many  during  the  above  six 
winter  months  as  during  the  six  summer  months,  while  Bering  Island 
has  a  good  many  more  fair  days  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Conse- 
quently the  entirely  overcast  days  preponderate  on  St.  Paul  in  summer, 
while  on  Bering  Island  their  number  is  greater  in  winter.  The  latter 
island,  moreover,  has  about  10  per  cent  more  overcast  days  during  the 
whole  year,  but,  on  the  contrary,  also  about  10  per  cent  less  overcast 
during  the  summer  months,  or  during  the  time  the  seals  remain  on  the 
islands. 

Unfortunately,  the  percentage  of  relative  humidity  is  not  given  for 
St.  Paul  Island.  A  glance  at  the  table  for  Bering  Island  will  show 
how  excessively  humid  the  climate  of  the  latter  is,  the  annual  means 
reaching  90  per  cent,  the  monthly  means  occasionally  exceeding  95  per 
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cent,  and  never  lower  than  82  per  cent.     The  months  showing  & 
greatest  percentage  of  relative  humidity  are  July  and  August. 

The  Weather  Bureau  tables  alluded  to  do  not  contain  any  data  relating 
to  precipitation  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  all  the  published  information 
I  have  been  able  to  find  relates  only  to  the  months  May  to  November.^ 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  tables  for  Bering  Island,  they  show 
that  the  precipitation  on  the  latter  island  is  considerably  smaller  during 
that  period  than  on  St.  Paul  Island. 

FAUNA  AND  FLOBA  OF  THE  OOMDCANDEB  ISLANDS. 

The  animals  and  plants  of  the  Commander  Islands  have  been  studied 
since  Steller  set  foot  on  the  virgin  ground  of  Bering  Island  in  1741. 
I  He  collected  and  described  all  the  new  things  he  saw,  and  if  he  bad 

lived  to  elaborate  his  collections  and  finish  his  work  bat  little  wouki 
have  been  left  for  his  successors.  Since  then  Vosnessenski  has  been 
on  the  island;  Dr.  Dybowski  collected  during  various  visits  between 
1879  and  1883;  Kordenskjold's  Vega  expedition,  with  his  admirable 
staff  of  scientists,  Nordquist,  Ejellman,  Stuxberg,  and  Almqnist,  used 
their  five  days'  stay  in  1879  exceedingly  well;  and,  above  all,  Mr. 
Grebnitski  has  devoted  work,  time,  and  money  during  nearly  twenty 
years  to  enrich  the  Eussian  museums,  particularly  that  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg,  with  extensive  and  costly  col- 
lections of  natural  history.  The  United  States  National  Museum  is 
also  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  material.  Finally,  daring  my  stay  in 
1882-83,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  1895, 1  myself  have  been  able  to  add 
my  mite  to  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  these  islands,  nearly 
all  my  collections  being  now  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
Yet  the  subject  is  not  exhausted;  many  animals  and  plants  occurring 
there  remain  uncollected,  while  many  of  the  collections  in  the  museums 
await  the  arrival  of  the  specialist  to  work  them  up. 

Lack  of  time  and  space  prevents  more  than  the  briefest  possible 
r6sum^  of  the  subject  in  the  present  connection.  A  more  exhaustive 
treatise  would  make  a  book  in  itself.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in 
the  material  at  hand  to  show  that  the  islands  during  the  period  pre- 
vious to  which  they  received  their  present  fauna  and  flora  were  totally 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  that  since  that  time  they  have  not  been  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  on  either  side.  From  this  it  follows  that  tbe 
animals  and  plants  are  not  truly  indigenous,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  numerous  species  described  as  new  from  these  islands 
are  really  peculiar  and  not  found  elsewhere;  but  in  that  case  their  ori- 
gin on  the  islands  is  undoubtedly  due  to  comparatively  recent  isolation. 
The  sporadic  character  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  as  shown  in  the  great 
number  of  genera  in  proportion  to  the  species,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  many  forms  which,  from  their  general  distribution,  would  be  expected 
to  occur,  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  accidental  immigration  of  the  com- 
ponent species.  They  evidently  immigrated,  especially  and  more  regu- 
larly from  the  west,  from  Asia,  by  means  of  prevailing  winds— currents 
and  driftwood  carried  by  these — and  more  seldom  from  the  east,  from 
America.  That  such  inhabitants  as  are  more  independent  of  the  abore 
agencies  likewise  show  nearer  relationship  to  the  Asiatic  fauna  is  partly 
due  to  the  shorter  distance  and  partly  to  the  well-known  eflTort  of  tbe 
Asiatic  fauna  to  extend  beyond  its  own  limits. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  location,  the  islands  are  chiefly 
palearctic  in  their  bio-geographical  relations,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  ot 


iFur  Seal  Arb.,  viu^  pp.  518-dl9. 
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circainpolar,  American,  and  North  Pacific  forms.  The  marine  faana 
and  flora  partake  more  particularly  of  this  latter  character,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall's  conclusions,  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
moUusks,  applies  to  most  of  the  other  marine  animals,  viz: 

llie  fauna  of  Commander  Islands,  as  far  as  known,  is  intimately  related  to  the 
fi^eiieral  Arotio  fanna  and  especially  to  the  Aleutian  fauna,  somewhat  less  so  to  the 
Kamchatka  fauna,  but  presents  in  •  itself  nothing  distinctive.  While  the  faunal 
aspect  of  the  moUusca  is  boreal  there  is  a  number  greater  than  might  be  expected 
of  species  common  to  Japan  and  California. 

To  this  statement  he  afterwards  added  the  note: 

The  connection  with  Japan  is  rather  that  the  northern  forms  extend  southward 
into  Japau  than  that  any  characteristic  Japanese  forms  extend  north.  (Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  IX,  1886^  p.  219.) 

MAMMALS. 

The  chief  zoological  interest  centers  in  the  four  'marine  mammals 
revealed  to  the  scientific  world  in  Steller's  famous  treatise  ^<De  Bestiis 
Marinis''  (Novi  Oomm.  Ac.  8c.  Imp.  Petrop.,  ii,  1751,  pp.  289-398,  pis. 
xiy-XYi),  which  must  always  remain  a  monument  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  its  author.  In  this  he  described  for  the  first  time  the  sea 
cow,  the  sea  lion,  the  fiir  seal,  and  the  sea  otter. 

Of  these,  the  sea  cow  {Hydrodamalis  gigaSj  also  known  as  Bytina  gigas 
or  steUeri)  possesses  greatest  interest,  on  account  of  its  early  extermi- 
nation by  man,  which  took  place  in  1768,  twenty-seven  years  after  its 
discovery.  The  sea  cow  was  an  herbivorous  animal,  anteriorly  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  seal,  but  with  a  large  caudal  fin  like  that  of  a  whale  or 
fish,  but  no  hind  legs,  and  belonging  to  the  mammalian  order  of  Sirenia^ 
the  few  living  relations  of  which,  the  manati  and  dugong,  now  only 
inhabit  the  tropical  waters  of  both  hemispheres.  There  is  no  indispu- 
table evidence  of  its  having  ever  inhabitated  other  coasts  than  those  of 
the  Commander  Islands,  as  the  find  of  a  rib  on  Attn  Island  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  the  animal  once  lived  there,  though  that  is  not 
improbable.  The  history  of  this  animal,  imperfectly  known  as  it  is,  fills 
volumes,  and  all  we  can  do  in  the  present  connection  is  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  more  receift  literature  (Buchner,  Die  Abbildnngen  der  nordischen 
Seekuh,  M6m.  Ac.  Imp.  Sc.  St.  Petersb.,  7  ser.,  xxxvni,  1891,  No.  7.— 
Stejneger,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1883,  pp.  78-86;  1884,  pp.  181-189.— 
Stejneger,  On  the  Extermination  of  the  Great  Northern  Sea  Oow,  Am. 
Geogr.  Soc.  Bull.,  No.  4, 1886,  pp.  317--328.— Stejneger,  How  the  Great 
Northern  Sea  Cow  (Bytina)  Became  Exterminated,  Amer.  Natural,  xxi, 
Dec.,  1887,  pp.  1047-1064). 

The  sea  lion  {Eumetopiaa  stelleri)  was  formerly  quite  abundant,  but 
has  now  become  nearly  extinct  on  both  islands,  though  still  numerous 
in  certain  localities  on  the  Kamchatkan  Coast.  In  1895  I  saw  only  one 
individual  on  Sivntchi  Kamen  at  the  North  Kookery,  Behring  Island. 

The  fur  seal  {CaUotaria  ursina)  being  the  chief  subject  of  thisTQport, 
needs  no  further  mention  in  this  connection. 

The  fate  of  the  sea  otter  {Lataa  lutris)  in  the  Commander  Islands  is 
highly  instructive  and  interesting.  When  Bering  and  his  unfortunate 
followers  landed  on  Bering  Island  they  found  the  sea  otters  so  numer- 
ous that  these  animals  furnished  food  for  the  entire  crew  during  the 
whole  winter.  On  their  return  to  Kamchatka  the  following  year  (1742) 
they  brought  with  them  more  than  700  skins  of  this  costly  fur.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  reckless  slaughter  of  these  animals  by  the  rapacious 
promyshleniks.  Thus,  in  1746,  Dassof  and  Trapeznikof  secured  1,60(> 
skins;  in  1748  about  1,360  were  killed.  The  result  was  that  within  a 
very  few  years  the  sea  otter  almost  disappeared  from  Berini;  Island* 
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for  TolBtykh'B  exi)edition  obtained  only  47  daring  the  winter  of  174^-5(1; 
Drashiuin's  men,  in  1754-55,  took  only  5;  while  in  the  account  of 
Tolstykh's  second  exhibition,  winter  1750-57,  it  is  expressly  said  thit 
<<no  sea  otters  showed  themselves  that  year.''  It  is  interesting  tonflte 
that  even  in  those  days  Copper  Island  offered  a  safer  retreat  for  tbe 
sea  otter,  since  Yugof,  who  also  visited  that  island,  returned  home  in 
1754  with  790  skins. 

While  not  actually  and  literally  exterminated  on  Bering  Islfuid- 
Trapeznikof  s  expedition  of  1762-03  secnred  20  otters  there — ^it  did  doI 
become  common  there  again,  except,  possibly,  during  an  alleged  sadden 
reappearance  in  1772,  antil  after  the  abandonment  of  the  island,  wbei 
the  Russian- American  Company  was  organized.  Upon  the  recokmiia- 
U  tion  of  the  island  the  otters  were  tbund  common  in  places;  thus  it  is 

said  that  in  1827  no  less  than  200  otters  were  killed  in  one  week  at  the 
reef  near  the  present  Nikolski  village  (Slunin,  Promysl.  Kamch.  Sakb. 
Komand.  Ostr.,  1895,  p.  103).  But  the  reckless  slaughter  of  fonner 
days  was  resumed  and  the  sea  otter  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  regular 
inhabitant  of  that  island.  Occasionally  a  solitary  individual  strays 
over  from  Oopper  Island,  where  the  same  careful  management  which 
resulted  in  the  increase  of  the  far  seal  has  succeeded  in  preserving  and 
increasing  the  sea  otter  to  such  an  extent  that  I  believe  there  is  do 
other  place  in  the  world  where  so  many  sra  otters  can  be  seen  at  the 
present  day.  The  condition  of  the  herd  is  now  such  that  200  aninuils 
can  be  killed  off  yearly  without  detriment.  The  places  where  the  sea 
otter  have  their  rookeries  are  constantly  guarded,  to  keep  intrudo« 
off.  Shooting,  making  fire,  or  smoking  is  strictly  prohibited  near  these 
places.  Only  nets  are  now  used  to  capture  the  otters,  and  if  any 
females  or  yearlings  are  caught  alive  they  must  be  set  free.  The 
number  to  be  taken  is  determined  in  advance  by  the  administratioii, 
and  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the  natives  are  undertaken  in  commoD, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chief,  though  each  hunter  keeps  tiie  ottcar 
he  secures.  They  are  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  Bassian  Govera- 
ment  at  a  certain  fixed  price. 

Of  other  marine  mammals  occurring  at  the  Oommi^der  Islands,  we 
may  further  mention  four  species  of  hair  seals,  viz,  Phoca  larghOj/aeHda^ 
grcenlandica^  and  fasciata  ;  three  species  of  ziphioid  whales,  viz,  Zipkkt 
grebnitzkii,  Berardius  bairdiiy  and  Mesaplodon  stefnegeri;  a  sperm  whde 
(Physeter  macrocephaltis)',  severtki  delphinoid  whales,  among  which  the 
terrible  enemy  of  the  fur  seal,  the  killer  {Orca  gladiator)^  as  weU  as 
several  species  of  finback  whales. 

The  laud  mammals  are  few,  the  most  important  being  the  Arctic  ibx 
( Vulpes  lagopus).  These  animals,  which  are  now  fairly  common,  yidd* 
ing  a  handsome  income  to  the  natives,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
dark-bluish  phase.  Their  economic  importance  will  be  treated  of  else- 
where ill  this  report. 

There  are  two  rodents  on  Bering  Island,  but  both  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  man  during  late  years.  Mus  muscultUj  the 
common  house  mouse,  was  brought  to  Bering  Island  in  1870  by  the 
schooner  Justus,  in  a  cargo  of  flour.  The  short-tailed  red  field  mouse 
(AlicrottLs  rutilus)y  which  now  overruns  the  islands  in  vast  numbers, 
was  introduced  from  Kamchatka  at  a  much  later  date,  probably  with 
the  firewood.  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  batis  ( VesperHUof) 
which  are  said  to  have  been  seen  at  Nikolski  during  the  last  couide  of 
years. 

The  introduction  of  the  reindeer  {Bangi/er  tarandus)  will  be  mea- 
tioned  elsewhere  (p.  33). 
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BIRDS. 

I  have  reported  apon  the  birds  in  a  separate  volaine  (Besults  of 
Omitbological  Explorations  in  the  Commander  Islands  and  in  Kam- 
chatka. By  Leonhard  Stejneger.  Bull.  No.  29,  H.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  1885; 
382  pp.  +  8  plates)  and  in  a  later  supplementary  paper  (Bevised  and 
Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  Inhabiting  the  Commander  Islands; 
Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1887,  pp.  117-145  +  3  plates),  to  which  I  would 
refer  the  reader  for  detailed  information.  In  the  last-mentioned  paper 
I  enumerated  143  8i)ecies  of  birds  as  having  been  collected  in  the  Com- 
mander Islands.  To  these  I  can  now  add  three  species,  viz:  ( I)  Oavia 
alba,  the  ivory  gull,  a  specimen  of  which  Mr.  Orebnitski  presented  to  me 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  No.  151983) ;  (2)  Euryiu>rhynehu8 pygnuBuSj  the  spoonbill 
sandpii^er,  two  specimens  of  which  were  shot  during  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1894,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Grebnitski  to  the  museum  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  (3)  Milvus  melanotis,  the  black-eared  kite,  a  mere  straggler, 
taken  once  on  Bering  Island.  The  specimen  was  presented  to  the  Vega 
expedition  by  Mr.  Grebnitski  (Palm6n,  Yega  Exp.  Yetensk.  laktt.,  v, 
1887,  p.  294). 

One  of  the  Commander  Island  birds  (Phalaoraearaa  perspicillatus) 
deserves  at  least  a  passinrg  notice,  not  only  because  we  know  of  no 
other  locality  in  which  it  has  with  certainty  occurred,  but  because  it 
has  become  extinct  within  recent  years  through  the  agency  of  man. 
The  history  of  this  rare  bird  (only  four  specimens  exist  in  museums)  is 
traced  and  full  description  given  by  me  in  a  separate  paper  (Contribution 
to  the  History  of  Pallas's  Cormorant;  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xii,  1890, 
pp.  83-88).  In  1882  I  fortunntely  disinterred  a  number  of  bones  of  this 
bird,  which  have  been  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  (tom. 
cit..  pp.  88-94,  pis.  n-rv).  An  additional  collection  made  by  me  in  1895 
will  also  shortly  be  elaborately  described  and  figured  by  him.  A  pre- 
liminary note  may  be  found  in  Science,  November  15, 1895,  page  661. 


A  collection  of  littoral  and  river  fishes  occurring  at  the  Commander 
Islands,  brought  together  by  Mr.  Grebnitski  and  myself,  is  now  being 
reported  upon  by  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  The  report  will  be  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  as  No.  11  of 
the  ^<  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Commander  Islands.'' 


TUNICATBS. 

Styela  arctioa  has  been  described  by  Swederus  (Yega  Exp.  Yet.  lakt., 
rv,  1887,  p.  108)  as  a  new  species  from  Bering  Island. 

INSKCT8. 

Mosquitoes  are  numerous  on  Bering  Island  and  very  annoying  on  the 
few  otherwise  pleasant  days  of  which  the  summers  of  that  region  can 
boast.  Qewne^ridcB  and  Miorolepidoptera  are  rather  numerous,  Noctuidw 
less  so.  I  have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  viz,  a 
butterfly  very  much  like  Vanessa  urtiea.  Of  the  Coleoptera,  the  large 
staphylinid,  Greophilus  vUlosus,  is  very  numerous  on  the  seal-killing 
grounds.  Mr.  John  Sahlberg  has  reported  upon  a  few  (9)  Coleoptera 
and  (1)  Hemiptera  collected  by  the  Vega  expedition  (Yega  Exp.  Yet. 
lakt.,  rv,  1885,  pp.  61-68),  ou^  of  which  is  described  as  new,  viz,  Aniso- 
toma  abhreviataj  one  of  the  Siphidas.  My  own  collections  are  oonsidera- 
bly  larger  and  contain  (besides  the  Miorolepidoptera),  according  to  a 
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preliminary  censDS  by  Mr.  M.  Linell,  46  species,  of  wbicb  33  are  GoIm^ 
tera.  These  include  all  of  Swblberg's  species  except  Oxirpodaopacaaad 
Anigotoma  abbreviate,  so  that  the  Goleoptera  from  the  CktmnuDfa 
Islands  now  nnmber  35  species.  Of  these,  no  less  than  12  species  bdoi; 
to  the  Staphylinida.  The  other  orders  axe  represented  by  2  epecieior 
Hemiptera,  5  Diptera,  3  Hymenoptera,  1  SipKoKaptora,  and  1  Lepidopta, 
viz,  AgrotipkHa  ala*kcB  Orote. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  insects  collected  of  late  yean  in  tke 
iieigLborbood  of  the  main  villages  mnst  not  be  given  too  great  wdgkt 
in  determining  the  zoological  relationship  of  the  islands,  for  manyhin 
nndoubtecUy  been  introduced  receutly  from  Fetropaulski,  Kamchsttt, 
in  the  large  qaautity  of  firewood  shipped  to  the  islands  every  year.  In 
fact,  some  species  collected  by  me  in  1895  were  taken  on  or  nev  tbe 
wood  pile. 

MTRUPODS. 

The  three  species  bronght  home  by  me  have  been  determined  by 
Bollman.  LinoUcnia  cKUmophila  and  lAthebins  auldpe*,  both  fnw 
Bering  Island,  are  known  from  othei^  localities,  but  the  speoies  desoibed 
by  him  as  new,  ander  the  name  of  Lithobiiu  stejnefferi,  is  the  onlyooe 
thns  far  found  only  on  the  Commander  Islands  (BalL  XJ.  S,  Nat.  Mu 
So.  46, 1893,  p.  199). 

ACARtDS. 

The  acarids  collected  by  the  Vega  expedition  have  beea  described  by 
Kramer  and  Neuman  (Vega  Exp.  Vet.  lakt.,  iii,  1883,  pp.  619-^, pis. 
XLi-XLiv).  No  less  than  5  new  species  were  described  from  Bering 
Island,  4  of  which  were  found  only  on  the  latter,  as  follows:  iTcwi 
arctica,  Bdella  villosa,  Ixode»  borealii,  I.  fimbriatut,  and  Oamam 
aretieuB.    Of  these  I  obtained  only  /.  borealu. 


It  was  my  intention  to  get  as  nearly  complete  a  collection  of  spidert 
as  possible,  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  qnite  a  nnmber  of  species, 
whicli  were  turned  over  to  the  Un{t«d  States  National  Mnseom.  Tbey 
were  lent  to  the  late  Dr.  Marx  to  be  determined,  bat  the  report  w 
not  finished  before  bis  death. 

ORUBTACUJIS. 

The  crustaceans  collect«d  have  not  been  worked  op  aa  yet,  except 
the  entomostraca,  which  have  been  described  by  Prof.  W.  Lil^eboi);. 
of  Upaala,  Sweden  (On  the  Entomostraca  collected  by  Mr.  Leonhvd 
Stejiieger,  on  Bering  Island,  1882-83.  Proc  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  i,  18»i, 
pp.  l.'>4-156).  Five  species  were  collected,  of  which  I  found  Branch^ 
paludosvs,  Daphnia  longispina,  and  the  new  species  Diaptomus  ati^ngw, 
In  small  fresh-water  ponds  at  Ladiginsk,  Bering  Island.  The  other 
new  species  is  Euryoerciu  glaoialis,  which,  however,  has  also  been  foond 
in  G-reenland  and  Vaigatch  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kara  Sea- 

The  crabs  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Benedict,  as  followt: 
OregoniagracilisDana;  Telmessiacheiragonut [TileamB);  Eupaqm-MigO^ 
Benedict;  Eupagurut  hirsutiuscnlus  (Dana);  Evpagurva  middendor^ 
Brandt;  Eupagurvs  nudosta  Benedict,  and  ffapalogaater  gr^nUM 
t:^clialfeef,  recently  described  from  Bering  Islaud  (Bull.  Acad.  Sc.  SL 
I'etersb.,  xxxv,  No.  2, 1892,  p.  335,  fig.  3).  Schalfeef  identifles  another 
species  of  Sapalogatter,  also  collected  by  Mr,  Grebnitrdd  od  Bering 
Island,  as  S.  mtmdtii. 
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IfOLLUSKS. 

Among  the  invertebrates,  the  mollusks  have  been  most  extensively 
collected  and  most  thoroughly  reported  upon.  The  Vega  expedition 
obtained  26  species,  Mr.  Grebnitski  sent  the  NationsJ  Museum  23 
8i)ecie8,  and  I  myself  45  species,  out  of  a  total  of  75  species  thus  far 
collected.  Of  these,  10  are  land  or  fresh-water  species.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Dall  has  published  two  reports  upon  the  Commander  Islands  collec- 
tions (ProcU.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  vn,  1884,  pp.  340-349;  and  ix,  1886,  pp. 
'  209-219).  In  the  last  paper  he  gives  a  full  list  of  the  species,  including 
those  of  the  Vega  expedition  which  have  been  reported  upon  by  West- 
i  orlund  and  Aurivillius.  The  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  mollusks 
'  thus  far  collected  on  the  islands  are:  Limaa  (Agrioliftuix)  hyperboreus; 
Vitrina  exilis;  Hyalina  radiatula;  ConulusfidvvSy  var.:  Patula  ruder- 
atayY2kT,  pauper;  Pupilla  decora  SLud  arotica ;  Acanthinuiaharpa;  Lim- 
fueaovata;  L.humilis;  Pisidiumequilaterale.  The  new  species  described 
from  Bering  Island  by  Aurivillius  is  Pleurotoma  beringi;  and  by  Dall,  in 
his  first  paper,  La^yunella  reflexa  (p.  344,  pi.  ii„  figs.  1-3),  Cerithiopsis 
stejnegeri  (p.  345,  pi.  n,  fig.  4),  and  Strombella  calhrhina  var.  siejnegeri 
(p.  346,  pi.  n,  figs.  5, 6). 

WORMS. 

At  least  one  species  of  earthworm  occurs,  and  several  leeches,  but, 
like  the  rest  of  the  lower  invertebrates  collected,  they  have  not  been 
reported  upon  as  yet.  Wir^n  has  described  a  new  species  of  chaetopod 
from  Beriug  Island,  viz,  Potamilla  negleota  (Yega  £xp.  Yet.  lakt.,  u, 
1883,  p.  422). 

SPONGES. 

A  new  variety  (arctica)  of  JEsperia  lingua  has  been  described  from 
Bering  Island.  (5-10  fathoms)  by  Fristedt  (Yega  Exp.  Yet.  lakt.,  IV,  p. 
449,  pi.  XXV,  figs.  20-24^  pi.  xxix,  fig.  18). 

PLANTS. 

Tt  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  SteUer,  as  an  expert  botanist,  should 
have  made  extensive  botanical  collections  on  Bering  Island,  and  as  he 
seems  to  have  collected  211  species  of  plants  there  (see  Pennant,  Arct. 
Zool.,  Suppl.,  1787,  p.  38),  he  gathered  more  species  than  any  of  the 
various  collectors  who  visited  the  island  afterwards.  Thus  the  com- 
bined collections  of  Dybowski,  Wiemuth,  and  Kjellman  include  144 
phanerogams,  while  I  have  brought  home  nearly  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  species.  The  combined  number  of  species,  however,  is  much 
greater.  Dr.  Kjellman  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  the 
flora  as  revealed  in  the  first-mentioned  collections  (Yega  Exp.  Yet. 
lakt.,  IV,  1887,  pp.  281-.309),  while  the  late  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  in  1885, 
reported  upon  my  collections  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  vii,  pp.  527-529,  to  which  paper  I  added  a  few 
remarks  (ibid.,  pp.  529-538).  During  my  trip  in  1895  I  had  but  scant 
time  and  facilities  for  collecting  plants,  and  I  confined  myself  chiefly  to 
an  unsuccessful  search  for  Ca^siape  oxycoccoides  in  the  exact  locality 
and  about  the  same  season  as  I  had  collected  it  in  1882.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  able  to  add  a  few  species  to  the  flora,  which  Dr.  J.  N.  Bose,  of 
the  National  Herbarium,  has  kindly  determined  for  me  as  Carex  rari- 
flaraj  Kcenigia  islandicaj  and  Ranunculus  hyperboreus.  From  the  lists 
published  it  should  now  be  possible  to  compile  a  tolerably  complete 
flora  of  Gommander  Islands  phanerogams. 
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Dr.  Asa  Gray  described  one  of  tny  ericAC«oas  plants  as  iiev,ni, 
Cansiope  oxycoccoidis,  and  the  Inte  Dr.  Oeor^  Vasey  afterwards  deta 
milled  oae  of  the  grasaes  to  be  new  and  named  it  Alopecurus  tt^Mjm 
(Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  x,  1SS7,  p.  153;  flpired  as  fig.  2,  pi  nn, 
Grasses  Pacif.  Slope,  byTasey,  pt.  i,  1892).  As  these  spet^ies  hsT«  not 
as  yet  been  recorded  firom  other  localities,  they  mnst  be  re^rded,  pre 
visionally  at  least,  as  peculiar  to  the  Commander  Islands,  and  Ik. 
Kjelltoaa's  statement  to  the  contrary  effect  (torn,  cit.,  p.  286)  most  bt 
modified  accordingly, 

Dr.  I^ellman's  conclading  remarks  (tom.  cit.,  p.  289)  are  so  intcmt- 
ing  and  important  that  I  ventare  to  translate  tbein  here,  as  follows: 

Tbe  flora  of  the  Conunftnder  Islaada  h  chiefl;  compoHad  of  two  elsmentB.  Ond 
thAMCODsiita  of  ap«eiM  not  euteriug  tbe  prpsent  Arctic  ret^ion,  or  at  anjnteEiilM 
b«  regardeil  m  belonging  to  the  cbtU'iict«ristic  plants  of  this  region,  iiost  of  Mm 
have  tbeir  ohief  range  of  tbe  preeent  day  eitending  over  the  islaiida  and  couti  o( 
tbe  NoTthern  Paciflc  Ocean.  These  form  the  bnik  of  the  ve^tation  and  det«iiilK 
it*  character.  I  regard  them  aaarcto-teitlary  species,  of  which  mamy,  at  leut,litn 
formerly  had  a  wider  diatribution  than  at  present. 

The  other  element  ooasiste  of  apBcies  which  by  their  present  distribution  art  is^- 
cated  as  arc tii^-ul pine.  Several  of  these  are  to  be  regarded  aa  among  the  obancUr 
istic  plants  of  the  piesent  Arctic  regions. 

The  Commander  Islands,  wiUi  the  otber  Aleutian  Islands,  coinpoae  a  floral  district 
which  forms  a  transition  cbiedy  lietween  three  other  di»>trict«,  viz,  tbe  UtnrbD- 
Japanese,  the  Americo-Pacific,  and  tbe  Arctic  district,  although  Ittsa  closely  rdiMd 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  other  two,  the  northern  outpost  of  which  it  may  be  reguM 
to  represeot. 

Dr.  Ernst  Almqnist  has  investigated  the  lichens  of  Bering  lalaod 
and  has  published  a  very  interesting  acoonnt  of  his  studies  (Vega  Eip. 
Vet.  lakt.,  IV,  1887,  pp.  518-619,521,  524-531),  in  which  be  gives  aa 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  curionsly  sculptured  surface  of  thebeatli- 
like  plant  covering  of  the  lower  plateaus  as  due  to  a  natural  rotationof 
the  plants  compoaiug  it. 

The  general  character  of  the  flora  is  very  mnch  like  that  of  the  tree- 
less  regions  of  northern  Enrope,  the  most  discrepant  features  being  the 
splendid  rliododendrons  [R.  kamtsekaticitm  and  ehryaanfhum)  and  the 
beantiftil dark-marooucolored  Saranna-lily {Fritillaria camtschatt^aait). 
the  bulbs  of  wliich  the  natives  gather  for  food  in  late  summer,  tbeex 
plants  indicate  the  close  relationships  to  the  flora  of  Kamchatka  and  tbe 
otlKT  Aleutian  Islands,  The  plants  of  both  islands  are  in  most  ewes 
identical,  but  the  manner  of  their  immigration  very  likely  has  caa.sed  tbe 
occnrrenca  of  some  species  in  one  island  which  are  absent  in  the  otber. 
Thus  I  have  from  Copper  Island  the  conspicuous  yellow  flowering  FhJ* 
biftora  (aiao  found  by  me  at  PetropaulBki),  which  I  failed  entirely » 
flnd  on  Bering  Island,  and  which  I  could  scarcely  have  overlooked. 

The  islands  are  completely  destitute  of  trees,  the  few  si)ecies  of  Sdix, 
Pyrug,  and  Betula  hardly  ever  rising  above  6  to  8  feet,  though  I  h»w 
a  section  of  BetuUi  eversmanni  from  Bering  Island  with  a  diameter  of 
2  inches  at  the  root.  The  Pyrua  in  many  places  forms  extensive,  nearlf 
impenetrable,  thickets. 

There  are  two  tolerably  well-defined  belts  of  vegetation  on  the  islaod, 
one  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  higher  plants  in  the  lower  valleys  and 
plains,  tbe  other  a  beath-Hke  formation  above  the  former. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  the  lower  belt,  due  to  a  rich  wQ 
and  extreme  moisture,  is  marvelous.  Some  species  familiar  to  me  from 
boyhood  I  could  hardly  recognize  in  the  enormous  specimens  befon 
me.  Such  plants  as  Anemone  narciisijlora  and  Qeranium  erianti** 
sometimes  reach  a  height  of  3  feet,  while  in  some  particularly  favond 
localities  many  acres  of  ground  may  be  fonnd  covered  with  an  olmoit 
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-  impenetrable  jangle  of  Archangelica^  Meraeleum  tanatum,  Artemi9ia 
zr   tilesii^  Picris  japonica^  Spircea  kamtschaticaj  Aconitwn,  Veratrum  aUmmy 

-  etc.,  often  reaching  a  height  of  5  to  6  feet.  The  exuberance  of  the 
.  umbe11iferS|  particalarly  near  the  coast,  is  very  striking,  as  shown  in 
~     the  accompanying  photograph  of  Heracleum  lanatum  (pi.  loa).    Near 

the  beach  this  belt  shows  the  nsnal  influence  of  the  neighborhood  of 
salt  water  in  the  presence  of  such  i)lants  as  Lathyrus  maritimuSy  Mer- 
tensia  maritimay  and  Ligusticum  scoticum. 

The  heath  commences  often  quite  abruptly  above  this  belt,  covering  the 
.  surface  of  the  beach  terraces  and  the  lower  plateaus.  Its  preseuce  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  altitude  as  the  character  of  the  ground,  for 
where  the  coast  escarpment  is  low  the  heath  formation  commences  even 
at  an  altitude  of  20  to  30  feet.  The  fundamental  plant  of  this  formation 
is  Empetrum  nigrum^  richly  interspersed  with  Loiseleuria  procumbensj 
Cassiope  lycopodoides,  and  other  ericaceous  plants,  chiefly  Bryantht^y  and 
in  the  lower  portions  Rhododendron  ohrysanthum.  Where  the  ground 
is  marshy  the  salmon  berry,  Bttbus  ohamccimoruSy  is  rather  common. 
Higher  up  on  the  mountain  sides  the  vegetation  grows  more  and  more 
scanty  and  alpine  in  character. 

The  pelagic  flora  around  Bering  Island  has  been  studied  by  Dr.F.B. 
Kjellman  (Kgl.  Svenska  Yetensk.  Akad.  Handling,  (n.  s.),  xxm,  1889, 
No.  8, 58  pp.,  7  pis.),  who  observes  that  at  Bering  Island  all  conditions 
are  found  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  rich  flora  of  algse  of  the 
pelagic  type.  '^  It  may  even  be  said  with  safety  that  there  are  but  few 
parts  of  the  ocean  the  flora  of  which  exceeds  or  even  approaches  that 
around  Bering  Island,  in  so  far  as  multitude  of  individuals  or  number 
of  magnificent  forms  are  concerned." 

NATIVE  POPULATION  OF  THE  COMMANDER  ISLANDS. 

The  Commander  Islands,  when  discovered  in  1741,  were  uninhabited, 
and  no  trace  of  any  former  population  has  been  found.  For  over  eighty 
years  t&e  islands  remained  without  a  regular  population,  although 
they  were  visited  almost  yearly  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  numerous  parties  of  Bussian  fur  hunters,  or  promyshleniks,  as  they 
are  called.  In  the  early  days  it  was  the  custom  of  these  hardy  fron- 
tiersmen to  pass  the  &*st  winter  on  Bering  Island  in  order  to  secure 
provisions  of  sea^cow  meat  for  their  further  expeditions.  Sometimes 
the  crews  of  several  vessels  wintered  there  at  the  same  time,  in  one 
year  at  least  (1754-55)  numbering  over  100  men.  Those  were  gay  days 
on  Bering  Island,  when  the  sea  cow,  the  sea  otter,  the  blue  fox,  and  the 
fur  seal  were  still  plentiful.  But  these  precious  animals  were  soon 
exterminated  literally,  as  the  sea  cow,  or  commercially  as  the  three 
other  species,  and  the  inhospitable  and  dangerous  shores  of  the  Com- 
mander Islands  were  but  seldom  visited  by  sailors  or  hunters. 

When  the  colonial  district  of  Atkha  was  established  by  theBussian- 
American  Company  in  1826,  it  was  decided  to  locate  a  number  of 
natives  from  the  other  Aleutian  Islands,  and  consequently  two  colonies 
of  Aleuts  and  half-breeds,  the  offspring  of  Bussian  promyshleniks  and 
Aleut  women,  were  planted  on  Bering  and  Copper  islands.  A  similar 
colony,  located  on  the  Kuril  Islands,  was  made  up  mostly  from  natives 
of  the  Kadiak  district.  The  colony  of  Bering  Island  consisted  chiefly 
of  natives  of  Atkha  Island,  or  the  Andreauovski  group,  in  general, 
while  the  Copper  Islanders  were  made  up  mostly  of  men  and  women 
from  Attu.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  by  transfer 
and  intermarriage  have  become  considerably  mixed  of  late,  yet  the  dif- 
ference in  origin  is  still  traceable  in  the  dialects  spoken,  the  Atkha 
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people  still  preponderating  on  Bering  Island,  the  Attn  Islanden « 
Copper  Island. 

Of  late  years  two  other  elements  have  been  added  to  the  native  popu- 
lation. As  noted  above,  the  Kossiaa- American  Company  had  located 
a  colony  of  nativea,  mostly  from  the  Kadiak  district,  on  the  Kuril 
Islands.  When  the  latter  islands  were  ceded  to  Japan  these  aatim 
and  their  offspring  declared  their  intention  of  remaining  Bnasian  sab- 
jects  and  were  transferred  to  Kamchatka.  After  a  miserable  ezistOM 
for  several  years  in  a  small  village  outside  of  Petropanlski,  th^  *n 
located  on  the  east  coast  near  Cape  Lopatkaj  in  order  to  hont  sea  otten. 
Their  village  was  situated  in  a  small  bay  jnst  back  of  Cape  Zholb.' 
They  did  not  do  well  there,  and  durinz  the  last  few  years  (1888)  wm 
transferred  to  Bering  Island,  their  nnmoer  helping  to  swell  the  total  of 
the  Commander  Islands  popolatiou.  This  was  not  a  very  desimtde 
addition,  however,  and  has  not  resalt«d  in  elevating  the  morals  of  Uie 
former  inhabitants. 

The  other  addition  consists  in  a  number  of  girla  from  Petropaolski 
It  was  found  that  the  inbreeding  of  the  natives  on  the  two  islands  «u 
not  only  having  a  deleterioas  effect  upon  the  health  and  vitality  of  Uh 
community,  but  iutennairiage  had  made  the  inhabitants  so  intern- 
lated  that  it  was  diflicult  to  find  people  who  conld  be  married  at  all 
without  violating  the  intricate  laws  of  the  Bussian  Church  governing 
marriage  between  relatives.  Under  these  circumstances  a  number  of 
unmarried  young  men  &om  both  islands  were  enconraged  to  go  to 
Petropaulski  and  provide  themselves  with  brides. 

The  following  tables  of  the  population  on  the  islands  are  derlTXl 
[roia  various  official  returns,  published  and  uupnblished.  The  figures 
for  1860  are  from  Tikhmeniers  book.  The  figures  for  1895  have  beei 
mislaid,  bat  the  total  for  both  islands  is  believed  to  be  about  6dO(?j. 
The  tables  are  meant  to  show  only  the  native  popnlation,  and  not  to 
include  thone  temporarily  living  there,  as  the  administrator,  his  assist 
ant,  the  doctor,  the  midwit^  the  priests,  the  deacon,  the  cossacks  biil 
soldiet-s,  the  comjiany's  agents,  or  their  families.  They  wonld  inuease 
the  total  about  21),  and  the  entire  population  of  the  Commander  Islands 
in  1896  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  about  670  of  both  sexes. 
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Apart  from  the  sudden  increase,  dae  to  the  importation  of  tbeZholCi 
Mys  natives,  a  pretty  steady,  though  slow,  increase  of  the  popnlatiim 
is  noticeable  since  1870.  This  is  rather  interesting  in  a  mixed  popala- 
tion  of  but  indifferent  vitality,  and,  moreover,  afflicted  by  a  tendenc; 
to  scrofnlons  and  pulmonary  diseases,  the  more  so  since  a  conple  ol 
rather  severe  epidemics  of  indnenza  and  scarlet  fever  have  swept  orei 


■  I  have  partly  trao«d  the  hiatory  of  these  n&tivei  it 
nly  19,  1896,  pp  ""  '""  ""^-  '^--  -  — —  ■  '^ 
Aaj  ot  Ita  pubh( 


n  article  in  Soiaoee  (o-t-Si 


July  19,  1^,  pp.  62,63).     When  that  waa  wnttau  I  little  tliuught  thkt  on  tbe  roT 
ibuoation  1  sbould  be  living  among  these  same  nativea  on  Bering  lalud. 
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the  islands  of  late  years.^  The  qnestion  of  the  moveraent  of  this  pop- 
ulation daring  the  years  1868  to  1881  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  B.  Dybow- 
ski,'  whose  tables  relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  interesting  enough 
to  deserve  a  place  in  this  connection. 

Ifumher  of  birih$  and  deaihg  on  Commander  Islandtf  1868  to  1881.  * 


BeriiiK  IsUmd. 

Copper  Island. 

Total,  both 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

M. 

P. 

Total 

H. 

F. 

9 
18 
7 
1 
4 
0 
3 
6 
2 
8 
5 
6 
7 
8 

73 

TotaL 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

TotaL 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1888 

2 
4 

0 
5 
7 
7 
8 
5 
8 

10 
6 

11 
« 
7 

96 

4 

2 
4 
3 
9 
7 

10 
0 
6 
5 
0 

12 
8 
7 

0 
6 
18 
8 
16 
14 
18 
11 
14 
15 
15 
23 
14 
14 

6 
4 
3 
8 
6 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
7 
9 

16 

17 

10 

4 

10 

8 

6 

10 

4 

11 

7 

7 

14 

12 

0 
2 

8 
2 
3 
2 
6 
2 
6 
4 
6 
8 
7 
6 

0 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
0 
4 
6 

0 
6 
8 
4 

6 

4 
12 

8 
11 
10 
12 

9 
11 
11 

8 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
8 
4 
6 
4 
0 
8 
6 

1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
8 
5 
2 
2 
1 
0 
4 
2 
6 

27 

10 
10 

6 

11 
21 
12 
21 
18 
80 
19 
26 
26 
27 
32 
26 
26 

19 

1800 

17 

1870 

12 

1871 

4 

1872 

11 

1873 

7 

1874 

11 

1876 

15 

1876 

10 

1877 

18 

1878 

IL 

1879 

17 

1880 

19 

1881 

22 

Total 

92 

187 

67 

130 

60 

00 

110 

86 

03 

297 

193 

Biri}^  and  doatks  on  Commander  lelanda,  according  to  months,  from 

1868  to  1881. 

Births. 

Mimths. 

Bering  Island. 

Copper  Island. 

Both  islands. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

■TAnniirv ............. 

8 

5 
6 
3 
7 
7 
4 
0 
10 
17 
7 
8 
6 

12 
4 
8 
4 
6 
9 
7 
8 
9 
8 
9 
8 
4 

16 

9 

9 

7 

12 

16 

11 

14 

19 

26 

16 

11 

9 

8 
2 
6 
2 
8 
4 
8 
2 
6 
6 
1 
8 
0 

6 
0 

4 

•     1 

4 
4 
0 
8 
7 
6 
0 
0 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

8 

7 

2 

8 

12 

6 

9 

0 

6 

7 
12 

6 
16 
11 

7 

8 
16 
22 

8 

.11 
6 

17 
10 

7 
12 

8 
13 
11 

8 
12 
16 
14 

9 

4 

23 

yebraary  ......••*.. 

17 

'M'ftm'h 

19 

April 

17 

May 

23 

June  .*.............. 

24 

July 

18 

Aoin^t    TTTtr-rwrr 

10 

Sei^inher ..'........ 

27 

October 

87 

l!f  ovember .......... . 

22 

Deeember 

20 

Month  unknown .... 

9 

Total , 

88 

86 

173 

44 

66 

08 

182 

140 

272 

1         " 

Deaths. 

Montha.. 

Bering  Island. 

Copper  Island. 

Both  island 

s. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

.Tan  n  ATT. ...  .  ........ 

4 
2 

i 

8 

8 
8 

1 
4 

17 
4 
9 
6 
2 
4 
6 

10 

7 

6 

6 

4 

10 

18 
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14 

12 

0 

10 

9 

12 

2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
3 
8 
6 
8 
8 
2 
0 

0 
2 
2 

8 
1 
6 
0 
2 
2 
8 
0 
0 
2 

2 
8 

10 

2 

2 

6 
41 
2 
6 
0 
2 
6 
13 
18 
7 
9 
6 
2 

3 
6 
6 
4 
6 

22 
4 

U 
7 
6 
4 
6 

12 

7 

Febmary  ........... 

9 

Haroh 

8 

Anrll 

9 

mS  ...."!".";... 

11 

June  ......••••.•.... 

24 

July 

9 

Angnst  ............. 

24 

September  ..•..••••. 

20 

October ............. 

12 

IToTember.......  ■••. 

13 

Deoember 

11 

Month  nnknown  . . .. 

14 

Total 

48 

70 

118 

31 

22 

63 

79 

92 

171 

*  As  a  resnlty  the  native  population  of  Bering  Island,  aeoording  to  Dr.  Slnnin 
(Prom.  Bog.  Kamch.,  etc..  p.  57),  between  1886  and  1891  suffered  a  decrease  of  16, 
there  being  111  birtus  only,  against  127  deaths.  His  statement,  however,  that  the 
population  of  Copper  Island  has  not  increased  during  the  twenty  years  from  1872 
to  1892  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  facts  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 

•Wyspy  Komandorskie,  pp.  78-87. 
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importance  of  the  hant  is  also  shown,  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  tte 
white  phase. 

Ifumber  0ffoxe$  MM  on  Bering  and  Copper  ielande,  lS71-t88S, 


Baring  Island. 

• 

Copper  leland. 

BfliicP- 

Bine 
foxes. 

White 
foxes. 

Seaaon. 

Km 

1871-7S 

896 
680 
614 

4 

28 
24 
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■ 

1872-78 
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m 
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1874 

tf 

1874-76 

1876 

1876-70 

1,087 
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60 
19 

1876 

m 

1878-77 

1877 
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788 
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m 

187IM0 

1880 

» 

1880-81  

1881 : 

1881-82 

1,447 
872 

20 
13 

1882 

LS 

1882-83 

Total 

1^» 

Total 

8,698 

168 

The  bine  foxes  mnst  now  be  taken  in  traps  exclasively.  Shootisg 
them  is  entirely  forbidden,  and  as  the  foxes  mostly  live  near  the  coast 
it  is  also  forbidden  to  travel  with  dog  sledges  and  to  fire  any  shot  near 
the  coast  after  September  1  (old  style).  It  was  found  that  by  digging 
them  ont  of  their  holes  females  were  mostly  obtained,  and  this  method 
has  consequently  been  prohibited.  The  dried  skina  are  sold  to  the 
company  at  a  fixed  price.  As  the  natives  are  now  paid  14  rubles  for 
each  first-class  fox  skin  and  7  rubles  for  each  second-class  skin,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  foxes  are  a  valuable  source  of  income  to  them. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  natives  could  procure  seal  meatfor 
food,  they  have  paid  but  little  atteution  to  other  means  of  subsistence, 
particularly  as  the  ready  money  obtained  from  the  company  for  skios 
and  work  secured  sufficient  variation  from  the  company's  stores,  whence 
they  also  obtain  their  fiour,  hard  bread,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  not  to  forget 
canned  provisions.  As  a  result,  the  sea  fishery  does  not  yield  what  it 
otherwise  might.  On  Copper  Island,  however,  the  natives  catch  some 
cod  and  halibut.  They  have  a  tolerably  good  boat  harbor  and  many 
boats.  On  Bering  Island,  however,  the  lack  of  a  sheltered  harbor  and 
landing-place  is  a  great  drawback.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers  and 
creeks  of  Bering  Island  are  filled  with  salmon  during  the  summer 
months,  thus  yielding  the  natives  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  for  thm- 
selves  and  their  dogs.  The  Saranna  Biver  is  particoJarly  important  in 
this  respect.  The  salmon  are  here  caaght  in  a  substantial  weir  boilt 
across  the  river  at  the  village  of  Saranna.  During  each  summer  noarlj 
all  the  women  are  kept  busy  cleaning  and  drying  from  60,000  to  100,000 
salmon  (pis.  60,  61).  The  weir  is  kept  open  from  Saturday  Dight  to 
Monday  morning  to  allow  fish  to  ascend  the  river  and  lake  to  spawn. 
The  bulk  of  the  salmon  put  up  belongs  to  the  two  species  '^Krasnaya 
riba,"  or  redfish  (OricarhynohuB  nerhi)^  and  kisntoh,  or  silyer  salmon 
(0.  Usutch). 

There  is  very  little  game  now  to  hunt  on  the  islands.  'The  nadves 
are  very  fond  of  the  meat  of  the  various  sea  birds,  especially  early  in 
spring,  and  being  provided  with  modern  breech-loading  guns  and  tfi 
unlimited  supply  of  amunition,^  the  result  is  that  birds  have  become 

^Mr.  Elage  says  the  natives  on  Copper  Island  annaaUy  nae  800  to  900  pounds  <^ 
gunpowder. 
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oomparatiyely  scarce— very  maoh  so,  in  fact — ^near  the  villages.    Ptarmi- 
gans (Lagopus  ridgwayi)  are,  I  believe,  still  numeroas  on  Bering  Island. 

Daring  their  lease  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Go.  introduced  a 
herd  of  Kamchatka  cattle  on  Bering  Island  and  kept  it  at  an  expense 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  benefits  derived.  The  company  has 
given  up  keeping  cows,  but  the  cattle  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  while  the  white  families  on  the  island  also  have  a  few  head  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  milk.  It  has  been  supposed  that  cattle  raising 
might  have  a  future  on  Bering  Island,  but  past  experience  disproves 
the  prediction,  at  least  with  the  present  breed  of  cattle.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  ^Hhat  these  sturdy  cattle  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,"  but  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  and  fodder  to  bring  them  successfully 
through  the  winter,  even  on  Bering  Island,  the  breed  is  highly  objec- 
tiouable  from  the  fact  that  the  cows  refuse  milk  the  moment  their  calves 
are  taken  away  from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  firmly  believe  that  with  a  suitable  breed  sheep 
raising  could  be  made  a  success,  not  only  on  the  Commander  Islands, 
but  on  the  American  Aleutian  Islands  as  well.  The  climate  is  not  more 
severe  nor  more  moist  than  on  some  of  the  Scotch  islands,  or  the  Fa- 
roes, where  sheep  raising  and  fishing  are  the  main  industries.  But,  of 
course,  if  an  experiment  is  to  be  made,  it  must  not  be  undertaken  with 
sheep  from  California  or  some  other  country  with  a  climate  differing 
widely  from  that  of  the  islands.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  a 
race  like  the  Scotch  black-face  be  employed;  otherwise,  the  experiment 
would  be  sure  to  be  a  failure;  but  with  proper  precautions,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  men,  I  feel  convinced  that  sheep  raising 
would  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  food  question  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 

On  Bering  Island  the  sledge  dogs  would  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  sheep.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  dogs  are  now  of  but  little  use,  and  should  be  exterminated — the 
sooner  the  better.  The  increasing  number  of  boats  have  made  the  dogs 
supei'fluous  along  the  coasts  and  for  inland  transportation,  particularly 
from  the  main  village,  Nikolski,  to  the  ^orth  Bookery.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  Kamchatkan  ponies  would  do  the  work  much  more  satis- 
factorily, as  proven  by  the  success  of  the  mules  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
In  the  faU  of  1882  a  couple  of  horses  were  brought  over  from  Petro- 
paulski,  let  loose^  and  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves  during  the 
entire  winter,  which  was  a  rather  severe  one.  The  ^nter  gales  swept 
the  level  places  nearly  bare  of  snow  and  the  horses  found  more  than 
plentiful  food  in  the  dry  grass  thus  exposed.  So  far  from  suffering 
hunger,  the  horses  in  spring  were  found  to  be  sleek  and  well  fed;  in 
fact,  in  better  condition  than  when  they  arrived  on  the  island.  They 
were  afterwards  sold  to  a  native,  but  died  later — a  circumstance 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  ignorance  or  lack  of  care  of  the  owner. 

The  sledge  dogs  are  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
Bering  Island.  There  must  be  at  least  600  dogs  in  Nikolski,  but  while 
formerly  they  were  allowed  to  run  loose,  and  afterwards  kept  chained 
outside  of  the  owner's  house,  Mr.  Orebnitski  has  of  late  years  banished 
all  the  dog  pens  to  the  sand  hills  back  of  the  village,  much  to  the 
improvement  of  good  order  and  comfort  in  the  village.  Each  dog  has 
a  hole  in  the  ground  large  enough  for  him  to  lie  down  in  while  chained 
to  a  stout  pole  near  by.  Here  they  pass  their  days  howling  or  sleeping, 
when  not  out  traveling.  For  traveling,  a  number  of  them,  mostly  11 
or  13,  are  hitched  in  pairs  to  a  low  sledge.  A  trained  leader  is  tied  on 
in  fronti    This  is  an  intelligent  and  valuable  animal,  and  is  guided 
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entirely  by  the  driver'e  voice.  In  winter,  oq  the  sbow,  smeh  a  teta 
will  haul  a  load  weighing  400  pounds,  and  I  have  traTeled  40  milwis 
a  day,  though  without  any  baggage  worth  mentiouiiig.  But  they  m 
also  used  in  summer  on  the  bare  groniid.  Of  oonrse,  the  rocky  plaeii 
are  avoided  as  much  as  poaaible,  and  the  Biimmer  tracks  are  prefarabl; 
located  over  the  marslies  and  in  the  low  places.  On  frequented  rooUs, 
as  between  Nikolski  and  North  Itookery,  or  Saranna,  the  conataui 
travel  has  worn  deep  ruts  in  the  gronnd — in  some  plates  2  to  3  feet 
deep.  These  ruts  being  veritable  ditches,  drain  the  sorrouudingg,  and 
are,  therefore,  usually  in  a  very  slippery  ('ondition,  to  which  the  dn^ 
pings  of  the  dogs  add  materially,  making  it  fast  if  not  pleasuit 
traveling.  9ome  of  these  routes  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  on  tbemip 
of  Bering  Island  (pi.  i). 

Most  of  the  dogs  differ  greatly  from  the  Eamchatkan  <log:8,  beloDgiog, 
in  fact,  to  an  entirely  different  race.  They  have  large,  hanging  too, 
and  were  originally  brought  to  the  island  from  Okhotsk.  Of  late  yetn 
teams  of  Kamohatkan  dog»,  which  have  erect,  pointed  ears,  and  tit 
very  much  like  the  ordinary  Eskimo  dogs,  have  bef>n  imported,  ob  Ute 
original  hang-eared  dogs  were  degenerating  from  inbreeding,  and  new 
mongrels  of  all  possible  shades  and  with  ears  of  all  possible  fihspea 
are  common  enough.  The  hang-ear  dogs  are  farthermore  distinguisbtd 
by  having  the  regular  dog  ba^,  while  the  Eamchatkan  dog  can  miij 
howl. 

The  recent  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Bering  Island  seems  to  have 
been  a  success.  Hntchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Co.,  in  1882,  by  the 
efforts  of  I>r.  B.  Dybowski,  secured  i  male  and  11  female  reindeer  in 
Kamchatka,  which  were  safely  landed  on  Bering  Island  July  13. 
During  the  following  winter  2  females  were  killed  by  natives,  bntthe 
herd  increased  by  the  birth  of  6  or  7  calves.  The  reindeer  took  op 
pastures  in  the  southern,  mountainous  part  of  the  island,  and  are  said 
to  have  multi|ilied  rapidly.  I  did  not  see  them  in  1895,  but  I  heaid 
estimates  of  their  number  varying  between  600  and  1,000  deer.  A 
carefulselecttoiiof  bucks  for  killing  would  add  to  the  A^sh-meat  sni^ 
and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  rapid  increase  of  the  herd. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  reindeer  might  do  well  on  Copper 
Island,  in  spite  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  island;  but  I  am  ioclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  introduction  of  a  saitable,  hardy  race  of  gosta 
would  be  a  better  investment. 

A  few  hens  an<t-taine  ducks  are  kept  in  the  villages  on  both  islands. 

A  glanci^  at  the  uieteori)lof^cal  tables,  pages  13-17,  will  show  that 
any  a^Ticultiire,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  t^e  questioD. 
On  Bering  Island  there  iB  a  half-hearted,  half  saccessfol  attempt  at 
raising  a  few  vegetables.  Formerly  most  of  the  native  families  bad 
"gardens"  at  StarayaGavan,  where  turnips  and  potatoes  were  raiMd 
with  varying  success.  The  place  was  entirely  too  l^r  from  the  main 
village,  however,  and  new  gardens  have  been  started  at  Fedoskia,  on 
the  west  oonst,  a  few  miles  soath  of  Nikolski.  In  1895  there  was  onl; 
one  man  who  still  had  a  vegetable  patch  at  Staraya  Oavfui.  I  believe 
that  this  industry  could  be  made  more  successful  if  the  natives  wen 
taught  proper  methods.  One  common  error  now  committ^  is  that  all 
the  vegetables  are  planted  entirely  too  close  together.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  look  out  for  hardy  plant  seeds  and  seed  potatoes  raised  ia 
It  northern  climate. 

The  fuel  used  by  the  natives  consists  of  coal  and  birch  wood}  the  lat- 
ter brouglit  from  Kamchatka  and  sold  by  the  company,  and  of  driit 
wood  collected  by  the  natives  along  the  beaches.    The  latter  article  u 
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very  ancertaiu  and  is  now  often  very  scarce,  though  formerly  abundant 
enough.  Coal,  on  account  of  the  long  transportation,  is  expensive  and, 
like  the  birch  wood,  requires  cash  to  purchase  it.  A  couple  of  shiploads 
of  the  latter  are  required  every  year,  and  while  the  supply  in  Kam- 
chatka is  almost  limitless  at  the  present  time,  yet  it  is  not  so  accessible 
now  at  places  where  there  are  people  to  cut  it  and  where  it  can  be  loaded 
into  a  vessel.  With  the  decreasing  number  of  seals  affecting  the  reve- 
nues both  of  the  natives  and  of  the  company,  the  day  does  not  seem 
distant  when  the  former  will  be  unable  to  buy,  while  the  latter  may  find 
it  unprofitable  to  have  a  steamer  constantly  plying  between  the  islands 
and  Kamchatka.  Knowing,  moreover,  that  the  fuel  question  was  a 
grave  one  on  the  other  Aleutian  Islands,  and  that  peat  bogs  may  be 
expected  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  latter,  as  they  occur  on  Bering 
Island,  I  undertook,  in  1883,  to  investigate  them  and  to  bring  samples 
of  peat  home  for  analysis.  East  of  ^ikolski,  behind  the  sheltering 
hills  and  sand  dunes,  a  large  swamp  extends  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
three  Saranna  Baidar  Mountains,  covering  several  square  miles.  In 
suitable  localities  large  beds  of  peat  of  excellent  quality  are  found.  On 
June  15, 1883, 1  had  a  couple  of  men  cut  about  350  pieces  of  peat  from 
near  the  surface.  The  pieces,  averaging  about  2  by  16  by  8  inches, 
were  spread  out  on  a  hillside  to  drain,  and  ten  days  later  they  were 
stacked  in  pyramids  in  such  a  manner  that  the  intervals  between  the 
pieces  gave  the  air  uninterrupted  circulation  between  them. 

When  leaving  the  island  in  the  autumn  I  found  the  pieces  of  good 
consistency  and  took  a  fair  quantity  with  me  to  have  the  properties  of 
the  peat  tested.  They  were  turned  over  to  Dr.  Fred.  P.  Dewey,  then 
curator  of  metallurgy  at  the  United  States  National  Museum,  who 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  report  of  his  analysis  of  the  peat,  which  he 
tbund  of  good  quality.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  peat  was  from 
the  surface,  and  therefore  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  would  have  been  if 
it  had  been  taken  deeper  down.  Dr.  Dewey's  report  has  never  been 
printed,  and,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  question,  both  for 
Bering  Island  and  the  other  Aleutian  Islands,  I  think  it  well  to  submit 
it  in  f uU : 

RXPOBT  OK  PBAT  FROM  BERING  ISLAND. 

Ab  received,  the  sample  consisted  of  about  30  slabs  of  the  peat,  most  of  them  of 
coDsiderable  size,  so  that  it  can  be  considered  as  a  fairly  average  sample ;  since,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  collected  several  years,  it  was  unusually  dry.  It  was  tirst  tested 
by  building  a  fire  under  a  small  boiler.  It  ignited  with  great  ease  and  eave  off  its 
volatile  matter  at  a  low  temperature,  forming  a  good,  solid  flame  without  much 
amoke  and  giving  off  a  good  amount  of  heat.  It  required  only  a  small  amount  of 
kindling  wood  to  thoroughly  start  the  fire,  and  after  it  was  once  started  and  had 
been  thoroughly  observed  it  was  left  to  itself,  and  at  the  end  of  five  hours  it  still 
had  vitality  enough  to  ignite  fresh  material,  showing  that  it  had  good  staying  power. 
If  there  had  been  sufficient  material  on  hand  to  build  a  large  fire,  it  would  probably 
have  held  its  fire  for  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  but  only  a  small  fire  could  be  built, 
and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  A  small  piece  was  cut  off  from  each  large  piece 
and  the  smaU  pieces  properly  ground  and  sampled  for  a  chemical  analysis,  which 
yielded  the  following  results : 

Water 7.60 

Volatile  matter 51.97 

Fixed  carbon 22.06 

Ash 18.37 

100.00 
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As  pmpftMd  for  nao  by  tlmply  air-drylaB,  peftt  frequentlr  contains  fMm  15  to  K 
per  cent  of  Wkter,  and  unlem  artificial  beat  ix  need  in  drylD);  it  is  not  probable  tbit 
this  one  OODid  b«  dried  to  leas  than  20  to  25  per  cent  of  water;  and  on  tbia  bani  Ita 
compoaltion  voald  be — 

Water 20.00        26.00 

Volatile  matter iS.OO        *a.l9 

Fixed  carbon 19.10        17.90 

Aab 15.90       14.81 

100.00      100.00 

TLc«o  reaalta  cnmpare  farorably  witb  tfae  following  analysis  of  a  peat  from  Dcnx- 
sbire,  England,  which  has  bi^en  used  extensively  for  fuel: 

Water 25.56 

Volatile  matter S5.ll 

Fixed  carbon 29.30 

A*li 9.73 

100.00 
Should  it  be  neceasar;  to  hm  artificial  beat,  it  conid,  of  conree,  roAdUy  be  obtaiHi 

by  tile  combuation  of  a  portion  of  tho  peat  itself  in  :i  anitably  designed  famace. 
I  am  aatiaKed  that  thin  peat  will  malie  an  eifelleut  fuel,  and  that  the  proper >l«fi 

•boald  be  talien  to  intro<luce  Its  nae  among  the  nativea  of  the  region. 

Moat  of  the  natives  on  both  islands  live  in  neat  frame  bouses,  bnilt 
Slid  presented  to  them  by  Hutchinson,  Kolil,  Pliilijipeus  &  Co.,  instead 
of  the  damp  and  filthy  sod  hnte  (here  called  yurt)  which  they  furmeil; 
lived  in.  If  properly  located  and  bnilt,  however,  the  sod  hoase  is  veil 
suited  to  the  climate  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  tbe  mnnifircDce 
of  the  above  company  ceauiug  with  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  tbc 
Zliolti  Mys  natives,  as  well  as  many  a  new-wed  yonng  couple,  baTe 
erected  new  sod  hats.  These  are  built  over  a  wooden  frame,  lined 
inside  with  boards,  and  the  site  properly  drained  (pis.  156  and  16o). 

Nowadays  the  males  dress  almost  exclusively  in  imported  ready-made 
clothes,  and  the  women  make  themselves  dresses  of  calico  or  woolen 
goods,  though  for  heavy  overcoats  and  capes  they  wear  hIso  imported 
ready-made  articles.  Even  tbe  latest  fashions  penetrate  rapidly  to 
these  distant  shores.  My  surprise  may  well  be  imagined  at  seeing  girU 
there  last  year  wearing  gay-colored  waists  with  enormous  "leg-rf- 
mutton"  sleevesl  Keady-made  shoes  are  also  used  in  great  qnantttiee, 
fur  although  a  few  men  have  been  taught  shoeniaking,  comparatively 
little  repairing  is  done.  The  old  homemade  garments  are  going  outof 
use.  Tbe  old  rain  coat,  made  of  dried  seal  guts,  is  being  laid  aside  for 
the  oil  coat,  and  the  native  tarba-ssi — moccasins  made  of  seal  skio  or 
the  inside  throat  lining  of  the  old  hull  seals — are  giving  way  to  robber 
boots.  Even  the  baidarka,  the  graceful  skin  canoe,  is  a  thing  of  tbe 
past,  as  the  sea  lion  has  become  nearly  exterminated  on  the  ishinds. 
and  the  same  fate  has  befallen  the  large  skin  baidaras,  ^eat  li'^hten 
made  of  a  framework  of  wood  over  which  was  stretched  sea  lion  skins 
sewed  together.  The  framework  is  taken  apart  and  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  steamers'  boatt  do  the  work  of  the  baidara. 

The  municipal  institutions  of  the  two  Oommander  Island  comtnnDi- 
ties  are  particularly  interesting,  not  only  because  tLey  are  peculiar,  but 
because  they  differ  so  radically  ou  the  two  islands.  Tbe  system  on 
Bering  Island  is  one  of  nearly  pure  communism,  while  on  Copper  Island 
it  may  be  termed  individualistic  by  comparison.  Tbelocal  adininistra- 
tioD  has,  of  course,  a  great  power  and  influence,  but  the  natives  have 
also  a  great  deal  to  say  in  regard  to  their  own  affairs.  They  elect  fM 
a  certain  term  a  chief  and  an  assistant  chief,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  tht.  administrator  or  local  governor.    Tbe  chief,  in  a  measote,  repre- 
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sents  the  community,  and  throagb  him  all  communications  to  the  natives 
have  to  go.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  com- 
pany and  its  agents,  who  have  absolutely  no  authority  whatsoever  over 
the  natives,  much  less  over  the  chief.  The  men  attend  to  their  internal 
affairs,  receive  the  Oovernment's  communications,  and  hold  their  elec- 
tions in  their  assembly  house.  The  chief's  business,  among  other  things, 
is  to  see  that  the  governor's  orders  are  executed,  that  work  to  be  under- 
taken is  properly  done,  and  that  the  moneys  coming  to  the  natives  are 
properly  distributed,  etc.  If  I  wanted  a  team  of  dogs  and  sledge,  I 
could  not  arrange  with  any  native  I  pleased,  but  had  to  notify  the 
chief  who  would  then  send  me  the  one  whose  turn,  as  duty  or  privilege^ 
it  would  be  to  furnish  the  dogs. 

A  specified  tariff  for  all  work  is  provided.  On  Bering  Island  the 
total  proceeds  from  the  seal  killing,  1.50  rubles  per  skin,  is  paid  into 
the  community  fand  and  then  distributed  according  to  shares,  each 
family,  according  to  the  individual  rating  of  the  members,  receiving  a 
certain  number  of  Shares  and  fraction  of  shares.  For  tnis  the  able- 
bodied  men  have  to  do  the  community  work,  including  the  sealing, 
without  further  compensation.  On  Copper  Island  an  entirely  different 
system  prevails.  There  each  family  is  paid  for  ea<)h  skin  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  brings  to  the  salthouse.  Hence  men,  women,  and 
children  ane  engaged  in  the  work,  each  family  trying  to  bring  in  as 
many  skins  as  possible.  This  system  has  been  found  necessary  there, 
as  the  population  would  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  handle  the 
catch  if  the  Bering  Island  scheme  had  been  adopted.  It  has  resulted 
in  overworking  the  Copper  Islanders,  especially  the  females;  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  their  more  cheerful  and  independently  open  character, 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  sulky  and  indifferent  aspect  of  the  Bering 
Island  natives,  is  not  due  to  the  competition,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
paralyzing  communism  on  the  other. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  is,  of  course,  the  orthodox  Eussian  Oreek 
Catholic  faith.  They  have  built  a  fine  and  expensive  church  on  each 
island.  They  also  support  a  priest  on  each  island,  and  on  Bering  Island 
an  assistant  priest  or  ^^diakon."  The  moral  plane  of  the  church — its 
methods,  men,  and  members — is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  institution 
in  Alaska. 

Schools  are  provided  for  both  islands  and  housed  in  roomy  and  well- 
lighted  buildings,  very  creditable  in  every  respect.  The  children  are 
provided  with  all  the  modem  improvements  in  school  furniture,  as  well 
as  apparatus  for  object  lessons,  maps,  and  colored  charts  of  animals 
and  plants  decorating  the  walls,  on  which,  over  the  teacher's  rostrum, 
also  hang  the  portraits  of  the  Tsar  and  the  Tsarina.  Whether  the 
knowledge  received  by  the  boys  and  girls  is  up  te  the  fine  apparatus 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  Anyway,  the  boys  used  to  write  a  good  hand,  at 
least  when  tbe  late  Mr.  Yolokitin  taught  them.  I  also  saw  the  appa- 
ratus of  a  modern  school  gymnasium,  but  as  it  was  outside  the  school- 
house  and  being  painted  dead-black,  I  surmise  that  the  authorities  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle  to  give 
the  outdoor  children  of  Aleut  extraction  tiie  additional  physical  exer- 
cise of  indoor  gymnastics. 

A  doctor,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government,  is  now  stationed 
on  Bering  Island,  with  a  good  drug  store  on  each  island.  He  has  for 
an  assistant  a  ^^feltcher"  or  barber,  a  native  boy  who  has  undergone  a 
training  at  Vladivostok.  The  midwife,  sent  out  from  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  authorities  there,  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  doctor's  assistant. 
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A.— Bering  Island* 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Bering  Island,  the  northwestern  island  of  the  Commander  groap,is 
situated  between  (approximately)  55^  22'  and  54^  42'  north  latitude 
and  165^  40'  and  166o  ^y  east  longitade  (pi.  4).  Its  greatest  length 
from  northwest  to  southeast  is  a  little  less  than  50  miles,  tli«  averap 
width  being  about  10  miles. 

Two  outlying  islets,  both  not  far  from  the  northw^»stem  extremity, 
properly  belong  here — Toporkof  Island,  a  flat-topped,  low  iisland,  abontS 
miles  west  of  the  main  village,  and  Ari  Eamen,  on  older  charts  usually 
called  Sivutchi  Eamen,  a  higher  basaltic  rock,  with  a  two-peaked  top, 
4J  miles  farther  west. 

The  southern  two-thirds  of  Bering  Island  are  exceedingly  moon- 
tainons,  with  peaks  rising  to  about  2,200  feet.  The  maximum  elsTatioD 
is  nearer  the  western  side  than  the  eastern,  and  the  rise  from  the  sei 
consequently  more  abrupt  along  the  former  coast,  the  mountains  sloping 
more  gently  toward  the  east.  The  valleys,  as  a  rule,  are  shorter,  nar- 
rower, and  V-shaped  on  the  west  side,  longer  and  more  open  on  theother. 
The  passes  are  usually  high,  600  to  1,000  feet,  but  at  one  place,  Tiz, 
between  Gladkovskaya  on  the  west  coast  and  Polavino  on  the  east,  tbe 
two  valleys  are  continuous,  with  a  very  low  watershed,  thus  dividiugthe 
mountains  into  two  separate  masses.  In  these  the  peaks,  ridges,  and 
intervening  valleys  are  distributed  without  any  apparent  regular  sys- 
tem. In  the  northern  mountain  mass,  however,  it  is  easy  to  recogmze 
a  dominating  central  stock  between  Podutiosnaya  and  Buyan,  from 
which  several  of  the  largest  streams  of  the  island  radiate  west,  north, 
and  east,  as,  for  instance,  Podutiosnaya,  Fedoskia,  Kamennaya,  the 
Staraya  Gavan  River,  and  the  Buyan  Biver.  The  most  conspicnons 
mountain  of  the  southern  mass,  and  in  fact  the  highest  on  the  island, 
is  the  one  which  I  have  named  Mount  Steller.^  It  is  located  just  soath 
of  the  low  valley  between  Gladkovskaya  and  Polavino,  mentioDed 
above,  and  is  particularly  impressive  and  beautiful  viewed  from  the 
latter  place.  The  mountains  grow  more  forbidding  and  precipitous  as 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  is  approached,  the  last  cape,  a  bold 
and  knife-sharp  promontory,  the  Stotchnoi  Mys,  better  known  as  Gape 
Manati,  being  particularly  picturesque. 

The  northern  third  of  the  island  has  an  entirely  different  aspect  from 
the  remainder.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  described  as  being  low,  the 
highest  elevation  being  but  slightly  more  than  600  feet.  In  reality  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  usually  well-marked  terraces.  First  comes  the 
present  beach  followed  by  a  steep  coast  escarpment  averaging  about  30 
feet.  In  the  deep  bays  this  escarpment  recedes  inland  so  as  to  inclose 
the  lakes  formed  by  the  rise  of  the  land,  and  the  heaping  up  by  the 
sea  of  gravel  and  sand  in  front  of  them.  Then  follows  a  strip  of  vary- 
ing width  of  nearly  level  or  gently  sloping  land  to  the  base  of  an  inter- 
mediate, often  abrupt  terrace,  which  brings  us  to  an  elevation  of  from 
200  to  300  feet.  The  level  following  leads  to  the  next  and  last  rise, 
which  is  the  highest,  but  also  usually  the  most  gentle,  though  in  some 
places  still  quite  precipitous.  The  level  above  this  rise  forms  either 
large  plateaus  with  a  somewhat  undulating  surface,  or  the  tojys  of  sin- 
gularly regular,  flat  topped  table  mountains,  which  the  nativeSi  from 

iDoatsche  Geography  Bla3tteTy  vni,  1885|  p.  240. 
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tbeif  appearance  snggesting  overturned  boats,  have  given  the  graphic 
name  of  Lotka,  or  Baidara,  Monntains.  There  are  two  groups  of  these 
table  monntains,  both  very  conspicaons  when  one  approaches  at  sea 
the  main  village,  viz,  the  Beveniie  Lotki,  two  very  regular  and  round 
tables,  between  3  and  4  miles  (nautical)  north  of  the  Nikolski,  and  the 
Saranskie  Lotki,  three  equally  well  marked,  though  less  regular  moun- 
tains, about  5  miles  distant  to  the  northeast,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
great  Saranna  Lake.  The  highest  altitude  of  the  former  group  I  have 
measured  to  be  577  feet;  of  the  latter,  617  feet.  The  two  main  plateaus, 
which  are  situated  north  of  tlie  great  lakes,  are  the  Northern  Plateau, 
between  Oape  Zapadnie  and  Saranna,  and  Tonkol  Plateau,  from  the 
latter  place,  where  a  deep  cut,  in  which  flows  the  Saranna  Biver,  sepa- 
rates the  two  plateaus,  to  Bast  Tonkol  Mys,  the  Cape  Wazell  of  many 
charts. 

Between  the  terraced  plateaus,  which  form  the  foothills  and  northern 
extension  of  the  mountainous  southern  portion  of  the  island,  and  the 
two  detached  table-lands  named  above  there  is  a  depression  extending 
across  the  island,  which  is  filled  by  one  very  large  and  a  number  of 
smaller  lakes,  as  well  as  by  extensive  swamps. 

The  large  lake  alluded  to,  Saranna  Lake,^  is  quite  an  imposing  sheet 
of  water  for  so  small  an  island,  covering,  as  it  does,  an  area  of  about  20 
square  miles.  It  connects  with  the  sea  at  the  Saranna  village,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  by  means  of  a  short  river,  less  than  a  mile  long. 
The  level  of  the  lake  is  about  40  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  From  the 
western  end  of  this  lake  there  is  almost  continuous  communication 
through  a  small  swamp  with  two  smaller  lakes,  which  empty  into  the 
sea  at  the  western  side,  through  the  Ladiginskaya  Biver.  A  somewhat 
larger  lake,  the  Oavanskoye  Ozero,  occupies  the  center  of  a  large  swamp 
Immediately  east  of  the  main  village.  The  stream  by  which  it  dis- 
charges its  water  passes  the  latter,  and  is  Steller's  Osernaya  Beshka. 
The  low  land  between  the  lake  and  sea  is  protected  near  the  latter  by 
several  rows  of  high  sand  dunes  from  the  village  to  Ladiginsk. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Steller  (Neuste  Nord.  Beytr.,  ii,  1793,  pp.  266- 
267)  describes  this  lake  as  the  largest  on  the  island,  and  that  he  has 
entirely  overlooked  the  existence  of  Saranna  Lake.  It  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  Steller  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  island  personally 
(unless  i>ossib1y  when  it  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow),  and  explains 
also  his  omission  of  mentioning  the  great  north  seal  rookery.  There 
are  a  few  small  lakes,  or  rather  ponds,  in  the  southern  mountainous 
portion,  which  need  no  special  mention,  except  the  one  in  Lissonkovaya 
Bay,  as  the  natural  conditions  there  are  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the 
Oavanskoye  Ozero.  It  may  be  added  that  Lissonkovaya  is  Steller's 
Yushin's  Valley. 

Bering  Island  has  no  sheltered  harbors,  and  the  few  anchorages  are 
indifferent  or  even  dangerous  under  anything  but  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  The  principal  anchorage  is  in  the  corner  off  Nikolski, 
but  with  southerly  or  westerly  winds  it  is  not  safe.  It  can  be 
approached  from  the  west  by  keeping  close  to  the  south  shore  of  Top- 
orkof  Island,  in  order  to  avoid  an  outlying  rock  off  the  so-called 
Ykhodni  Point,  or  Beef.  The  channel  north  of  Ari  E^amen  and  Top- 
orkof  is  very  dangerous  and  should  be  avoided.  Farther  south,  on  the 
same  side,  are  two  larger  bays,  Oladkovskaya  and  Lissonkovaya,  but 
they  are  open  and  no  landing  can  be  effected  in  rough  weather.  On 
the  east  side  is  Staraya  Oavan,  the  <^  Old  Harbor,"  where  there  was 

1  On  some  maps  oalled  Fedoskia  Lake,  a  name  nnknown  on  the  island. 
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formerly  a  settlement    Tbe  bay  is  small  and  narrow,  with  daogcmu 
reefs  on  both  sides. 

Ttaeae  reefs  are  quite  a  feature  of  tbe  Bering  Island  shores,  la  At 
nortbern  portion  they  are  mostly  of  volcanic  nature,  bat  in  tbe  mooii 
tainous  portion  they  consist  of  stratified  rock  on  edge  in  snch  a  maniuT 
that  many  of  them,  especially  at  Tolstoi  Mys  and  northward,  wkD 
bare  at  low  tide  have  the  appearance  of  plowed  fields  with  forrowg  of 
gieat  length  and  regularity.  On  the  stretch  of  coast  just  meutioud 
these  reefs  form  a  nearly  continuous  belt,  one  fbnrth  to  one  balf  milt 
wide,  and  parnllel  to  the  beach.  A  narrow  channel  of  aomewhat  deepa 
water,  though  only  deep  enough  so  that  a  large  boat  can  be  bai^i 
pulled  aud  pnshed  through  by  low  water,  extends  the  whole  \tjigi 
between  tbe  beach  and  the  reef  belt,  which  is  covered  by  bigh  Mt. 
The  coiitinaity  of  tbe  reef  is  only  broken  where  some  larger  streui 
empties  iuto  a  slight  indenture  of  the  coast,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Eomandor,  at  Folavino,  and  at  Bnyan. 

The  main  settlement  is  at  Kikolski.'  so  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Nil:(dii 
Grebnit«ki,  situated  at  tbe  inner  corner  of  the  little  bay  east  of  Top- 
orkof  Island  (pi.  17),  The  houses  are  built  in  several  rows  on  tit 
raised  beai^h  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oavanskaya  Keshka  aud  partly  d|iw 
the  sandy  slope  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and  being  mostly  frame  strQctnm 
are  paiuted  in  many  gay  if  not  always  tasteful  colors.  Promiaetl 
also  in  this  respect  the  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicolas,  raises  its 
yellow  dome  over  a  grass-green  roof,  while  the  body  la  painted  pint 
with  white  and  sky-blue  trimmings !  Tbe  old  church  of  St.  Inakeuti  a 
still  standing,  dismantled  and  neglected. 

At  tbe  western  end  of  the  village  is  located  the  new  OoTernmeat 
building  with  offices  fur  the  administrator  and  tbe  doctor,  and  next  to 
it  tbe  new  schoolbonse,  both  rather  large,  but  nninteresting,  Iead-o)l 
ored  structures  (pi.  17o).  In  the  center  of  tbe  village  is  located  the 
company's  dwellmg  house  for  the  agent  (pi.  18o),  painted  a  friendly 
white  and  suirounded  by  the  magazines,  stores,  stable,  bath  house,  etc 
Beyond  is  the  admistrator's  dwelling,  unpretentious,  but  comfortable 
(pi.  18b].  The  sod  huts  are  relegated  to  the  rear,  and,  hardly  differing 
from  the  surrounding  grass,  are  very  inconspicuouB  (pi.  156), 

At  Saranna  (pi.  61)  there  is  quite  a  village  of  small  honaeH  and  hat» 
for  the  women  in  summer,  when  they  live  there  in  order  to  put  uptt* 
large  salmon  catch.  A  small  frame  chapel  was  being  bailt  last  yeaioii 
the  brow  of  the  hill  back  of  the  village. 

The  summer  village  at  Severuoye,  or  the  Korth  Bookery,  will  be 
described  nnder  tbe  bead  of  the  latter.  There  was  formerly  also  a  ten 
poiary  village  at  Staraya  Oavan,  to  accommodate  the  people  dntinp 
the  planting  aud  harvesting  season,  but  a  new  one  has  been  built  ii 
its  stead  at  Fedoskia,  not  far  from  Nikolski. 

SEAL  BOOEEBIES. 

It  was  on  Bering  Island  that  Steller,  in  the  spring  of  1741,  discoTcnd 
for  the  first  time  the  rookeries  and  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  »eik. 
which  he  had  previously  observed  traveling  northeastward  towiid 
unknown  regions.  His  classical  descriptions,  so  well  known  to  iD 
naturalists,  need  not  detain  US  here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  related 
the  extent  and  location  of  the  rookeries.  Unfortunately,  his  works  con- 
tain very  little  bearing  upon  this  question.    In  his  "  Bescbreibung  da 

■Od  aomo  mapi  oMlled  Grebnltsbl  Harbor,  or  arebnitekoya  S«l«d. 
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r  Berings  Insel*^  (Nenste  l^ord.  Beytrage,  n,  1793,  p.  289)  there  are  a  few 
observations,  however,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.    On  the 

.,  29th  and  30th  of  April  (new  style)  the  shipwrecked  crew  had  killed  the 
first  bnlls  just  arrived.    Steller  at  once  concluded  that  they  had  found 

~    the  breeding  habitat  of  these  animals  and  hoped  for  more  to  follow. 

-  He  says : 

In  this  hope  we  were  not  deceived,  for  nnmherless  herds  soon  followed,  filling  the 
:  entire  coast  to  sach  an  extent  that  one  could  not  pass  by  without  danger  to  life  and 
limbs ;  nay,  in  some  places  where  they  covered  the  whole  shore  we  were  often  obliged 
to  travel  over  the  hills  and  rocky  places.  •  *  *  These  animals  landed  only  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island,*  opposite  Kamchatka,  consequently  at  least  18  wersts 
from  the  nearest  place  to  our  dwellings.  •  •  •  [This  was  a  long  way  to  carry  the 
big  bulls,  the  flesh  of  which,  moreover,  was  very  unpalatable.]  But  we  soon  discov- 
ered that  another  smaller  kind  of  fur  seal,  grayish  of  color,  which  arrived  with  them 
in  still  greater  numbers,  had  a  much  tenderer  and  more  palatable  meat,  without 
odor,  which  consequently  could  be  eaten  without  nausea.  We  discovered  also  a 
nearer  road  to  these  directly  south  from  our  dwellings,  scarcely  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  former. 

From  these  quotations  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  Bering  Island  there  were  no  breeding  grounds  or  rookeries 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island;  that  there  were  well-filled  breeding 
grounds  on  the  west  side;  that  these  were  situated  on  the  shore  where 
now  are  located  the  few  hundred  females  forming  the  Poludionnoye,  or 
South  Rookery,  and  that  vast  numbers  of  bachelors  hauled  up  in  Lis- 
sonkovaya  Bay,  where  there  arc  none  now,  nor  have  there  been  any 
apparently  within  the  memory  of  the  natives  residing  on  the  island. 

The  destruction  of  this  hauling  ground  must  be  credited  to  the  same 
parties  who  accomplished  the  extermination  of  the  sea  cow  in  twenty- 
seven  years.* 

At  the  present  day  there  are  only  two  distinct  rookeries  on  Bering 
Island,  the  principal  one  being  located  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  the  other,  a  small  afi'air,  on  the  west  coast. 

THB  KOBTH  ROOKEBY.    (Plate?.) 

The  great  North  Rookery  (Severnoye  lezhbishtche)  is  situat/cd  on  the 
northernmost  prolongation  of  the  island  (Severni  Mys;  also  called 
Oai)e  Yushin)  about  11  miles  from  the  main  village,  Nikolski,  and  about 
10  miles  from  the  northwest  cape,  Zapadnie  Mys.  The  north  plateau 
of  the  island  recedes  here  from  the  sea,  leaving  a  broad,  level  tundra, 
which  slopes  gently  northward  toward  the  sea,  ending  abruptly  in  a 
steep  escarpment  about  30  feet  high,  between  which  and  the  water  a 

-  flat  beach  about  400  feet  wide  extends  all  around  the  point. 

From  this  beach  a  long,  rocky  reef  of  volcanic  origin  extends  for  half 
a  mile  nearly  due  north,  ending  in  a  somewhat  isolated  high  rock,  the 
so-called  Sea  Lion  Rock  (Sivutchi  Kamen).  The  terminal  half  of  this 
reef  is  very  low  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  scattered  larger  rocks, 
under  water  at  high  tide;  in  fact,  it  requires  very  low  water  to  be  able 
to  walk  out  to  the  Sea  Lion  Rock.  The  basal  half  is  formed  by  a  slightly 
raised,  long,  and  narrow  peninsula  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by 
400  feet  wide,  the  central  portion  of  which  constitutes  a  hard,  gravelly 
beach  about  10  feet  above  mean  tide,  and  gently  sloping  toward  the 

*  steller  ap])lles  the  term  ''south  side''  to  the  entire  shore,  which  from  onr  better 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  island  we  wonld  call  the  western  shore.  It  is 
evident  £om  varions  statements  in  his  works  that  he  did  not  visit  the  true  northern 
shore  between  Cape  Waksell  and  Zapadnie  Mys. 

^L.  Stejneger,  How  the  Great  Northern  Sea  Cow  (By Una)  Beoame  Exterminated. 
American  Naturalist,  xxi,  December,  1887,  pp.  1047-1064. 
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water  on  both  sides,  and  fringed,  except  at  the  base,  by  the  rocky  net 
The  northern  two-thirds  of  this  gravelly  central  portion  is  coyered  litt 
fragments  of  shells  of  mollnsks  and  echinoderms,  so  that  it  appen 
quite  white,  for  which  reason  this  part  of  the  rookery  is  often  spoka 
of  as  <Hhe  sands;"  the  basal  third  is  covered  with  a  very  rank  groftk 
of  ElymuB  molliSj  continuous  with  the  fields  of  the  same  grass  whkl 
line  the  inner  portion  of  tiie  beach  ap  to  the  escarpsi^it.  The  vegefr 
tion  is  now  gradually  extending  in  a  wedge-shaped  iK>int  nortliTiid 
over  the  central  part  of  'Hhe  sands."  Several  isolated  rocks  sarrosad 
the  rookery  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  numerous  sunken  reefia. 

From  the  base  of  the  projecting  point  thus  described,  which  ii^ 
cifically  designated  as  the  Beef  Bookery  (Bifovoye  lezhbishtche)^  tk 
coast  trends  east  and  is  fringed  with  the  same  rocky  reef  as  therootej 
itself;  but  the  seals  do  not  haul  up  on  these  rocks,  and  they  fom  m 
part  of  the  rookery.  The  bay  thus  inclosed  is  comparatively  shalkv 
and  sheltered,  forming  the  principal  playing  ground  of  the  pups.  Here 
they  learn  to  swim.  Near  the  south  shore  the  rocks  mark  off  aaenei 
of  shallow  lagoons. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  <<  Beef  Bookery,"  the  base  of  whid  ■ 
here  marked  off  by  a  detached  rock,  called  Babin,  or  Babinski  EameB, 
the  coast  trends  south-southeast.  The  beach  shows  the  same  cbir- 
acteristics,  viz,  an  inner  grass-covered  belt,  followed  by  a  Dsnov, 
pebbly  belt  more  or  less  whitened  by  broken  shells  and  fringed  I7  h 
outer  rocky  reef,  which  by  low  water  emlnraoes  innamerable  vsj 
shallow  lagoons. 

The  grassy  belt  is  widest  (fully  400  feet)  toward  the  reef,  and  tke 
escarpment  is  here  nearly  obliterated  by  a  little  creek  coming  fros 
the  south.  Its  mouth  is  usually  dammed  up  by  the  x^ebbles  and  grarei 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  the  grassy  belt  in  this  locality  is  ther^x« 
intersected  by  numerous  connected  pools  of  nearly  stagnant  water. 

Farther  south  the  escarpment  again  assumes  its  precipitous  aspect 
and  approaches  nearer  to  the  beach. 

About  five-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  ''reef  the  roekt 
beach  projects  again  a  little  and,  as  the  coast  line  beyond  takes  a  more 
southerly  turn,  a  corner  is  formed  which  the  natives  designate  ai 
Blizhni  Mys.  Just  before  this  ''capo"  there  is  an  expansion  of  1^^ 
gravelly  part  of  the  beach  which,  like  <Hhe  sands"  of  the  reef,  sem 
the  seal  hauling  up  in  this  neighborhood  as  a  ^<  parade"  ground.  This 

gortion  of  the  beach  is  now  called  Kishotchnaya.    The  patch  of 
reeding  seals  located  here  are  known  as  Eishotchnoye  lezhbistcheor 
(rarely)  Blizhnoye  lezhbistche. 

Beyond  Blizhni  Mys  the  reef  fringe,  as  well  as  the  li^rassy  belt,  a^ 
expands,  the  escarpment  retreating  from  the  coast,  only  to  reappi^ 
farther  south  at  another  promonotory  which  is  well  marked  bj  tfo 
high,  grass-covered,  mound-like  masses  of  rock,  the  so-called  Gieit 
Maroshishnik,  or  Maroshnik,  and  Little  Maroshnlk.  Beyond  tiiis  poist 
the  coast  forms  another  slight  bay,  fringed  with  r6e&,  like  the  fof^ 
going,  but  not  so  wide.  This  is  Eisikof,  and  as  this  is  the  last  poiB^ 
where  seals  are  known  to  have  hauled  up  regularly,  itmay  ber^gtfd^ 
as  the  southern  end  of  the  great  STorth  Bookery. 

The  killing  grounds  are  located  on  the  gentle  slope  (about  3  in  IW) 
above  the  escarpment,  about  oOO  feet  southeast  of  the  base  of  theree^ 
The  ground  is  here  smooth  and  covered  with  a  short,  fine  grass.  ^ 
upper  end  is  pitted  all  over  with  holes  dug  4  to  6  feet  deep  and  d)oatS 
feet  wide,  used  by  the  natives  as  ^'  silos,"  into  which  they  place  the  ^ 
meat,  intestines,  etc,  destined  for  winter  food  for  the  aledge  do(^ 
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In  addition,  boxes  and  barrels  are  likewise  scattered  over  that  part  of 
the  ground,  and  in  these  the  natives  salt  the  seal  meat  for  their  own 
use  (pi.  19a). 

The  driveways  on  this  rookery  are  short  and  easy.  From  the  reef 
the  drive  is  scarcely  three-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  for  the  least  part  over 
the  rocky  beach,  and  for  the  greater  portion  through  the  shallow  lagoon 
at  the  base  of  the  reef  and  across  the  fields  of  rank  grass.  The  ai^cent 
up  the  escarpment  is  scarcely  30  feet  high,  with  an  incline  of  about  35^. 
The  road  there  is  worn  perfectly  bare  of  vegetation  and  in  wet  weather 
is  somewhat  slippery,  but  not  enough  so  as  to  cause  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  drive. 

The  driveway  ftom  the  southern  end  of  the  rookery  is  considerably 
longer,  from  Kishotchnaya,  for  instance,  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile; 
but  as  it  is  partly  over  the  same  beach  upon  which  the  seals  them- 
selves haul  up  and  travel  about  with  ease,  and  partly  over  the  inner 
grassy  belt  of  the  beach,  no  special  hardship  is  involved.  The  killing 
grounds  are  reached  from  the  west  side,  where  the  escarpment  is  locally 
interrupted,  and  the  gentle  slope  beyond  extends  down  to  the  water. 

The  company's  salt  house  is  located  500  feet  north  of  the  killing 
grounds,  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  escarpment,  and  its  reddish- 
brown  walls  and  roof  are  visable  all  around  for  a  considerable  distance, 
being,  in  fact,  the  best  landmark  on  this  part  of  the  island*  It  is  a 
frame  building,  originally  45  by  26  feet,  with  a  later  eastern  addition 
20  by  24  feet.  On  the  north  side  a  plank  ^<  chute"  and  stairs  lead  down 
the  escarpment  to  the  beach  below  (pi.  24). 

Southeast  of  the  killing  grounds,  about  1,200  feet  from  the  beaeh,  and 
between  60  and  70  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mud-hut  village  of  the  natives, 
where  the  men  live  during  the  killing  season,  is  located,  and  directly  in 
front,  north  of  the  new  huts,  the  only  wooden  dwellings  of  the  place, 
one  belonging  to  the  Bussian  Oovernment,  in  which  the  kossak  and  his 
family  reside,  the  other  (16  by  20  fe-et)  built  by  the  company  for  its 
employees.  Formerly  the  comx^any's  '<  sealer "  lived  in  a  small  frame 
hut  just  east  of  the  salt  house,  but  this  is  now  used  for  storing  salt  in 
sacks,  while  the  kossak  occupied  a  mud  hut,  or  yurt,  a  little  farther 
east  (pi.  256). 

Th^e  has  of  late  years  been  several  distinct  yurt  or  mud-house  vil- 
lages at  this  rookery.  The  first  one  was  situated  just  back  of  the  coast 
escarpment,  west  of  the  salt  house,  and  between  it  and  the  present 
driveway,  scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  rookery. 
This  was  inhabited  until  1877.  In  1878  Mr.  Orebnitski  ordered  the 
village  to  be  moved  back  and  the  new  yurts  were  built  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  southeast  of  and  farther  up  on  the  hill  than  the  former.  The 
yurts,  or  barabras,  were  low  and  small  and  dark,  musty  and  dirty, 
and  have  recently  become  entirely  unfit  for  use.  A  series  of  new  ones 
have  now  been  erected  and  others  are  still  being  built  immediately  east 
of  the  former  site,  and  these  are  in  every  way  supplied  with  "  modern 
improvements,''  inasmuch  as  they  are  comparatively  large,  dry,  and 
provided  with  windows.  They  are  built  entirely  above  ground,  and 
constructed  of  uprights  rammed  into  the  ground,  and  covered  on  the 
inside  with  boards  nailed  on  lengthwise.  The  walls  and  roof  are  then 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  sod  (pi.  16a).  On  the  whole,  they  are 
rather  comfortable  and  warm,  being  certainly  more  suited  to  the  climate 
and  the  wants  of  the  people  than  the  ordinary  frame  houses. 

The  appended  map  of  this  rookery  (pi.  7)  is  the  result  of  a  traverse 
plane  table  survey  made  July  9  to  19, 1895,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  rain  and  fog.    A  base  line,  exactly  one-fourth  of  a  statute  mUp 
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long,  was  oarefblly  measnred  off  on  the  level  ^ronnd  to  the  w«t  d 
tbe  salt  boase.  About  100  angles,  from  14  atatioos,  were  meMoni 
Another  map  of  the  same  rookery  was  made  by  me  in  1882-83,  bot« 
a  considerably  smaller  Bcale,  by  meana  of  an  azimath  compMS  uj 
pediometer.  The  new  and  more  detailed  sarvey  confirmed  the  acenni? 
of  the  old  map.  There  has  never  been  pablished  any  map  ^  tb 
rookery. 

TSS  BOOTH  BOOCKBT. 

The  Sonth  Bookery  of  Bering  Island  (Polndionnoye  lesfabifihtriwlii 
now  a  very  insignificant  affair.  As  mentioned  above,  it  is  the  ool; 
remnant  of  the  countless  numbers  of  seals  whieb  Steller  saw  on  tia 
side  of  the  island.  Sitaated  at  55°  67'north  latitude,  on  tbe  weetctta 
of  the  island,  halfway  between  Northwest  Cape  and  Gape  Manatiasd 
nearly  16  miles  in  a  straight  line  &om  the  village  Nikolski,  it  occnpiv 
a  uarrow,  curved  beach  under  the  ^teep  blufEa  of  tbe  coast  escarpmiot, 
which  here  rises  perpendicularly  from  60  to  100  feet  high.  A  bcaatifal 
waterfall  In  the  next  bight  to  the  east  forms  a  very  conspicuous  Iwl' 
mark  (pi.  32b),  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  is  oned 
the  most  perfect  natural  arches,  which  I  have  named  Steller's  Aitk 
(pi.  276). 

Tbe  rookery  beach  is  hemmed  in  both  at  the  west  end  and  the  nit 
by  projecting  spurs  of  the  escarpment,  and  at  the  corresponding  corno) 
long  rocky  reefs  run  out  into  the  sea,  inclosing  and  protecting  a  shiUo* 
bay  which,  in  spite  of  the  openness  of  the  coast,  forme  a  safe  fasibot 
for  the  pups.  The  beach  iteelf,  hardly  100  feet  wide,  consista  of  in 
outer  pebbly  and  rocky  portion  with  a  rather  steep  incline  toirani  the 
water  and  an  inner  narrow  and  level  belt  coTered  with  very  tall  vt^ 
tatiou,  mostly  Eiymus  and  Seracleum, 

The  breeding  seals  occupy  part  of  the  pebbly  beach,  also  hauliog  op 
on  the  ootlyiug  rocks  of  the  reef. 

The  driving  is  made  along  the  beach  toward  the  east,  and  altfeoagli 
not  long,  the  entire  distance  being  about  2,000  feet,  is  somewhat  Imnlfl 
than  on  the  North  Rookery,  as  the  seals  have  to  be  driven  mostly  owr 
sand  and  round  loose  stones.  The  ascent  to  the  killing  grooods  it 
steep  and  high,  about  60  feet,  leading  from  the  boat  landing  up  put 
the  house,  where  tbe  few  natives  live,  and  the  small  salt  house  berond 
(pi.  32a). 

The  accompanying  map  of  the  South  Bookenr  (pi.  9),  as  the  titk 
indicates,  is  but  little  more  than  a  sketch  map.  The  time  I  had  at  my 
disposal  was  very  limited,  and  did  not  anfElce  for  a  very  accurate  su- 
vey,  or  to  measure  off  a  reliable  base  line.  The  photographs  I  secnred, 
however,  testify  amply  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  map,  and  itii 
conlldently  asserted  that  the  relative  distauces  and  angles  are  solE- 
ciently  accurate  for  all  practioal  purposes.  It  is  the  first  map  pabliibai 
of  this  rookery. 

fi. — OOPPEB  ISLAITD. 
QENBBiX  DBSOBIPTIOIT. 

Copper  Island  (Ostrof  Miedni),  so  called  f^m  the  native  copper,  <^ 
which  small  quantities  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  nearit> 
lorthwestern  extremity,  lies  between  54°  53'  30"  and  54°  33'  30"  north 
latitude  and  lti7o  28'  30"  and  ItfS^  9'  east  longitude  (approximalelj)- 
It  ia  very  mountainous,  long  and  narrow,  the  length  being  nearly  30 
Tiiles,  the  average  width  about  2  miles.    The  general  trend  is  DorCb' 
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west  to  southeast,  like  that  of  Bering  Island,  from  which  it  is  distant 
only  about  29  miles. 

The  northwestern  extremity  is  formed  by  a  projecting  cape,  con- 
tinued in  two  characteristic  and  bold,  detached  rocks,  the  Sea  Otter 
Bocks,  Bobrovi  Kameni.  From  this  point  to  the  southeast  end,  which 
is  marked  by  several  smaller  conical  rocks,  the  island  consists  of  a 
backbone  of  peaked  mountains  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high  and  con- 
nected by  ridges  varying  from  600  to  900  feet  high.  Only  in  two  places 
is  this  backbone  broken,  viz,  near  the  northern  end,  where  the  Bobrovi 
Valley,  between  Pestshanaya  Bay  on  the  east  side  and  Bobrovaya  Bay 
on  the  west  shore,  cuts  deep  down  to  about  350  feet  above  the  sea,  so 
that  Copper  Island  seen  from  a  distance — for  instance,  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Bering  Island — looks  like  two  distinct  islands.  The  other 
place  is  near  the  south  end.  A  very  narrow  and  low  neck  only  900 
feet  wide  and  76  feet  high,  very  properly  named  Peresheyek,  or 
isthmus,  separates  the  mountains  of  the  south  end  from  the  rest  of  the 
island. 

The  highest  mountain  on  the  island  is  Preobrazhenskaya  Sopka, 
which  rises  precipitously  above  the  main  village.  I  have  measured  it 
with  an  aneroid  twice,  the  height  being  1,926  feet.^ 

Narrow,  deep  valleys  cut  into  the  sides,  of  the  island  vertically  to  its 
axis.  A  kettle-shaped  end  with  steep  walls  usually  terminates  these 
valleys,  whence  originate  small  creeks  or  rivulets  which  occupy  the 
narrow  bottom.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  are  often  quite  smooth,  the 
detritus  consisting  of  small,  sharp-edged  pebbles,  often  forming  long, 
unbroken  slopes^  with  angles  from  30  to  40  degrees.  The  ridges  between 
the  valleys,  if  high,  are  usually  very  sharp  and  narrow. 

The  shores  are  mostly  high  and  precipitous.  Narrow  beaches,  cov- 
ered with  large  bowlders  of  rocks  fallen  down  from  the  cliffs  behind, 
extend  with  many  interruptions  around  the  island,  but  the  latter  are  so 
numerous  as  to  make  traveling  along  the  beach  for  any  distance  imprac- 
ticable. Cliffs  and  pinnacles,  formed  into  most  fantastic  shapes  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  rise  out  of  the  sea  all  around  the  island,  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  clusters.  Occasionally  large  detached  or  half- 
detached  rocks  form  more  conspicuous  landmarks,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Bobrovi  Kameni  mentioned  above,  the  Sivutchi  Kamen  at  the  northern 
entrance  to  Bobrovaya  Bay,  and  the  one  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  only  a  short  distance  east  from  the  main  village,  the  Cape  Matveya, 
Gladkovski  Kamen,  both  on  the  east  side,  and,  most  striking  of  all, 
perhaps,  Karabelni  Stolp  at  the  rookery. 

Outlying  concealed  rocks  are  few,  except  at  the  northwestern  and 
southeastern  capes,  where  dangerous  reefs  extend  some  distance  into 
the  sea.  Otherwise  the  water  around  the  island  is  bold,  the  farthest 
rock,  to  my  knowledge,  being  off  Lebiazhi  Mys,is  less  than  a  mile  from 
shore. 

The  rivers  or  brooks  are  necessarily  all  short  and  insignificant,  hardly 
any  one  of  them  deserving  special  notice.  A  few  of  them,  near  their 
mouths,  empty  into  small  lakes,  which  have  undoubtedly  been  formed 
by  the  sea  throwing  up  material,  thus  damming  off  the  inner  end  of  the 
bay.  Such  lakes  are  Pestshanoye,  just  west  of  the  main  village;  the 
lake  at  the  end  of  Zhirovaya  Bukhta,  to  the  east  of  it;  and  Oladkovs- 
koye  Ozero,  in  the  next  valley  beyond.  The  latter  is  not  properly  a 
lake,  as  the  water  is  strongly  brackish,  the  sea  going  in  at  high  tide. 
There  are  many  waterfalls,  but  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  the 

1  July  23, 1883, 1,921  feet;  Jnly  30, 1895, 1,929  feet. 
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streams  they  are  of  little  effect.  A  few,  however,  are  qaite  pictoresqK; 
for  inatance,  tlie  one  at  Karabelui  Bookery,  figured  on  plate  45. 

The  entire  western  const  is  very  ste^p,  with  bat  few  shallow indit 
tutioiiB,  Oil  the  eastern  side  the  valleys  are  wider  aud  deepa, ui 
open  into  more  or  less  deeply  cat  bays,  none  of  which,  however,  afs 
shelter  anchorage  for  vesaels  mnch  larger  than  a  boat,  and  u  tit 
waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  roil  anoliecked  against  the  rocks  ud 
beaches,  landing  is  often  difficult  or  Impossible  even  at  the  viilipi 
Only  the  little  rounded  cove  forming  the  harbor  at  the  main  villi^ 
is  aD  exception,  it  being  well  protected  in  almost  all  weather  hyadv 
ter  of  rocks  off  the  entrance.  But  even  this  place  is  uot  always  n^ 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  tide  gange,  solidly  built  of  tialfl 
in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  cove  and  loaded  with  rocks,  ni 
thrown  high  on  tlie  beach  by  the  surf  during  the  winter  of  188^-% 

Tlie  main  village,  called  Preobrazhonskoye,  or  the  "  Village  of  tti 
Transfiguration,"  because  of  its  church  being  thas  consecrated  (pL3^, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern,  or  here  more  appropriately  northers,  tidt 
near  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  Its  neat,  red-painttd 
&ame  houses  and  the  handsome  Greek  church  nestle  cosily  at  the  fM 
of  a  steep,  high  mountain,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  sheltered  ak 
pleasant  place,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not.  The  peculiar  shaptof 
the  narrow  valley  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is  located  compressatk 
windB  and  sends  them  howling  down  or  up  the  cleft,  while  the  precipit- 
ous walls,  nearly  2,000  feet  high  on  the  east  and  sonth,  shut  out  wiA 
little  SQualiine  the  island  can  boast. 

Here  the  natives  live  all  the  year  round,  except  dnrinf  the  sealiig 
season,  when  the  village  is  almoHt  deserted.  The  company  has  hen 
its  stores  and  dwelling  house  for  the  resident  agent.  The  6ovemm«fit 
has  a  large  building  (the  office  and  dwelling  of  the  assistant  adminis- 
trator), a  drug  store,  and  a  large  schoolhouse.  The  bouse  in  which  tht 
priest  and  bis  family  live  lies  further  off,  and  is  not  distinguished  fron 
the  larger  bouses  of  some  of  the  natives.  The  new  church,  which  ru 
built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $9,000,  is  quite  an  attractive  bnildiag,  thoogh 
entirely  too  large  for  the  community. 

The  two  "summer"  villages  iu  which  the  natives  spend  the  few 
months  of  the  sealing  season  are  located  on  the  east  side,  opposite  tttt 
corresponding  rookeries.  The  first  one  from  the  main  village  is  Kart- 
beini,  openly  situated  among  the  low  sand  dunes  (pi.  31a).  All  tbe 
houses  of  the  natives  are  small  and  poorly  built  hats,  many  of  then 
being  yurts  or  mud  huts.  The  salt  house  and  the  GoTemment's  boost 
are  the  moat  imposing  structures.  Occasionally  some  of  the  bmiliu 
stay  here  until  Christmas,  or  even  the  whole  winter,  but  the  Aleuts  *n 
too  social  a  people  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  such  isolation  fti 
the  sake  of  thrift  or  economy.  The  southern  village  is  Glinka,  picX"^ 
esquely  bnilt  on  the  slope  of  the  steep  coast  escarpment  (pis.  SMioi 
36);  otherwise  its  general  features  are  like  those  of  KarabelnL 

BBAL  BOOEBBI&a, 

The  character  of  ttie  Oopper  Island  seal  rookeries,  owing  to  theprt- 
oipitooB  nature  of  its  coast  and  the  narrowness  of  its  beaches,*  is  vaiT 

'  Bo  (teep  *»  the  rook;  wall*  bebind  the  Capper  liland  lookeriee  knd  m»  «!«••'' 
the  mbIi  lie  to  them  tlint  falliuK  muBaea  of  earth  and  rooka  have  oooaajoaally  atmi 
the  death  of  maoy  of  the  animala.  Thna  it  ia  recorded  (Otobet  Roaa,  Amtrit 
£oDip.EalM9,p.33)  that  on  the  leth  of  October,  1B49,  daring  kn  earthqoakt,  > 
rooky  wall  fell  down,  bnryJDg  a  rookerv  on  Copiwr  laland.  Another  eartbalHl** 
ana  of  the  Olinka  lookeilea  in  1698  aiuiUatlf  leeiUted  in  th»  killing  of  mMo;  M*k. 
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differeut  from  those  on  Bering  Island.  There  is  one  qnite  notable  sim- 
ilarity, however,  viz,  that  none  are  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
islands,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  side  offers  plenty  of  reefy  and 
rocky  places  which  might  apparently  answer  all  requirements.  There 
are  no  records,  to  my  knowledge,  which  would  indicate  that  seals  ever 
hauled  up  on  the  eastern  beaches,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  did. 

There  are  two  distinct  rookeries  on  the  west  side  of  Copper  Island, 
or,  possibly  we  should  say,  groups  of  rookeries.  However,  while  at 
the  preseut  day  the  various  hauling  or  breeding  grounds  of  each  group 
are  distinct  and  separate  enough,  they  are  manifestly  only  sections  of 
the  larger  assemblage  and  are  therefore  most  naturally  and  conven- 
iently treated  as  such.  These  two  main  rookeries,  named  Karabelni 
and  Olinka,  corresponding  to  the  summer  villages  of  the  same  names 
situated  opposite  on  the  east  shore,  are  locat^  in  the  southeastern 
half  of  the  island,  about  4^  miles  apart. 

KARABELNOTE  ROOKERY. 

The  northernmost  of  the  two  main  rookeries  is  Karabelni  (Karabel- 
noye  lezhbishiche),  located  south  of  the  village  of  like  name  and  easily 
recognized  by  a  very  characteristic  isolated  rock,  Karabelni  Stolp, 
which  rises  a  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  rookery  (pi.  38), 

The  "Stolp"  is  connected  with  the  main  beach  by  a  low,  flat^  gravelly 
neck,  the  western  i>ortion  of  which  is  rocky  and  covered  with  water- 
worn  bowlders. 

The  main  coast  itself  is  formed  by  a  series  of  nearly  perpendicular 
bluffs,  the  rocky  sides  of  which  rise  above  a  narrow  beach  from  200  to 
300  feet,  and  the  only  way  to  observe  this  rookery  is  from  some  exposed 
points  on  the  top  of  these  bluffs.  From  their  projecting  angles,  in 
most  cases,  long  rocky  reefe  run  out  into  the  sea,  between  which  small 
coves  with  a  narrow  gravelly  beach  offer  shelter  for  the  breeding  seals 
and  their  young.  The  bays  thus  included  commence  at  a  projecting 
bluff,  between  which  and  the  sea  there  is  no  passage  by  high  water, 
situated  just  west  of  the  <^  Stolp,"  the  first  one  between  these  two 
points  being  called  Martishina  Bukhta.  Next,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
"  Stolp,"  comes  Bolshaya  Bukhta,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  largest  of 
these  bays,  followed  by  three  small  ones,  viz,  Staritchkovaya,  Dsdnaya, 
and  Nerpitcha.  In  Bolshaya  Bukhta  the  hauling  ground  is  mostly 
coarse  gravels  with  waterwom  stones,  up  to  the  size  of  a  fist,  strewn 
over  the  surface  and  here  and  there  with  large  bowlders  which  have 
fallen  down  from  the  overhanging  cliffs.  The  grounds  of  the  bays  to 
the  eastward,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stony  reefs  of  the  stratified  rock 
of  which  Copper  Island  is  mainly  built  up. 

Nerpitcha  Bukhta  is  easily  recognized  by  a  graceful  waterfall,  which 
overleaps  the  bluff  in  a  fall  more  than  200  feet  high.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  waterfall,  yet  to  be  described,  which  forms 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  hauling  ground  specifically  named 
Vodopad. 

Beyond  Nerpitcha  the  bluffs  again  rise  so  abruptly  as  to  allow  no 
passage  along  the  beach  beneath  them;  hence  the  name  of  this  pro- 
jecting bluff— Nepropusk.  Between  this  point  and  the  next  a  long 
rocky  reef  represents  the  beach;  but  the  bluffs  become  gradually  lower 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  little  creek  has  cut  a  V-shaped  valley  and 
falls  over  the  comparatively  low  escarpment  in  a  beautiful  cascade  65 
feet  high  (pi.  45).  From  this  waterfall  the  part  of  the  beach  between 
H.  Doc.  92,  pt  4 42 
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tbe«e  points  is  named  Vodopad  and  the  cape  terminatiiig  it  to  the  CMt 
Vodopadski  Mya. 

This  Vodopadaki  Gape,  with  its  outlying  rocks,  is  the  extreme  sostJh 
ern  point  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  the  promontory  seen  £ftrtkest 
to  the  southeast  from  all  points  of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  it  ud 
farthest  to  the  northwest  from  all  points  south  of  it,  although  it  pro- 
jects but  very  slightly  beyond  a  line  through  the  westernmost  of  then 

points. 
\  II  From  Vodopadski  Mys  the  coast  trends  a  little  northward  agaii, 

being  similar  in  character — viz,  a  narrow  reefy  and  rocky  beach  at  tk 
foot  of  the  steep  bluflb.  It  is  followed  by  a  slight  indentation,  torn 
which  the  ascent  is  so  steep  and  difficult  that  it  has  r€>ceived  the  naoe 
Krephaya  Pad  (the  hard  valley).  It  is  followed  farther  east  by  another, 
Nepropusk.  Beyond  this,  a  narrow  strip  of  beach  is  called  MaUnb 
Bukhta,the  ^^bay''  being  chiefly  due  to  the  projecting  reefs  at  botk 
ends.  It  is  the  last  beach  upon  which  seals  have  regularly  hauled  tp 
at  Karabelni,  and  is  called  the  ^'  little  bay,"  in  contradistinctioD  to  the 
large  bay  immediately  to  the  east,  which  is  often  called  Bolshaya  Bnkhta 
instead  of  Berodka — a  practice  to  be  discouraged,  as  it  gives^  rise  to 
eonfnsion  with  the  hauling  ground  adjoining  the  Stolp. 

A  glance  at  the  aocompanyiug  map  (pi.  11)  and  the  photographs  of 
this  rookery  (pis.  38  to  40)  will  show  how  exceedingly  difiionlt  the 
taking  of  the  skins  must  be.  The  bachelors  are  chiefly  driven  from  the 
hauling  grounds  at  Karabdni  Btolp,  Yodopad,  and  formerly  Krepkayi 
Pad  and  Malinka  Bukhta. 
j  From  the  Stolp  the  seals  are  driven  northward  along  the  beach  of 

Martishina  Bukhta  beyond  the  promontory,  which  can  only  be  passed 
by  low  water,  on  to  the  beaoh  of  the  rather  wide  and  gently  corfing 
Btolbovaya  Bukhta.  If  the  number  of  seals  is  so  insignificant  that 
the  skins  can  be  easily  carried  on  the  back  and  the  meat  is  not  wanted 
in  Karabelni  village,  then  they  are  driven  across  the  little  rivulet  whieh 
here  runs  into  the  sea  and  are  killed  on  the  beach  just  west  of  it  The 
carcasses  are  left  at  the  water's  edge,  for  the  waves  to  carry  off* 

The  driveway  to  Karabelni  over  tke  mountainB  is  a  long  and  veiy 
hard  one,  being  fully  2^  miles  long. 

In  OTd&t  to  facilitate  the  ascent  up  the  coast  escarpment  a  stairway 
has  been  built  of  driftwood  logs  resting  on  pegs  driven  into  the  ground, 
•as  shown  in  the  accomi>anying  photograph  (pi.  49b).  The  upper  end 
of  these  stairs  (68  feet  above  the  sea)  enters  the  little  creek  mentiooad 
above  and  the  driveway  proceeds  up  the  narrow  valley.  The  kettle- 
shaped  upper  end  of  the  valley,  the  sides  of  which  form  a  slope  of 
about  40  degrees,  is  separated  ftom  a  similar  kettle  on  the  north  side 
by  a  narrow  saddle.  This  pass  I  have  determined  to  be  643  feet'  The 
descent  is  steep,  but  not  so  high  as  on  the  south  side,  and  the  drivewsy 
now  follows  the  bed  of  the  little  creek,  as  the  narrow  V-shaped  vallej 
affords  no  other  road.    The  lower  end  of  the  drive,  after  it  enters  ^ 

S ass  covered  sandy  plain  back  of  the  Karabelni  village,  where  the 
Uing  grounds  are  situated,  is  comparatively  .easy. 
The  salt  house  was  formerly  situated  at  the  front  of  the  village,  east 
of  the  river  and  of  the  large  rock  in  the  bay  called  Urili  Kamen.   The 
beach  there  is  not  very  safe  or  convenient  for  loading  the  skins  into  the 
boats  or  landing  the  salt,  for  which  reason  a  new  one  has  been  built  at 
^  Popofiski,  the  small  ^<  bay"  just  west  of  Urili  Kamen  (pi.  63a). 

From  Yodopad  the  driveway,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  take  tivB 
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meat  to  the  village,  is  longer  by  at  least  a  mile  over  the  high  platean 
northeast  of  the  rookery,  besides  being  very  severe  in  other  respects. 
The  grassy  slopes  of  the  valley  opening  at  this  point  are  very  slippery 
and  steep  (about  SO^),  bat  the  greatest  hardship  is  caused  by  the 
exceedingly  difficult  ascent  of  the  bluff  before  reaching  the  valley. 
The  bluff'  here  consists  of  the  naked  hard  rock,  and  consequently  steps  " 
built  of  driftwood  logs,  as  at  Stolbovaya  Bukhta,  were  out  of  the 
question.  They  had  to  be  roughly  cut  out  of  the  rock  itself,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  (pi.  45),  which  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  place  than  any  description.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  side  next  to  the  picturesque  waterfall  is  nearly  perpendicular — in 
fact  so  steep  that  the  men  can  not  follow  the*  drive  up  on  that  side  in 
order  to  urge  the  seals  on  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  down  over 
the  precipice.  To  remedy  this  a  rope  is  stretched  from  the  top  down 
to  tiie  beach,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  photograph  to  the  right  of  the 
fall.  When  seals  are  driven  rags  and  scraps  of  paper  are  fastened  to 
this  rope,  which  is  kept  in  constant  motion  so  as  to  flrighten  them  and 
urge  them  on. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  prefer  to  let  the  seals 
carry  their  own  skins  up  this  road.  The  top  of  these  stairs  is  65  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  I  found  it  pretty  hard  work  to  climb  it  without 
carrying  anything. 

At  Krepkaya  Pad  and  at  Malinka  Bukhta  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  the  seals  up  alive;  hence  they  were  killed  back  from  the  beach 
and  their  skins  carried  across  the  mountains.  At  Krepkaya  Pad  the 
men  alone  did  the  killing  and  carrying,  while  Malinka  Bukhta  was 
reserved  for  the  women,  who  did  all  the  skinning  and  carried  the  skins 
to  the  salt  house.  Malinka  Bukhta  is  reached  along  the  beach  from 
Serodka,  but  between  it  and  Krepkaya  Pad  there  is  a  nepropusk  which 
can  not  be  passed.  < 

The  api)ended  map  of  Karabelnoye  Bookery  (pi.  9)  was  made  in 
1883,  July  3  to  10.  The  angles  were  taken  with  an  azimuth  compass 
and  the  distance  measured  with  pediometer.  In  1895  my  stay  at  the 
rookery  was  too  short  to  make  an  independent  plane-table  survey, 
but  a  blue  print  of  the  old  sketch  was  placed  on  the  table  and  a  few 
necessary  corrections  made.  A  series  of  photographs  taken  at  tbe 
time  have  also  been  used  in  verifying  it. 

GLINKA  BOOKJBBXSS. 

The  southern,  or  Glinka,  group  of  rookeries  (Glinkovskoye  lezh- 
bishtche)  is  situated  about  ^  miles  southeast  of  Karabelnoye.  They 
contain  the  most  important  hauling  grounds  on  the  island,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  inaccessible.  The  island  is  here  very  narrow,  yet 
the  mountains  average  even  a  greater  height  than  farther  north,  and 
the  passes  between  the  short  and  steep  valleys  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  are  also  very  high.  The  mountains  rise  precipitously  from  the 
sea,  bordered  only  by  a  very  narrow  beach  of  rocks  and  stones,  hardly 
deserving  the  name.  All  the  rocks  are  here  stratified,  with  a  very  pro> 
npunced  dip.  The  projecting  capes  run  out  into  jagged  ree&  formed 
by  the  exposed  broken  strata  standing  nearly  on  end,  while  numerous 
outlying  rocks  and  stones  guard  the  approaches  (pi.  47).  Singularly 
formed  rocks  and  pinnacles  carved  out  by  the  never-ceasing  breakers 
and  saw-tooth  promontories  mark  the  ends  of  the  various  bays. 

The  length  of  the  whole  beach  of  this  rookery  is  about  6  miles,  but 
this  stretch  is  not  occupied  by  a  continuous  line  of  seals*    On  the  con* 
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trary,  tbey  are  gathered  in  k<^°Pb  at  certain  points  vhlch,  for  aoiu 
reason  unknown  to  ns,  are  preferred  to  otbera,  although  apparent}; 
eqa^ly  suitable.  These  varions  seal  {froundB  are  named  as  follows, 
from  west  to  east:  Oorelaya,  Lebiazhi  Mys,  Peresheyek,  Urili  Kameo, 
PeHtehanoye,  Pestshani  Mys,  Pagani,  Zapadnie,  Sabatcha  Dira,  Palatt, 
Zapalata,  Sikatchiuakaya,  G-aTamstakaya,  audBabinsksya  Pad. 

Of  these,  Palata  (Palatinakoye  lezbbishtche)  is  tmqaestionabiy  Ute 
most  important.  It  ia  named  from  the  high  and  sharp  promontoij 
which  extends  farthest  out  into  the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coaat,  aod 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  large  house  with  a  steep,  peaked  roof. 
The  top  of  it  ia  fully  500  feet  above  the  sea  and  the  walls  are  vei; 
steep,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  perpendicular  on  the  soath  side.  This  ia 
Palata  proper.  A  very  jagged  reef  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion firom  the  foot  of  it,  and  to  the  northwest  are  several  detached 
rocks.  From  one  of  these  two  of  the  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken  (pla.  48  and  49).  On  the  north  side  this  promontory  is  separated 
&om  the  high  mountain  walla  back  of  it  by  a  narrow  gully,  which  toward 
the  sea  expands  into  a  somewhat  open  basin,  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
which  are  lined  with  a  pale  buff  clay.  The  beach,  a  narrow  strip  cov- 
ered with  large  rounded  pebbles,  exteada  northward  under  the  clayey 
banka  for  aeveral  hnndred  yarda,  and  continues  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  precipices  of  one  of  the  higher  mountains  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  rising  to  1,400  feet.  Ko  particular  feature,  except  a  pile  of  rocks 
somewhat  larger  than  usual,  diatinguiahes  this  part  of  the  beach,  which 
is  named  Sabatcha  Dira,  the  "  dog  hole." ' 

From  here  to  Pestshani  Mys  the  character  of  the  coast  and  beach  is 
the  same,  except  that  about  half  way  the  overhanging  cliffs  orowd  the 
beach  still  more  closely,  with  a  amall  reef  at  their  feet,  thns  formings  a 
"  Diys,"  or  cape,  Zapadnie  Mya,  probably  ao  called  because  it  is  situated 
nearly  due  west  from  Qlinka  village.  The  gently  curving  beach  between 
Zapadnie  and  Pestshani  Mys  is  called  Pagaui,  the  Unclean,  fornoobvi- 
one  reason.  At  this  place  there  is  a  break  in  the  mountain  wall  behind, 
for  above  the  coast  escarpment  a  comparatively  wide  valley  opens  np, 
the  drainage  &om  which  empties  oat  at  Pagani  in  three  distinct  atreanu. 

The  accompanying  photographs  (pla.  46,  54a)  show  the  character  of 
this  beach  better  than  any  description. 

Pagani  terminates  at  the  northern  end  with  Pestshani  Mys.  This  ia 
an  exceedingly  jagged  cape  of  the  sawtooth  type,  the  strata  of  the  rock 
being  nearly  vertical  and  with  an  outlying  detached  rook,  preventing 
further  paaaage  along  the  beach.  The  name,  meaning  Sandy  Oape,  has 
no  reference  to  any  characteristic  feature  of  it,  but  is  due  to  the  foct 
that  it  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  Pestsbanaya  Bnkhta,*  Sandy 
Bay,  which  extends  from  this  cape  northwestward.  The  western  termi- 
nation of  this  bay  ia  marked  by  a  slight  projection  of  the  beach  and  a 
low  stony  ree;^  which  forms  the  great  Pestshani  hauling  ground.  A 
comparatively  large  stream  empties  into  the  buy  at  its  inner  end,  drain- 
ing a  grass-clad  valley  of  considerable  size  compared  with  most  other 
valleys  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  Uie  coast  escarpment  is  imasnallr 
low. 

Beyond  this  baoling  groond  the  oliflFs  again  approach  the  sea,  and  ths 

nambnr  of  plaoe*  on  Oopp«r  bland  oklled  Sabatoh*  Diim,  but  th^ 
oasea  aotnal  holea  tbroDga  the  ro«ka.     1  hare  bee~         •  •     . 
:o»tioD  of  the  Dtune  to  that  part  of  the  Falat*  Hooker;  d 


•n  in  all  other  oasea  aotnal  holea  tbrooga  the  rooka.     1  hare  been  nnabl«  to  bm  iu 
ftt  part  of  the  Palata  Hooker;  now  ao  desi — '-" 
Formerly  there  ma;  have  been  enoh  a  perforated  rock,  now  ominbled  to  pi«o 
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slightly  enired  narrow  beach,  covered  with  water-worn  stones  and  loose 
rocks,  tarns  outward  in  order  to  pass  a  slight  but  very  jagged  projec- 
tion of  the  cliffs,  in  front  of  which  a  low  isolated  rock  on  the  beach  and 
another  in  the  water  beyond  the  low  reef  form  another  attraction  for 
the  seals.  The  rock  on  the  beach,  called  Urili  Kamen,^  Shag  liock, 
gives  this  part  of  the  rookery  its  name  (pi.  54b). 

The  beach  from  here  to  the  next  cape  is  narrow  and  rough,  covered 
with  water- worn  loose  rocks  from  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  at  the  back 
into  the  sea.  This  cape  terminates  in  a  large,  semi-detached,  roof- 
shaped,  grass-dad  rock,  which  obstructs  the  passage  along  the  beach. 
A  low  but  knife-sharp  ridge  connects  it  with  the  cMs  behind;  hence 
the  name  of  the  place,  Peresheyek,  or  Isthmus,  and  that  of  the  rock, 
Peresheyekskl  Kamen. 

From  this  point  the  last  cape  seen  to  the  west  is  Lebiazhi  Mys,  which 
is  easily  recognized  by  a  pair  of  cone-shaped  twin  rocks  rising  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  reef  and  several  single  ones  of  similar  shape  nearer 
the  cape,  as  well  as  by  two  detached  dangerous  rocks  situated  seaward 
in  the  direction  of  the  reef,  the  outer  one  fidly  a  third  of  a  mile  from 
the  cape.  The  hay  between  Peresheyek  and  this  cape  is  called  Lebiaz- 
haya  Bukhta,  Swan  Bay;  hence  the  name  of  the  cape.  The  beach  is 
rocky  and  stony. 

On  the  other  side  of  Lebiazhi  Mys  the  coast  trends  more  northerly 
and  is  visible  all  the  way  to  Yodopadski  Mys,  Karabelnoye  Rookery. 
But  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  bay  immediately  behind 
Lebiazhi,  as  it  is  the  last  seal  ground  at  this  end  of  the  rookery.  The 
character  of  the  beach  differs  not  from  the  seal  ground  preceding  it.  Its 
name  is  Gorelaya  Bukhta. 

Ketuming  to  Palata,  we  notice  that  from  the  extreme  point  of  Pala- 
tinski  Mys  the  coast  trends  more  easterly.  The  abrupt  walls  of  the 
cliffs  are  even  more  precipitous,  and  the  beach,  utterly  inaccessible  from 
the  land  side,  is  fringed  by  wide  reefs  surmounted  by  tall  isolated  rocks 
assuming  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  as  pillars,  pinnacles,  towers,  etc. 
Projecting  corners  hem  in  snug  little  coves  for  the  breeding  seals,  while 
the  outlying  rocks  and  reefs  break  the  force  of  the  angry  ocean  and 
afford  shelter  in  quiet  pools  for  the  growing  pups. 

The  first  of  these  coves,  as  tbe  name  Zapalata  ^behind  Palata)  indi- 
cates, is  situated  immediately  under  the  perpendicular  southern  wall 
of  Palata  itself,  and  guarded  on  the  east  side  by  the  pillar-shaped 
Stolbi  The  beach  itself  is  narrow,  but  smoothly  covered  with  small 
stones  rounded  and  polished  by  the  water  and  of  a  very  light  pearl- 
gray  color.  This  is,  possibly,  the  most  important  of  the  breeding 
grounds,  and  is  accordingly  named  by  Oolonel  Yoloshinof  ^<  Glavnoye- 
Glinkovskoye  Lezhbishtche"  (Glinka  Main  Bookery).  The  name  Zapa- 
lata, employed  by  the  natives,  however,  is  much  preferable,  not  only 
because  in  common  use,  but  also  on  account  of  its  brevity  and  euphony 
(pis.  55,  56). 

Sikatchinskaya  follows  on  the  other  side  of  the  ^^Stolbi"  (pL  57ft). 
possessing  the  same  main  characteristics  as  Zapalata,  merging  eastward 
into  Gavarushkaya  Bukhta. 

The  end  of  the  latter,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  next  bay,  is 
marked  off  by  a  solitary,  conical  rock  rising  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
reef.  It  is  called  Babin,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  beach  beyond, 
Babinskaya  Bukhta,  and  the  valley  opening  at  the  place  several  hun- 

^  Urili  Kamen  ia  a  oommon  name  for  varioiu  iaolated  rocks  on  Copper  Island;  for 
instance,  at  the  West  Cape  of  Glinka  Bay  and  in  the  bay  off  Earabelni  yillage. 
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dred  feet  alioTe  the  beach,  Babinskaya  Pad.  The  beach  fa  cxmnd 
with  the  same  water-polished,  lip^ht-gray  stones.  This  bay  at  its  east- 
ern end  is  blocked  by  a  very  rocky  ami  roagh  reef,  for  which  the  ualdim 
only  have  an  Aleot  name,  Knlomakh.  This  is  the  esstem  end  of  the 
Olinka  seal  rookeries. 

The  main  killing  grounds  at  this  rookery  are  situated  ob  the  easten 
side  of  the  island,  where  the  village  and  the  salt  houses  are  loeatei 
Only  of  late  years,  when  many  drives  have  been  fio  small  that  then 
were  i>eople  (men,  women,  and  children)  enoagh  to  carry  tte  skins  on 
their  backs  across  the  mountains,  and  the  meat  was  not  wanted  in  the 
village  for  food,  has  it  been  the  custom  to  kill  the  seals  on  the  west  side. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  hauling  grounds  east  of  Palata  ire 
utterly  inaccessible  fi*om  the  land  side.  Formerly,  when  seals  were 
plentiful,  the  bachelors  used  to  haul  up  in  great  numbers  on  some  of 
these  beaches,  notably  at  Babinski^  and  if  the  company's  steamer, 
AXekMander  IIj  happened  to  be  at  the  island  at  a  time  when  the  weather 
and  the  waves  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  allowed  boats  to  land 
there,  it  was  customary  for  the  steamer  to  take  the  people  around  the 
Southeast  Gape  and  land  them  at  those  hauling  grounda  The  tsab 
were  slaughtered  and  skinned  on  the  beach,  while  the  pelts  were  taken 
on  board  the  steamer  and  salted  in  the  hull. 

On  the  photograph  representing  Palata  Bookery  (pi.  50)  a  small  patch 
of  numerous  white  dots  will  be  observed  on  the  grass-clad  hills  near 
the  extreme  right  of  the  picture.  These  white  dots  are  sea  gulls  feast- 
ing on  the  carcasses  of  a  small  drive  of  seals  killed  here.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  drive  was  neither  long  nor  could  it  have  been  particn- 
larly  severe.  Not  so  the  regular  driveway  from  this  rookery  to  the 
killing  grounds  at  Olinka  village,  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles  over  a 
ridge  more  than  1,200  feet  high.  The  slopes  to  be  climbed,  or  slid 
down,  are  in  places  35^  to  40^.  They  are  partly  grass-olad,  and  then 
very  slippery. 

From  Zapadni  and  Sabatchi  Dira  the  driveway  is  somewhat  shorter 
and  the  pass  over  the  mountain  lower,  only  760  feet,  but  the  ascent 
is  exceeding  rough.    The  lower  part  follows  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 

-shaped  valley — or  rather  gully — the  bed  of  a  short  torrent  filled  with 
large  bowlders,  over  which  the  seals  have  to  struggle  hard  (pL  58a). 
Higher  up  the  slope  becomes  steeper  and  at  the  same  time  covered 
with  a  tenacious  clay,  hence  very  Blipx)ery.  Steps  have  been  cut  in  the 
ground  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  but  the  clayey  soil  is  soon  smoothed 
down  and  made  as  slippery  as  before. 

From  Pagani  the  distance  is  about  the  same  and  the  pass  to  be  scaled 
but  slightly  higher  (780  feet),  but  the  ascent  is  not  quite  so  steep  nor 
nearly  so  rough,  and  the  drive  from  this  hauling  ground  may  be  char 
acterized  as  the  least  severe  at  this  end  of  the  island. 

The  seals  hauling  up  west  of  Pestshani  Mys  used  to  have  the  longest 
of  all  the  driveways  on  the  island,  and  one  of  the  most  severe  as  well. 
After  being  driven  along  the  beach  for  some  distance,  they  entered  the 
Pestshani  Valley,  where  the  river  has  cut  down  the  coast  embankmeot, 
and  then  had  to  climb  the  first  ridge  on  the  east  side.  If  the  drive  was 
a  large  one—and  in  former  days  drives  of  4,000  seals  were  not  rareb- 
it took  too  long  a  time  to  ascend  only  in  one  place,  so  that  one  portion 
was  driven  over  the  ridge  where  it  was  only  about  670  feet  high,  while 
the  other  had  to  climb  at  least  900  feet  up.  On  the  other  side  of  t^is 
ridge  was  a  descent  into  Pagani  Valley,  then  another  hill  was  ascended^ 


>In  1SS7  ae  many  as  6,000  seals  were  taken  in  one  drire  at  this  plaee,  aeooTding  t» 
Dr.  Slonin. 
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and  finally  a  third  ridge,  780  feet  above  the  sea,  had  to  be  climbed 
before  the  final  descent  into  the  Olinka  Valley  took  place.  The  length 
of  this  drive  was  abont  2^  miles,  and  in  warm  weather  it  sometimes 
took  two  days  to  finish  it. 

This  was  finally  found  to  be  too  great  a  waste  of  time  and  energy, 
and,  as  more  salt-honse  room  was  reqnired,  it  was  decided  to  drive  the 
seals  the  shortest  way  across  the  island,  and,  as  there  was  a  good 
anchorage  and  a  tolerably  decent  beach  for  landing  boats,  to  build  a 
new  salt  hoase  there.  This  is  now  known  as  the  Pestshani  salt  house 
(pi.  68c). 

This  change  has  shortened  the  drive  from  the  rookeries  west  of  Pest- 
shani Mys  irom  2^  miles  to  1^.  In  addition,  there  is  now  only  one  pass 
to  climb,  which  my  aneroid  showed  to  be  about  740  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  ascent  is  not  very  steep,  nor  is  the  road  particularly  rough,  but 
the  final  descent  to  the  salt  house  is  simply  a  <<  slide."  On  the  whole, 
it  is  now  the  easiest  of  the  long  drives  at  Glinka.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  the  drive  is  an  easy  one,  and  only  a  fraction  of  all  the 
seals  driven  (in  1895  about  one-sixth)  gets  the  benefit  from  it. 

The  killing  grounds  are  located  on  the  grassy  slope  near  the  beach, 
just  north  of  the  Pestshani  salt  house.  The  killing  grounds  at  the 
Glinka  village  used  to  be  beyond  the  houses,  but  are  now  moved  to 
near  the  beach  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  village.  In  the  latter 
there  are  two  salt  houses  close  together.  One  of  these  has  had  an 
addition  built  to  it,  so  that  it  is  now  twice  its  original  capacity  (pis. 
35,  36). 

The  map  of  the  Glinka  rookeries  (pi.  13)  is*  the  result  of  a  traverse 
plane  table  survey  made  during  the  few  intervals  from  August  4  toll, 
1895,  in  which  the  rookeries  were  free  from  fog  or  rain.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  find  a  level  locality  long  enough  for  a  suitable  base  line. 
After  the  map  was  completed,  however,  I  measured  off  a  line  1,000  feet 
long  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  village  and  sighted  it  in  on  the  map. 

I  had  with  me  a  sketch  map  which  I  had  drawn  from  sketches  and 
angles  obtained  in  1883.  It  was  found  fairly  accurate,  especially  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  fog  during  my  visit  in  1883  was  so  perverse 
that  I  never  obtained  a  simultaneous  sight  of  both  sides  of  the  island. 

2. — BoBBEN  Island. 

DBSGBIPTION. 

Bobben^  Island,  a  literal  translation  of  its  Russian  name,  Tiuleni 
Ostrof,  is  situated  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  11  miles  southwest  firom  Gape 
Patience  (Mys  Terpenia),  the  end  of  the  curiously  long  and  narrow 
peninsula  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sakhalin  Island.  The  position  is 
variously  given  as  48°  32'  north  latitude  and  144°  45'  east  longitude, 
or  48^  35'  north  latitude  and  144<^  44'  east  longitude  (recent  Russian 
charts,  while  on  the  manuscript  chart  of  the  late  Oapt.  J.  Sandman 
I  find  given  as  "corrected  longitude,'^  144°  30'  east). 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  island  myself,  the  follow- 
ing description  is  taken  from  a  number  of  available  sources.  The 
accompanying  maps  (pi.  6)  are  copied  from  recent  plans  issued  by  the 
fiussian  hydrographic  office  in  1889, 

The  island  is  really  hardly  more  than  a  large,  flat- topped  rock,  trend- 
ing northeast  by  southwest,  long  and  narrow.    The  entire  length  of  the 


'Not  Eobbin  laUnd,  or  Robiu  Island,  aa  it  la  oooaaionally  written. 
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hIH  reefy  beach  in  that  direction  is  about  2,100  feet,  while  the  elevaM 


«'; 


portion,  which  rises  abruptly  to  between  40  and  50  feet  and  tapere  off 
|f  w  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  measures  only  1,400  feet  in  length.     The  widtii 

'r|  of  this  portion  hardly  exceeds  150  feet,  while  the  reof  sorroanding  it 

varies  between  50  and  150  feet,*  On  the  west  side,  near  the  south- 
western end,  there  is  a  lower  place,  with  somewhat  sloping  sides,  upon 
which  the  company's  salt  house  and  the  barracks  for  the  Aleut  wofk- 
men  and  the  naval  guard  are  located.  A  rocky  reef  extends  to  the 
northwest,  terminated  by  a  large  rock,  the  Sivutchi  Kamen,  aboat  10 
feet  high,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  sea  lions. 

There  is  no  harbor  or  convenient  anchorage,  and  in  bad  weather  y€«> 
sels  have  to  seek  shelter  under  Sakhalin.  Oaptain  Sandman's  manu- 
script map  indicates  '^anchorage  anywhere  to  northwest  of  island  is 
from  10  to  20  fathoms;  13  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  1  mile  ofi*,  center  of 
island  SE.  i  P:.;  end  of  South  lieef  S.  by  E.  ^  E.;  end  of  North  Beef 
and  rock  E&E.    Nearer  in  rocky  bottom," 

There  is  no  water  on  the  island. 

The  climate  is  naturally  more  <^ continental"  in  its  character  than  on 
either  the  Commander  Islands  or  Pribilof  Islands,  having  colder  winten 
and  warmer  summers,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  regular  observa- 
tions have  been  published  for  the  island.  Mr.  0.  Oarpmael,  director  of 
the  meteorological  service  of  Canada,  has  furnished  a  few  figores,  bat 
they  are  apparently  only  based  upon  curves  in  the  Challenger  report 
and  are  mere  approximations.  He  states  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  viii,  p.  511) 
that  according  to  these  the  meiin  temperature  for  May  would  be  aboat 
42  degrees,  but  thinks  possibly  the  mean  might  be  as  low  as  40  degrees. 
In  June  it  is  <' probably  about  48  degrees."  In  July  "  probably  a  Kttie 
under  (50  degrees."  In  August  "it  must  be  nearly  60  degrees."  In 
September  *'  it  must  be  a  little  below  65  degrees."  In  October  "aboat 
44  degrees."' 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  water  around  Bobbea 
Island  is  given  by  Makarof  as  13°  C,  (middle  of  August). 

These  temperatures  are  considerably  higher  than  the  correspondiag 
ones  at  the  Commander  Islands,  and  lend  color  to  the  statements  by 
Captain  Blair  and  Capt.  G.  Niebaum  that  the  Bobbeu  Island  seals 
can  be  distinguished  by  experts  from  those  on  the  Commander  Islands, 
and  that  they  do  not  mingle  with  them,  being  a  separate  and  distinct 
herd  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  ill,  pp.  193,  204). 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  movements  of  the  Kobben  Island 
seals,  except  that  they  migrate  southward,  I  am  informed  by  Capt 
D.  GroBuberg,  however,  that  sealers  who  are  said  to  have  followed  up 
the  migrating  herd  assert  that  these  seals  come  up  the  Gulf  of  Tartaiy 
and  pass  through  La  Perouse  Strait  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The 
feeding  grounds  of  the  liobben  Island  seals  seem  to  be  unknown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  rookery  is  also  highly  frag- 
mentary. When  the  first  sealers  arrived  there,  they  found  the  whole 
beach  surrounding  the  island  so  occupied  by  seals  that  there  was  no 
place  to  efi'ect  a  landing  without  driving  the  seals  oft*.  At  present  the 
few  remaining  seals  congregate  on  the  very  narrow  beach  on  the  south- 

^  Tbese  figai*eB  are  taken  from  Sbamors  map  (pi.  6).  Lieutenant  Ei^erman,  I.  B.  N., 
gives  the  following  dimeusions:  Length,  1,960  feet;  width,  about  300  feet;  height, 
48  feet  (Morakoi  Sboruik,  1884,  No.  11,  Lots.  Zam.,  p.  8).  Capt.  J.  G.  Blair  ssys 
'^,960  feet  long  by  175  feet  wide,  and  in  places  46  feet  high"  (Fnr  Seal  Arb.,  in, 
p.  194). 

^According  to  Sbamof  (Ausland,  1885,  p.  537),  the  mean  temperature  at  Csp^ 
Patience,  Sakhalin,  was  52.2^  F.  for  Jane,  and  62.4^  F.  for  July,  1884. 
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east  side  of  the  island.^  The  bachelors  are  now  hauling  np  on  both 
sides  of  the  breeding  females,  and  so  close  that  many  females  are  caught 
in  the  drives. 

The  various  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  on  this  island  may  be 
somewhat  more  accurate  than  similar  figures  from  the  other  seal  islands, 
because  of  the  small  extent  of  Bobben  Beef  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  rookery  can  be  watched.  Thus,  in  1871,  when  Hutchinson,  Kohl, 
Philippeus  &  Go.  took  possession  of  the  place,  Mr.  Kluge  found  that 
^< there  were  not  over  2,000  seals  to  be  found  on  the  entire  island." 
Gapt.  G.  Niebaum,  who  visited  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  flrm^  states  as  follows:  ^<The  rookeries  were  also  very  small, 
and  contained  at  that  time,  of  all  classes,  about  800  seals,  as  I  ascer- 
tained by  a  careful  count,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  number  in  the  waters 
adjacent."' 

In  administrative  respect  Eobben  Island  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administrator  of  the  Gommander  Islands  and  is  included  in  the 
lease  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  Bobben  Island  is  regarded  as  a  dependency 
of  Bering  Island,  as  the  men  of  the  killing  gang  are  taken  from  that 
island  and  the  money  for  the  Bobben  Island  seals  goes  to  the  Bering 
Island  natives.  Since  1885  the  Oovemment  has  stationed  a  force  of  20 
sailors  and  an  officer  of  the  navy  on  Bobben  Island,  in  order  to  protect 
it  against  the  raiders,  but  apparently  with  but  poor  success,  judging 
from  the  history  to  be  related  further  on.  This  failure  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  aocount  of  the  severity  of  the  season  the  guard  has 
been  taken  off  before  the  middle  of  October. 

As  remarked  above,  the  island  is  included  in  the  lease  of  the  Gom- 
mander Islands,  and  Hutehinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Go.  took  i)0sses- 
sion  of  it  in  1871.  The  Bobben  Island  part  of  the  business  was  attended 
to  chiefly  by  the  schooner  Leon,  Gapt.  John  G.  Blair;  mato,  Mr.  £. 
Kluge.  The  name  of  the  schooner  belonging  to  the  new  company  is 
tfe^he  Bohrik  (pi.  596),  Gapt.  D.  Grocenberg,  master,  who  for  many  years 
^  was  first  mate  on  the  old  company's  steamer  Aleksander  IT  (pi.  59a). 
The  skins  have  hitherto  been  shipped  to  London  via  BaQ  Francisco. 

^  The  breeding  ground,  according  to  Dr.  Slanin  (Promysl.  Bog.  Kam.  Sakh.  Eomand., 
p.  12) y  occupies  about  4-6  sazben  by  70-100  saznen  (a  sazhen  being  equal  to  7  feet). 

'Dr.  Sluuin  (Promysl.  Bog.  Kam.  Sakh.  Komand.,  p.  13)  has  been  able  to  utilize  cer- 
tain reports  by  some  of  the  naval  officers  in  charge,  from  which  a  few  interesting 
facts  are  noted:  ^'According  to  the  reports  of  Lieutenants  Rosset  (1887)  and  Brumer 
(1892)  the  arrival  of  the  first  bulls  depends  upon  whether  the  ice  has  disappeared 
along  southern  Sakhalin  or  not;  but  whether  there  is  any  ice  present  in  the  Bay  of 
Terpenia  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taraika  is  apparently  of  no  significance.  Thus,  in 
1891,  the  bulls  arrived  very  slowly;  on  June  5  (old  style)  there  were  in  all  28  males, 
65  females,  and  1  pup ;  in  1892  the  ice  also  remained  late  on  northern  Sakhalin^  ai^ 
on  May  15  (old  style)  there  was  not  one  seal  on  the  rookery,  the  first  bull  arriving 
on  the  16th  of  May  (old  style).  In  1893  the  first  bulls  appeared  on  May  17  (old 
style)  at  the  coast,  although  broken  ice  was  lying  along  the  eastern  side;  the  tern- 

eerature  of  the  water  was  25^  C.  Ice  was  covering  the  deep  water  of  Terpenia 
lay.  *  *  *  In  1891,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  birth,  there  were  on  July  3  (old 
st^'le)  5,000  females  and  4,000  pups,  showing  one-fifth  of  the  females  to  be  virgin. 
Lieutenant  Brniuer  notes  the  following  special  circumstance:  In  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August  (old  style)  there  were  about  15,000  to  17,000  seals,  but  in  Sep- 
tember the  inhabitants  of  the  rookery  had  increased  considerably." 

Dr.  Slunin  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  May  (old  style),  1892,  calculated  the  num- 
ber of  seals  on  Tiuleni  to  be  from  13,000  to  16,000  all  told,  allowing  3  square  feet  to 
each  animal,  large  and  small  (op.  cit.,  p.  17).  In  1892  the  first  bulls  arrived  about 
May  16  (old  style),  and  the  first  females  May  20  (op.  cit.,  p.  27).  This  is  contrary  to 
what  he  states  on  page  18,  where  it  is  said  that  in  18S^  the  bulls  arrived  about 
June  15-18  (old  style)  and  the  females  came  ashore  on  June  26. 
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HISTOBY   OF  BOBBEN  ISLAND. 

The  history  of  this  little  reef  is  very  interesting  and  highly  instnict- 
ive  as  showing  how  nearly  impossible  it  is  to  extirpate  the  seah},  elite 
by  harsh  measures  on  shore  or  by  excessive  raids  from  maraading 
vessels. 

The  existence  of  seal  rookeries  on  Eobben  Island  was  probably  fiist 
discovered  by  some  of  the  numerous  American  whalers  frequenting 
Okhotsk  Sea  In  the  early  fifties.  In  a  recent  statement  Capt.  6.  ITte- 
baum  alludes  to  these  early  visits  as  follows: 

From  information  fathered  from  varions  soorcee  I  learn  tfaat~  Robben  Bank  ▼» 
first  visited  and  exploited  by  whalers  abont  1852  or  1853,  and  that  in  two  setaoH 
they  obtained  some  50,000  or  60,000  skins,  almost  completely  ''cleaning  it  ont/  I 
understand  that  for  several  years  thereafter  the  occasional  Teasel  whieh  toneM 
tiiere  found  the  rookeries  practically  deserted.    (For  Seal  Arb.,  iii,  p.  SOS.) 

Captain  Scammon  (Mariue  Mammalia,  pp.  150-152)  gives  an  acoooot 
of  a  visit  of  a  New  Loudon  bark  to  Eobben  Island  in  1854  or  1855, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  reproduce  here: 

In  the  midst  of  the  Crimean  war  an  enterprising  firm  in  New  London,  Conn.,  fitted 
oat  a  clipper  bark,  which  was  officered  ana  manned  expressly  for  a  sealing  voyice 
in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  The  oaptain  was  a  veteran  in  the  bnsiness,  and  many  thoapt 
him  too  old  to  command,  but  the  resalt  of  the  voyage  proved  bim  eqiial  to  the  tuL 
The  vessel  proceeded  to  Robben  Island,  a  mere  volcanic  rock,  sitaatc^  on  the  eatten 
side  of  the  large  island  of  Saghalien.  Many  outlying  rocks  and  reefs  are  aboatit, 
making  it  dangerous  to  approach  and  affording  but  slight  shelter  for  an  anchorage. 
Here  the  vessel  (of  about  300  tons)  lay,  with  ground  tackle  of  the  weight  for  a  oafl 
of  twice  her  size.  Much  of  the  time  fresh  winds  prevailed,  accompanied  by  the  maal 
ngly  ground  swell,  and  in  consequence  of  her  being  long,  low,  and  sharp  the  dMk 
was  at  such  times  frequently  flooded;  nevertheless,  she  ^'rode  out  the  whole  sesaoo, 
though  wet  as  a  half -tide  rock/'  and  a  valuable  cargo  of  skins  was  procured,  whiek 
brought  an  unusually  high  price  in  the  European  market  on  acoonnt  of  the  regolir 
Russian  supply  being  cut  on  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  war. 

Eobben  Island  was  thus  ^^  practically  cleaned  oat:"  the  whaling  indns- 
try  also  came  to  an  end,  and  the  very  existence  or  seals  on  the  lonely 
rock  was  almost  forgotten. 

At  the  breaking  np  of  the  great  Russian- American  Company  in  1869 
many  enterprising  citizens  of  California  and  Alaska  torned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the  Commander  group;  the  Kiml 
Islands  and  the  Okhotsk  Sea  attracted  the  attention  of  Captain  LiniA- 
Chevski.  With  a  schooner  manned  by  Aleuts  (Kadiak  Islanders)  firoo 
Urup  Island,  the  station  of  the  Eussian- American  Company  on  tbe 
Kuril  Islands,  he  sailed,  in  1869,  to  Eobben  Island.  Daring  the  four- 
teen years  of  rest  since  the  Crimean  war  the  seals  had  again  mnltiplied 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  occupying  the  entire  beach  all  around 
the  rock,  as  in  the  days  when  first  discovered.  The  IJrap  Aleuts,  who 
had  never  had  any  experience  with  the  driving  of  fur  seals,  were  afraid 
of  the  vast  numbers  which  blocked  the  way,  so  that  no  landing  was 
effected,  and  Limachevski  had  to  sail  away. 

In  1870,  however,  the  seals  did  not  fare  so  well.  In  that  year  at  least 
two  schooners  raided  tbe  island.  Mr.  D.  Webster,  of  Pribilof  Idand 
fame,  arrived  there  in  the  schooner  Mauna  Loa,  and  the  number  of 
skins  taken  on  Eobben  Island  was  probably  more  than  20,000.^ 

^  Webster,  according  to  the  British  Bering  Sea  Commission,  put  the  number  of  skiii 
he  assisted  in  taking  at  15,000,  but  they  add  that  **  Kluge's  estimate  of  the  number 
taken  was  10,000/'  When  reading  this  report  on  Bering  Island  last  aammer,  Ux. 
Klnge  stated  to  me  that  he  understood  Webster's  catch  in  1870  to  have  been  aboat 
20,000,  and  that  he  did  not  ''estimate''  10,000,  as  alleged  by  the  commisaioners,  he 
not  having  been  there  at  the  time.    (Bep.  Brit.  Bering  Sea  Com.,  p.  89.) 
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The  island  was  <<  practically  cleaned  out"  again,  so  that  when  the 
representatiTes  of  the  lessees  of  the  Bnssian  seal  islands  arrived  on 
Tiuleni  in  1871,  "there  were  not  over  2,000  seals  to  be  found  on  the 
entire  idand."  Gapt.  G.  Kiebaura,  a  member  of  the  firm,  landed  there 
in  August,  and  seeing  the  depleted  state  of  the  rookery  ordered  that 
no  killing  should  take  place  there  that  year,  nor,  in  fact,  until  "such 
time  as  seemed  prudent  to  resume,  so  as  to  give  the  rookeries  opportn-* 
nity  to  recuperate,  leaving  strict  orders  to  the  guard  ship  to  protect 
them  against  molestation."  The  result  of  this  wise  order  was  that  in 
1873,  not  more  than  two  years  after,  the  rookeries  had  so  far  recovered 
that  sealing  could  be  commenced  again  on  a  small  scale^  and  about 
2,700  seals  were  taken  that  year  by  the  company,  "knowing  that  the 
killing  of  the  useless  male  seals  would  accelerate  the  increase  of  the 
herd.  From  this  time  forward  the  herd  showed  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth,"^  and  would  probably  have  continued  so  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unparalleled  boldness  of  the  seal  pirates.  They  fitted  out  in  Japan  and 
sailed  under  various  flags,  British,  German,  Dutch,  United  States,  etc., 
and  from  about  1879  paid  special  attention  to  searching  for  hitherto 
unknown  seal  rookeries  on  the  Kuril  Islands  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  as  well  as  raiding  those  already  well  known.  Eobben 
Island,  being  conveniently  located,  poorly  protected  by  a  single  schooner 
and  a  few  Aleuts,  and  absolutely  unprotected  later  in  the  season,  after 
the  company  had  finished  the  legitimate  catch,  was  particularly  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  these  marauders.  The  total  number  of  seals  in^scrimi- 
nately  slaughtered  by  them  on  that  lonely  rock  will  never  be  known,  nor, 
probably,  the  names  of  all  the  vessels  that  took  part.  The  following 
few  particulars,  however,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  slaughter  and 
the  methods. 

In  1880  the  company's  schooner  Leon,  Captain  Blair,  landed  at  Eobben 
Island  with  the  Aleut  workmen  on  June  13  and  found  there  already  two 
schooners,  the  Otsego  and  the  North  Star,  though  they  had  been  unable 
to  do  anything,  as  the  seals  had  not  yet  arrived.  During  the  summer 
schooners  were  scarce.  On  June  22  the  Vladimir  touched  there;  on 
July  16  the  SteUa  came  around,  and  on  July  20  the  Flying  Mi8t4  On 
September  4  the  company's  steamer  Aleksander  Ily  Captain  Sandman, 
called  and  took  off  the  3,330  skins.  Sandman  records  in  his  log  that 
he  found  "on  shore  a  considerable  number  of  pups  and  females,  but 
very  few  killing  seals."  After  the  lessees'  vessel  left,  however,  things 
became  lively.  When  Capt.  A,  0.  Folger  arrived  in  the  schooner  Adile 
he  found  11  schooners  already  assembled  there,  and  he  states  (Fur  Seal 
Arb.,  vin,  p.  662)  that  << altogether  we  got  3,800  seals;  we  killed  them 
all  or  drove  them  away."  It  is  possibly  to  the  raids  of  this  year  that 
W.  F,  Upson  refers  (tom.  cit.,  p.  724)  when  he  states  that  he  <^  was  on 
the  first  schooner  that  raided  Bobben  Island,  the  MatinSe^  fitted  out  by 
H.  Liebes,  T.  P.  H.  Whitelaw,  and  Isaac  Leonard,"  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1881  a  number  of  schooners  again  hovered  around  the  island, 
waiting  for  the  guard  ship  to  leave,  even  as  late  as  November.  About 
the  first  of  that  month  Mr.  E.  P.  Miner  arrived  in  the  Annie  OashtMM 
and  mot  three  other  schooners  there.  ^<  We  went  ashore  and  clubbed 
the  seals.  Our  schooner's  share  was  800  skins."  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  yni, 
p.  701.)  Those  four  schooners,  therefore,  probably  secured  about  3,200 
skins. 

This  feature  of  the  schooners  raiding  in  concert  is  well  worth  notic- 
ing.   Captain  Folger  corroborates  it:  <<We  worked  together,  and  the 


■Kiebanm,  Fnr  Seal  Arh.,  m,  p.  208. 
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I'd  Boliooners  woald  divide  up."   The  latter  also  meutions  how  the  scbooncn 

succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  guard  ship  and  making  raidi 
during  its  absence: 

We  had  the  ^aard  [i.  e.,  the  Aleut  workmen]  in  onr  pay,  and  when  the  Leon,  wbid 
had  been  sent  there  to  guard  the  i>laoey  would  go  away,  lights  would  be  putoat,iid 
we  would  come  over  from  Cape  Patience,  where  we  had  men  on  the  lookout  ooDitanti;, 
or  if  we  got  impatient  the  fastest  sealer  in  the  fleet  would  go  there  and  be  ohiacdiy 
the  Leon  ^a  sailing  vessel),  and  the  others  would  make  the  raid.  (Fur  Seal  Axi, 
VIII,  p.  663.)' 

The  experience  of  the  authorities  with  the  raiders  in  1881  led  to  mm 
vigorous  attempts  to  protect  the  rookeries.  The  first  step  was  theissoe 
of  the  consular  warning  referred  to  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report 
(chapter  on  Raids  of  Oommander  Island  Bookeries)  and  to  enforce  it 
a  stronger  force  of  natives  was  sent  to  the  island  in  1882.  They  vei« 
well  armed  and  under  the  command  of.  a  noncommissioned  koseak 
officer.  The  proclamation  and  the  presence  of  patrolling  men-of-wai 
had  evidently  some  restraining  effect  upon  the  pirates  in  so  far  as  the 
Commander  Islands  were  concerned,  but  the  result  ^ras  only  that  the 
raiders  concentrated  their  efforts  on  Bobben  Island.  At  least  13 
schooners  hovered  about  that  rock  in  1882,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
previous  success,  they  actually  carried  the  island  by  armed  force.  As 
the  greatest  loss  to  the  island  usually  was  inflicted  after  the  guud  ship 
had  left  in  autumn,  most  of  the  raided  seals  being  females  and  young  one» 
of  both  sexes,  it  was  determined  that  the  guard  should  winter  then, 
and  the  men  consequently  remained  when  the  Lean  sailed.  Shortly 
after,  6  schooners  anchored  off  the  island  and  each  landed  10  well 
armed  men.  The  Aleuts,  thus  outnumbered,  did  not  dare  resist,  and 
were  locked  up  in  the  house.  The  crews  of  the  schooners  then  quite 
leisurely  went  about  the  clubbing  of  the  seals.  It  is  probably  to  this  raid 
that  E.  P.  Miner,  schooner  Oiomey  refers  when  stating^  that  the  raiden 
"landed  and  killed  about  12,000  seals'^  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  vni,  p.  701). 
The  natives,  being  thoroughly  intimidatea  and  seeing  the  smoke  of  i 
steamer,  took  to  their  boat  and  made  for  it.  It  proved  to  be  Philip- 
peus's  supply  steamer  Kamchatka^  on  its  return  trip  along  the  Okhotsk 
coasts.  The  men  were  taken  to  Korsakovski,  a  port  near  the  south  ^d 
of  Sakhalin,  and  wintered  there. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  kossak  and  natives.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  they  were  bribed.  So  far  as  the  result  is  ood- 
cemed,  it  matters  very  little  which  story  is  the  true  one.  The  rookery 
was  now  becoming  so  depleted  by  illegal,  reckless,  and  indiscrimiBate 
slaughter  that  it  was  seriously  considered  by  the  authorities  whether 
it  woald  not  be  the  better  policy  to  kill  off  the  few  remaining  seals  and 
to  abandon  the  island.  If  the  seals  were  not  killed  by  the  compaDj 
they  were  taken  by  the  raiders,  extermination  was  sure  to  follow,  and 
it  was  only  a  question  who  were  going  to  have  the  skins,  the  legitimate 
lessees,  who  were  paying  for  the  privilege  and  acting  under  contract 
with  the  legal  owners  of  the  island,  the  Bussian  Government,  or  the 
pirating  poachers,  who  knew  well  that  they  were  doing  lawless  acts. 
and  who,  moreover,  also  knew  that  their  penalty  for  the  criminal  basi 
ness,  if  caught,  would  be  confiscation  and,  possibly,  hard  work  in  the 
I  mines  of  Siberia.    Under  those  circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
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*  So  hold  did  the  sohooners  become  that  when  Lieutenant  Shamof.  of  the  cratitf 
Baghoinik,  in  1884  sent  to  gaard  Robben  Island^  landed  near  Cape  Patience,  SaUiiIio, 
on  May  21,  he  fonnd  there  two  sheda  oontainiug  abont  15,000  pounds  of  salt,  ett^ 
three  skiffs,  and  a  whaleboat,  and  six  Japanese,  the  whole  outfit  belonging  to  i 
schooner  from  Japan,  of  which  a  certain  Johnson  was  said  to  be  tiie  captain  (Aoi' 
land,  1886,  pp.  63&-6S7). 
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3  dered  at  that  the  dedsion  was  to  disregard  the  distinction  between  sex 
:  and  age  in  the  killing  by  the  lessees,  as  it  was  done  by  the  poachers. 
This  was  nndoabtedly  done  in  1883,  and  it  is  qnite  possible  that  some 
of  the  men,  when  more  seals  had  been  clubbed  than  the  little  gang 
could  properly  skin,  in  their  zeal  may  have  slashed  the  skins  to  prevent 
the  raiders  who  were  continually  hanging  around,  among  them  the 
schooners  North  Star^  Otome^  Helene^  and  Adile^  from  profiting  to  the 
extent  of  even  having  the  seals  clubbed  for  their  benefit.  It  is  utterly 
unjustifiable  to  characterize  the  proceeding  as  ^<  barbarous'' in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  the  poachers.  The  number  of  seals  thus  killed 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Some  of  the  poachers  have  estimated 
it  to  be  from  12,000  to  20,000  seals,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
there  were  not  nearly  so  many  seals  at  that  time  on  the  island,  all  told. 
The  number  mentioned  by  another  of  the  poaching  captains  (Fur  Seal 
Arb.,  vm,  p.  664),  viz,  3,500,  is  undoubtedly  much  nearer  the  mark. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  enough  seals  hauled  up  on  Bobben  Island 
in  1884  to  justify  the  lessees  in  continuing  the  regular  killing  that  sea- 
son. They  were  particularly  encouraged  to  do  so  since  the  Oovernment 
had  stationed  a  man-of-war,  the  RazhoiniJcy  to  guard  the  rookery.  Four 
seizures  were  made,  among  them  the  German  schooner  Helena^  Oaptain 
Golder,  which  had  ^< raided  that  island  five  years.''  Others  escaped,  like 
the  Felixj  which  got  600  skins.  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  m,  p.  358.)  The  killing 
of  other  classes  of  seals  by  the  company  on  shore,  however,  was  brought 
to  a  stop  by  Gol.  Nicolai  Yoloshinof  (since  deceased),  who  visited  the 
island  that  year  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

The  Government,  seeing  that  energetic  means  had  to  be  taken  if  the 
seals  were  to  be  protected  at  all  on  Bobben  Island,  in  1885  stationed  a 
regular  naval  force  of  16  sailors  of  the  Siberian  flotilla  and  1  officer  on 
the  island,"  which  was  removed,  however,  before  the  middle  of  October. 
The  company  that  year  obtained  less  than  2,000  skins,  but  the  schooners, 
late  in  autumn,  made  additional  hauls.  Thus  the  Penelopej  Gapt.  E.  P. 
Miner,  on  her  part  alone  got  ^^ about  800  skins."  (Fur  Seal  ^b.  vni, 
p.  702.)  Captain  Blair,  of  the  Leotij  estimated  the  number  of  seals  on 
the  island  that  year  to  be  about  6,000. 

For  four  years,  1886  to  1889.  inclusive,  the  company  refrained  from 
taking  any  skins  on  the  island ;  but  there  were  still  some  left  for  the 
raiders,  who  appear  to  have  visited  the  rock  every  year.  The  British 
Bering  Sea  Oommission  states  that  ^^  these  schooners  must  have  obtained 
at  least  4,700  skins  "  (Bep.,  p.  89).  In  1890,  the  last  year  of  the  lease  of 
Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Oo.,  1,456  skins  were  secured  by  them. 

With  the  lease  of  the  islands  by  the  Bussian  Seal  Skin  Company  the 
regular  killing  was  again  resumed  in  1891,  but  the  poor  result  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  in  1892.  In  1893  the  rookery  had  recov- 
ered sufficiently  tcyield  the  company  1,500  skins;  1,000  were  taken  in 
1894,  and  1,300  in  1895. 

In  all  these  years  the  raiders  continued  to  prey  upon  the  island  in 
the  autumn,  with  but  scant  danger  of  being  captured.  In  October,  1891, 
however,  Oaptain  Brandt,  commanding  the  Aleutj  upon  returning  to 
the  island  unexpectodly,  captured  two  schooners,  the  Arctic  and  the 
Myiteryj  both  fitted  out  in  Yokohama  but  flying  the  British  flag  and 
having  1,500  seal  skins  on  board,    f  Brit.  Bering  Sea  Gomm.  Bep.,  p.  89.) 

The  latest  raid  on  Bobben  Islana  was  undertaken  last  autumn.  On 
October  29, 1895,  the  British  schooner  Saipan^  sailing  from  Yokohama 
early  in  October,  ostensibly  on  a  shark-fishing  expedition,  landed  17  of 
her  crew  on  Bobben  Island.  She  sailed  away,  promising  to  return  in 
eight  days.    Li  ttie  meantime  the  Bussian  transport  Yakut^  which  did 
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patrol  duty  aroand  the  Oommander  iBlanda  daring^  the  Bmnmer,  uiM 
and  found  the  17  men  with  a  great  number  of  slaagrhtered.  seals.  Tk; 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  Vladivostok,  where  she  arrived  about 
November  6.  The  schooner  returned  to  the  island  too  late,  and  An 
escaped  capture. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bobben  Island  herd  must  biw 
suffered  somewhat  from  pelagic  sealing  proper,  thoagh  the  extent  eai 
not  be  known. 

Gapt.  D.  Grcdnberg,  of  the  Babrik^  in  1895  reported  that  feottki 
were  present  in  fair  numbers,  and  tbat  the  proportion  of  bulls  to  feooakE 
was  about  1  in  40.  The  weight  of  the  skins  taken  was  good,  and  yeir- 
lings  were  quite  scarce.  He  also  mentioned  having  observed  an  ou 
suiJ  number  of  dead  pups. 

NnmJm'  of$kin$  taken  by  ih$  U§9ee»  ofSohhm  Ulandfram  1871  to  1896. 


Year. 


1871 
1873 

1874 
187S 
1878 
1877 
1878 
2878 


Seals. 

0 

0 

2,884 

2,414 

8,127 

1.528 

2,848 

8,140 

4,002 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1888 


Seala. 


8,880 

4,207 

4,100 

2,048 

8,810 

1,888 

0 

8 

0 


188S 
1890 
1801 
1802 
1898 
1884 
1886 


I 
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3.— Otheb  Islands. 

Omitting  all  references  to  breeding  rookeries  on  the  mainl  wd  of  Km- 
ohatka  as  based  upon  hearsay,  and  in  all  probability  resting  on  misidenti- 
flcation  of  youn j^  sea  lions,  it  may  be  well  in  the  present  work  to  meiitH»i 
those  localities  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  besides  Bobben  Islimdy  where  soab 
are  said  to  haul  out  to  breed. 
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ST.  lONA  ISLAHD. 

This  is  a  small  island,  about  2  miles  in  circumferenoe,  sitaatad  ii 
560  25'  north  latitude  and  143^  16'  east  longitude.  120  miles  north  of  tb< 
northern  extremity  of  Sakhalin  Island  and  a  little  more  than  160  miltf 
east  of  Port  Ayan.  It  is  said  to  be  about  12  feet  high  and  to  have  i 
crowd  of  detached  rocks  lying  off  its  west  side.^ 

William  Hermann,  a  seal  huntor  of  San  Francisco,  states  that  in 
1890  his  schooner  got  283  seals  on  the  island  of  St.  lona;  that,  alto- 
gether, 700  seals  were  obtained  there  that  year  by  three  schooners,  aad 
tiiiat  in  1891  he  was  there  again,  and  got  651  seals  in  the  sohoouer 
Arctic: 

These  were  ^t  baaled  up  on  the  rooke.  and  were  first  discovered  by  Cftptsin  PiB«> 
of  the  Arciio,  m  1889.  Eight  years  ago  Captain  Peterson,  of  the  soboon«r  i>iM«»af 
Yokohama,  was  there,  and  there  were  no  seals  there  (For  Seal  Arh.  viii,  p.  709)> 

This  last  paragraph  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  have  to  do 
with  newly  form^  rookeries  on  St.  lona.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  ^^ 

^  Bt.  lona  Island,  in  latitude  66^  22i'  N.,  longitude  149^  16V  £ •»  U  xoevely  a  hen  roek, 
about  2  miles  in  circumference  and  1^200  feet  nigh,  surrounded  on  all  aides,  except  tkf 
west,  bjr  detached  rocks,  against  which  the  waves  beat  withjareat  violenoe,  and  which 
probably  extend  a  oonsiderable  distance  under  water,  with  the  island  besrisj 
north,  distant  13  miles,  Krusenstem  had  15  fathoms  water,  but  when  it  bors  ^ntiA, 
aboMt  10  miles,  no  bottom  oould  be  obtained  with  120  fiathomp.  {Ql^jbia  Sea  DiieeW) 
IV,  1884,  p.  178.) 
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n  stated  at  what  date  the  island  was  visited;  in  the  second,  the  seals 
^'  may  have  been  easily  overlooked.  I  will  mention  an  instance  to  show 
a  this.  In  1881  Oapt.  J.  Sandman,  in  the  Aleksander  11,  in  passing  the 
Kuril  chain  was  looking  for  the  possible  existence  of  fnr-sea]  rool^ries 
on  the  uninhabited  islands.  His  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
Sredni  Island,  quite  a  small  and  insignificant  affair.  He  happened  to 
approach  it  from  the  Pacific  side,  and  seeing  nothing  but  sea  lions  went 
away.  Imagine  his  chagrin  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Bnow  landed  on 
the  island  that  same  season,  taking  several  thousand  seals.  They  were 
located  on  the  Okhotsk  Sea  side. 

8HANTAB  ISLANDS. 

It  has  been  supposed  upon  the  <^very  categorical  statement"  of  the 
captain  of  the  Walter  L.  Biohj  and  of  Captain  Powers,  that  for  seals 
occur  at  the  Bhantar  Islands  (a  numerous  group  of  large  and  small 
islands  in  the  Shantar  Bay,  65^  north  latitude  and  138^  east  longitude)^ 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  is  the  case.^  I  am  also  told  that  seals 
have  been  taken  on  a  small  island  close  to  the  Okhotsk  Ooast. 

It  is  believed  that  both  the  company  and  the  Bussian  Government 
possess  more  definite  information  about  these  various  islands  than  has 
been  given  to  the  public,  but  that  it  has  been  withheld  so  as  not  to 
invite  raids  by  sealing  schooners.  In  the  spring  of  1895  the  authorities 
in  St.  Petersburg  granted  the  Russian  Seal  Bkhx  Company  the  right  to 
take  seals  on  all  the  islands,  known  and  unknown,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  stipulated  tax  and  upon  condition  that  a  Government  officer 
accompany  the  vessel  dispatched  by  the  company* 


III.-SEAL  LIFE  ON  THE  COMMANDER  ISLANDS. 

HIBTOBICAL  AND  OENBBAL. 

The  northern  fhr  seal  {Oallotaria  ursina)  was  known  to  the  natives  of 
Kamchatka  and  the  invading  Bussian  promyshleniks  long  before  the 
islands  to  which  they  resort  to  breed  were  discovered.  The  seals  were 
seen  to  arrive  in  spring,  on  their  way  north  and  east,  and  to  return  in 
autumn,  and  the  correct  conclu^on  was  formed  that  the  seals  went  to 
some  unknown  coast  to  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  discovery  of  Bering  Island  revealed  this  unknown  coast.  Steller, 
the  naturalist  of  Bering's  expedition,  had  a  whole  spring  season  on  the 
island  in  which  to  study  their  habits,  and  that  he  made  j^ciod  use  of  it 
is  evidenced  by  the  account  he  gave  of  these  animals  in  his  famous 

>  ShaotibTski  Islands  lie  off  the  western  ooast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  aboat  150 
miles  northwest  of  Cape  Elizabeth  on  Saghalln  Island,  and  although  the  largest 
island  (Great  Shantar)  is  35  miles  long,  east  and  west,  and  about  the  same  distance 
broad,  it  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  port  or  shelter,  though  its  southwest  point 
projects  to  the  southwest,  so  as  to  form  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Between 
this  bay  and  the  nearest jpoint  of  the  continent,  14  miles  distant  to  the  southwest, 
are  two  islets  surrounded  by  rocks  and  reefs.  Soundings  of  80  to  40  fathoms  oyer  a 
bottom  of  stones  will  be  found  at  8  to  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  group.  The 
tides  run  from  1^  to  2  knots  an  hour. 

To  the  southward  of  the  south  points  of  Great  Shantar  Island  are  some  small 
islands  which  have  not  been  examined. 

Fekshptoff  Islaud.— At  6  miles  from  the  west  side  of  Great  Shantar  is  Fekshptoff 
Island,  20  miles  in  extent,  N£.  and  8W.,  and  10  miles  wide,  but  it  has  no  port  nor 
shelter  (China  Sea  Directory,  iv,  1884,  p.  178). 
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memoir,  ^^De  Bestiis  Marinis,"  published  in  1751  in  St.  Peteraburg.^ 
In  this  paper,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  finished  on  Berinf; 
Island  for  pablication,  he  established  the  ssdient  XK>int8  in  the  natanSi 
history pf  the  for  seal.  Two  figures,  one  of  a  buU  (fig.  1)  and  one  of  a 
female  (fig.  2,  pi.  xy),  probably  made  by  the  artist  Berckhan,  as  diown 
by  Dr.  E.  BUchner  (M6m.  Ac.  Imp.  So.  St.  P^tersb.  (7),  xxxTm,  No.  7, 
pp.  12-13},  accompany  the  descriptions.  Fig.  2,  at  least,  is  a  fairly 
characteristic  representation  of  a  bull,  and  superior  to  several  flgnres 
published  much  later. 

Steller  described  in  some  detail  the  external  and  internal  anatomy  of 
the  fat  seal,  or  sea  bear,  as  he  called  it.  and  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
account  of  their  migrations  and  their  haoits  on  the  island  daring  the 
breeding  season.  He  stated  that  they  are  polygamous,  each  boll  haying 
<*8,  15,  to  50  females;''  describes  the  harems  and  the  bravery  of  ^e 
bulls  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  females;  the  birth  of  the  one 
pup  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  mothers;  the  nursing  and  tiie  play 
of  the  pups ;  the  long  fast  of  the  bulls  on  the  rookery,  etc.  In  Uct,  he 
covered  nearly  all  the  essential  features  of  their  lives.  Later  researchee 
have  made  but  few  corrections,  and  the  additions  have  been  those  d 
detail  and  elaboration. 

Such  detail  and  elaboration  was  to  some  extent  fizmished  by  the 
venerable  ^^  apostle  of  the  Aleuts,"  Ivan  Yeniaminof,  who  gathered  his 
information  on  St.  Paul  Island,  Pribilof  group,  more  than  eighl^  years 
later  than  Steller.  A  very  precise  and  concise  account,  both  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  animal  and  of  the  sealing  business,  oommimi- 
cated  by  Yeniaminof  to  Admiral  von  Wrangell,  then  chief  manager  of 
the  Russian- American  Company,  was  published  in  1839  by  the  latter 
in  the  German  language,^  and  was  thus  made  easily  accessible  to  the 
scientific  world  of  his  day.  His  somewhat  more  voluminous  accoiint 
in  the  Russian  language  did  not  appear  until  the  following  year.'  He 
carefully  distinguishes  the  various  classes  of  seals — the  sikatehL  or  old 
bulls;  the  poluaikatchij  or  young  bulls;  the  holustiakif  or  bachelors; 
the  matM,  or  mother  seals;  the  kotikij  or  pups,  and  the  yearlings.  The 
sikatchi  in  spring  arrive  first  on  St.  Paul  Island,  aboat  AprU  20  (old 
style;  May  2  new  style),  <^  even  if  the  island  is  still  beset  by  ice,"*  and 
take  up  the  same  place  as  the  previous  year,  being  extremely  fat  apiw 


iNovi  Comment.  Aoad.  So.  Imp.  Petrop.,  u,  pp.  289-998;  pp.  331-359  lelmte  entirely 
to  the  fur  aeal. 

■  Statistische  and  Ethnographisohe  Nachrichten  tiber  die  Roasisohen  BeaitsmigeB 
and  der  NordwestkllBte  von  Amerika.  Gesammelt  von  dem  ehemaligen  Obenrar* 
waiter  dieser  Besitzangen,  Con tre- Admiral «.  Wranjo^eU.  St.  Petersbiirg,  1839^  8  f«. 
xxxvu-f332  pp.  and  map:  pp.  39-48  treat  of  the  ^'Seebar.    Phoca  urHma,*' 

'  Zaniski  ob-OstroTakh  Unalashkinskago  Otdiele.    St.  Petersbiug,  1840,  2  toIi. 

<  The  arrival  of  first  baUB  on  Bering  la&uid  rookeries  are  reporteafor  m  few  yeia^ 
as  foUows: 


Date. 


Knm- 

berof 

bnUa 

arrived. 


1879,  May  6.. 

1880,  April  27 
1881,Maj20. 

1882,  AprU  19 

1883,  May  23 . 

1884,  April  27 
1895.  Mj^  10. 


XTorth  rooksy. 

Do. 
Sonth  rook«y. 
North  rook«y. 
Soiiih  rookaiy. 
Korth  rookaiy. 

Do. 


On  Copper  Island  the  first  bulls,  7  in  number,  were  observed  in  1896  on  Kay  VL 
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tbeir  arriTal.  They  pass  most  of  the  time  sleeping,  before  the  arrivri 
of  the  females,  when  the  sikatchi  tries  to  get  hold  of  as  many  as  possi- 
ble tor  his  harem,  in  which  he  succeeds  not  without  bloody  contests 
with  other  males.  ^'  From  1  to  150  females  have  been  observed  wiUi 
one  sikatch,  the  nnmber  depending  simply  axM>n  his  bravery.  He  is 
the  unrestricted  lord,  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  harem.  He 
takes  no  food  whatever  when  staying  ashore." 

The  polusikatclii  and  holustiaki  arrive  later  and  congregate  in  large 
companies  ui)on  the  grounds  which  are  usually  separate  and  more  dis- 
tant from  the  sea  than  the  breeding  grounds.  The  females  commence 
to  arrive  on  May  26,  rarely  on  May  21,  shortly  before  giving  birth  to 
their  single  pup,  the  season  for  the  delivery  being  from  the  end  of  May 
^^  through  the  whole  of  June,  and  even  as  late  as  July  10."  The  kotiki 
arrive  usually  by  southerly  winds,  but  not  with  the  same  regularity  as 
the  others,  all  not  having  arrived  even  by  the  middle  of  June,  <^as 
there  are  instances  of  yearlings  having  arrived  as  late  as  July."  The 
sikatch  comes  together  with  the  female  some  time  after  the  birth  of  the 
pup,  but  only  once;  he  "is  able  to  cover  from  21  to  26  females  in  twen- 
ty-foui*  hours."  The  pups  "feed  exclusively  upon  the  milk  of  their 
mothers  until  leaving  the  land.  The  female  never  suckles  her  young 
while  in  the  water,  but  coming  ashore  for  that  purx)08e  attends  her  off- 
spring in  a  resting  position."  The  pups  do  not  go  into  the  wat^r  until 
they  are  30  to  35  days  old,  becoming  familiar  with  the  water  when  40 
to  50  days  of  age.  "  The  color.,  of  the  pups  when  born  is  black,  but 
from  September  10  changes  to  gray,  the  old  hair  being  cast  off."  The 
seals  leave  the  island  (St.  Paul)  gradually,  beginning  about  October  5, 
and  always  with  north  and  northwest  winds,  the  young  ones  remaining 
longest.  A  few  old  bulls  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  November,  or 
even  December,  but  none  in  January  or  February.  "Very  rarely  two 
or  three  sikatchi  show  themselves  again  in  March,  but  always  for  a 
very  short  time  only." 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  above  short  summary  of 
the  natural  history  as  it  was  known  in  1840,  since  it  has  been  asserted 
that  from  the  time  of  Steller  to  about  1870  "the  scientific  world  actu- 
ally knew  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  the  life  history  of  this  valuable 
animal."  Not  even  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  northern  ftir  seal 
in  that  period  was  so  bad  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  as  will  be 
plain  from  an  inspection  of  Ghoris's  drawing  of  a  frir-seal  rookery  on 
St.  Paul,  published  in  1822  as  Plat-e  xv  of  his  "Voyage  pittoresque 
antour  du  Monde"  (Fol.  Paris,  1822),  of  which  I  append  a  greatly 
reduced  copy  on  plate  59. 

Since  Veniaminof's  account  no  original  contributions  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  fur  seal,  of  any  magnitude,  appeared  until  the  studies  of 
Scammon,  Bryant,  and  particularly  Elliott  were  given  to  the  public  in 
the  early  seventies.  These,  with  the  bulky  literature  which  sprang  up 
as  part  of  the  "Fur  Seal  Arbitration"  case,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  further  comment  in  this  place. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Commander  Islands  seal  is  essentially  that 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  seal.  Even  their  migrations,  although  along 
entirely  different  and  distinct  routes,  show  parallel  phenomena.  The 
route  of  the  Commander  Islands  herd,  as  we  have  seen,  was  known  to 
Steller  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  only  recently,  since  the  pelagic  sealers 
are  following  the  migrating  herds,  that  the  routes  have  become  known 
in  detail.  Mr.  C.  H.  Townsend,  the  naturalist  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  steamer  Albatross,  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  notes 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 43 
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relating  to  the  migrations  of  the  Commander  Islands  herd  as  shown  hj 
the  records  of  the  pelagic  sealers : 

Pelagic  sealing  off  the  coast  of  Japan  nsaally  commenoee  abont  the  middle  of 
March  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  June.  The  seal  herd  appears  to  be  massed  df 
the  coast  between  the  latitudes  of  Yokohama  and  Cape  Noishap  (the  easternpotat 
of  Tosso  Island)  in  March,  April,  and  May.  In  March  sealing  commeocos  off  Uondo 
Island  (Nipon) ;  in  latituae  36^,  where  seals  are  also  of  common  occorrence  in  April, 
but  they  are  then  moving  slowly  northward.  In  May  the  best  sealing  is  found  south 
and  east  of  Tesso  Island,  Cape  lerimo  (the  southeastern  point  of  Yesso)  being  afsTor- 
ite  sealing  around.  In  Jnne  they  are  usually  a  little  farther  north,  being  takss 
generally  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Yesso  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  Kariles.  Thej 
are  also  taken  in  Jnne  off  the  most  northerly  Euriles,  but  the  herd  is  then  farther  off 
shore  and  more  scattered. 

In  the  Japan  region  proper,  sealing  is  carried  on  from  the  coast  out  to  a  distance  of 
about  300  miles,  while  m  February  straggling  seals  have  been  taken  as  far  sontkai 
the  Benin  Islands.  Seals  occur  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  catches  having  been  made  tt 
several  points  there  and  in  La  Perouse  Straits  by  the  schooner  Penelope,  in  a  voyige 
around  Yesso  Island  during  the  past  season. 

Sealers  crossing  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  Yesso  Island  pick  np  seals  at  many 
points  between  Japan  and  the  longitude  of  180^.  In  June  and  July  scattered  baadi 
of  seals,  presumably  of  the  Commander  Islands  herd,  occur  500  or  600  miles  soatk  of 
the  western  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  charts  accompanying  my  report  on  the  fur-seal  fishery  for  1895  (Senate  Doco- 
ment  137,  part  2,  Fifty-fourth  Congress)  show  the  positions  where  seals  were  tales 
by  20  vessels  sealing  off  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Russia  during  the  past  four  yean. 

LATITUDE  IN  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SEAL  LIFE. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  most  of  the  points  in  the  life  history  of  the 
fur  seal  have  been  cleared  up,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  cleared  up  by 
direct  observation,  but  the  recent  activity  for  information  in  this  mat- 
ter resulted  also  in  a  vast  accumulation  of  misinformation  gathered  by 
and  from  persons  either  untrained  in  scientific  methods,  inexperienced 
in  this  particular  subject,  or  prejudiced  in  favor  qf  some  pet  theory,  or 
biased  by  political  considerations.  Tliis  unnatural  history  of  the  fur 
seal  has  caused  doubts  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
to  trust  to  the  literature  for  their  inforniation  as  to  the  truth  of  even 
some  of  the  most  easily  observed  and  mostr  firmly  established  facts. 
Renewed  investigations  have  therefore  become  desirable. 

Aside  from  the  mass  of  downright  misinformation,  a  good  deal  of 
harm  has  been  done  by  the  often  too  sweeping  generalizations  based 
upon  a  few  isolated  facts  and  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  true  relations 
of  the  latter  as  exceptions  and  not  as  rules. 

It  must  not  for  one  moment  be  iinagiTied  that  the  lines  are  as  tightly 
drawn  in  nature  as  in  many  books  and  reports.  It  will  probably  be 
possible  to  cite  more  or  less  isolated  occurrences  contrary  to  nearly 
every  habit  of  the  seals  as  generally  outlined.  These  exceptions  are 
not  frequent  enough  nor  important  enough  to  affect  the  general  result, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  investigations  which  have 
of  late  been  carried  on  by  the  American  Bering  Sea  Commission  and 
quite  recently  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  have  brought  oat 
correctly  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  life  history  of  the  seals. 

We  have  frequently  seen,  however,  that  the  various  exceptions  alluded 
to  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  coTitroversies  relating  to  this  theme 
as  particularly  essential,  thus  obscuring  the  main  questions,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  conditions  have  been  described  and  depicted  as  so  oni- 
form  and  stable  that  it  has  been  easy  for  the  opposite  side  to  controTert 
these  assertions,  thus  throwing  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  the  whole 
argument  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions.  It  may  be  useful, 
therefore,  to  review  a  few  of  these  questions. 
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A  protracted  stay  at  the  rookeries  reveals  two  facts.  The  one  which 
probably  first  impresses  the  observer  is  the  curious  stability  of  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  groups  of  breeding  seals,  especially  if  the  compari- 
sons be  made  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 
The  masses  of  seals  assume  certain  definite  shapes  which  in  many  cases 
have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  they 
are  lying.  Thus,  on  the  North  Keef  Rookery  on  Bering  Island,  a  very 
peculiar  feature  of  the  distribution  of  the  breeding  seals  this  summer 
was  a  narrow  band  of  seals  which  extended  obliquely  across  the  northern 
end  of  the  "  parade  ground,"  cutting  off  from  the  latter  a  small  oval 
portion,  visible  in  most  of  the  photographs  (pis.  19,  21,  22)  and  also 
indicated  in  the  map  (pi.  8),  and  connecting  the  masses  of  seals  on  the 
western  side  of  the  reef  with  those  on  the  eastern  side.  I  have  walked 
over  the  territory  thus  curiously  occupied  many  a  time,  but  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  difference  in  the  ground  which  will  account  for  this 
belt  or  answer  the  question  why  the  seals  do  not  also  occupy  the  bare 
oval  island  it  surrounds. 

To  appreciate  this  general  stability  of  the  outline,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  rookery  for  some  length  of  time. 
A  person  who  had  only  a  few  days  at  his  disposal  for  examining  the 
same  rookery  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
on  two  different  days,  or  at  different  hours  of  the  same  day,  the  outlines 
thus  referred  to  present  entirely  different  aspects,  and  if  he  offered 
photographs  in  evidence  of  this  fact  he  might  seemingly  prove  the 
instability  of  these  lines.  Thus,  the  "band"  of  seals  on  the  North  Reef 
Rookery  above  alluded  to  did  occasionally  entirely  disappear,  particu- 
larly during  the  warmer  portion  of  bright,  sunny  days,  or  after  the 
rookery  had  been  disturbed  by  a  recent  drive  (see  pi.  26). 

Nevertheless,  this  "band"  was  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  the 
seals  on  that  rookery.  Single  photographs  are  therefore  of  no  particu- 
lar value  for  comparison  from  year  to  year  unless  they  are  taken  by  a 
person  familiar  with  the  characteristic  distribution  and  the  view  is 
selected  by  him  for  that  particular  purpose.  The  main  reliance  must, 
therefore,  be  placed  ux>on  the  observer,  and  his  statements  must  be 
received  in  accordance  with  his  known  experience,  accuracy,  and 
intelligence. 

PBOPOBTIONATE  NUMBEB  OF  SBXBS  AND  AQBS  ON  BOOKEBIES. 

A  question  which  of  late  has  been  given  considerable  prominence  is 
that  of  the  relative  number  of  breeding  females  and  old  bulls  on  the 
rookeries.  Upon  this,  and  upon  the  closely  connected  one  as  to  the 
number  of  females  a  bull  is  able  to  serve,  there  has  been  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion.^  My  experience  this  summer  leads  me  to  the  belief 
that,  on  the  whole,  a  bull  is  able  to  take  care  of  as  many  females  as  he 
can  keep  around  him.  There  is  undoubtedly  great  individual  differ- 
ences in  this  repect,  some  bulls  being  stronger  than  others,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  safely  asserted,  as  a  rule,  that  the  procreative  power  of  the  bull 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  his  general  physical  strength.  I  think  it  also 
sound  to  assume  that,  as  a  rule,  a  bull  physically  strong  enough  to  live 
through  the  winter  gales  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  winter  wanderings 

'  While  maintaining  that  the  valne  of  the  gaeeses  a8  to  the  namher  of  females  a  boll 
is  able  to  serve  is  of  necessity  very  dabions,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Klnge,  who  for 
eight  years  spent  the  summer  apon  Tiuleni  Island  with  the  seals  practically  under 
his  very  eyes  the  whole  season,  informed  me  this  summer  that  '*he  does  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  twenty-five  females  to  a  bull  are  in  the  least  too  many/'  though 
be  did  not  venture  to  guess  at  the  maximum. 
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and  to  retam  to  his  place  on  Lfae  rookery  if)  alio  strong  enough  to  foM 
his  duty  there.  I  have  pnrposely  empbaaized  "  on  the  whole"  and  "m 
a  rule,"  because  I  can  easily  imagine  individual  caaee  of,  for  inetMCt, 
aooidentally  castrated  bulls,  or  old  feeble  ones  who  might  have  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  unusually  favorable  conditions  during  their  winter 
migrations,  eto.,  and  because  I  am  quite  wiUiug  to  admit  that  a  niiulHt 
of  sueh  bulla  may  be  found  on  each  rookery.  These  exceptions,  ko«- 
ever,  do  not  materially  alter  the  at>ove  propositions  as  relatiug  to  tk« 
whole  poputatioii  of  the  rookery. 

The  train  of  reasoning  which  led  me  to  the  above  ooDcluaionB  is  m 
follows;  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  my  observations  this  summr 
on  the  Oommander  Islands  establish  the  t'aiits  (1)  that  the  decre«Mii 
t^  killable  seals  was  most  marked  on  Copper  Island;  (2)  that  than 
WHB  a  full  complement  of  pups  a»  compared  with  breeding  females  db 
both  islands;  (3)  that  there  watt  an  ample  supply  of  bulls,  old  and 
yonng,  on  Copper  Island,  while  on  Bering  Island  they  were  maeh  Iw 
numerous  as  compared  with  tlie  tinmber  of  females.  I  waa  informad 
that  the  latter  condition  wax  not  pe<;uliar  to  the  present  year  (ISOa) 
alone,  and  it  is  also  particularly  mentioned  in  Mr.  Grebuitski's  report 
dor  1893.  It  would  th(;refore  seem  ae  if  the  different  pro)>ortions  be- 
tween the  sexes  on  the  two  islands  have  had  do  visible  intlaeace  up«i 
the  number  of  pups  born. 

The  soundness  of  the  above  deductions  may  receive  corrobtvatioi, 
or  the  reverse,  by  observations  on  the  South  Itookery  on  Bering  Island 
in  1896.  On  tjiat  rookery  tlie  disproportion  between  the  two  sexes  wm 
excessive  in  1896.  According  to  reliable  information,  the  nanibfir  of 
bulls  OR  the  whole  rookery  did  not  exceed  five.'  Judging  from  what  I 
saw  of  this  rookery  during  two  visits,  I  should  place  the  number  of 
breeding  females  at  about  tiW,  possibly  only  600.  It  would  be  a  <»mpat- 
alively  easy  matter  to  observe  this  year  whether  the  number  of  popi 
born  be  very  markedly  small  iu  proportion  to  the  number  of  femakt 
hauling  out. 

On  t^e  large  rookeries  it  is  dif1icttlt,if  not  impossible,  for  variow 
reasons,  to  correctly  esti  ma  to  the  average  proportion  between  tbebnlU 
and  the  females,  and  particularly  so  on  Bering  Island^  because  tkt 
bachelors  to  so  great  an  extent  haul  up  between  the  breeding  t'emalM- 
Mixed  in  among  the  latt'i'r  in  tliis  way,  it  is  next  to  impossible  at  Ion; 
range  to  say,  with  any  apjiroach  to  wcnracy,  wh»t  the  pmportian 
between  thetie  two  classes  is.^  In  general,  the  difBculty  lies  in  tbefact 
that  the  individual  harems  differ  so  grently  in  size.  Thus,  during  the 
visit  to  Kishotchnaya  Itooberj',  Bering  Ishmd,  on  July  9,  Mr.  Grebnit- 
Bki  counted  several  harems  which  contained  all  the  way  from  12  to 99 
females  or  more.  But  tliere  is  still  another  serious  difflcnlty,  whicliiB 
due  to  the  constant  going  and  coming  of  the  females,  so  that  the  naa- 
ber  of  fbmales  in  the  individual  harem  fluctuates  between  0  and  tbt 
maximum,  according  to  the  time  of  dnyor  condition  of  weather.  Tlins, 
on  the  ICth  of  July,  on  the  same  rookery,  I  counted  a  harem  having  IS 

>  When  I  Tliit«d  the  t«okery  on  Angnst  17  the  bulls  had  already  loft.  It  w* 
nuDorediii  tharillnt^e  tiiat  them  bad  onl]-be«a  one  biill,  bnt  Nikanar  Giif^ri^.tlM 
nfttive  in  obarge  of  the  killing  there,  iDfurmeil  me  that  tbe-aotaal  DiiDiker  tna  Gt*. 

'It  ii  held  by  Borae  that  the  natives  li»veBiich»  marvelousl.v  keen  eye  and  discriml- 
nsting  power  aa  to  euable  them,  at  lea't,  to  mnke  xnch  nn  i.-Btiuiate.  At  ooe  tioi*  t 
accepted  tbia  ae  a  mntter  of  t'aitb,  but  my  experience  1a«t  snmtner— to  be  detailed 
fdrtbei  on— baa  oonTiiired  me  that  the  natives  are  not  pBrtictilarly  gifted  in  tW 
reepect.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  their  eNtiniates  ate  nbout  as  much  Knf'asnork  aa  dul 
of  tbe  white  people,  only  that  from  tbofr  greater  familiarity  ititli  the  croaod  uti 
the  sealg  tfaey  are  apt  to  gdeaa  more  cloaely. 
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females,  which,  upon  a  recount  a  few  hoars  later  contained  23,  <^  while 
some  of  the  other  bulls  were  entirely  deserted.''^ 

I  have  above  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  at  a  great 
distance  between  the  females  and  the  killable  bachelors  when  mixed  on 
the  breeding  ground.  The  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  these  two  classes 
alone.  The  experts  profess  to  be  able  to  separate  the  bachelors  into 
yearlings,  2-year-olds,  3-year-olds,  4year-olds,  and  S-year-olds^  and  in 
the  descriptions  and  discussions  we  find  these  classes  mentioned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  impression  that  they  are  easily  recognized 
on  the  rookery  or  the  killing  ground,  but  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  facts.  With  hundreds  of  dead  seals  before  me,  I  have  been  nnable 
to  draw  any  line  between  the  various  ages,  nor  has  anybody  present 
been  able  to  point  them  out  to  me. 

I  have  submitted  elsewhere  in  this  report  a  series  of  weights  of  skins 
(p.  109)  which  shows  beyond  a  question  that  there  is  an  unbroken  series 
of  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  The  whol6  question  resolves 
itself  into  a  mental  sorting  of  the  killable  seals  into  a  number  of  classes, 
calling  the  smallest  2-yearolds,  the  largest  5-year-olds,  and  roughly 
distributing  those  in  between  among  their  respective  classes.  The 
yearlings,  however,  form  a  fairly  well-marked  class  by  themselves,  as 
do,  of  course,  the  bulls — features  not  apparent  in  the  tables  of  skin 
weights  alluded  to,  from  the  fact  that  these  classes  are  not  killed. 

The  fact  that  even  the  natives  are  not  always  able  to  tell  the  female 
from  the  bachelors  on  the  rookeries  was  curiously  proven  to  me  one  day 
at  Olinka,  Copper  Island,  when  Aleksander  Zaikof  and  the  chief, 
Sergei  Sushkof,  had  a  somewhat  heated  controversy  over  the  question 
whether  a  certain  body  of  seals  on  the  Urili  Kamen  Rookery  consisted 
of  bachelors  or  females.  Both  of  the  men  are  among  the  most  experi- 
enced and  intelligent  on  the  island.  Yet  it  was  only  because  Sushkof 
had  been  stationed  the  whole  season  at  Glinka,  while  Zaikof  only 
arrived  with  us  the  day  previous,  that  he  was  regarded  to  be  in  the 
right. 

But  even  at  closer  range  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
sexes.  On  the  killing  ground,  where  the  teeth  of  the  seals  are  easily 
seen,  there  is,  of  course,  no  special  difficulty,  and  mistakes  are  seldom 
made;  not  so  in  the  drives,  however. 

During  a  small  drive  at  Glinka,  Copper  Island,  August  8, 1895,  about 
300  seals  were  made  to  cross  the  mountain  pass  (about  800  feet)  in  three 
main  divisions,  no  less  than  30  grown  men  taking  part  in  the  driving. 
Halfway  up  one  of  the  men  declared  that  there  was  a  "matka''  in  the 
drive.  It  was  questioned,  but  upon  closer  scrutiny  he  was  found  to  be 
right.  It  was  not  until  the  iinal  sorting  before  the  killing  took  place 
that  several  females  were  discovered  in  the  flock. 

As  an  additional  indication  of  the  lack  of  definition  of  the  different 
classes  of  seals  as  expressed  in  their  sizes,  I  append  a  few  tables  of 
measurements  taken  from  the  freshly  killed  animals. 

1  Tbe  nnmbor  of  animals  and  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  on  North  Rookery,  Bering 
Island,  dnriug  July,  1893,  as  qaoted  by  Dr.  Slunin  (Promsyl.  Bog.  Kam.  Sakh. 
Komand.,  p.  9),  from  tbe  official  journal  of  the  overseer  ^offitsisQni  dnevnik  nadzira- 
telia)  are  worse  than  useless.  The  nnmeration  by  the  overseer  in  qnostion  is  the 
worst  kind  of  ffneaswork,  if  not  entirely  tictitioas.  Dr.  Slunin's  remark  that  the 
oonclasi<ms  to  be  made  from  those  figures  would  be  strange  (stranni)  la  certainly 
appropriate. 
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H 


MeasuremmiU  (in  millimeUn)  of  fur  $eal$  {Callotaria  urHna),  Bering  Island,  Nwik 

Rookery,  July  SO,  1882. 


I    I 


No. 


4. 

5. 

0. 

7, 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Sex. 


Male.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Total 
length. 


I,7fl0 
1,600 
1,500 
1,550 
1,430 
1,:)90 
1,.180 
1,345 
1.340 

1,  h;«) 

1,260 
1, 250 
1,205 
1,'JiO 
1,  IH5 
1,180 
1.170 
!,140 
1,125 
1.100 
1,035 


Fore 

Hind 

lega. 

legs. 

495 

555 

465 

475 

480 

495 

390 

490 

430 

465 

390 

470 

400 

455 

360 

455 

870 

440 

360 

440 

405 

450 

360 

400 

325 

410 

292 

380 

300 

385 

330 

415 

345 

400 

815 

395 

350 

385 

800 

355 

255 

340 

Oirtli 

bebind 

fore  Ie|(8. 


910 

mo 

880 


TOO 


796 
800 
820 
870 
710 
780 
775 
700 
750 
810 
750 
700 
730 
710 
620 


Noaeto 

Note  to 

eye. 

etf. 

105 

a: 

06 

» 

96 

ift 

92 

m 

83 

Wi 

as 

\m 

86 

ITJ 

90 

175 

90 

m 

sa 

Ifi 

85 

IS 

a 

\m 

82 

175 

75 

IC 

68 

la 

85 

\m 

88 

Iff 

75 

Iff 

85 

1B4 

75 

Iff 

73 

ISi 

MeasuremenU  {in  tn^ltmetera)  of  specimens  of  fur  seals  collected  for  the  United  Staitf 
National  Maseum  at  Xorth  Kookery,  Bering  Island,  August  SO^  188S, 


Total  length 

From  uoae  to  end  of  outstrotch- 
ed  hind  feet 

From  noae  to  armpit 

From  nose  to  eye 

From  nose  to  ear 

Distance  between  eyes 

Distance  between  ears 

Length  of  ear 

Length  of  longest  miistAche 
bristle 

Length  of  fore  limb 

AVidth  of  fore  foot 

Length  of  hind  limb 

Width  of  hind  foot  at  tsirsus. . 

Width  of  hind  foot  ar  end  of 
toes 

Average  length  of  toe  tlapA — 

Length  of  toll 

Distance  between  tips  of  out- 
stretched fore  limbfl 

Girth  of  neck  behind  the  ears . . 

Girth  over  the  shoulders 

Girth  behind  fore  limbs 

Qirth  in  firont  of  hind  limbs. . . . 


No. 

2519, 

male. 


1,405 

2,605 

1.125 

110 

214 

08 

183 

52 

195 

530 
215 
615 
130 

250 

230 

55 

1,770 

580 

1.15U 

1,260 

475 


No. 
2520, 
male. 


1,930 

2.450 
980 

98 
213 
104 
178 

62 

113 

540 
223 
697 
135 

285 

230 

60 

1,740 
598 
1,205 
1,155 
480 


No. 
2521. 
fe- 
male. 

No. 

2522, 
male. 

1,283 

1,495 

1,650 

1,986 

685 

780 

67 

78 

168 

183 

70 

81 

138 

150 

46 

53 

125 

185 

345 

500 

123 

160 

415 

485 

95 

112 

170 

245 

162 

190 

53 

55 

1,205 

1,445 

405 

475 

750 

950 

780 

850 

280 

880 

No. 
2523, 
male. 


1,475 

i.m 

775 
90 

173 
72 

140 
53 

177 
515 
165 
607 
113 

202 

196 

65 


1,370   1,085 


No. 
2524, 
male. 


1,286 

1.665 
660 

80 
158 

71 
188 

47 

105 
395 
125 
420 
85 

177 

161 

47 


No. 
2625, 
male. 


470 
930 
790 
865 


405 
820 
740 
295 


1,085 

1,890 
605 

72 
154 

70 
120 

39 

95 

300 

107 

850 

60 

160 

115 

46 

960 
300 
680 
625 
245 


No. 
2526. 
fe- 
male. 


1,025 

1,256 
520 

60 
148 

70 
125 

46 

87 
305 
117 
205 

70 

155 

102 

67 

865 
355 
600 
565 
225 


No. 
2527, 
pup. 

800 

1,040 
410 
56 
120 
59 
99 
88 

70 
255 

100 

216 

66 

135 
88 
25 

705 
330 
455 
450 
197 


No. 


pap. 


800 

U080 
427 

50 
120 

66 
104 

42 

87 


275 
87 

138 

85 


720 
832 
480 
425 
196 


SS9. 
pap. 


Its 

Iff 

» 

in 

54 
ff 

e 


2K 


13 

« 
39 

65a 
4M 
4« 
445 

Iff 


Measurements  {in  millimeters)  of  two  gray  pups,  taken  at  Xorth  Rookery,  Bering  Islaad, 

October  B6,  ISSi, 


s  i* 


Tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail. . 
Tip  of  nose  to  fore  tlippers 

Fore  tlippers 

Hind  legs 

Tip  of  nose  to  eye 

Tail 

Girth  behind  fore  flipp'-rs. 


No.  1097, 

mole, 
88  pounds. 


886 
425 
295 
276 
65 
27 
630 


NaliBI^ 

female. 

SOponndi. 


M5 
375 
96 

43 

m 

15 
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VIRILITY  OF  BULLS. 

While  there  is  thas  shown  to  be  a  certain  instability  in  the  rookery 
outlines  and  quite  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  various  classes  and  stages 
of  the  seals,  except  in  a  general  way,  there  is  observable  a  similar  lack 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  habits  as  described  by  many  writers,  though 
these  may  upon  the  whole  be  correct.  No  doubt,  for  instance,  many  of 
the  old  bulls  on  the  rookery,  especially  early  in  the  season,  stand  up 
bravely  without  retreating,  even  against  a  number  of  men,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  a  good  many  of  them  do  not.  Lest  the  more  cowardly 
conduct  of  some  bulls  should  be  charged  to  an  alleged  lack  of  vitality 
in  those  of  the  present  generation,  I  will  only  quote  what  I  wrote 
immediately  after  my  visit  to  the  North  Eeef  Kookery,  Bering  Island, 
on  June  5,  1883: 

Between  200  and  300  old  bulls  were  scattered  aU  over  the  ground,  some  sleeping, 
some  fighting;  others  rose  up,  somewhat  uneasy  at  our  approach;  others,  again, 
galloped  away  as  fast  as  their  short  feet  would  carry  them,  plunging  headlong  into 
the  water.  A  few  would  make  a  bold  stand  for  some  moments  and  roar  at  ns,  bat 
they  soon  tamed ,  scekingto  escape.  None  of  those  we  approached  very  closely  would 
keep  their  positions. 

I  may  cite  another  instance  from  a  date  much  later  in  the  season,  but 
yet  at  a  time  when  the  females  required  the  full  attention  of  the  bulls 
and  on  a  rookery  where  the  latter  were  plentiful  and  vigorous.  The 
observation  was  made  in  Sikatchinskaya  Bay,  Palata  Eookery,  Oopper 
Island.  Mr.  Qrebnitski  had  landed  on  a  rock  in  the  rookery  to  take  a 
couple  of  photographs,  while  I,  with  the  men,  remained  in  the  boat. 
The  tbllowing  is  aii  abstract  from  my  diary  of  August  3, 1895: 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  females  from  all  around  rushed  into  the 
water  pell  mell,  while  the  old  bulls  were  running  to  and  fro  trying  to  keep  them 
back,  though  in  some  oases  taking  the  panic  themselves  and  following  the  example 
of  the  females,  who  made  the  water  fairly  boil  around  the  boat  by  their  jumping. 
On  the  nearest  rocks  hundreds  of  black  pups  were  huddled  together  as  close  as 
they  oould  staud,  feariug  to  go  into  deep  water;  but,  finally  driven  into  it  by  the 
advance  of  the  photographing  party,  they  swam  with  the  utmost  ease.  Of  all  the 
many  seals  covering  tue  rocks  around  us  when  we  first  arrived,  only  two  kept  their 
places.  These  were  an  old  bull  and  a  matka  in  heat.  Our  boat  was  lying  within  20 
leet  of  them,  yet  they  did  not  mind  us,  and  the  courting — the  female  did  the  courting — 
went  on,  although  our  presence  evidently  acted  souiewhat  depreasinglyon  the  male, 
who  anxiously  kept  an  eye  upon  us,  while  yet  unwilling  to  leave  the  female.  Occasion- 
ally he  screwed  up  enough  courage  to  face  us  and  roar  defiantly,  but  as  we  approached 
t'O  within  10  feet  and  I  got  up  in  the  boat  to  tire  my  camera  at  him  he  suddenly 
thought  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  and  plumped  headlong  into  the 
water  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  rock.  He  came  out  and  up  on  the  rook,  however,  a 
few  minutes  later  and  shook  the  water  out  of  his  fur,  but  the  female  had  apparently 
become  disgusted  with  him,  for,  iu  spite  of  our  retreating,  she  went  into  the  water 
shortly  after  he  had  returned  to  her.    He  then  also  left  for  good. 

DO  ALL  BAOHELOBS  HAUL  OUTf 

The  general  impression,  as  derived  both  from  the  printed  rex>orts  and 
oral  communications,  seems  to  be  that  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
the  bachelors  haul  out  on  the  beaches  during  the  season.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  say  whether  each  individual  bachelor  does 
haul  out  at  least  once  during  the  season,  or  whether  some  of  them  stay 
in  the  water  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  my  observations  lead  me 
to  believe  that  only  a  smaller  portion  of  the  whole  body  of  bachelors 
haul  out  at  any  one  time.  That  a  good  many  of  the  seals  in  the  water 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  rookeries  are  bachelors,  I  know 
from  personal  observation,  for  the  two  sexes  are  more  easily  distin- 
guished at  a  distance  while  in  the  water  than  on  the  rocks.    These 
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Erobably  all  haul  out  »t  some  time  or  another.  Bat  tbe  qnestioD  is, 
•oes  the  bulk  of  tbe  bachelors  met  with  on  the  feeding  groandsiDd 
far  away  from  tbe  rookeries  during  the  breeding  seaBon  also  haal  ontl 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  do  not,  for  the  following  reason: 

While  it  is  true  that  the  great  rookery  on  Bering  Island  was  new 
before  "raked  and  suraped"  for  the  last  bachelor  seal  aa  it  was  dnrii; 
the  past  season,  yet  it  is  not  denied  that  a  similar  difficulty  in  gatba 
ing  the  requisite  number  of  killables  has  been  going  on  for  a  conpleof 
years,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Now,  if  intelligent  »nd  honea 
persons  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1894  had  been  asked,  while  view- 
ing that  rookery,  whether  there  were,  say,  18,00U  bachelor  seals  (oatsidt 
the  pups  of  that  year)  in  sight  or  within  a  comparatively  short  disUiini 
they  would  be  obliged  to  answer  no.  Tlie  ijuestiou  then  becomes  yts- 
tinent:  Whence,  then,  came  the  Q,(H)0  bachelors  killed  in  1895  oa  iliU 
rookery  [hardly  any  yearlings  showed  up  at  all)  and  the  probable  othci 
9,000  that  perished  during  the  winter  by  being-  killed  by  the  pelagit 
sealers  or  otherwisef  The  bulk  of  these  18,I)U<)  must  have  stayed  uway 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  island,  and  as  bachelor  wait 
are  not  known  to  haul  out  in  great  bodies  very  far  from  tbe  bree<ling 
grounds  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  stayed  at  sea. 

To  fally  weigh  this  answer  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  iit 
bachelor  seals,  especially  the  younger  classes,  have  no  Ainctions  to  per- 
form on  land  during  the  breeding  season  I  do  not  believe  that  a  siiigk 
good  reason  cau  be  advanced  in  defense  of  a  proposition  that  the  haul 
ing  oat  of  the  bachelor  is  of  any  advantage  t«  the  individual.  Nordn«e 
it  seem  probable  that  all  the  bachelor  seals  are  subject  to  a  very^ts*- 
fog  desire  to  go  ashore  until  tbe  sexual  instinct  is  awakened.  Tht 
hauling  out  on  dry  land  by  any  immature  seal  is,  therefore,  only  Uif 
result  of  the  habit  having  been  inherited.  It  is  therefore  likely  tot* 
of  very  varied  intensity,  and  there  is  nothing  intriiisically  improbiblF 
in  admitting  that  this  habit  in  some,  or  even  iii  many,  isoulyawakeni:^ 
at  the  approach  of  sesnal  maturity.  It  must,  fiirthermore,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  bachelor  seals  require  an  abundance  of  food  no  lessthu 
the  females.  The  nursing  of  the  young  makes  It  imperative  for  tbe 
latter  to  visit  the  distant  feedin?  grounds,  but  also  to  return  regnlarlj 
to  the  rookery.  The  bachelor  seal,  on  the  other  hand,  in  contradistiiK- 
tion  to  the  old  fat  bulls  remaining  the  entire  season  on  the  rookery, 
needs  a  big  food  supply  berause  he  is  growing;  but  different  from  tlie 
female,  he  has  no  individual  business  on  the  rookery.  Of  course,  while 
there  is  no  advantage  Ui  the  individnal  baclielur  in  hauling  out,  tbei« 
is  an  advantage  to  the  species,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  strengthen  tiie 
Inherited  habit  which  insures  the  retnru  of  the  nei^e.'isary  number  of 
breeding  males  at  a  later  age  to  their  respective  rookeries,  bnt  thi* 
proposition  does  not  involve  any  necessity  for  all  to  do  so. 

The  above  observations  and  reflections,  whiiih  are  chiefly  anbniitted 
in  order  to  emphasize  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  a  certain  latitndf 
in  the  habits  of  the  seals,  I  am  now  going  to  follow  up  with  a  series  of 
special  observations  upon  certain  phases  of  fur-seal  life  which  I  made 
during  the  investigations  of  last  summer.  They  are  in  part  corrobor* 
tive  of  observations  made  hy  investigators  in  other  localities,  jtarticu 
larly  the  Pribilof  Islands,  while,  in  ])art,  opposed  to  the  opinions  held 
by  some  other  observers.  In  so  far  as  this  diversity  of  opinion  affects 
t'a-tain  theories  only,  my  deductions  will  stand  or  fall  n]>on  their  own 
lo;ic;  but  where  there  is  a  disHgreement  as  to  the  facts  I  beg  tojemiod 
mp  readers  that  the  facts,  as  here  set  forth,  only  relate  to  the  conditionB 
t'oand  on  the  Commander  Islands  and  more  particularly  on  Beriug 
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Island.  If  the  facts  observed  by  me  differ  from  those  estabhshed  by 
others,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  one  of  the  two  observations 
is  erroneous.  I  will  again  recall  the  fact  of  the  bachelors  mixing 
among  the  females  and  the  consequent  driving  of  the  latter  on  Bering 
Island  in  order  to  show  there  are  differences  between  the  conditions 
there  and  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

FOOD  OF  SEALS  AT  THE  ISLANDS  AND  EXOBEMENTS  ON  THE 

BOOKEBIES. 

The  question  as  to  what  animals  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the 
fur  seals  can  not  be  solved  positively  on  the  rookeries.  My  investiga- 
tions last  summer  corroborated  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  ago 
and  tally  with  those  of  others,  viz,  empty  stomachs  with  a  few  stones 
in  them,  and  occasionally  a  few  beaks  of  cephalopods  or  very  rarely 
the  backbone  of  some  unlucky  fish.  Since,  however,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  bachelor  seals  on  account  of  their  growth  must  neces- 
sarily take  a  great  deal  of  food  during  the  summer,  the  above  negative 
result  does  prove  pretty  positively  that  the  seals  on  the  Commander 
Islands  must,  a«  a  rule^  obtain  their  food  so  far  from  the  islands  that 
it  is  thoroughly  digested  before  they  return  to  the  hauling  grounds. 

I  emphasize  again  the  ^^as  a  rule,"  because  there  are  single  observa- 
tions to  the  contrary.  Thus,  I  was  informed  on  Bering  Island  that 
once  on  the  South  Rookery  a  flock  of  bachelors  was  so  full  of  octopods 
that  they  vomited  up  quantities  of  these  mollusks  while  being  driven. 

It  is  true  the  statement  that  the  bachelor  seals  must  necessarily  feed 
because  they  are  in  a  stage  of  continued  growth  is  a  purely  theoretical 
one,  and  it  has  been  seriously  denied  that  they  feed  during  the  season  to 
any  much  greater  extent  than  the  old  bulls.  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion is  quoted  the  observation  by  the  British  Bering  Sea  commissioners 
(Eep.  Brit.  Coinm.,  p.  42)  as  to  the  absence  of  excrementitious  matter 
upon  the  rookeries.  Though  my  observations,  more  ])articularly  on  the 
Commander  Islands,  do  not  agree  with  theirs,  or  Bryant's,  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  their  accuracy  on  that  account,  but  I  do  maintain  that 
their  negative  result  does  not  prove  anything,  while  my  positive  obser- 
vations to  the  contrary  do  prove  that  the  seals  take  nourishment 
throughout  the  season.     And  now  for  my  facts. 

Anyone  examining  the  carcasses  on  the  killing  grounds  immediately 
after  the  killing  can  not  help  observing  that  a  good  many  of  the  dead 
seals  at  the  moment  they  were  slain  had  voided  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  ocher-yellow  excrement  of  a  creamy  consistency.  This  observa- 
tion I  have  not  only  nuule  on  the  Commander  Islands  at  every  killing  I 
have  there  witnessed  (and  the  unpleasantness  of  handling  the  seals  thus 
soiled  has  very  vividly  impressed  my  mind),  but  also  on  St.  Paul  Island 
during  the  only  drive  it  was  my  privilege  to  follow  there,  viz,  on  June 
20,  1895.    Here  is  the  entry  relating  to  the  latter  observation : 

Mr.  True  aftorwards  opened  a  number  of  stomachs  without  finding  any  food  in 
them,  and  I  opened  one,  which  had  just  voided  a  quantity  of  fluid  excrement,  with 
similar  result.    Quite  a  number  of  seals  voided  excrement  of  like  nature. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1895,  Mr.  Grebuitski  and  I  landed  and  estab- 
lished our  camp  at  Babinski  Padjom,  Glinka  Eookery,  Copper  Island, 
on  the  former  hauling  ground  of  the  bachelors.  A  few  half  bulls  only 
were  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bay — ^all  that  was  now  left  of 
this  rookery.    Here  are  the  words  of  the  diary : 

After  supper  I  went  over  to  the  euHtern  end  of  the  bay,  whore  the  polusikatchi 
above  aUuded  Xo  had  been  lying  (for  upon  our  settling  down  in  their  neighborhood 
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all  of  tbem  soo^lit  sarety  in  the  sea).  The  entire  narrow  and  ateep  beach  wM 
lines  the  preci|>itouB  cliffs  (300  feet  and  more)  formiiig  the  ooaat  here  cuoiiHirf 
rounded  atonea  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  marhle  to  that  of  a  uaan'a  h«ad,  IM 
avera^intl^  perhaps,  that  of  a  Qst,  and  of  a  lifjht-gray  color.  On  this  paail-pij 
ground  the  station  uf  eaoh  half  hull  was  clenriy  marked  with  a  brown  Btain,  aodiC 
around  patches  of  neuiifluid  exorementa  were  found  iu  various  atagea  of  diying  if 
and  disintegration.  The  freshest  excrements  were  uf  a  hlaokisfa- brown  color  iitdil 
a  very  penetratinK  ftnd  disagrei^ahle  odor,  while  the  dried  ones  were  of  a  pals  jnl 
oolor.  In  spite  oi  the  hmuidity  of  the  climate,  things  on  the  beaches  dry  np  rcnud- 
able  fast  and  thoroughly,  bnt  I  suppose  it  is  partly  due  to  the  perfect  drainipW 
Uie  sandy  or  pebbly  beaehea.  '  '  "  The  fact  is  that  the  exoremeuts  eontia 
comparatively  few  solids  and  are  easily  dissipated. 

TliiB  obtervatiou  ia  particularly  conclasive  becaase  it  sbowed  at  ttii 
well -deH lied  station  of  eivcb  half  bull  (hauling  up  much  after  tlie  &ab 
ion  of  the  old  bulls)  a  quantity  of  tecal  matter  iu  tbe  various  stagvot 
disintegnition,  from  that  of  the  semifluid,  nearly  fresh  exoruuent,  to 
the  dry  and  odorless  "chip."  Taken  as  late  as  August  2,  yet  a  conffld- 
erable  time  before  the  close  of  the  seaaou,  it  has  a  very  itnporUot 
bearing  upon  the  qnestiou. 

The  tbii'd  and  laHteutry  iu  my  dinry  iu  regard  to  this  matter  is  dtted 
August  22,  and  relates  to  what  took  place  daring  the  big  drive  on  thit 
date  on  the  North  Keef  Koukery,  Bering  Island,  which  was  witnessed 
by  the  ofElcers,  including  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Lloyd  Thomas,  of  Her  Brit 
ish  Majesty's  ship  i'orpoine.    It  reads  as  follows: 

There  waa  another  matter  to  which  I  called  the  apeolal  attoDtion  of  the  Engliik 
gentlemen  while  we  were  on  the  rookery,  viz,  the  preaeuoe — and  very  offeniinl; 
smelling  presence — of  semiHntd  excrements  on  the  rocks,  particularlj  mentiolliif 
the  oppoMte  observation  of  the  lirttish  eommiasioner*.  In  fact,  the  feoal  mstUt 
waa  making  it  very  slippery  iu  places. 

The  argument  derived  from  the,  alleged  absence  of  ezurementitaooa 
matter  on  the  rookeries  is  consequently  disposed  of.  It  maybeveH 
to  add  the  remark  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  of  the  feces 
are  voided  at  sea  before  hauling  np,  aud  that,  in  coujunction  with  tlieir 
fluid  nature,  this  explanation  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  factthit 
its  presence  on  the  rookeries  is  not  more  obvioos. 

As  already  remarked  above,  observations  on  the  rookeries  are  not 
apt  to  furnish  positive  data  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bulk  of  the  food  of 
Commander  Islands  fur  seals.  That  they  eat  cephalopoda  is  proven  bf 
the  occasional  presence  of  the  beaks  in  their  stomaohs,  as  well  as  bf 
the  above-quoted  instance  on  the  South  Itookery.  It  is  also  poni- 
ble  that  Mr.  Orebnitski's  suggestion  is  correct,  that  the  presence  of 
pebbles  in  the  stomachs  ia  largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  tbiit 
they  are  swallowed  together  with  the  octopods  holding  ou  to  them 
That  they  also  eat  fish,  at  least  occasionally,  is  also  unquestionable. 
But  the  following  facts  will  as  unquestionably  show  that  salmon  and 
cod,  at  least,  do  not  furnish  any  portion  of  the  regular  stuumer  diet  of 
the  Commander  Islands  seals  worth  mentioning: 

It  may  not  be  very  much  to  the  point  to  observe  that  three  spMitt 
of  salmon  ( Oiicorhynchus)  abound  in  all  the  rivers  on  Bering  Island, 
and  that  the  fur  seals  are  not  observed  to  feed  upon  them  at  the  moutlu 
of  these  rivers;  bnt  the  fact  that  the  largest  salmon  river  of  theialand, 
the  Saranna  River,  is  situated  less  than  7  miles  firom  the  largest  seal 
rookery  without  the  seals  coming  over  there  to  feed  upon  the  euonnosi 
numbers  of  salmon  ascending  that  river  is  proof  conclusive.  The  river 
»id  the  Ashing  establishment  of  the  natives  at  Saranna  have  beeD 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report,  so  that  it  will  safiice  in  the  present 
sonuectiou  to  recall  the  statement  that  the  annual  catoh  in  that  river 
ilone  varies  between  20,000  and  100,000  salunoD. 
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Am  for  the  codfish,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  they  are  common 
right  off  the  great  North  Rookery  of  Bering  Island.  On  September  16, 
1895,  we  were  anchored  in  10  fathoms  of  water  less  than  a  mile  from 
Sivatch]^  Kamen  and  within  hearing  of  the  roar  from  the  rookery.  A 
single  cod  line  over  the  side  of  the  steamer  for  a  couple  of  hours 
brought  up  three-fourths  of  a  barrel  of  codfish. 

BFFEOT  OP  DBIVINO. 

One  of  the  questions  to  which  I  paid  special  attention  during  the  past 
summer  was  that  of  the  effect  of  driving  upon  the  vitality  of  the  seals. 
It  has  been  variously  asserted  that  the  repeated  driving  of  the  male 
se^s  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  has  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  the  pro- 
creative  power  of  the  bulls  and  the  consequent  degeneration  and  partial 
decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries.  It  has  also  been 
hinted  that  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  driving  the  seals  on  the 
Pribilofs  and  on  the  Commander  Islands  might  account  for  the  apparent 
lesser  diminution  of  the  seals  on  the  latter  islands.  The  question  is 
therefore  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  was  in  order  to  specially 
make  a  direct  comparison  between  the  methods  employed  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Eussian  side  that  I  asked  to  be  enabled  to  land  on  St.  Paul 
Island  and  witness  a  drive  there  before  proceeding  to  the  Commander 
Islands.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  submit  a  description  of  this  drive, 
which,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  the  agents  of  the  company  and  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  follow  on  June  26, 
1895. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  hazardous  to  base  any  far-reaching  conclusions 
upon  one  single  drive.  As  Mr.  F.  W,  True  was  going  to  follow  up  simi- 
lar studies  on  St.  Paul  Island  during  the  whole  of  the  followiiig  season, 
he  kindly  assented  to  accompany  me  on  the  present  occasion,  so  that 
he  might  afterward  inform  me  how  the  drive  we  were  going  to  take  part 
in  might  compare  for  severity  with  those  which  were  to  follow  later, 
and  which  I  myself  would  not  be  able  to  inspect. 

At  9  p.  m.  on  June  25,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stanley-Brown,  the  general 
agent  of  the  company,  we  started  for  Polavina  Rookery  in  abuckboard 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  strong  mules.  The  road  was  to  a  great  extent  still 
covered  with  snow  and  water,  compelling  the  driver  to  pick  his  way  in 
the  dark  over  hills  and  marshes.  After  a  trying  ride  of  two  hours, 
during  which  it  was  a  wonder  that  we  were  not  upset  and  spilled  by 
the  roadside  or  into  the  water  which  surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  we 
arrived  safely  at  the  hut,  where  we  found  a  party  of  nine  Aleuts  who 
had  preceded  us.  After  a  fitful  slumber  on  the  benches  in  front  of  the 
cooking  stove,  we  turned  out  with  our  gang  at  2  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing and  proceeded  to  the  hauling  ground,  where  we  could  hardly  dis- 
cern the  various  objects  in  the  hazy  gray  light  of  the  early  morning.  I 
quote  now  from  my  diary,  written  a  few  hours  later: 

We  moYe  stealthily  along  the  margin  of  the  breeding  ground,  which  is  oocapied 
by  angrily  beUowing  bulls,  a  few — a  very  few— females,  and  still  fewer  pups,  cut- 
ting off  a  small  herd  of  bachelor  seals  that  are  skirting  the  inner  edge  of  the  breeding 
grounds.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  we  make  a  sudden  spurt,  Mr.  True  and  I  running 
at  fall  speed  with  the  Aleuts  for  the  water's  edge,  thns  cutting  off  another  crowd 
of  bachelors — I  estimate  in  all  abont  1,000.  Then  the  driving  begins  by  dividing  the 
herd  in  two  (unintentionally)  uneven  sections,  which  are  driven  easily,  wiUiout 
special  urging,  over  very  even  ground. 

The  sealM  are  of  very  unequal  sizes,  there  being  quite  a  number  of  large  half-buUs 
in  the  flock.  In  driving,  the  various  sizes  become  somewhat  sorted,  inasmuch  as  the 
vonnger  and  more  agile  seals  keep  well  to  the  front,  while  the  large  and  fat  half- 
bulls  oring  up  the  rear.    OooasionaUy  a  few  of  these  are  cut  out  and  left  behind — 
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probably  in  all  about  50.  No  other  oattlDg  oat  or  calling  is  unaertAsen  wbik  tbi 
driving  is  going  on,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  as  long  as  the  seals  sredriv«hk 
as  large  flocks  as  these.  On  the  other  hand,  the  driving  gang  is  too  short  jiamiei 
to  manage  a  large  nnmbor  of  Hmall  sections,  as  on  the  Commander  Islands.  After  i 
moderate  drive  overland  for  aboat  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  the  seals  enter  a  term 
of  shallow  lakes,  and  now  the  progress  is  rapid.  At  5  a.  m.  the  herd  is  halted  jort 
outnide  the  salt  house  at  Kooky  Point,  and  the  drive  is  over. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  seals  are  nearly  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  drive  ss  at  tk 
beginning.  The  younger  seals  are  quite  active.  They  walk  about  unooncencdlj, 
and  stand  well  up  on  their  le^jps,  while  the  big  ones  eemmence  to  fight  eadi  otbcr 
immediately  upon  the  halt  being  made.  Only  one  single  seal  dropped  volnntihlT 
out  of  the  line  on  the  road,  viz,  a  large  and  particularly  /at  half-ball  that  ^ot  tiieil 
very  early. 

The  killing  eang  arrived  from  the  village  in  two  boats  a  little  after  7  a.  m.  fti 
men  with  nicely  finished  oaken  clubs  did  the  killing  while  the  others  weresktsBing. 
Mr.  True  and  I  took  tlio  tally  of  each  of  the  first  ten  **pods"  of  aeals  ae  thay  wi 
separated  o£f  f^oni  the  big  liurd  to  be  killed.  These  '* pods''  consisteil  of  from  15  tflL 
40  seals,  averaging  about  25.  Of  these  the  killing  gang  clubbed  to  death  thou 
which  appeared  to  come  within  the  required  size.  The  others,  be  in  |^  either  too  Itrge 
or  too  small,  were  allowed  to  escape  to  the  beach  close  by.  Abont  50  per  eent  vtn 
thus  turned  away,  about  one-half  consisting  of  too  small  seals,  the  other  half  oftw 
large  ones.  The  killing  was  over  at  10.30  a.  m.,  about  500 skins  having  beensecund. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  female  was  observed  among  the  seals  driven. 

On  the  whole,  the  aifair  was  conducted  with  care,  althouj^h  a  certain  hwrry  in  ofdff 
to  get  through  as  soon  as  possible  was  quite  manifest.  This  ha*«te,  probably  doe  t» 
a  desire  to  be  back  in  the  distant  village  before  dinner,  was  responsible  for' the  Am 
deliberate  way  in  which  the  "pods'"  to  be  killed  were  cut  out  rrom  the  main  benl 
This  resnlte<l  in  great  worry  and  consequent  heating  of  the  remain inj^  seals,  whiek 
made  it  necessary  to  drive  them  repeatedly  into  the  ice-cold  waters  of  an  sdjsMDt 
pond  in  order  to  cool  them  ofi*.  This  necessity  was  rather  startling,  in  view  of  tkt 
chilliness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  long  rest  enjoyed  by  the  seals  batweso  the 
drive  and  the  killing. 

Apart  from  its  length — about  2  miles — tliiB  drive  must  he  oharacto 
ized  as  very  easy.  An  inspection  of  the  groaiid  over  which  the  diiv«fi 
from  some  of  the  other  rookeries  must  travel  impressed  noe,  however, 
with  the  fact  that  not  all  the  seals  an  St.  Paul  Island  are  let  off  as 
easily.  Mr.  Trae  also  informs  me  that  this  impression  is  correct,  ssd 
that  the  drive  we  witnessed  in  company  was  rather  easier  thiui  the 
average. 

I  will  now  submit  a  description  of  a  few  characteristic  drives  observed 
by  me  on  the  Commander  Islands.  The  first  one  (which  took  iilaoe 
daring  the  palmy  days  of  the  business  on  these  islands)  ocenrred  on 
July  13, 1883.  A  thousand  seals  were  to  be  taken  from  tlie  Pestsbani 
hauling  grounds  (p.  49),  Glinka,  Copper  Island,  to  finish  ap  the  catch 
of  the  season. 

We  started  out  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Glinka  village.  The  weather  w« 
very  disagree.ible.  A  wet,  ji^ay  fog  concealed  everything,  preventing^  ua  from  see 
ing  20  paces  ahead.  The  thermometer  indicated -f  43^  F.  The  path,  which  in  lw« 
places  rises  to  over  800  feot  above  the  sea,  with  a  drop  of  500  feet  and  another  tm 
of  nearly  200  feet  between  them,  was  slippery  in  the  extreme,  as  the  protracted  rain 
had  softened  the  clayey  ground.  After  a  very  tiresome  walk  of  nearly  m  benr^re 
halted  on  top  of  the  third  hill,  where  we  had  a  pretty  good  view  of  Peatsbani  hasl- 
ing  ground,  as  the  fog  had  lifted  somewhat  by  this  time.  The  proiectiiig  point  of 
the  beach,  so  named,  was  densely  covered  by  a  black  mass  of  bachelor  seals,  which 
here  haul  out  by  themselves  in  large  numbers  apart  from  the  breeding  gromd. 
When  the  last  of  the  gang  of  abont  20  men  had  arrived  the  line  of  aetion  was  dceidsA 
upon,  the  chief  assigning  to  each  man  his  duty,  and  the  whole  crowd  ran  or  slid 
down  the  steep,  grassy  descent,  abont  700  feet  in  one  continnous  slope. 

We  approached  the  compact  mass  of  bachelors  rapidly.  The  nearest  animalt 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness  upon  our  coming  within  50  feet  of  them.  The  chief  tbee 
ordered  *'  Go  ahead,"  and  we  all  made  a  rush  to  cut  the  big  herd  off  fVom  tbe 


Those  located  near  the  water's  edge  were  successfully  intimidated  along  the  whole 
lino  and  prevented  from  seeking  safety  in  the  sea.  They  fell  back  upon  tho«e  behiad, 
thns  effectually  barring  them,  and  soon  the  whole  mass  was  snrronnded  and  slowlr 
moving  away  from  the  water  until  stopped  by  the  precipitous  walls  of  tlie  ooMt 
escarpment.    The  flock  thus  secured  consisted  of  aboot  2,000  bachelor  MeaU  of  van- 
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0118  ages.  Aj^tigoToxia  oiden  had  been  received  not  to  accept  skins  under  8  pounds, 
iJk/b  sorting  would  liave  to  be  very  careful,  bence  the  necessity  of  a  large  number  to 
select  from. 

Tiie  whole  regiment  of  seals  was  now  divided  into  companies,  which  were  driven 
slowly  along  the  escarpment  to  the  steps  built  of  driftwood  (see  fig.  &,  pi.  68).  These 
were  aseenoed  with  but  little  difficulty.  Altogether  ten  companies  were  formed, 
each  driven  by  two  men.  A  space  of  several  hundred  yards  was  allowed  between 
each  section. 

The  progress  was  slow,  averaging  less  than  a  mile  an  hour.  There  was  conse- 
quently good  opportunity  to  sort  out  any  undesirable  seals.  Thus  a  number  of 
undersized  youngsters  were  allowed  to  escape  early  in  the  drive.  Before  ascending 
the  700»foot  slope  mentioned  above  a  halt  was  made.  Soon,  however,  the  climbing 
began.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  ascent  was  very  laborious.  The  angle  of  the 
slope  was  at  least  35  to  40  degrees,  and  the  smooth  grass  and  slippery  clay  made  it 
alinost  impossible  to  get  ahoui  with  the  feet.  The  poor  animals  slid  backward  over 
and  over  again,  and  when  they  finally  succeeded  the  ground  was  made  smoother  and 
more  difficult  for  those  to  follow.  Moaning,  and  blowing,  and  steaming,  they  press 
their  smooth  fore  flippers  hard  on  the  elusive  clay  and  drag  the  hind  part  of  the 
body  after,  while  the  men  beat  the  ground  with  their  long  staves  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  animals  to  further  eifort.  It  happens  rather  frequently  that  a  seal  loses  his 
balanee,  and  after  a  series  of  bounding  somersaults  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
accompanied  by  the  laughter  and  merriment  of  the  Aleuts.  I  expected  every  time  to 
see  it  lie  dead  with  broken  back  or  neck,  but  every  time  the  involuntary  acrobat 
arose  unhurt,  looked  around  in  a  dazed  manner,  as  if  sui-prised  at  finding  himself  so 
suddenly  alone,  away  from  his  comrades  and  tormentors,  and  scampered  away  as 
fast  as  possible  toward  the  sea. 

About  halfway  up  the  hill  even  the  larj^er  seals  commenced  to  give  out  and 
refused  to  move  farther,  from  sheer  exhaustion.  As  it  would  not  do  to  leave  these 
behind,  a  knock  with  a  dub  on  the  head  finished  their  unhappy  existence.  In  a 
minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half,  the  skin  had  been  ripped  ofi'  from  the  quivering 
body  and  thrown  into  the  knapsack  which  each  man  carried  on  bis  back.  Having 
arrived  at  the  top,  the  survivors  were  given  a  long  rest.  The  remaining  2  miles  of 
the  march  were  easier,  though  the  last  ascent  was  hard  enough  on  account  of  the 
tired  condition  of  the  animals.  An  hour  of  rest  was  given  before  the  final  killing, 
to  allow  the  animals  to  cool  off. 

This  drive  can  easily  be  traced  on  the  map  (pi.  13),  as  it  followed  the 
dotted  line  between  the  Pestsliani  hauling  ground  and  Glinka  village. 

Witti  slight  modifications  the  above  description  applies  to  most  of 
the  drives  on  Oopper  Island  during  the  days  of  plenty,  though  the 
present  one  was  one  of  the  hardest,  as  it  was  the  longest.  A  shorter 
route  was  afterwards  devised,  as  detailed  under  the  description  of  the 
Glinka  rookeries  (p.  51).  Of  iate  years  there  has  not  always  been 
enough  animals  to  make  it  worth  while  to  drive  them  from  Palata  over 
the  1,000-foot  pass,  and  many  of  the  small  drives  are  killed  not  far  from 
the  beach,  and  the  skins  carried  in  knapsacks  across  the  mountains  to 
the  salt  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  At  Karabelni  the  car- 
casses were  even  skinned  right  on  the  beach,  not  1,200  yards  from  the 
breeding  grounds,  so  that  the  waves  carried  them  out  to  sea  and  occa- 
sionally threw  them  up  again  on  the  rookery  among  the  living  seals* 
However,  even  nowadays  the  seals  are  driven  across  the  island  every 
time  their  meat  is  wanted  for  food,  or  whenever  the  drive  consists  of 
so  many  seals  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  people  to  carry  all 
the  skins  on  their  backs,  as  testified  by  the  700  decaying  corpses  on  the 
killing  ground  at  Pestshani  salt  house,  which  I  photographed  on  August 
6, 18d6  (pi.  5dc). 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  driving  on  Copper  Island,  I  may 
describe  one  of  these  small  drives,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  fresh  meat  for  the  natives.  It  is  thus  recorded  in  my  diary  for 
August  8,  1895  (pi.  58a) : 

The  weather  was  just  right  for  ducks  and  fur  seals,  and  consequently  we  started 
out  this  moruing  at  6  a.  m.  in  a  drizzling  rain.  There  was  no  lielp  for  it.  The  drive 
could  not  be  postponed,  and  as  I  was  going  to  photograph,  rain  ui*  uu  rain,  the  cameras 
were  taken  along.  The  weather  might  possibly  bo  better  on  the  other  side  of  the 
nionntainsj  but  it  wasn't. 
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As  indicated  yesterday,  all  the  rookeries  had  to  be  scraped  in  order  to  make  eTn 
a  small  drive,  and  since  I  coald  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time,  I  selected  to  ffo  viA 
the  party  taking  the  drive  at  Zapadnie.  Here  altogether  about  250  animiuiwen 
finally  gathered  together,  and  the  driving  started  in  three  divisions.  Thii  oook 
easily  be  done,  for  there  were  certainly  enough  people  to  attend  to  each  diriiioi, 
there  beius  no  less  than  30  full-grown  men  and  about  half  a  dozen  boys.  Whati 
difference  from  former  days,  when  2  men  or  boys  were  all  that  cotild  be  spared  for 
divisions  of  about  200  seals  each!  Most  of  the  animals  were  ki liable  badielon,i 
few  females  and  undersized  bachelors  having  been  separated  ont,  as  the  drire  vent 
on,  before  the  steep  ascent  was  reached.  Thus  far  I  have  only  with  certainty  diseor- 
ered  one  female  driven  across  the  mountain. 

The  road  was  very  wet  and  slippery,  both  ft'om  the  long  grass  and  the  smooth  dtj 
which  here  forms  the  chief  material  covering  the  underlying  rock,  and  the  ucent 
was  consequentlv  a  very  laborious  one.  The  middle  part  of  it  is  very  steep,  and  is 
one  place  steps  have  been  cut  in  the  ground  so  as  to  facilitate  the  climbing.  Tlie 
altitude  of  the  pass  forming  the  highest  point  on  this  drive  is  abont  8(X)'  n&iftti]. 

The  seals  soon  commenced  to  give  out,  and  the  men  then  resorted  to  all  sorts  of 
goading  them  on,  short  of  killing,  in  order  to  get  as  many  of  the  seals  as  possible 
alive  to  the  killing  ground  at  the  village,  since  they  wanted  the  meat  badly.  Only 
when  a  seal  conld  absolutely  go  no  farther,  after  having  been  urged  on  by  being 
poked  and  beaten  with  the  sticks,  only  then  it  was  killed  and  skinned .  But  not  evoi 
then  in  all  cases,  for  if  it  was  a  small  and  therefore  particularly  tender  animal,  it  was 
grabbed  by  the  bind  legs  and  dragged  along  [pi.  62a]  until  some  stoc))  declivity  was 
reached,  down  which  it  was  then  flung.  Yet  a  good  many  had  to  be  killed  along  the 
road.  Little  girls  and  still  smaller  boys  arrived  now  with  big  skin  bags  on  their 
backs  [pi.  626]  to  carry  home  the  skins  and  choice  parts  of  the  meat.  The  last  diri- 
sion,  as  well  as  about  100  seals  from  Palata  Rookery,  reached  the  level  ground  behind 
Glinka  village  at  10  a.  m.  and  were  given  a  rest  there. 

At  11  o'clock  the  final  drive  in  four  divisions  was  begun  toward  the  killing  ground 
near  the  beach  (not  300  yards)  west  of  the  village.  Down  the  steep  embaiiKnient 
(fully  60  feet  high^  the  numerous  drives  have  worn  a  deep  channel-like  rut  in  the 
slippery  clay,  and  down  this  chute  the  animals  came  rushing  as  if  it  were  a  toboggan 
slide  [pi.  636].  They  slid  down  in  bunches  together,  and  became  piled  op  at  the 
bottom  in  big  heaps.  As  they  were  now  driven  over  the  sand  of  the  beach,  a  few 
undersized  seals  and  a  solitary  matka  or  two  were  sorted  out  and  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  water,  but  the  final  culling  was  done  on  the  killing  ground.  Altogether  47 
undersized  animals  wore  thus  driven  over  the  mountains  and  finally  permitted  to  go 
back  into  the  sea. 

These  young  animals  let  loose  on  the  sandy  beach  afforded  great  sport  for  the 
younger  generation  of  future  seal  killers,  if  seals  there  be  left  when  they  grow  up. 
Four  little  tots,  5  to  6  years  old,  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  tried  to  drive  into  Uie 
water  two  voung  seals  too  tired  to  advance  farther  and  asking  nothing  but  to  be 
allowed  to  lie  down  and  rest.  The  seals  resented  the  attack,  and  the  four  little  fel- 
lows hit  them  over  the  head  and  the  snouts  with  their  sticks,  as  they  had  seen  their 
parents  do  with  the  big  ones,  and  finally  succeeded  in  driving  them  into  the  sea.' 

The  above  descriptions  give  a  fair  idea  of  drives  on  Copper  Island  as 
they  were  and  as  they  are.  They  demonstrate  the  tremeudous  difficul- 
ties and  the  hardships  on  the  seals.  A  glance  at  the  maps  of  the  Copper 
Island  rookeries  and  a  study  of  the  descriptions  I  have  given  of  them 
in  another  chapter  must  convince  anybody  that  there  is  nothing  even 
approaching  them  on  the  Pribilofs. 

Not  so  on  Bering  Island.  There  the  drives  are  short  and  easy  on  the 
seals.  The  killing  ground  is  located  scarcely  more  than  500  yards  from 
the  main  rookery,  and  right  in  front  of  the  summer  village  where  the 
men  live  during  the  sealing  season.  The  longest  drive  ever  taken  is 
only  IJ  miles* long;  the  road  is  over  level  ground,  mostly  covered  witli 
grass,  and  the  ascent  up  the  coast  escarpment  is  easy  and  only  30  feet 
high. 


i 


^  ^  lam  sorry  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering  was  caused  the  animale 
simply  for  the  fun  of  it.  The  people  can  hardly  be  blamed.  They  are  certainly  not 
particularly  cruel  by  natore,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  evidently  have  no  idea  of 
such  a  thing  as  cruelty  to  animals.  They  have  grown  up  from  babyhood  among  these 
sceneKB,  and  their  feelings  are  naturally  bluntecf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  in  the  midst  of  our  own  civilization  more  cruelty  to  animals  is  practiced  in  s 
single  day  than  in  a  whole  season  on  the  seal  islands. 
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A  grave  feature  of  the  Bering  Island  drives,  however,  consists  in  the 
mixing  in  of  females  and  pups  with  the  bachelors  throughout  the  season. 
I  have  elsewhere  in  this  report  treated  of  this  side  in  detail,  but  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  give  an  account  of  one  of  the  largest  drives  last 
summer  on  North  Eeef  Bookery,  Bering  Island,  which  took  place 
August  22. 

It  being  necessary  to  wait  for  low  water,  we  did  not  start  until  7 
o'clock  a.  m.  The  morning  was  raw  (about  +50^  F.)  and  dark,  a  driz- 
zling fog  enveloping  the  scene  and  making  successful  snap-shot  photog- 
raphy an  imx>0S8ibility.  We  proceeded,  Indian  file,  to  the  rookery  and 
in  short  order  drove  off  nearly  all  the  grown  seals  located  on  the  reef 
itself,  over  4,000  animals,  all  told.  Most  of  these  were  females  (about 
3,000)  and  bachelors  (about  1,000).  As  it  was  late  in  the  seasoTi,  only 
8  bulls  were  caught.  As  many  pups  as  possible  were  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  sea,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  to 
go  off  in  large  flocks.  Nevertheless,  about  300  pups  were  driven  off  to 
the  killing  grounds  before  they  could  be  released.  The  whole  breeding 
ground  not  located  on  outlying  rocks — and  it  was  now  low  water — was 
gone  over  and  swept  absolutely  clean.  Not  a  living  seal,  except  a  few 
pups  too  weak  from  starvation  to  move,  was  left  on  the  "Reef." 

As  usual,  the  seals  were  driven  in  squads  of  200  to  300.  The  length 
of  the  drive  was  only  650  yards,  and  in  the  cold  morning  entailed  no 
hardshii^  on  the  seals.  On  the  killing  ground  they  were  again  collected 
into  two  large  herds.  The  segregating  of  the  "pods"  to  be  killed  was 
done  very  quietly  and  deliberately,  without  worrying  the  entire  herd. 
Only  about  190  grown  males  (too  large  and  too  small)  were  allowed  to 
escape,  or  20  per  cent  of  all  the  males  driven.  Whatever  injury  the 
driving  might  inflict  would  consequently  be  trifling  so  far  as  the  male 
element  was  concerned. 

But  how  about  the  females?  More  than  three  times  as  many  females 
were  driven  and  returned  to  the  sea  as  there  were  bachelors  to  be  killed. 
How  did  it  affect  themf  Did  they  suffer  much  physically?  Does  the 
driving  of  the  females  seem  to  have  any  influence  upon  their  return  to 
the  rookery! 

These  and  many  related  questions  will  find  an  answer  in  the  notes  and 
remarks  which  I  wrote  down  on  the  spot  during  an  earlier  drive  on  the 
same  rookery,  viz,  on  July  19, 1895. 

A  iseparate  tally  of  the  number  and  kind  of  seals  driven  is  submitted 
elsewhere  (p.  110),  and  some  of  the  following  notes  refer  to  the  '^pods'^ 
therein  enumerated,  by  ^^pod"  meaning  each  little  flock  of  seals  taken 
out  of  the  big  herd  to  be  killed.  Each  pod  usually  consists  of  bache- 
lors, females,  bulls,  and  pups.  The  killing  gang  attempt  to  hit  as  many 
of  the  bachelors  on  the  head  with  their  clubs  as  possible,  while  the  other 
classes  are  allowed  to  escape.  Occasionally  the  club  glances  off  and 
hits  the  wrong  animal,  or,  more  rarely,  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  animal  clubbed.  The  tbllowiug  remarks  are  transcribed 
from  the  diary  without  any  attempt  at  classification: 

Female  seals  were  accidentally  hurt,  more  or  less  severely,  daring  the  killiug.  I 
noted  the  more  severe  cases  as  follows : 

In  pod  4, 1  stanned ;  soon  recovered  and  scampered  off. 

In  pod  18;  1  BO  severely  stunned  that  a  man  carried  her  off  by  the  hind  legs;  recov- 
ered m  fifteen  minutes. 

In  pod  25  the  most  severe  case  occurred.  She  was  perfectly  unconscious  for  a  Ions 
while;  finally  sat  np,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  move.  At  2  p.  m.  I  found  her  stiU 
in  the  same  place  in  a  dazed  condition. 

In  pod  31  a  female  was  also  badly  hurt  and  bleeding,  but  not  so  severely  as  one 
in  pod  35,  which  received  a  very  big  scalp  wound.  Both  ran  away  with  the  others, 
however. 
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In  pod  7  A  yearling  waa  so  badly  hort  that  it  waa  thoogbt  best  to  kill  bim. 

In  pod  28  a  pup  was  hurt,  bot  I  don't  believe  it  was  done  by  dabbing;  it 
probably  injured  in  the  crush.    At  2  p.  m.  I  found  it  still  iinconscions  in  the  plice 
where  it  first  fell,  but  as  I  roused  it  by  lifting  it  up  by  the  hind  flippers  it  cane  to 
and  in  a  little  while  auibled  oft*. 

Returning  to  the  killing  grounds  at  7  p.  m.,  I  found  there  a  lonely  pup  rosmiog 
about  aimlessly.  As  I  saw  the  other  pups  escape  with  and  follow  the  variqus  pods  of 
females,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the  same  pup  which  waa  huitaod 
which  I  was  si>eaking  of  above.  If  so,  it  was  very  lively  now  and  made  a  fuimi 
resistance  when  Abraham  Badaef  made  an  attempt  to  grab  it  by  the  hioMl  legs.  His 
he  hacl  to  be  very  careful  about,  for  the  bite  of  even  such  a  little  fellow — probably 
not  so  very  many  weeks  old — might  be  serious  enough;  but  he  finally  sacoeeded  ud 
carried  the  pup  off  to  the  beach,  where  it  was  left  to  take  oare  of  itself. 

I  watched  the  handling  of  the  seals  very  carefully  in  order  to  ascertain  the  aaoBil 
of  ii^ory  they  might  receive  during  the  affair.  The  natives  were  certainly  Bft 
very  particular,  much  less  so  than  those  on  St.  Paul  Island  when  Mr.  True,  Mr. 
Stanley-  Brown,  and  the  Treasury  agent  were  observing  them,  bat  I  can  not  say  tiot 
I  was  much  impressed  with  the  severity  of  the  hurt  tliat  could  have  been  infliet«l 
The  animals  are  as  soft  and  pliable  as  cats,  and  while  there  is  a  g^ood  deal  of  exdto- 
ment,  even  panic,  and  the  wildest  possible  scramble  one  over  the  oUier,  nom  of 
them  seemed  to  mind  it  in  the  least.  The  wliole  mass  of  more  than  a  dozen  feiujM 
would  occasionally  be  piled  up  on  top  of  a  little  mite  of  a  pup,  bat  he  would  imme- 
diately pick  himself  up  upon  being  released  and  plunge  iuto  the  seething  mass  witk 
renewed  vigor.  The  scramble  was  very  suggestive  of  a  game  of  football,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  seals  were  less  injured  externally  and  internally  than  the  averts 
football  player;  and  as  for  the  exertion,  excitement,  and  fright  of  the  drive  bsnnz 
any  influence  upon  the  procreative  powers  of  the  bulls,  as  well  might  it  be  asserted 
that  the  football  players  impair  their  virility  and  render  themselves  impotent  by 
playing  the  game. 

Many  incidenta  might  be  quoted  to  show  how  little  the  seals  miod 
the  drive  and  how  soon  they  forg:et  its  hardships.  On  Bering  Island  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  half  bulls  in  a  drive  trying  to  mount  females 
in  heat  during  intervals  of  rest.  Another  observation  is  so  highly 
interesting  in  many  ways  that  I  quote  it  from  my  diary  of  July  15, 1885, 
North  Eookery,  Bering  Island,  as  follows: 

This  evening  I  made  a  very  suggestive  observation.  While  working  along  the 
escarpment  just  west  of  the  salt  house,  I  came  across  a  small  flock  of  seals  left  over 
from  yesterday's  drive.  They  had  not  returned  to  the  sea,  but  had  located  on  the 
very  extreme  uorthem  point  of  the  eecarimient,  a  considerable  distance  ftom  tiM 
rookery  Tabout  250  yards)  and  30  feet  above  the  sea.  I  waa  quite  surprised  at  find- 
ing the  nock  to  be  a  ''harem''  consisting  of  1  bull  and  about  20  females.  I  coald 
not  count  their  number  exactly,  as  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  them,  but  there  were 
about  20  females,  and  I  heard  at  least  1  pup,  though  I  did  not  see  it.  I  took  up  mr 
position  some  distance  off  and  watched  them.  Several  of  the  females  were  in  hest 
and  were  alternately  teasing  the  buU,  getting  him  by  the  throat,  but  he  was  kept  too 
busy  running  around  trying  to  keep  the  harem  together,  as  some  of  the  females  wen 
eviaently  anxious  to  return  to  the  rookery.  He,  ou  the  other  hand,  was  plainly  well 
satistied'with  the  location  and  intended  to  hold  it.  *  *  *  Now,  these  animab 
were  driven  yesterday  and  not  let  go  until  after  they  had  reached  the  killinggrouiKit 
(only  220  yards  away  from  their  present  location).  In  view  of  the  above  obeerT*- 
tion,  it  seems  absurd  to  assume  that  the  driving  had  injured  them  in  the  least.  Nor 
can  tills  bull  be  accused  of  sleepiness — yet  bulls  are  few  on  the  rookery — for  he  wm 
kept  very  busy  indeed. 

His  vigilance  did  him  no  good,  however,  for  the  females  escaped  to 
the  rookery  during  the  night,  and  the  place  was  entirely  deserted  when 
I  visited  it  next  morning. 

It  is  certainly  very  significant  that  on  Bering  Island  over  a  thonsaod 
pups  are  yearly  driven  to  the  killing  ground,  there  to  be  released,  with- 
out any  visible  harm  coming  to  them  worth  mentioning.  If  these  newly 
born  seals  can  stand  to  be  driven  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Kishoteh- 
naya  and  to  be  repeatedly  trampled  upon  by  the  larger  ones  piling  ap 
four  high,  or  more,  on  top  of  them,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  vigor- 
ous holustiaki — or  even  the  females — as  a  whole  can  saffer  bat  little 
injury  ^m  the  same  cause. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  following 
points : 

On  Bering  Island  the  drives  are  easy,  while  on  Copper  Island  they 
are  exceedingly  severe.  Yet  on  Copper  Island  the  bulls  and  halfbuUs 
are  plentiful,  while  on  Bering  Island  they  are  comparatively  scarce. 
The  severity  of  the  driving,  tlierefore,  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  relative  plenty  or  scarcity  of  mature  bulls  on  the  rookeries. 

Again,  on  Bering  Island  breeding  females  and  pnps  are  always  mixed 
with  the  bachelors  in  the  drives.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  does  bat 
seldom  happen  on  Copper  Island,  even  nowadays.  Yet  the  female  seals 
on  Bering  Island  are  proportionately  more  numerous  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  less  vigorous  or  less  prolific  than  on  Copper  Island.  Moreover, 
the  productivity  of  the  Copper  Island  rookeries  has  evidently  suffered 
more  of  late  years  than  those  of  Bering  Island.  The  driving,  there- 
fore, does  not  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  depletion  of  the  rookeries. 

■ 

DOBS  THE  FEMALE  SEAL  NUBSE  HEB  OWN  PUP  ONLY  t 

The  qnestion  whether  the  mother  seal  nurses  her  own  pup  only,  or 
whether  she  will  allow  other  pups  to  suck  her  promiscuously,  has  been 
causing  quite  a  controversy.  To  persons  who  have  not  studied  the 
question  on  the  rookeries  with  the  closest  attention  it  seems  an  absurd- 
ity to  suppose  that  a  female  seal,  after  an  absence  of  a  day  or  more, 
during  which  her  pup  has  been  mingling  with  the  thonsands  of  other 
pnps  and  roaming  all  over  the  rookery  with  them,  should  be  able  to 
find  it  and  recognize  it.  During  my  visit  to  the  islands  in  1882-83  the 
question  was  not  up,  and  I  had  paid  no  special  attention  to  it.  On 
thinking  of  the  multitudes  of  pups  which  I  had  seen  podded  together 
in  those  days  I  was,  therefore,  on  theoretical  grounds,  strongly  inclined 
to  side  with  those  who  deny  that  such  a  search  and  recognition  takes 
place,  and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  Mr.  True  when  we  talked  this  mat- 
ter over  on  our  way  to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  resolved,  however,  to 
pay  special  attention  to  this  question.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 
impracticability  of  so  singling  out  a  number  of  mothers  with  their 
young  and  so  marking  them  that  they  could  be  individually  recogniza- 
ble at  a  distance  and  for  several  days  at  least.  Only  in  this  way  would 
it  be  possible  to  gather  proof  conclusive  to  others  than  the  observer 
himself,  particularly  to  persons  who  might  not'be  willing  to  accept  his 
other  observations  as  final. 

My  observations  on  the  rookeries,  however,  have  been  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  doubting  the  ability  of  the  mother  to 
find  and  recognize  her  individual  offspring  among  thousands  of  pups 
of  identically  the  same  appearance.  Some  of  these  observations  noted 
down  in  my  diary  follow  here  in  the  very  words  written  down  on  the 
spot. 

Ki$hoiehn&jfe  Bookery,  Bering  Island,  July  16, 1896, — Old  balls  «re  certainly  scarce, 
and  of  holustiaki  I  have  thas  far  seen  none.  Pops  are  very  plentiful,  and  the 
females  do  not  appear  to  have  been  barren  when  the^  arrived.  The  pups  are  alreaily 
''podding/'  and  the  two  backward  extensions  on  either  side  of  the  '' parade '^  con- 
sist ehieny  of  pnps. 

The  matki  come  and  go,  especially  those  that  are  wet  and  apparently  jast  in  from 
the  sea,  while  the  dry  ones  [meaning  those  with  the  fur  dried  from  having  been 
longer  ashore]  lie  Htill«  sunning  and  fanning  themselves. 

fight  in  f^ont  of  me,  about  200  feet  away,  is  a  small  gronp  of  6  dry  matki  and 
close  to  them  a  pod  of  about  50  pnps.  About  20  feet  to  the  left  is  a  lonely  sikatch : 
then  another  similar  group  of  dned  matki  and  pups.  The  dry  mothers  are  silent  and 
lie  down  sleepily;  the  bun  has  not  changed  his  position,  his  nose  sticking  right  up 
into  the  air,  daring  the  last  hour;  he  probably  sleeps.  Occasionally  a  wet  matka 
[i.  •.,  with  wet  fur]  comes  ambling  up  from  the  sea,  and  fighting  her  way  throngh 
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the  harems  next  to  the  water's  edge  finally  reaches  this  group,  which  is  loestsdH 
the  posterior  left-hand  horn  of  the  breeding  ground — the  very  edge  of  *the  lookmj. 
Such  a  matka  will  stop  occasionally ,  shake  ner  head  and  bleat  (apparently  in-anfv): 
a  few  pups  will  rush  at  her;  she  noses  them;  finally  shows  her  teetli,  bleats,  iMka 
her  head,  and  ambles  away  to  repeat  the  performance  at  the  next  pod.  A  mtb 
with  only  a  large  wet  spot  on  the  hind  quarters  [she  had  consequently  been  teoi- 
siderable  time  out  of  the  water]  came  up  in  this  fashion  to  this  pod,  and  after  nosio^ 
about  in  the  midst  of  it  finally  grabbed  a  pup  by  the  skin  of  its  neck,  mueb  totbi 
disgust  of  the  pup,  apparently,  and  carried  the  little  one  ofi\  part  of  the  way  hold- 
ing it  in  her  mouth,  part  of  the  way  pushing  it  ahead  between  her  fore  flippers,  h 
this  manner  she  brought  it  through  several  pods  of  pups  and  groni>8  of  femalm  doYi 
to  an  old  sikatch,  a  distance  of  fully  150  feet,  where  she  lies  down,  but  I  can  notsM 
whether  she  is  nursing  the  pup,  as  she  is  down  in  a  hollow.  I  see,  howerer,  thsttb* 
pup  tries  to  escape — ^probably  wants  to  go  back  to  play — but  is  brought  back  cTciy 
time. 

Some  of  these  wet  matki  will  stop  several  minutes  in  front  of  four  or  five  pap«ttd 
nose  them  repeatedly,  as  if  in  doubt,  before  they  go  away.     •     *      • 

There  is  a  remarkable  individual  variation  in  the  voice  of  the  females. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  moved  to  the  northern  end  of  the  rookery. 
Among  the  notes  written  down  there  I  find  the  following: 

The  pups  were  very  active,  running  to  and  fro,  but  I  could  not  discover  that  any 
of  them  went  very  far  away  from  where  I  saw  them  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
females  hauling  out  of  the  water  were  constantly  traveling  all  over  the  rookoj, 
calling  and  bleating. 

Later  in  the  season  similar  observations  were  made  on  the  little  Soath 
Rookery,  Bering  Island  (August  17,  1895).  The  notes  then  written 
down  also  contain  some  reflections  of  a  general  nature  upon  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  upon  further  reflection  I  still 
adhere  to  the  opinion  then  expressed — an  opinion  which  may  possibly 
have  some  weight,  written  as  it  was  in  plain  view  of  the  seals  it  refers 
to.    That  part  of  my  diary  reads  as  follows: 

I  was  able  to  get  very  close  to  the  grounds,  which  were  occupied  by  motheri  sod 
pups  only.  A  good  many  of  the  latter  were  in  the  water,  but  there  was  also  quite  » 
large  pod  of  smaller  pups  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  herd  [near  the  place  where  I 
was  watching].  I  was  again  imprensed,  as  before  on  Kishotchuaya,  by  the  actios  of 
the  females  and  pups  when  the  former  haul  up  from  the  water  and  go  in  search  of  ibe 
young  to  nurse  it.  The  ground  is  here  so  small  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  taak 
for  the  mother  to  find  its  young,  and  I  consequently  observed  several  dripping-wet 
cows  nursing  pups.  The  mother  in  coming  out  of  the  water  made  straight  for  the 
pod  of  pups  and  the  usual  performance  of  pups  rushing  up  and,  upon  being  noted 
at  critically,  refused,  whereupon  her  search  continued,  was  gone  through. 

8o  much  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  females  do  not  narse  the  pups  promiscuously. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  by  what  I  have  seen  that  the  mother  wanders  consider- 
able distances  and  spends  much  time  in  searching  for  her  own  individual  cbiR 
Whether  a  mother  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  and  whose  milk  was 
pressing  her  very  strongly,  might  not  finally  give  in  to  the  importunities  of  s  par- 
ticularly hungry  pup  is  a  question  which  it  will  probably  never  be  possible  to 
answer  definitely,  but  I  thina  such  cases  [if  they  occur]  are  the  exceptions;  the  role 
is  certainly  the  reverse. 

To  the  above  I  need  add  bnt  little  by  way  of  ar^ment'.  Persons 
who  reject  it  on  purely  theoretical  grounds  have  adduced  much  testi- 
mony to  show  how  some  other  animals  do  not  discriminate  between 
their  own  young  and  those  of  other  mothers,  but  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  habits  of  wild  animals  will  know  how  utterly  futile  such  no 
argument  is,  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  conclude  from  one  si)ecie8  what 
are  the  habits  of  another. 

I  may  finally,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  here 
held  has  of  late  received  strong  confirmation.  I  refer  to  the  thousands 
of  starving  pups  of  late  years  found  on  the  rookeries;  for  if  the  females 
were  willing  to  nurse  the  pups  of  other  mothers  as  well  as  their  own 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  at  all  why  any  pups  should  starve  to 
death. 
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MORTALITY  OP  PUPS. 

The  above  reflection  leads  me  to  the  question  of  the  mortality  of  paps 
on  the  rookeries.  With  the  reports  of  the  appalling  loss  of  pups  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  fresh  in  jny  mind,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  I  mad^  on 
Bering  Island,  upon  my  arrival,  naturally  was  whether  any  unusual 
mortality  had  been  observed  there. 

The  answer  came  from  an  authoritative  source  that — 

No  abnormal  mortality  had  been  observed  among  the  pups  on  the  Commander 
Islands.  A  fe^  are  killed  on  the  rookeries  by  the  old  bulls  stepping  on  them,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  others  are  caught  in  the  breakers  and  surf  and  are  thrown  on  the  beaches. 
The  skins  of  these  are  all  utilized  and  their  number  on  each  island  averages  about 
200  a  year. 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  everybody  I  spoke  with. 

On  August  1  and  2, 1895,  Mr.  Grebnitski  and  I  visited  the  Karabel- 
noye  Eookery,  on  Copper  Island,  i.  e.,  the  eastern  end  of  it,  particularly 
the  beach  near  the  ^^Stolp^'  and  the  first  breeding  ground.  On  the  1st 
of  August  we  found  "two  dead  pups,  one  with  the  placental  cord  still 
attached,  but  too  much  decomposed  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
cause  of  death  possible." 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  same  place  again: 

A  few  more  dead  pups  were  seen  on  the  rookery  this  morning,  all  decomposed. 
They  are  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  native  was  undoubtedly  correct  who  stated 
that  he  had  observed  that  the  great  number  of  sikatchi  [remember,  there  were  plenty 
of  bulls  on  the  Copper  Island  rookeries]  caused  so  much  fighting  among  them  that 
many  pups  which  came  in  their  way  got  trampled  upon  and  killed.  'Hie  number, 
however,  is  plainly  insignificant. 

On  August  22, 1895,  in  company  with  the  captain,  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Pelly,  and  several  of  the  officers  of  H.  B.  M.  8.  Porpoise^  I  attended  a 
large  drive  on  the  North  Reef  Eookery,  Bering  Island,  the  same  of 
which  I  have  given  a  description  previously  in  this  report.  In  order 
to  fully  appreciate  the  account  which  is  to  follow,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  this  great  rookery  covers  a  Ipng  ro<jky  reef  and  that 
low  tide  (the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  being  about  4^ 
feet)  uncovers  a  long  stretch  of  rocky  beach  which  forms  the  favorite 
roaming  and  playing  ground  for  the  pups.  (Compare  photographs  196 
with  22b.)  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously, it  was  extreme  low  water  at  the  tijne  we  went  with  the  natives 
on  the  rookery  to  take  the  drive. 

When  all  the  animals  had  been  driven  off,  I  remained  behind  to  inves- 
tigate. On  the  rookery  ground  I  was  startled  by  the  great  number  of 
dead  pups.  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  this,  because  at  the  great  dis- 
tance from  which  it  had  become  necessary  to  watch  the  rookeries  here 
the  small  bodies  of  the  dead  seals  have  not  been  noticeable;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  see  how  in  the  binocle  they  could  have  been  distinguished  from 
sleeping  ones. 

Those  lying  in  a  windrow  along  the  high- water  margin  of  the  rookery 
were  most  conspicuous.  These  had  evidently  been  washed  ashore.  A 
good  many  of  them  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction — some 
entirely  flattened  out  and  without  hair.  But  an  equal  proportion  had 
evidently  died  more  recently,  being  in  good  condition.  There  was 
another  class  of  pup  carcasses^  viz,  those  which  were  lying  dead  upon 
the  higher  portion  of  the  breeding  ground,  away  back  from  the  water's 
edge.  These  were  mostly  all  in  good  condition  and  appeared  as  if  they 
bad  died  within  a  few  days. 

When  the  seals  were  driven  off,  as  many  pups  as  possible  were  allowed 
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to  escape  iuto  the  sea,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  go  off,  in  large  flocks.  But  there  was  a  considerable  namba 
of  pups  staying  behind  singly,  which  upon  our  approach  made  bit 
feeble  attempts  in  getting  away.  Evidently  something  was  the  matter 
with  them.  Upon  a  closer  examination  they  were  found  to  be  v«ry 
weak,  and  their  thin,  pinched  appearance  was  at  once  noticeable. 
They  were  starving;  their  shoulder  blades  and  ribs  and  hips  were 
sticking outin  strong  contrast  to  the  rounded  and  plump  forms  of  thoie 
scampering  off  with  the  others.  Upon  handling  the  carcasses,  both  m 
the  windrow  and  on  the  higher  ground,  the  same  state  of  afiTairswis 
apparent,  viz,  extreme  leanness  and  emaciation. 

After  tne  rookery  had  been  completely  cleared  I  took  my  notebook  aod 
walking  along  the  beach  (starting  at  the  south  end,  west  side)  began  to 
count  the  number  of  dead  pups,  making  a  distinction  between  Uiosein 
good  condition  and  those  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  I  had  gone 
about  halfway  round  and  counted  about  200  of  the  former  class  aad 
150  of  the  latter,  when  the  starshena  arrived  and  said  he  had  ordeti 
from  the  kossak,  Selivanof,  to  ask  me  to  leave  the  rookery  at  once. 

It  was  evident  later  that  Selivanof  was  uneasy  because  he  thought 
that  the  number  of  dead  pups  might  in  some  way  become  charged 
against  the  management,  for  he  tried  to  make  the  whole  thing  a  sooll 
^air  and  explained  to  me  that  the  number  of  dead  pax>8  was  daeto 
their  being  trampled  upon  by  the  sikatchi.  But  for  three  very  good 
reasons  this  theory  does  not  hold:  (1)  There  are  now  very  few  sikatchi 
on  the  rookery  at  all,  entirely  too  few  to  be  able  by  any  possibility  to 
even  kill  a  small  fraction  of  the  pups  which  have  recently  died;  (2)  if 
this  trampling  caused  the  death  of  so  many  pups,  how  D[iany  might  we 
not  expect  in  a  drive  like  the  one  to  day,  in  which  hundreds  were 
trampled  upon,  not  once,  but  over  and  over  again,  yet  not  a  suigle  de«d 
pup  was  found  in  the  wake  of  the  drive;  (3)  this  explanation  does  not 
account  for  the  emaciated  condition  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ones. 

Seeing  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  order  to  leave  the  rookeijt 
I  could  not  finish  my  count.  I  am  pretty  i>ositive,  liowever,  that  tke 
following  estimate  is  not  much  out  of  the  way.  I  may  preface  it  by 
saying  that  the  number  of  dead  bodies  on  the  east  side  appeared  to  be 
about  double  that  on  the  west  side: 

Dead  paps  ou  west  side,  counted,  aboat 350 

Dead  paps  on  enst  side,  estimated,  about TOO 

Dead  pups  on  high  ground,  estimated,  about 309 

Total 1,2B 

In  leaving  the  rookery  I  took  from  the  high  ground  two  bodies,  wliiek 
seined  quite  fresh,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it  would  seem  poswbie 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death.  In  lifting  the  second  body  up  by  the 
hind  flippers  I  was  somewhat  startled  to  find  it  still  gasping,  tbooirk 
it  was  much  too  weak  to  give  any  signs  of  life  when  ]y\ug  on  the  groans 
I  carried  it  up  to  the  killing  ground,  where  the  rest  of  the  company  lad 
congregated,  but  the  pup  had  died  before  I  reached  them.  The  otkcr 
pup  had  died  apparently  during  the  previous  night. 

The  doctor  on  board  the  Porpoise^  Surgeou  Lloyd  Thomas,  kindlf 
eonsented  to  attend  the  post-mortem.  On  viewing  the  opened  bodies 
he  agreed  with  me  that  death  was  due  to  inanition — lack  of  food.  Tfaet 
were  starved  to  death.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  fat  left  in  the  tissues 
under  the  skin  nor  on  the  muscles.  The  extreme  leanness  of  the  car 
casses  was  very  noticeable.  Both  of  us  afterwards  commented  iipoi 
the  plumpness  of  the  average  pups  as  they  appeared  in  the  drive. 
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I  satisfied  myself  while  on  the  rookery  that  the  fresb  bodies  in  the 
Tfindrow  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  thas 
thrown  up  on  the  beach  by  the  sea  signifies  nothing,  for  we  had  had  no 
severe  weather  as  yet,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  these  pups 
Gooid  have  been  killed  by  any  "surf  nip." 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  right  here  that  the  feet  that  these  bodies 
were  fonnd  in  a  windrow  at  high- water  mark  does  not  imply  that  they 
died  in  the  water  or  were  killed  by  the  sea.  I  have  explained  above 
that  at  low  water  a  long  stretch  of  beach  is  bared,  upon  which  the 
pnps  roam  abont  and  play.  Naturally,  a  good  many  of  the  starving 
paps  died  there  at  ebb  tide  and  their  emaciated  bodies  vrere  thrown  up 
by  the  rising  tide.  It  may  even  be  reasonably  supposed  that  these 
hnngry  pups  wonld  attempt  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  water's 
edge,  to  beg  nourishment  of  the  females  lauding. 

On  the  16th  of  September  I  had  another  chance  to  inspect  the  North 
Bookery.    My  experience  was  as  follows: 

Verv  few  seals  were  seen  on  the  rookery,  only  a  few  thousands  all  told;  the 
"sanas"  were  almost  entirely  deserted,  nor  were  any  seals  to  be  observed  m  the  sea. 
Those  on  the  reef  were  cows  and  pans,  the  majority  of  the  latter  now  gray.  One  or 
two  old  bnlls  were  seen  and  half  a  dozen  large  4  or  5  year  olds  mingling  among  the 
females,  apparently  playing  sikatchi.  I  found  a  great  number  of  dead  pups.  Tiiere 
were  at  least  twice  as  mnny  as  on  August  22.  All,  or  nearly  all,  were  lyinff  in  wind- 
rows. Curiously  enough,  there  were  no  vefry  fresh  bodies  which  might  EaTe  been 
killed  by  the  recent  northerly  swell.  All  I  saw  were  dead  at  least  one  week.  It  was 
also  notable  that  nearly  all  were  black,  only  here  and  there  a  gray  one. 

Affcer  ally  the  absence  of  fresh  bodies  does  not  signify  much.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  most  of  them  were  eaten  or  carried  off  by  the  bine  foxes. 
Since  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  killed  the  natives  on  Bering 
Island  have  utilized  every  seal  carcass,  salting  the  best  parts  for  their 
own  use  and  putting  the  rest,  including  the  entrails,  into  holes  in  the 
ground  for  winter  food  for  the  sledge  dogs.  The  foxes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  rookery,  instead  of  feasting  on  the  carcasses  on  the  killing 
grounds  and  elsewhere,  are  therefore  reduced  to  making  a  precarious 
living  out  of  what  they  can  snatt^h  from  the  rookery.  There  being  now 
only  a  few  old  seals  on  land,  the  foxes  and  their  young,  at  this  time 
nearly  full  grown,  naturally  clean  the  ground  very  early  every  morning 
of  every  pup  dead  during  the  night.  The  flock  of  large  sea  gulls 
(Larus  glwuceseem),  always  present  on  the  rookery,  also  dispose  of  many 
bodies.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  a  great  many  more 
seal  pups  have  died  than  any  census  based  on  the  desul  bodies  present 
on  the  rookeries  will  account  for. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  present  connection  that  the  bodies  of  even 
grown  seals  disintegrate  and  disappear  with  amazing  rapidity.  The 
combined  efforts  of  the  foxes,  the  birds,  the  staphylinid  insects,  and 
the  fly  larvae  reduce  a  carcass  in  very  short  order  to  a  skeleton.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  bones  become  scattered.  If  they  are  lying  on  or 
near  the  beach  the  furious  winter  surf  sweeps  them  away;  if  they  are 
further  away  the  decaying  rank  vegetation  covers  them  up.  During 
the  winter  the  waves  wash  over  the  entire  "reef'  and  the  "  sands''  as 
well,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  starved  pup  carcasses  will  be  found  on  the 
beaches  the  next  season. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  native:^  and  the  kossak  in  charge  of  the 
rookery  were  trying  to  make  light  of  this  state  of  affairs,  although  the 
very  flict  that  the  latter  prevented  me  from  finishing  the  count  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  As  mentioned  in  the  abstraot 
from  my  diary,  he  suspected  that  the  great  mortality  might  be  charged 
against  management.    I  have  shown  that  his  argument  that  the  ymjps 
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were  being  trampled  to  death  on  the  rookery  has  no  foundation  infiact, 
but  I  did  not  mention,  however,  his  answer  to  my  question  why  be 
thought  so.    It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  flattened  condition  of  the  deid 
pups  showed  that  they  had  been  trampled  upon.    Now,  it  is  quite  tm 
that  these  half-decomposed  bodies  present   a  very   much   flattoed 
appearance,  but  that  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  amonotof 
cartilage  in  their  skeletons.    Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  ban 
been  trampled  upon,  but  that  took  place  after  they  were  dead.    After 
I  had  demonstrated  to  Selivanof  and  some  of  the  natives  that  thepnpi 
had  died  from  starvation  and  not  from  any  injuries  received,  there  mu 
evidently  a  load  taken  off  their  hearts,  and  lamentations  over  the  greit 
number  of  dead  pups  were  heard  all  around.    I  mention  this  inddent 
chiefly  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  natives,  and  more  particularly  upou  their  deductioiu, 
or  the  explanations  they  see  flt  to  make. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  regarded  as  well  established  that  during 
the  past  season  an  unusual  mortality  took  place  among  the  seal  pups 
on  Bering  Island,  and  that  tbey  died  of  starvation.  There  seems  but 
one  reasonable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  viz,  that  they  starved 
because  their  mothers  were  killed,  and  as  they  were  not  killed  on  the 
island  there  seems  to  be  no  other  logical  conclusion  but  to  assume  that 
they  were  killed  by  the  pelagic  sealers. 

ALLEGED  OHANOBS  OF  HABITS. 
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During  the  recent  discussions  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  fhr  seab 
and  to  the  seal  fisheries  it  has  been  asserted  by  various  persons  that 
the  habits  of  the  seals  have  undergone,  or  are  undergoing,  material 
changes.  Curiously  enough,  such  changes  have  been  alleged  by  both 
sides,  but  while  one  side  attributes  certain  alleged  changes  to  the  dis 
turbance  of  the  seals  on  the  rookeries^  the  other  side  insists  that  certain 
other  alleged  changes  are  due  to  the  mterference  of  the  pelagic  sealers. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  habits  of  the  fur  seals  at  the  pre^ 
ent  time  are  the  result  of  a  long  evolution,  which  dates  back  possibly 
millions  of  years.  The  habits  of  the  North  Pacific  and  South  Pacific 
seals  in  most  essential  points  are  alike,  and  as  these  seals  belong  to 
very  distinct  species  it  is  practically  certain  that  these  habits  were 
formed  before  these  species  had  emerged  from  the  common  iuicestral 
stock.  This  separation  probably  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  North 
Pacific  seals  became  geographically  shut  off  from  intermingling  with 
the  southern  forms.  From  that  early  period  the  differentiation  of  the 
local  habits  of  the  former  must  have  gone  on  for  ages,  until  now  there 
is  inborn  in  every  seal  an  instinct  which  is  the  inherited  accumulation 
of  the  doings  of  tens  of  thousands  of  generations  repeated  every  year. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fur  seals  are  gregarioof 
animals.  Such  animals  always  act  in  flocks;  their  habits  are  the  habita 
of  the  flock.  Individual  deviation  from  the  habits  inborn  does  not 
materially  afiect  the  habits  of  the  whole  community.  To  effect  a  change 
in  the  habits  of  such  a  species  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  that  the 
bulk  of  each  yearly  class  should  change  their  habits  in  the  same  waj« 
but  also  that  the  causes  should  continue  long  enough  to  allow  the  change 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  through  an  unkuown  number  of  gen- 
erations. This  is  particularly  true  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  ^ 
disturbing  causes  mainly  afiect  the  male  sex. 

The  first  detailed  description  of  the  habits  of  the  northern  fur  seal 
after  Steller's  account,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  by  Yeniaminof  in  1839. 
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The  next  by  Bryant  (1870)  and  Elliott  (1874).  No  change  of  habits 
is  alleged  op  to  that  time.  In  fact,  these  changes  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  live  to  ten  years. 

The  theoretical  considerations  presented  above  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted with  any  intention  of  overriding  by  a  priori  reasoning  any 
statement  of  alleged  facts,  though  it  is  believed  that  its  soundness  is 
unassailable.  It  is  only  my  inti^ntion  to  show  the  utter  improbability 
of  any  change  of  habits  within  the  short  period  in  which  man  has  inter- 
fered with  the  fur  seal  in  order  to  demand  strong  proof  in  support  of 
the  alleged  (changes.  In  view  of  that  improbability,  we  can  not  accept 
a  change  of  habit  as  the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  unless  dem- 
onstrated beyond  peradventure,  or  no  other  reasonable  explanation  can 
be  furnished.  Much  less  can  we  be  expected  to  admit  such  changes 
simply  upon  hearsay  evidence  or  speculations  of  a  general  nature. 

Now,  for  the  alleged  changes  in  so  far  as  they  have  had  reference  to 
the  habits  of  the  Commander  Islands  seals. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  killable  seals  on  the  rookeries  has 
been  attributed  to  their  having  been  driven  off  to  seek  other  haunts. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  are  staying  at  sea  and  that  they  are  forming 
rookeries  on  the  Kamchatkan  Coast. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  these  contentions  are  of  the  most  indefi- 
nite kind.  On  a  couple  of  occasions  fur  seals  are  believed  to  have 
hauled  out  at  certain  uninhabited  rocks  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka. .  In  the  first  place,  the  accounts  are  so  devoid  of  details  that  it 
is  impossible  to  attach  much  importance  to  them.  In  the  second  place, 
granting  that  fur  seals  do  haul  up  there  occasionally,  what  scintilla  of 
proof  is  there  that  they  have  not  done  so  alwayst^  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  heard  these  rumors  of  fur  seals  hauling  out  on  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka during  my  first  visit,  in  1882-83,  and  I  know  positively  that 
Captain  Sandman  contemplated  a  trip  to  go  in  search  of  the  alleged 
rookeries  as  far  north  as  the  island  Karaginski.  Nearly  the  whole  east- 
em  coast  of  Kamchatka,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles,  is  almost 
entirely  uninhabited  and  very  seldom  visited  by  man. 

The  other  evidence  offered  is  the  fact  that  lately  the  sealing  schooners 
have  been  found  taking  fur  seals  during  the  summer  months  off  certain 
capes  in  Kamchatka,  notably  Cape  Shipunski.  Here  the  same  objection 
obtains.  What  proof  is  there  that  seals  might  not  always  have  been 
taken  there  in  summer  t  Moreover,  is  it  certain  that  the  seals  taken 
there  by  the  schooners  represent  the  bulk  of  the  "killables"  of  the 
islands  t  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  these  locations  of  schooners 
indicate  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  females,  as  hinted  at  in  another 
chapter  of  this  report.  Krashenninikof 's  statement  that  ^^  none  of  them 
are  to  be  seen  [on  the  east  coast  of  Kamchatka]  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  August,"  only  relates  to  the  immediate  coast  iteelf 
and  not  to  the  open  sea,  where  pelagic  sealers  make  their  catches. 

The  ex])Ianations  offered  of  these  alleged,  but  utterly  unproven, 
changes  of  habits  are  diametrically  op))Osed  to  each  other.  Those  pos- 
tulating that  the  regulated  driving  and  killing  of  the  bachelor  seals  on 
shore  is  causing  the  decrease  of  seals  on  the  islands  explain  that  this 
interferencte  with  the  seals  has  led  them  to  seek  other  haunts — in  this 
case  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  There  was  never  any  evidence  that  seals 
were  driven  away  from  any  place  frequented  by  them  habitually  and 
took  up  their  abode  habitually  in  some  other  place.    Elliott  (Monogr. 

^  They  apparently  did  so  occasionally  more  than  one  hundred  and  Mtj  years  ago. 
if  Krashenninikof'B  statement,  that  'Hhey  seldom  come  ashore  ahont  Kamchatka,^ 
means  anything. 
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Pribyl.,  1882,  p.  109,  footDote),  it  is  true,  in  speaking  ot  tne  ^'rapadoos 
hunters"  that  were  drawn  to  the  Oomniander  Islands,  states  as  follows: 

They  appear,  as  near  as  I  can  arrive  at  truths,  fh>m  the  scanty  record,  *  *  *  to 
have  killed  many  and  harassed  the  other  fur  seals  entirely  away  fVom  the  island;  so 
that  there  was  an  interregnum  between  1760  and  1786,  during  which  time  the  Hm- 
sian  promyshleniks  took  no  fur  seals,  and  were  utterly  at  loss  to  know  whither  Unh 
creatures  had  fled  from  the  islands  of  Bering  and  Cooper.  When  they  (thesetk) 
began  to  revisit  their  haunts  on  the  Conmianuer  Islands,  I  can  And  no  speeifie  dtte. 
*  *  *  I  think,  therefore,  that  when  the  ftir  seals  on  the  Couimauder  Isltndi 
beeame  so  ruthlesi°dy  hunted  and  harassed,  shortly  after  Steller'a  observatioiB  ii 
1742,  then  they  soon  repaired,  or  rather  most  of  the  survivors  did,  to  the  shelter  ao4 
isolation  of  the  Pribilof  group,  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  man. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  historical  part  of  this  report  (p.  90),  Um 
seals,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  fled  from  the  islands  of  Bering  and 
Copper,  and  Elliott's  statement  rests  on  a  misappreheusion.  la  the 
very  year  1786,  when  Pribilof  first  discovered  the  islands  which  now 
bear  his  name,  there  returned  to  Kamchatka  two  vessels,  loaded  witk 
fur-seal  skins  which  could  only  have  been  taken  on  the  Gommander 
Islands,  viz,  one  belonging  to  Protassof,  'Hhe  cargo  consisting  chiefly 
of  fur  seals,"  and  one  belonging  to  Shelikof,  with  no  less  than  18,000 
seal  skins.  Pribilof,  with  his  cargo  of  over  31,000  seals  from  the  new 
islands,  did  not  return  until  several  years  later. 

The  other  explanation,  ofi'ered  by  some  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
decrease  of  the  seals  on  the  rookeries  to  the  interference  by  the  sealing 
at  sea,  rests  on  an  assumption  that  the  sealers,  by  stationing  them- 
selves at  intervals  across  the  path  of  the  seals  on  their  northward 
migration,  actually  cut  the  seals  off  from  the  islands,  thus  forcing 
them  to  go  elsewhere,  or  in  the  case  of  those  finally  reaching  the  islands, 
materially  delaying  them  on  the  way.  It  would  seem  that  to  anyoue 
who  has  seen  the  way  in  which  seals  travel  during  their  migrations  it 
would  be  plain  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  many  times  the  number 
of  sealing  schooners  now  in  existence  to  effectually  block  the  progreM 
of  the  migrating  herds.  It  may  well  be  that  the  positions  of  the  schooo- 
ers  if  platted  ou  the  charts  would  show  them  to  thus  stretch  across  the 
path  of  the  seals  (it  has  been  so  asserted  in  Russian  reports),  and  tbe 
large  marks  on  the  chart  may  well  convey  such  an  impression,  bat  »t 
sea  the  thing  is  quite  different.^ 

This  last  explanation  hints  at  the  other  alleged  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  seal,  viz,  an  increasing  lateness  in  the  arrival  of  the  bulk  of  the 
seals  and  a  corresponding  lateness  in  many  of  the  phenomena  of  seal 
life  on  the  islands.  It  is  utterly  inconceivable,  however,  that  the  seal- 
ers can  even  delay  the  bulk  of  the  migrating  herds  materially,  and  tUe 
explanation,  therefore,  would  not  explain,  even  if  the  allegations  of  the 
increasing  lateness  of  the  phenomena  alluded  to  could  be  substantiated, 
and  in  my  opinion  they  can  not. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  seals  killed  on  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island, 
during  the  season  of  1895  shows  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  skins  was  obtained  between  the  22d  of  August  and  the 
13th  of  September  (the  skins  being  shipped  September  16);  in  other 
words,  during  1895  nearly  one-thini  of  the  skins  was  taken  after  the 

>  For  the  contemplation  of  those  who  believe  in  the  schooners  beinj^  able  to  eordos 
the  sea  00  as  to  actually  intercept  the  seals,  I  submit  the  following :  In  tlie  latter  part 
of  July,  1892.  to  the  end  of  August,  numerous  8choonei*s  killed  seals  south  of  Copper 
Island.  If  tde  position  of  the  daily  catches  of  eight  of  them  be  platted  down  on  t 
chart,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  they  covered  pretty  evenly  an  area  of  13,000  souare  nan- 
tical  miles  (roughly  speaking).  As  their  combined  catch  amounted  to  aboat  4,000 
skins,  it  is  plain  that  they  secured  about  one  seal  on  every  3  square  milee  (see  mafv 
pi.  1). 
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time  wben  the  skins  are  usually  shipped.  Thus,  in  1894  the  skins  were 
shipped  August  27;  in  1893,  August  22;  in  1892,  August  24.  The 
earlier  records  to  which  I  have  had  access  are  rather  incomplete,  but 
from  1877  to  1882  the  seal  skins  were  shipped  from  the  Korth  Eookery, 
Bering  Island,  on  the  following  dates: 


1877 Ang.  26 

1878..... Aug.  16 

1879 Aug.  29 


1880 Aug.  20 

1881 ; Aug.  18 

1882 Aug.  16 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  tke  rookeries,  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  pelagic  sealers,  the  shipping  dates  do  not  differ 
materiitlly  from  those  of  the  years  1892  to  1894.  The  lateness  of  the 
catch  in  1895  is  therefore  abrupt  and  exceptional.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  diilerence  in  the  dates  upon  which  the  hunting  ceases,  even  in  former 
years.  Thus,  on  Glinka,  Copper  Island,  the  catch  was  all  in  on  the 
following  dates: 


1877 June  30 

1878 July  12 

1879 * Aug.  1 


1880 Aug.  7 

1881 July  30 

1888 July  13 


But  the  lateness  of  the  Bering  Island  season  of  1895  is  not  explain- 
able in  that  way  either,  for  no  amount  of  backwardness  of  the  season 
would  account  for  thccateh  after  the  middle  of  August.  The  summer 
of  1805  was  certainly  a  cold  and  hite  one,  and  the  snow  was  in  places 
lying  down  to  the  water's  edge  the  entire  summer;  but  the  season  of 
1879  was  also  late,  according  to  the  records,  and  the  "  year  remarkable 
for  much  snow,"  yet  the  sealing  season  closed  on  both  islands  on  Au- 
gust 2.  There  must  consequently  be  some  other  reason  for  the  late- 
ness in  1895. 

Here  is  where  the  plea  comes  in  that  the  killable  seals  in  1895  arrived 
later  on  the  rookeries  than  in  former  years.  In  answer  to  this  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  question :  Is  there  anybody  familiar  with  the  North 
Bookery,  Bering  Island,  who  would  deny  that  it  would  have  been  feas- 
ible in  any  previous  year  to  have  obtained  there  2,670  skins  between 
August  13  and  September  13,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  ^^  scrape 
and  rake"  the  rookery  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1895 1  However,  the 
table  of  the  seals  killed  on  that  rookery  in  1895  directiy  disproves 
the  alleged  late  arrival  of  the  killables,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
proportion  of  the  killables  to  the  othef  classes  of  seals  driven  was 
decreasing  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  season  instead  of  increasing. 
Thus,  before  August  12  the  average  proportion  of  killed  seals  to  those 
escaping  was  as  1  to  2.2,  while  after  that  date  it  fell  to  1  to  3.75. 

The  following  table  shows  how  exceedingly  variable  the  first  arrival 
of  killables  on  the  rookeries  really  is: 

First  drive$  an  Bering  liland,  North  Rookety, 


Date. 


1877,  Jnnc  29 

1878,  June  3 . 

1881,  May  31 

1882,  Jn  no  8. 
1888,  June  10 
1880.  June  10 


Number 
of  skins. 


Oil 

3 

221 

512 

1,552 

1,103 


Date. 


1800,  May  25. 

1801,  May  20 

1802,  June  1. 

1803,  June  24 
1805,  June  13 


Kuniber 
oS  skins. 


41 

51 

3 

830 

no 


The  trne  and  only  explanation  of  the  exceptronal  lateness  of  the 
season  on  Bering  Island  lies  in  the  fact  that  killable  seals,  especially 
the  younger  classes,  had  become  very  scarce,  and  that,  consequently, 
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in  order  to  get  as  many  skins  as  x>oBsible — ^tbe  company  and  the  natmi 
being  equally  eager  to  make  up  the  threatened  deficiency^— seals  wm 
killed  until  the  advanced  staginess  of  the  skins  put  a  stop  to  it,  at 
proven  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  drive,  in  which  194  seals  were  killed, 
61  were  more  or  leas  stagey. 

This  statement  recalls  the  other  change  alleged  to  have  taken  plaee. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  skins  become  stagey  later  in  tbe  year  now  thu 
formerly. 

In  order  to  fully  weigh  this  allegation  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  die 
£act  that  there  are  very  few  detailed  and  definite  obsesjrvations  upon 
this  point  so  far  as  the  Commander  Idands  are  concerned.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  any  series  of  observations  concerning  this  question  con- 
tinued through  a  number  of  years.  It  can  not  be  too  often  emphasized 
that  there  is  a  great  latitude  of  date  in  the  events  of  seal  life,^  and 
assuredly  the  beginning  of  the  stagey  condition  of  the  skin  is  no  more 
bound  to  a  rigid  observation  of  the  calendar  than  the  other  phenomena. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  at  all  know  the  causes  which  are  responsible  ten 
these  fluctuations;  we  do  not  know  the  conditionawhicb  accelerate  the 
advent  of  the  stagey  season  or  XK)stpone  it.  Possibly  cold  and  dsmp 
weather  may  retard  it.  In  that  case  we  might  expect  the  skins  to 
become  stagey  somewhat  later  in  1895.  The  only  definite  record,  so  &r 
as  the  Commander  Islands  are  concerned,  that  I  am  aware  of  is  the 
statement  by  the  British  Bering  Sea  Commission  (Rep.  Bering  Ses 
Comm.,  1893,  p.  50)  that  <^In  1891  we  found  the  'stagey'  season  wasjnst 
beginniug  on  the  Commander  Islands  on  the  1st  of  September."  In 
1895  there  were  14  stagey  skins  taken  in  the  drive  on  September  10. 
The  '^  beginning"  must,  therefore,  have  been  somewhat  earlier — enough 
to  show  that  in  this  respect  1895  is  not  extravagantly  late. 

The  lack  of  reliable  information  concerning  the  beginning  of  tiie 
stagey  season  in  earlier  years  is  easily  explainable  by  the  fact  that  the 
killing  season  was  over  long  before  there  was  any  suspicion  of  stagineea 
The  question  then  was  not  at  all  ''When  does  the  stagey  sea^n  beginf 
but,  on  the  contrary,  "When  does  it  end!"  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  the  natives  were  anxious  to  begin  the  autumnal  catch  as  earlj  as 
I>ossible,  in  order  to  get  fresh  meat,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  be 
without  since  the  end  of  the  killing  season.  Thus  I  find  in  the  records 
of  Bering  Island  station  for*1878  that  on  October  13  it  was  coDtem- 
plated  to  take  a  drive  in  order  to  get  fresh  meat.  The  ^^  chief  wished 
first  to  ascertain  how  skins  looked  at  present,  supposing  they  were  too 
stagey  yet,"  and  accordingly  went  himself  to  the  rookery,  whence  on 
the  16th  he  returned  with  9  skins,  reporting  that  "fur  was  good."  The 
drive  was  therefore  made  and  520  seals  taken  on  October  18.' 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  nowadays  many  phenomena  appear 
to  happen  later  is  easy  enough.    During  the  years  of  plenty  very  httie 

1  The  first  arrivals  on  Bering  Island  rookeries  are  shown  in  the  following  statemeDt: 


Date. 

Bookery. 

ArriyaU. 

Date. 

Bookery. 

ArrlTak. 

1879,  Hay  6 

North  .. 

•  •  •  •  QO  ... 

^bollB. 
)1  bachelor. 

3  bulls. 

2  bulla. 

1882,  April  19 

North  .. 
South... 
North  .. 

4  bulla. 

1880.  April  27 

1883,  Hay  23 

1896.  Mav  10 

2biiUi. 
1  bnlL 

1881,  May  20 

•  • .  .do  ... 

*The  difference  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  will  be  noted,  as  in  the  latter  the  natires 
were  allowed  to  take  seals  for  food  in  the  stagey  season.  (See,  for  Instanoe,  Fsi 
Seal  Arb.,  v,  pp.  714, 715.) 
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attention  was  paid  to  them  except  in  the  most  general  way.  Such  a 
tiling  as  detailed  observations  and  records  throughout  the  season  for  a 
number  of  years  sufficient  to  furnish  exact  data  for  reliable  deductions 
were  (and,  as  a  rule,  are  yet)  unknown.  This  is  particularly  true  of  phe- 
nomena happening  after  the  finishing  of  the  catch.  But  now,  in  the  days 
of  threatened  commercial  extinction,  when  the  rookeries  and  the  seals 
are  under  constant  and  anxious  inspection,  many  things  appear  unusual 
and  new.  The  killing  season  being  extended  in  order  to  fill  the  required 
complement  of  skins,  the  impression  easily  takes  hold  that  the  phe- 
nomena particularly  noticed  during  the  thus  belated  season  are  them- 
selves likewise  belated. 

FE:i£DINa  GROUNDS  OF  COMMANDER  ISLANDS  SEALS. 

It  was  formerly  held  by  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Rus- 
sian fur  seals  that  the  females  only  went  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  islands  to  feed.  This  assumption  was  based  upon  no  observed 
fact  whatsoever,  and  was  only  a  general  expression  of  the  total  igno- 
rance of  the  true  location  of  these  feeding  grounds. 

When  the  Canadian  sealing  fleet,  in  1892,  in  a  body  resorted  to  the 
Commander  Islands,  after  having  been  excluded  from  the  esi^tern  por- 
tion of  Bering  Sea,  an  inkling  of  the  truth  was  felt,  and  undoubtedly 
to  some  extent  influenced  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  30-mile 
zone  fixed  in  the  Kussian-British  modus  vivendi  of  1893.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  logs  of  the  more  successful  schooners  had  been  published 
and  their  positions  at  noon  every  day,  with  numbers  of  seals  taken 
during  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  plotted  on  the  charts,  that  the  true 
status  of  affairs  was  made  clear.  It  was  then  manifest  that  the  bulk 
of  the  catch  was  taken  on  a  comparatively  limited  area  south  of  Copper 
Island,  approximately  bounded  by  62^  30'  and  5i9  30'  north  latitude, 
and  by  106o  and  170°  east  longitude.  The  richest  hauls,  however,  were 
made  within  a  much  more  restricted  area  south  and  south-southwest 
and  on  the  line  between  this  area  and  the  rookeries  of  that  island.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  skins  were  taken 
more  than  30  miles  distant  from  the  island,  and  most  of  the  skins  that 
were  taken  closer  in  were  secured  by  those  of  the  schooners  that  found 
it  more  tempting  to  raid  the  rookeries  from  a  safe  distance.  The  time 
of  the  season  during  which  the  fleet  operated  that  year  was  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  regarding  the  area  as  above 
limited  as  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  seals  frequenting  the  Copper 
Island  breeding  grounds  (pi.  1). 

The  season  of  1892  failed  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  question 
where  the  Bering  Island  seals  go  to  feed  during  the  same  months.  The 
Vancouver  Belle  made  a  reconnaissance  to  the  northeast  and  north  of 
Bering  Island,  at  a  distance  varying  between  20  and  100  miles,  but 
obtained  only  a  few  (13)  stray  seals,  and  hastened  back  to  the  Copper 
Island  grounds.  The  Maud  8,  made  a  similar  trip  of  exploration  around 
Bering  Island  with  a  similar  result  (27  seals).  The  exi>erience  of  the 
fleet,  however,  demonstrated  pretty  clearly  that  the  Bering  Island  seals 
do  not  go  to  the  Copper  Island  grounds  to  feed.  It  seems  that  the 
Henry  Dennis  was  on  or  near  the  Bering  Island  feeding  grounds,  for 
between  August  1  and  7  she  took  189  seals  in  a  restricted  area  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  due  northeast  of  the  Bering  Island  North  Bookery. 

The  experience  of  1895  seems  to  show  that  the  Bering  Island  feeding 
grounds  are  somewhat  more  distant  and  more  extensive  than  the  Copper 
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Island  ones,  for  the  Jane  Orey  took  65  seals  between  Angast  16  asd  21 
About  25  miles  from  the  Kamchatkan  coast,  east  of  Cape  Afrika,  wink 
the  Ida  Etta  obtained  180  skins  between  August  20  and  September  4, 
20  to  30  miles  northeast  and  east  from  Gape  Nagikinski,  as  detaikd 
elsewhere  in  this  report 


IV.-THE  RUSSIAN  SEALING  INDUSTRY. 

HISTOBIOAIi. 

Even  before  the  discovery  of  the  Commander  Islands,  in  1741,  tiie 
far  seals  were  known  to  and  hunted  by  the  natives  of  Kamchatki. 
KrasheuiDnikof  (Hist.  Kamtschatka,  1764,  p.  124  seq.)  refers  to  tiiis 
catch  as  follows: 

The  Be*  cats  are  canght  in  the  spring  and  in  the  month  of  September,  abont  tbt 
river  Shupanova,  at  which  times  they  go  from  the  Kurilskaw  laland  to  the  Ammiem 
[i.  e..  Commander  Islands]  coast;  bnt  the  most  are  catohed  about  the  cape  of  £»• 
notzkoiff  as  between  this  and  the  cape  Skupinskay  the  sea  is  generally  calm  aod 
affords  them  properer  places  to  retire  to.  Almost  all  the  females  that  are  eanglit  m 
the  spring  are  pregnant;  and  snch  as  are  near  their  time  of  bringing  forth  their  ysno^ 
are  immediately  opened,  and  the  young  taken  out  and  skinned.  None  of  lfa«m  ace 
to  be  seen  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  August,  when  they  retom  Iimi 
the  south  [!]  with  their  young.  *  *  *  They  seldom  come  ashore  abont  Kemi- 
sokatka;  so  that  the  inhabitants  chace  them  in  boats,  and  throw  darts  or  iiarpoou 
at  them,  which  stick  in  their  body.  To  this  harpoon  is  fixed  one  end  of  a  itipe,  sad 
the  other  is  in  the  vessel,  and  by  this  rope  they  draw  them  towards  the  boat;  M 
here  tliey  are  to  be  particularly  cautious  whenever  they  chace  one,  if  he  comes  nsac. 
not  to  suffer  him  to  fasten  npon  the  side  of  the  boat  with  his  forepaws  and  over- 
tnrn  it,  to  prevent  which  some  of  the  fishermen  stand  ready  wildi  axea  to  cat  off  hii 
paws. 

In  later  times  there  has  been  no  snch  reg^ar  catch  of  ftir  seals  on 
the  Kamchatkan  Coast,  for  the  reason  that  now  die  whole  region  from 
the  Bay  of  Avatcha  to  the  month  of  the  river  Kamchatka  is  entirely 
nninhabited. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  Commander  Islands  namerons  vessels 
were  fitted  ont  to  hnnt  fur-bearing  animals  on  these  islands  and,  later, 
to  lay  in  provisions  of  sea-cow  meat  for  use  in  their  protracted  joomejB 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands  farther  east  (see  Stejneger,  American  Natural- 
ist, 1887,  pp.  1049-1052).  It  does  not  seem,  however,  as  if  the  fhr-acal 
skins  were  in  demand.  The  skins  were  not  particnhirly  valuable;  the 
sea  otters  and  blue  foxes  were  still  numerous;  the  men  had  more  press- 
ing and  profitable  things  to  attend  to;  the  drying  of  the  seal  skins  was 
both  laborious  and  precarious  in  the  damp  climate;  in  brief,  it  did  n(rt 
pay  to  bother  with  the  fur  seals  at  that  period.  Later,  however,  all 
this  was  changed.  The  more  costly  furs  were  getting  scarce  and  tiie 
enterprising  Russian  merchants,  now  following  upon  the  heels  of  the 
promyshleniks,  or  hunters,  had  found  a  profitable  market  in  China  for 
large  quantities  of  the  cheaper  fur  seal.  Foremost  among  these  mer 
chants  was  Grigori  Ivanovich  Sheliko^  whose  name,  flrom  1776  on  to  his 
death  in  1795,  was  connected  with  the  lur  trade  and  colonization  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  skins  of  the  fur  seal,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one 
who  gathered  them  in  large  quantities.  i 

The  discovery  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  with  their  countless  numbers 
of  fur  seals,  did  not  seem  to  have  made  any  difference  in  this.  On  the 
contrary,  the  increased  supply  seems  to  have  created  an  increased 
demand.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  fierce  competition  a  sensdees 
slaughter  of  the  fur  seals  was  carried  on  until  the  whole  business  was 
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fhreateoed  with  deBtructioii,  from  which  it  was  aloue  rescaed  by  the 
formation  of  a  dorainaut  company,  which  soon  swallowed  np  the  smaller 
concerns  and  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  region. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  great  E a ssian- American  Company,  in 
1799,  Shelikors  enterprise  was  merged  into  the  larger  concern,  and  the 
Commander  Islands  became  part  of  what  was  from  now  on  in  reality  a 
Bassian  colony.  The  sapply  of  far-bearing  animals  must  have  become 
practically  exhaasted  on  the  Commander  Islands  by  that  time,  for  the 
islands  were  abandoned  and  vessels  touched  but  seldom,  scarcely  one 
in  five  years.  In  1826,  during  the  second  term  of  the  Russian- American 
Company,  a  new  district,  the  district  of  Atkha,  was  formed,  consisting 
of  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  western  portion  of  the  Aleutian 
chain  from  Attn  to  the  island  of  Yunaska,  consequently  including  the 
Near  Islands,  the  Rat  Islands,  and  the  Andreanof  group.  The  agency 
was  located  on  Atkha  Island. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  permanent  colonization  of  the  Commander 
Islands  was  undertaken,  and  Aleuts  and  half  breeds  from  the  Andrea- 
nof Islands  and  from  Attu  were  transferred  to  the  new  settlements 
OD  Copper  and  Bering  islands.  This  was  accomplished  before  1828,  in 
which  year  Admiral  LUtke,  in  the  corvette  Seniavin^  visited  the  latter 
island  and  communicated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  at 
Saranna,  on  the  north  coast.^ 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  islands  and  the  seal  industry  on 
the  idands  during  their  occupancy  by  the  Russian-American  Company. 
Its  jealousy  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  interference  caused  it  to  keep 
all  details  of  its  dealings  secret,  and  as  the  islands  were  entirely  away 
from  the  ordinary  line  of  travel,  scarcely  any  outside  information  is  to 
be  had.  The  overseers  were  probably  unimportant,  pnossibly  unedu- 
cated persons,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  occasionally  visiting 
the  islands  are  probably  buried  in  the  St.  Petersburg  archives  of  the 
oompany. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alarming  decrease  in  the  Pribilof 
catch,  which  in  ten  years  dropped  from  60,000  skins  to  less  than  20,000, 
caused  the  company  to  colonize  the  Commander  Islands  in  order  to 
werk  the  seal  rookeries  there.  In  1821  this  decrease  was  threatening 
enough  to  make  the  board  of  administration  of  the  company  suggest 
stopping  killing  on  the  Pribilofs  altogether  for  one  season,  if  certain 
islands  which  were  supposed  to  exist  north  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
shooki  be  found  to  be  fictitious  or  not  to  harbor  the  hoped-for  fur  seals 
(Fur  Seal  Arb.,  vm,  p.  323).  The  discovery  was  evidently  not  made, 
and  the  reoocnpation  of  the  Commander  Islands  resulted. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Greek  war  of  independence  against  Tur- 
key had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  fur  market  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  Pribilof  Islands  were  capable  of  filling 
the  demand  until  the  restoration  of  order  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
about  1830.  By  this  time  the  annual  yield  of  the  Pribilofs  had  fallen  to 
16,000y  and  shortly  after  even  as  low  as  6,000,  the  average  during  the  ten 
years  from  1832  to  1841,  inclusive,  being  less  than  9,700  skins  a  year. 
As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  this  was  not  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  which  probably  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,006  during 
this  period,  and  the  deficiency  was  probably  made  up  in  the  Commander 
Islands. 

With  the  destructive  methods  then  in  vogue,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  Commander  Islands  were  unable  to  furnish  an  annual  quota 


<  Thia  fiMSt  diows  tli»t  Dybowski's  statement  that  the  settleineate  were  not  estab- 
Uflhed  until  1S30  (Wyspy  CLomand;  p.  36)  is  erroneous. 
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of^  say,  14,000  skins  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  cIom 
season  which  Chief  Manager  Etholin  asked  for  and  probably  instituted 
in  1843  was  therefore  very  necessary.  From  this  time  until  the  eodof 
the  regime  of  the  Rnssian-American  Company  the  yield  of  the  Con- 
mander  Islands  was  very  insignificant.  It  is  true,  the  reports  were  in 
1869  that  the  rookeries  were  again  crowded,  a  condition  evidently  doe 
to  the  improved  methods,  especially  the  prohibition  of  killing  the  females, 
but  as  the  Pribilof  Islands  showed  the  same  favorable  conditions  and 
could  easily  supply  the  demand,  there  was  no  inducement  for  the  chief 
management  in  Sitka  to  incur  the  increased  lal>or  and  risk  at  the  more 
distant  islands,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Commander  Islands  were 
only  worked  enough  to  supply  the  kind  and  quantity  of  skins  demanded 
for  the  Siberian  (Kiakhta)  trade,  a  comparatively  insignificant  amoant 
(5,000  to  6,000  a  year). 

In  a  general  way  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Commander  Islands 
during  this  period  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that  on  the  Pribilofe, 
though  from  their  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  the  general  uiauagemeDt 
and  their  tK)mparative  insignificance  the  criticisms  of  the  company^ 
dealings  which  were  current  probably  applied  with  still  greater  force 
to  the  Commander  Islands. 

Once  a  year  the  islands  had  communication  with  the  outer  world.  A 
small  vessel  brought  supplies,  etc.,  from  Sitka  and  carried  away  the 
dried  skins.*  In.  the  earlier  days,  after  the  recolonization  of  the  islands, 
the  skins  were  apparently  shipped  to  one  of  the  ports  in  the  Okhotsk 
Sea,  but  this  was  changed  later,  so  that  all  the  furs  were  first  sent  to 
Sitka,  whence  they  were  reshipped  the  following  year.  This  method, 
however,  involving  additional  cost  and  risk,  was  discontinued  in  1854, 
and  the  vessel  which  brought  the  supplies  and  inspectors  was  heuce- 
forth  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  skins  to  Ayan,  on  the  Okhotsk  Sea, 
by  way  of  the  Kuril  district  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  viii,  p.  349),  Occasionally 
some  of  the  vessels  of  the  semimilitary  navy  of  the  company  would 
call  at  the  islands  on  their  cruises  of  protection  against  the  foreign— 
chiefly  American — fleets  of  whale  ships  which  infested  the  waters  in 
those  days,  and  even  landed  on  and  raided  the  islands.^ 

When  finally,  in  18G8,  the  Russian-American  Company  abandoned 
the  management  of  the  islands,  the  so  called  "  interregnum  ^  commenced. 
The  islands  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Petropaulski  dis- 
trict, and  the  first  thing  the  ispravnik,  or  ofllcial,  of  that  place  did  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  natives  to  be  free  meii^  and  giving 
them  liberty  and  power  to  regulate  all  their  aflairs,  including  the  cat<'h 
of  the  fur-bearing  animals.  It  seems  that  only  a  noncommissioned 
officer,  Teterin,  was  left  in  charge. 

^lam  not  aware  that  skins  were  eTer  salted  on  the  Commander  Islands  during  thfi 
time  of  the  Russian- American  Company. 

-Note,  for  instance,  the  case  told  by  Tikhmenief  (Istor.  Oboz.  Ross.  Amer.  Kouip., 
n,  p.  131  f)  to  the  effect  that  ''in  1847  one  of  the  whalers  came  to  Bering  Island,  and 
on  the  captain  being  told  that  he  must  not  capture  sea  lions  ou  a  neighboring  small 
island  [evidently  Ari-Kamen],  he  ordered  the  overseer  of  the  island  to  be  turned  oiT 
bis  ship,  and  immediately  went  on  shore  with  his  men  with  the  evident  intention  of 
disregardinff  the  prohibition.  It  was  only  when  active  steps  were  taken  to  resist 
them  that  the  whalers  left,  but  before  going  they  cut  down  a  plantation,  which  hud 
been  ^own  with  great  trouble,  the  island  being*  without  other  trees  or  shrubs.'^  It 
is  cnnous  to  reflect  that  the  British  case  at  the  Paris  Tribunal  has  taken  this  inci- 
dent as  a  proof  that  ''traffic  in  fur-seal  skins  was  carried  on  by  a  United  8tak« 
whaler  at  Bering  Island''  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  iv,  p.  66).  There  never  were  fur  seals  on 
the  island  referred  to,  though,  on  the  contrary,  it  formerly  abounded  in  sea  lioni 
(sivutch),  the  only  animal  mentioned  by  Tikhmenief. 

^During  the  regime  of  the  Russian-American  Company  the  natives  were  practically 
serft. 
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Quite  a  number  of  forei^pi  merchants,  among  them  the  Eussian  vice- 
consul  at  Honolulu,  Mr.  Pflnger,  but  mostly  American  citizens,  promi- 
nent among  whom  was  the  so-called  '^Ice  Company"  of  San  Francisco, 
flocked  to  the  islands,  their  schooners  bringing  all  sorts  of  trade  goods, 
necessities,  and  luxuries  of  life — ^particularly  the  latter — and,  not  to  be 
forgotten,  plenty  of  alcohol.  In  return  they  brought  away  as  many 
pelts  as  they  could  induce  the  natives  to  secure.  The  rivalry  between 
the  traders  was  very  sharp,  and  the  natives  had  high  carnival  most  of 
the  time  as  a  consequence.  Gambling  and  drinking  prevailed  to  a 
fearful  extent,  and  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell  anything  and  every- 
thing for  whisky.  The  drunken  debauches  were  carried  on  right  on 
the  rookeries,  and  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that,  as  the  skins  of  the 
female  seals  were  higher  priced,  because  of  thei^  finer  fiir,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  this  class  were  slain.  Besides,  drunken  men  would  not  be  very 
apt  to  discriminate  as  nicely  as  necessary  to  distinguish  the  females 
from  the  bachelors.  It  is  also  authoritatively  asserted  that  a  count  of 
the  skins  taken  was  never  kept,  neither  by  the  natives  nor  by  the  police 
authorities  in  Petropanlski.  The  figures  presented  elsewhere,  giving 
the  total  export  of  skins  for  the  period  as  from  60,000  to  65,000,  are 
therefore  only  guesses,  and  are  probably  underestimated  rather  than 
overestimated.  At  least  one  of  the  vessels,  with  its  valuable  cargo  of 
furs,  was  lost.  As  a  result  of  this  reckless  slaughter,  the  rookeries 
were  nearly  ruined  in  those  three  years. 

In  1871  there  was  a  wholesome  awakening.  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Go., 
a  San  Francisco  firm  which  had  already  acquired  extensive  property 
and  trading  rights  in  Alaska,  had  opened  negotiations  with  the  authori- 
ties at  St.  Petersburg  for  a  lease  of  the  islands  on  practically  the  same 
conditions  upon  which  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  leased  the 
Pribilof  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  contract  was  signed 
February  18, 1871,  but  was  kept  a  profound  secret  until  the  following 
summer.  In  the  meantime  the  Ice  Company,  ignorant  of  the  lease  and 
in  anticipation  of  a  profitable  season,  had  dispatched  a  large  cargo  of 
merchandise  to  the  islands.  Shortly  after,  the  representative  of  the 
new  company  arrived  with  the  lease  and  took  possession.  As  the  lease 
not  only  included  the  monopoly  of  taking  the  furs  but  also  of  trading 
with  the  natives,  there  was  no  other  choice  for  the  Ice  Company  but  to 
sell  out  to  its  successful  rival  at  a  ruinous  price.  So  well  had  the 
secret  been  kept  that  even  the  ispravnik  at  Petropanlski,  who  was  still 
to  retain  jurisdiction  over  the  islands,  did  not  know  of  the  lease  and 
the  imi)ending  change  until  it  was  presented  to  him  by  the  company's 
representative  alluded  to. 

With  the  taking  of  possession  by  the  new  company  a  new  order  of 
things  commenced.  The  firm's  name  was  altered  to  Hutchinson,  Kohl, 
Philippeus  &  Co.  It  had  been  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  lease 
from  the  Bussian  authorities,  to  include  at  least  one  Eussian  subject  in 
the  firm,  and  Mr.  Philippeus,  a  Eussian  merchant  having  great  trading 
interests  in  Kamchatka  and  neighboring  districts,  was  paid  a  consider- 
able amount  for  the  use  of  his  name  in  this  connection.  Nominally, 
therefore,  the  company  was  Eussian,  but  practically  it  was  American. 
Their  vessels  were  fiying  the  Eussian  flag,  but  they  were  American 
property.  In  1872  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.  sold  their  interest  and  prop- 
erty in  Alaska  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisf^o, 
members  of  which  also  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Eussian 
company.  From  that  time  on  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  Feb- 
.ruary,  1891,  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs  on  the  Commander 
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Islands  and  Tioleni  Island  were  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  finu 
with  lieadqnarters  at  310  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  management  now  became  practically  identical  with  that  on  tk 
Pribilofs,  and  an  employee  from  the  latter  was  sent  over  to  the  Oob- 
mander  Islands  to  teach  the  natives  the  improved  methoda  of  taking 
the  seals  and  curing  the  skins  adopted  on  the  former.  It  is,  therefcm, 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  concerning  this  part  of  the  indaatry,  whiek 
has  been  described  so  often  in  connection  with  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  affairs  as  I  fonnd  them  in  1882  were  managed  in  tke  followiig 

way: 

On  each  island  there  was  a  local  agent  and  storekeeper,^  who  had 
general  charge  of  affairs,  exc^t  the  management  of  the  taking  of  tiie 
skins,  and  who  kept  the  books  and  accounts.  The  sealing  hnsioen 
proper  was  attend^  to  by  a  sealer  for  each  rookery,  who  accepted  tk 
skins  brought  by  the  natives  to  the  salt-house  door  and  saperintended 
the  salting,  bundling,  ete.  During  this  period  these  overseers  were  not 
natives,  except  Mr.  Fedor  Yolokitin,  a  ^^oreole,"  who  represented  the 
company  at  the  South  Bookery,  Bering  Island.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  the  business  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Sandman,  the  capUin 
of  the  company's  steamer  Aleksander  IL 

Practically  the  whole  administration  of  the  business  rested  with  the 
company,  not  even  a  maximum  limit  as  to  the  number  of  skins  to  be 
taken  being  contained  in  the  lease.  The  function  of  the  GovernmeDt 
official  stationed  on  the  islands  was  chiefly  confined  to  seeing  that  the 
company  did  not  overstep  its  contract;  that  the  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  seals,  as  well  as  the  natives,  were  enforced;  to  snperTiee 
the  killitig,  keep  account  of  the  number  of  skins  taken,  to  receive  and 
distribute  the  money  for  the  skins  to  the  natives,  ^;c. 

The  skins  were  taken  by  the  company's  steamer  from  the  islands  to 
Petropanlski  in  installments  and  there  reloaded  before  shipment  to  San 
Francisco.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  ari*angement  was  that  Petro- 
panlski is  the  only  port  of  entry  in  that  part  of  the  Knssian  Empire, 
and  as  the  skins  were  to  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  a  foreign  poitf 
clearance  paper  had  to  be  obtained  in  Petropanlski,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  insurance  companies  would  only  assume  the  risk  from  the  sail- 
ing from  the  latter  port.  At  this  place,  therefore,  Hutchinson,  Kohl, 
Philippeus  &  Oo.  maintained  quite  an  extensive  estabiisbment.  Ijsh^ 
warehouses  and  a  wharf  were  built  on  a  spit  in  the  outer  harbor  near 
the  extreme  end  of  the  Nikdski  Peninsula,  while  in  the  town  itself  a 
large  and  commodious  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  resident 
agent  and  his  family  was  erected. 

This  position  as  resident  general  agent  in  Petropanlski  was  held  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Go.  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lugebil,  who  extended  the  company's  hospitality  in  a  mao- 
ner  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
Petropanlski  during  that  period. 

Under  the  lease  l£e  company  was  to  keep  a  general  store  for  the  sale 
of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  natives  on  each  of  the  Ohd- 

'  On  Copper  Island :  Mr.  Alexander  Kostromitinof,  who  sncoeeded  Mr.  C.  F.  End 
KrebB.  The  latter  served  from  1871  to  1881.  Mr.  £mi1  Klage  followed  after  Mr. 
Kostromitinof  until  the  fall  of  1894,  when  he  was  snooeeded  by  Mr.  A.  Cantor. 

On  Bering  Island :  Mr.  George  Chemick.  He  died  on  the  island  in  the  fall  otVS^* 
Mr:  F.  Yolokitin  tending  the  station  during  the  following  winter.  In  the  spriDg  of 
1888  Mr.  Kostromitinof  was  transferred  from  Copper  Island,  being  relieved  in  1890 
by  Mr.  Julius  Lindqnist.  He  was  succeeded  in  about  a  year  by  Mr.  Waldemar  Pasts, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  whose  term  expired  in  1885,  Mr.  £mil  Klage  being  then  tranafenvd 
from  Copper  Island. 
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mander  Islands.  The  merchandise  was  imported  free  of  duty,  bat  the 
company  was  only  allowed  to  charge  San  Francisco  wholesale  prices 
plus  a  certain  fixed  percentage  as  compensation  for  freighting  and 
storing  the  goods.  The  company  decided  aboat  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  goods  to  be  brought,  while  the  administrator  appointed  by  the  Oov- 
erument  saw  to  it  that  the  prices  charged  were  not  in  excess  of  the 
contract  and  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  was  satisfactory. 

The  original  lease  stipulated  a  price  of  2  silver  rubles  ($1.33)  per  skin 
accepted  by  the  company,  but  in  a  subsequent  supplementary  contract 
the  tax,  from  1877  on,  was  reduced  to  1.75  rubles  ($1.17)  for  the  first 
30,000  skins.  The  natives  received  for  their  work  1  ruble  (66§  cents) 
per  skin  for  the  first  30,000,  and  one-half  ruble  (33^  cents)  for  each  skin 
over  30,000.  The  company  had  to  pay  a  yearly  rental  of  5,000  rubles, 
and  to  contribute  a  considerable  amount  toward  the  support  of  the 
natives.^ 

There  being  no  serviceable  buildings  left  by  the  old  company,  Hutch- 
inson, Eohl,  Philippeus  &  Go.  had  to  build  a  number  of  houses  on  both 
islands  to  accommodate  their  goods  and  their  men.  Salt  houses  were 
erected  on  all  the  rookeries,  and  near  each  a  small  frame  hut  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  company's  '< sealer"  during  the  killing  season.  In  the 
main  village  on  Bering  Island  several  large  stores  and  warehouses,  a 
cow  stable,  boathouse,  bath  house,  besides  two  dwelling  houses^  were 
built,  as  well  as  similar,  though  somewhat  smaller  structures  m  the 
main  village  on  Copper  Island.  These  are  all  frame  houses,  built  of 
California  or  Puget  Sound  lumber  by  an  American  head  carpenter 
with  the  assistance  of  native  workingmen. 

Although  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  the  company  gradually 
built  and  presented  to  nearly  all  the  families  on  both  islands  commodi- 
ous frame  houses,  mostly  with  four  rooms,  similarly  built,  the  natives 
receiving  full  title  to  them. 

By  careful  management  the  seal  rookeries,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  company's  term  scarcely  yielded  30,000  skins  annually,  toward  the 
end  produced  about  50,000  a  year,  the  annual  average  between  1880  and 
1889  being  nearly  45,000.  Among  the  entries  in  the  diaries  of  the  com- 
pany's agents  during  this  period  are  many  like  the  following:  <<  Katives 
say  there  are  a  good  many  female  seals  this  year,  and  holostiaks,  too  " 
(Bering  Island,  July  23, 1877).  <' Assistant  Starshena  (chief)  has  been 
on  South  Bookery ;  reports  that  both  holostiaks  and  females  are  double 
in  quantity,  as  has  been  before,  but  not  many  old  bulls.  On  the  North 
Bookery  there  are  more  seals,  too "  (Bering  Island,  August  12, 1877). 
'^Natives  report  good  many  thousand  seals  more  this  year  than  ever 
before"  (Bering  Island,  August  2, 1880). 

The  lease  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Co.  expired  in  Febru- 
ary, 1891,  and  as  the  new  lease  was  awarded  to  a  new  company,  the  old 
company's  steamer,  Aleksander  IIj  was  sent  early  in  the  year  to  take 
off  the  fall  catch  of  1890,  consisting  of  5,800  skins. 

The  new  company,  into  the  hands  of  which  the  sealing  industry  of 
the  Commander  Islands  and  Tinleni  now  passed,  was  incorporated  in 
St.  Petersburg  under  the  name  '^  Busskoye  Tovarishtchestvo  Kotiko- 
vikh  Promislof,"'  or  the  <'  Bussian  Seal  Skin  Company,"  as  the  name  of 
the  firm  is  officially  rendered  in  English. 

By  the  new  contract  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  Government,  the 
natives,  and  the  company  was  materially  changed,  considerable  power 

^  The  text  of  the  contract,  with  Bapplement,  is  printed  in  Sbomik  Qla^n.  Off. 
Doknm.  Upravl.  Vost.  Sibir.,  in,  ii.  Append.,  pp.  l-o. 
3  Bussian  Company  for  Fur-Seal  Hunting  (lit.  tn^nsL). 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 45 
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beiag  placed  in  the  baiida  of  the  admiDistrator,  while  the  direct  deal- 
iugs  of  the  company  with  the  natives  were  ^eatly  redaced.  Tl« 
gradnal  americaiiization  of  the  natives  under  the  ^'gime  of  Hatdiio- 
8on,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Co.  was  undoubtedly  distiistefiil  to  at  least 
one  of  the  iuapectora,  whose  opinion  with  the  St.  Petersburg  anUiwi- 
ties  must  havebeenof  great  weight,  as  there  is  now  a  manifest  tendewf 
toward  a  rerussification  of  the  business  and  its  methods. 

The  tux  to  be  paid  for  skins  was  raised  considerably.  Under  tbe 
present  contract  the  company  pays  to  the  Russian  Oovernuient  l(ll38 
"metallic"  rubles  (gold)per  skin  taken,  one-half  to  be  paidin  iSt-PeUft 
barg,  in  the  montli  of  May,  in  advance  of  the  sealiug  season.  Tbit 
advauce  payment,  from  18!>1  to  1S04,  was  made  on  a  basis  of  50,000 
skins  to  be  taken.  In  the  meantime  Uussia  bail  agreed  with  England 
not  to  take  more  than  30,000  skins  a  year;  hence  from  1895  the  advut* 
payment  was  made  on  a  basis  of  only  30,000  skins.  The  other  half  ii 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  amount  of  the  catch  is  koovs. 
The  amount  which  tbe  Bnssian  Oovemment  pays  the  natives  for  tbw 
work,  1.50  rubles  per  skin,  is  usually  paid  at  the  islands  by  the  am 
pany  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  deducted  from  the  draft  of  the  bat 
aucedae  in  St.  Petersburg.  Itwillbeseentliatby  this  arrangement  tbe 
liussian  Qoverument  is  amply  protected,  but  in  ailditiou  the  company 
is  obliged  to  deposit  imperial  KnBHinn  bonds  with  the  Qovernment  in 
St.  Petersburg  to  an  amount  equaling  that  of  the  advance  payment. 

The  entire  aeaUng  business  is  es^usively  in  the  bands  of  the  loeal 
administration,  and  the  company  has  nothing  further  to  do  with  it  tlian 
to  receive  tbe  skins  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  except  that  it  accepts  or 
rejects  tbe  skins  immediately  upon  their  being  brought  Irom  the  kiU- 
iug  grounds  and  superintends  the  salting  of  tiie  skins,  for  which  por- 
]iose  it  also  fiiniishoB  the  salt.  Tlie  administrator,  therefore,  bae 
unlimited  power  to  determine  how  many  seals  are  to  be  taken,  and  also 
how,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  they  are  to  be  taken.  The  Goveni- 
ment  undertakes  the  driving,  kilUng,  skinning,  salting,  bnndhng,  and 
dehvery.  The  administration  takes  the  tenipornry  receipt  tor  the  skim 
issued  by  the  company's  overseer  at  tbe  sait  houses,  and  finally  the 
agent's  receipt  when  the  skins  are  received  on  board  tbe  company's  ves- 
sel. Tbe  skins  are  then  brought  to  Fetropanlski,  where  the  ispravnit 
can  not  give  clearance  papers  without  first  receiving  the  certificate  of 
the  administrator  of  tbe  islands  that  tlie  company  lias  eompUed  witli 
the  Government  requirements.     , 

Like  B  utcbinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Oo.,  whose  establishments  botb 
on  the  islands  and  in  Petropaulitki  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  CompaDy 
acquired,  the  latter  has  tbe  exclusive  right  to  keep  a  store  on  eacb 
island  iu  which  to  sell  to  tbe  natives  such  staples  and  articles  as  are 
necessary  for  their  existence  and  comfort.  The  company  is  not  allowed 
to  bring  such  articles  as  it  may  deem  thus  necessary,  but  the  admiois- 
trator  each  year  makes  oat  a  detailed  lii^t  of  quantities  and  qaalitieB, 
specified  in  the  minutest  details,  which  goods  the  company,  upon  hie 
requisition,  are  obliged  to  bring  during  tbe  year  and  to  sell  to  tbe 
natives  at  a  certain  stipulated  percentage  over  the  certified  market 
price,  tbe  Government  showing  a  decided  preference  for  Russian  goods- 
Should  any  of  the  goods  thus  ordered  remain  unsold  on  the  companf^s 
hands,  tbe  loss  falls  upon  tbe  company.  As  a  rule,  the  company  b^ 
for  cash  to  the  natives,  unless  the  administrator  expressly  authoriz«fia 
family  bead  to  take  goods  on  credit,  iu  which  individual  case  the  amount 
is  specifieftlly  limited.  Attheflrstdistributionof  money  for  work  or  furs 
the  amount  is  paid  and  the  debt  canceled  before  new  sales  oau  be  made. 
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For  the  privilege  of  thtts  ti^adltig,  the  company  hd>s  to  pay  all  the 
various  license  and  gaild  fees  to  which  the  BuHsiaiL  merchants  are 
liable,  in  this  cade  atnounting  to  many  haiidred  rubles. 

STATISTIOS. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  rdsum^  of  the  history  of  the  fut-seal  indus- 
try on  the  Bus8iai\|Side,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  scanty  records,  it  may 
be  well  to  present,  in  chronological  order,  such  statistics  as  I  have  be^n 
able  to  bring  together  showing  the  number  of  fur  seals  taken  at  vari- 
ous times  on  the  Gommandet  Islands.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  fig- 
ures submitted  are  only  hypothetical,  some  eveii  highly  problematical; 
but  I  hq>ve  accompanied  them  l^ith  a  running  comment  which  it  is  hoped 
is  sufficiently  explicit  to  show  how  the  estimates  w^re  made.' 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  great  slaughter  of  the  fur  seals  took  place 
during  the  first  period.  Bassof  and  Trapeznikof  returned  from  the 
Commander  Islands  in  1746  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned 2,000  fur  seals  (Bancroft,  Works,  XXXIII,  p.  100),  but  in  the 
returns  of  the  other  expeditions  between  1743  and  1760  no  other  men« 
tion  of  seal  skins  is  made.  As  sea  otters  tod  blue  foxes  are  mentioned 
frequently,  it  is  evident  that  the  fur-seal  skins  were  of  but  little  Impor- 
tance and  value.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  those  days  only  the  pups 
were  taken,  for  it  is  specifically  stated  that  Yugofs  cargo  of  fur  seals, 
when  the  vessel  returned  in  1754  from  Copper  Island^  consisted  of  1,705 
black  pups  and  447  gray  ones  (Neue  Kachr.  Neuent.  Ins.,  1776,  p.  22). 
Tolstykh,  Ukewise,  in  1750  returned  from  Bering  Island  with  840  "young 
fur-seal  skins  or  JcotiM^  (ibid.,  p.  26),  and  Vorobief  in  1752  is  said  to 
have  brought  to  Kamchatka,  probably  from  the  Commander  Islands, 
"6,700  black  and  1,310  gray  young  fur  seals  or  fcoh'W  (ibid.,  p.  27). 
Drushiniu  in  1755  returned  with  2,500  seals  taken  on  Bering  Island 
(ibid.,  p.  32).  These,  as  well  as  the  2,000  brought  by  the  Vladimir  in 
1767  and  the  630  in  PopoPs  loann  Preteoha  in  1772,  were  also  probably 
young. 

As  I  have  shown  elsewhere  ( Amer.  iN'atural.,  XXI,  Dec.,  1887,  p.  1053), 
the  sea  cow  on  the  Commander  Islands  had  become  nearly  extinct  in 
1763.  The  sea  otter  had  also  been  killed  off  there  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  hunt  had  become  unprofitable,  and  the  blue  foxes  likewise. 
As  the  fur-seal  skins  were  of  comparatively  little  value,  there  were  no 
inducements  for  the  fur  hunters  to  visit  the  islands  after  that  time  as 
frequently  as  before.  It  is  certain  enough,  as  shown  above,  that  the 
fur  seals  had  not  left  the  Commander  Ishuids,  or  become  nearly  extinct 
there,  as  alleged  by  Elliott,  as  there  are  records  of  vessels  having 
actually  visit^  the  islands  between  1760  and  1786,  bringing  plenty  of 
seal  skins  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  during  this  very  period 
that  the  heaviest  slaughter  of  fur  seals  took  place  on  the  Commander 
Islands.  It  appears  that  Shelikof  was  the  first  trader  to  deal  exten- 
sively in  fur  seals,  and  his  name  is  not  mentionied  until  1776.  It  is 
stated  that  up  to  1780,  consequently  in  four  years,  he  had  impoi^ted 
70,000  fur-seal  skins.  It  is  furthermore  stated  that  his  vessel,  8v. 
loann  ByUkoi,  returned  in  1786  with  18,000  fur  seals.  In  the  same 
year  Protassof  returned  with  a  "  cargo  consisting  chiefly  of  fur  seals." 
Panofs  vessel,  8v.  OeorgiyWhidh  also  returned  in  1786,  had  less  luck, 
having  secured  only  1,000  seal  skins.  As  the  Pribilof  Islands  were 
not  discovered  until  that  yeai*  (the  first  cargo  from  there  did  not  arrive 
in  Okhotsk  until  1789),  the  bulk  of  the  fur-seal  skins  brought  to  Kam- 
chatka must  have  come  from  Commander  Islands  (see  Bancroft,  Works, 
XXXIII,  pp.  185-191).    There  is  record  of  about  100,000  skins  having 
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SHum  iakm  for  $hipment  from  Commander  I$la%d$,  1862-1867^  &y  the  RueHan-Amervu 

Company  t^fler  the  expiration  ofiU  ikird  term. 


,  f 


,i 


\    . 


I'  <li 


f' 


KotM. 


OnlygrAy.pnpf  Killed. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Year.  .  Xumber. 


1802 

lasi 

1861 
1865 
1866 
1867 


*3SkS0B 


*I]i  Nordrasklold's  "Voyai^euf  the  Vega"  (AuKed.,  ii.  609),  there  is  a  table  of  Agures  ralatinsta 
the  catch  of  seals  on  the  ComiQaDder  Islands  invoWiDg  several  errors.  Aaidc  from  the  fact  tlistit 
pniports  to  give  the  catch  on  Bering  Island  only,  while  in  reality  the  flgiirea  represent  ^e  catch  n 
Doth  Bering  and  Copper  islands,  it  gives  the  catob  for  the  year  1867  as  2?,500  seals.  Here  is  appsnntl; 
a  doable  error.  Compared  with  the  corrected  fljnires  given  by  Elliott  (Monogr.,  p.  113),  27,500  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  include  the  catch  from  1862  to  iM7,1nolasive,in  which  case,  ndwerer,^  ststeoNsl 
is  2,000  too  high. 

The  table  of  the  Briti9h,  commisaioaers  in  the  note  says  'including 
Bobben  Island^"  but  no  skins  were  regularly  taken  there  in  those  days. 

During  t^ei  so-called  <<  interregnum  ^-^tbat  is,  the  years  186S-1870, 
inclusive — from  the  time  the  Bussian- American  Company  abandoned 
the  management  of  the  islands  until  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  & 
Go.  assumed  control,  no  restrictions,  except  such  as  the  natives  them- 
selves  might  impose  and  enforce,  were  placed  upon  the  slaughter,  which 
in  these  three  years  averaged  about  20,000  annually.  The  seals  taken 
up  to  that  time  were  exclusively  gray  pups,  but  during  the  interregnum 
at  least  one  of  the  traders,  viz,  Mr.  J.  Malqvanski,  had  become  aware 
of  the  increased  demand  and  higher  prices  for  bachelor  seals,  and  he 
consequently  induced  the  natives  to  bring  him  skins  of  the  latter. 
However,  of  the  60,000  killed,  a  great  many  must  have  been  young  oneSf 
but  the  proportion  between  the  two  classes  will  probably  never  be 
known.  Three  sets  of  figures  are  given  for  the  catch  in  these  three 
years,  as  follows : 


Year. 


1668 

1860 

1870 

Total 


.    Elliott 
(Monograph, 
p.  U8). 


*  About. 


12.000 
24,04M) 
24,000 


60«000 


Niebaam 

(Fur  Seal 

Arbitration, 

III.  p.  202). 


*  16, 000 
20,000 
30,000 


«fi.000 


Britisk 

Bering  Sm 

ConuDMsioD- 

en  (B«p^ 

p.  214). 


13,006 
2L0C9 
27.  W 


«Q,5N 


\i 


'A 


It  is  floubtful.  whether  any  of  these  figures  are  e^w^ct,  but  as  they 
agree  pretty  well,  and  as  tho  last  set  represents  the  official  figures  of 
the  Kussian  administrator,  they  may  be  taken  as  authentic.^ 

Upon  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  agents  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl, 
PhiJippeus  &  Go.,  in  1871,  it  was  found  that  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 

'  I  may  here  correct  a  mistake  in  the  oft-mentioned  table  presented  by  the  Britiab 
Berinff  Sea  Commissioners  (Rep.,  p.  214).  They  rnn  a  line  between  the  yean  18GB 
and  1870  and  mark  it  ''Alaska  Commercial  Company's  first  term  began.''  As  amatter 
of  fact  the  term  (and  only  term)  of  Hntchinson,  Kohl,  Phillppeas  Sl  Co.,  the  tens 
and  company  meant,  did  not  begin  until  1871,  and  the  catch  of  27,500  skins  dnriog 
1870  is  therefore  to  be  credited  to  the  merchants  trading  during  the  interregnum. 
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But  even  yeniaminof' 8  f  gnres  are  not  beyond  saspicion.  In  Ms 
'^Zapiski/'  published  in  St  Petersburg  in  1840,  vol.  i,  chap,  xii,  he 
writes  as  follows  (according  to  EUiott,  Monogr.,  p.  165) :  ^^The  company 
on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  killed  from  60,000  to  80,000  fur  seals  per 
annum,  but  in  the  last  time  (1833 1)  [EUiotfs  inteipolation],  with  all 
possible  care  in  getting  them,  they  took  only  12,000.  On  the  island  of 
St.  George,  instead  of  getting  40,000  or  35,000,  only  1,300  were  killed." 
Now,  if  we  examine  the  table  of  his  figures  as  presented  by  Elliott 
(Monogr.,  p.  143),  we  find  no  year  between  1817  and  1837  in  which 
12,000  seals  were  taken  on  St  Paul  (13,200  in  1833),  nor  1,300  on  St 
George. 

While  thus  the  figures  relating  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  dubious 
and  unsatisfactory,  there  are  next  to  no  records  in  regard  to  the  catch 
on  the  Commander  Islands  between  1787  and  1862.  In  fact,  there  is 
hardly  a  scrap  of  available  history  to  be  found  on  the  subject  during 
that  i>eriod. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  slaughter  of  the  fur 
seals  on  the  Commander  Islands  after  1787  was  as  enormous  as  on  the 
Pribilofs,  proportionately  (where,  according  to  my  calculation,  the 
average  annual  killing  was  86,511.)^  The  result  of  this  indiscriminate 
wholesale  slaughter  undoubtedly  brought  the  rookeries  to  a  very  low 
ebb,  for  we  find  the  Commander  Islands  practically  abandoned  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bussian-American  Company,  and  a  per- 
manent population  was  not  again  established  until  after  1826,  by  which 
time  the  rookeries  must  have  recuperated  to  some  extent.  The  same 
old  method  of  killing  the  young  ones,  and  not  even  sparing  the  females, 
must  soon  have  brought^  on  the  inevitable  result  of  depletion,  for  we 
find  that  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  Capt  I.  A.  Kuprianof,  as 
early  as  1839,  had  conferred  with  the  baidarsteerer  Shayaslinikof  as  to 
when,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  possible  to  begin  taking  a  full  catch 
on  St  Paul  Island  m  order  to  establish  a  close  time  for  sealing  on  St. 
George  and  the  Commander  Islands,  and  that  Captain  Etholin,  his  suc- 
cessor as  chief  manager,  in  1842  asked  permission  to  institute  a  close 
season  on  the  Commander  Islands,  a  permission  that  was  granted  the 
following  year  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  xvi,  pp.  76, 114).* 

Shortly  after,  the  prohibition  to  kill  females  was  enforced,  and  as  a 
result  of  both  measures  the  seals  were  again  increasing,  so  that  in  1859 
the  chief  manager  could  write  to  St  Petersburg  that,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  officials  of '^ even  those  of  the  Commander  Islands,  the 
seals  have  increased  in  numbers  on  all  accessible  places  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  areas  occupied  by  them  appear  crowded."  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  tiie  managers  proceeded  with  caution,  notwithstanding,  for 
in  the  years  firom  1862  to  1867,  the  year  of  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
Eussian- American  Company,  only«4,000  to  5,000  seals  (gray  pups)  a  year 
are  said  to  have  been  taken.  These  figures  are  from  the  following  table, 
which  is  copied  firom  the  report  of  the  British  Bering  Sea  Commission- 
ers (p.  214),  those  from  1865  being  official : 

*  Not  only  were  females  and  pops  killed,  bnt  the  "bnlls  and  yonng  bulls''  also,  for 
in  imite  of  their  coarse  hair  the  Chinese  at  Kiakhta  paid  high  prices  for  them  (Far 
Seal  Arb.,  vii,  p.  165). 

'Figures  representing  the  catch  daring  the  Russian-American  Company's  terms 
are  given  in  toe  iinal  table  of  shipments  by  periods. 
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1H83  and  1S91  from  Bering  aud  Copper  islands  separately,  kindly  fiu- 
nished  by  Mr.  Max  Heilbrouner,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  GompftDy: 


Tenr. 

SSS. 

£rs^ 

sa 

T<itd. 

IS 

ia,saa 

13,9*2 
S.fiX 

11,  an 

20.070 
23^237 

»«« 

so,  771 

si!  328 
tl8,«l5 

a 

I,  MM 

Ii 

l.tM 

ilooo 
i,aoo 

H,n 

Total 

S«S,(B1 

"■'- 

M.M» 

*]flB 

To  tbiH  total  ehonld  be  added  116  skins  taken  from  the  Bchoon^ 
J.  M.  Lewis,  seizttd  in  1891,  and  2,152  skins  taken  in  1892  from  the  seized 
schooners,  which  obtained  tbem  chiefly  off  Copper  Island.  The  latter 
skins  were  sold  by  the  Bussian  Qovernment,  part  in  Petropanlski 
(1,124),  part  in  London,  and  were  shipped  in  the  company's  steamer  to 
San  Francisco  (see  Fur  Seal  Arb.,  vn,  pp.  375, 417).  The  total  number 
of  skins  shipped  from  the  Bussian  seal  islands  from  1871  to  1895,  IdcId- 
sive,  is,  therefore,  918,690. 

That  this  list  does  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of  seals 
killed  in  each  particular  year  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  fall  catdi 
of  the  year  is  not  shipped  until  the  following  summer.  In  some  yean 
there  was  no  fall  catch  at  all,  in  others  it  was  very  considerable.  Thns, 
for  instance,  in  1871,  the  first  year  of  the  lease  of  Hntcbinson,  Kohl, 
Pliilippens  &  Co.,  no  less  than  10,500  seals  were  killed  on  both  islands, 
of  which,  however,  only  3,653  were  shipped  from  Copper  Island  (the 
island  coant,  or  3,614  by  the  San  Francisco  count),  while  none  at  all 
were  shipped  from  Bering  Island.  Full  data  of  the  actual  number  of 
seals  killed  in  each  year  are  not  at  hand,  bat  the  following  table,  based 
upon  data  furnished  me  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Cbernick,  then  station  keeper 
on  Bering  Island,  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  difference  betwem 
II  list  of  seals  killed  and  one  of  skins  shipped: 
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Seals  killed  and  $kin$  tkipped  from  Bering  Island,  1871-1882, 


Year. 


1871 
1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Killed. 


Total. 


4,500 
12,012 

13,040 

18,034 

11,790 

9,822 

6,006 

8,674 

18,028 
16.160 
16,078 
18, 612 


Summer. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 

{. 


0,892 

"*iM24" 

"'16*396 

"16,068 

','8,886 


6,006 
8,130 


13,028 
15,160 
16,078 
18,512 


Fall. 


8,020 


3,016 
'2,'644 


1,722 

i'isi 


544 


Shipped. 


Skins. 


I  14,392 

}  13,044 

}  13,406 

}  12,712 

}  10,358 

7,192 

8,130 

}    13,572 

15,160 
16,078 
18,612 


} 


Year. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 


It  woald  have  been  interesting  and  instructive  to  have  a  list  of  skins 
taken  from  each  rookery  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  bat  I  have 
be^n  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  data.  The  following  table,  how- 
ever, furnishes  this  information  for  the  years  1891  to  1895. 

Fur  seals  killed  on  the  Commander  Islands,  1891-1896, 


Locality  and  season. 


Bering  Island : 
Snmmer— 

North  Koolcery. 

Soath  Kookery. 
Pfcll 

North  Bookery. 

South  Rookery. 
Copper  Island: 

Summer 

Karabelni 

aiinka......... 

Pall 

Karabelni 

GUnka 


Total. 


1891. 


13,177 
648 


8,664 
12,660 


80,149 


1892. 


16,171 
410 


1,422 
87 


4,552 
10,102 


451 
562 


33,766 


1893. 


12, 15C 
327 


22 


5,343 
10.938 


86 
381 


29,253 


1894. 


12,516 
627 
592 


4,268 

8,387 

497 


26,887 


1895. 


8.370 
564 
(?) 


6,390 


(») 


15,330 


Shifimmt  of  shins  from  the  Commander  Islands  {exclueive  of  Rohhen  Island),  by  periods. 

1746  to  1760, 15  years  (period  of  pleDtv  of  sea  otters,  foxes,  and  sea  cows), 
annual  average  abont  1,333  (total  about) 20,000 

1761  to  1786, 16  years  (other  fnr-bearinff  animals  becoming  scarce  and  sea 
cow  exterminated),  annual  average  about  6,250  (total  about) 100, 000 

1787  to  1798*,  12  years  (from  discovery  of  Pribilof  Islands  to  Bassian- 
American  Company),  same  annual  average  (total  in  round  figures  about)       50, 000 

1799  to  1826,  28  years  (from  Russian-American  Companv  to  establishment 
of  Atka  district),  annual  average  about  476  (total  in  round  figures 
about) 15,000 

1827  to  1841, 15  years  (to  expiration  of  Russian-American  Company's  sec- 
ond term),  yearly  average  abont  10,000  (or  total  about) 150, 000 

1842  to  1861,  20  years  (Russian- American  Company's  third  term),  yearly 
average  476  rtotal  about) 9,626 

1862  to  1867,  o  years  (hold-over  of  Russian- American  Company),  yearly 
average  4,250  (total  about) 25,500 

1868  to  1870,  3  years  (interregnum),  yearly  average  20,166  (total  about) ...        60, 500 

1871  to  1891,20  years  (lease  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Co.),  yearly 
average  36,791  (total) ^735,828 

1891  to  1895,  5  years  (lease  of  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company  to  date),  yearly 
average  27,077  (total) 135,385 

Skins  seized  within  Territorial  waters,  1891  and  1892 2, 568 


Grand  total  (abont) 1,304,307 


f 
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As  previously  stated,  some  of  these  figures  do  not  pretend  to  be 
more  than  guesses.  Most  of  them  are  explained  in  the  foregoing  p^ta, 
but  the  figures  for  the  years  firom  1787  to  1861  need  some  explaoatory 
remarks  as  to  how  these  guesses  were  made. 

From  1787  to  1798,  inclusive,  twelve  years,  I  have  assumed  the  annual 
average  to  have  equaled  that  of  the  foregoing  twenty-six  years,  giving 
46,152,  or,  in  round  figures,  50,000. 

From  1799  to  1826,  the  period  of  twenty-eight  years  during  theTeaa 
of  the  Russian -American  Company  when  the  yield  was  not  sofficieDt 
to  induce  the  company  to  establish  settlements  on  the  islands,  I  havie 
assumed  that  the  annual  average  can  not  have  exceeded  the  yieM 
between  1842  and  1861,  when  the  company  still  maintained  the  seitk- 
ments,  or,  in  round  figures,  15,000. 

For  the  fifteen  years  from  1827  to  1841,  inclusive,  I  have  made  the 
following  guess:  Assuming  that  Wrangell  at  the  end  of  1833  had 
30,000  skins  on  hand,  about  25,000  (Wrangell  shipped,  1827-1833, 
132,160+ assumed  surplus  on  hand,  30,000=162,000— Veniammofs  fig 
ures  for  killed  seals  on  Pribilof  in  years  1826-1832,  137,503=24,658) 
must  have  been  taken  on  the  Commander  Islands  from  1827  to  1S32, 
inclusive.  In  1840  the  Russians  had  a  demand  for  not  over  30,000  skins 
annually  (Simpson,  Overl.  Journ.,  p.  131).  Probably  they  were  nearly 
able  to  fill  it,  for  Mr.  E.  Teichmann  states  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  ni,  p.  579) 
that  <*up  to  the  year  1853  about  20,000  skins  were  annually  received  in 
London"  from  the  Eussian- American  Company.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
assume,  then,  that  6,000  went  to  Kiakhta.  Kow,  during  the  nine  years 
from  1833  to  1841,  inclusive,  the  Pribilof  Islands  yielded  only  80.135. 
The  assumed  sale  being  234,000  skins,  and  there  being  only^  30,000  on 
hand  and  80,000  killed  on  the  Pribilofs,  it  follows  that  a  yearly  average 
of  about  14,000  would  have  to  be  obtained  on  the  Commander  Islands, 
or  about  125,000,  to  which  should  be  added  the  25,000  assumed  to  hare 
been  taken  from  1827  to  1833,  giving  a  total  of  160,000.* 

The  only  figures  relating  directly  to  the  yield  of  the  Commander 
Islands  during  this  period  are  those  by  Tikhmenief,  that  there  were 
exported  from  Bering  Island,  during  the  third  term  of  the  Russiaa- 
American  Company, 9,526  fur-seal  skins  (Istor.Oboz.  Obraz.Boss.-Amer. 
Komp.,  II,  p.  296).  These  figures,  from  the  connection,  are  meant  to 
cover  the  whole  export  from  the  Commander  Islands,  as  from  the  tact 
that  the  population  of  Copper  Island  at  that  time  was  but  90,  all  told, 
it  seems  probable  that  no  far  seals  were  taken  on  Oopper  Island  at  all. 


ADMINISTRATION, 

There  remains  to  be  said  a  few  words  concerning  the  Government 
administration  of  the  Commander  Islands. 


*  Fignres  thus  obtained  do  not  pretend  to  any  accnracy.  How  inisleading  the  pro- 
cess may  be  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  table  presented  by  the  British  leering  ^ 
CommissionerR  (Rep.,  p.  132)  and  the  explanation  concerning  the  soarces  of  infonni- 
tion.  They  utilize  the  total  given  by  Bancroft  for  1812-1861,  viz,  338,600  (th«  iden 
tioal  figures  utilized  above),  and  from  this  deduct  the  number  of  akins  takeo  froD 
1842  to  1860,  according  to  a  different  source,  thus  obtaining  the  number  taken  id 
1861.  Correcting  an  apparent  error  in  the  subtractor.  the  number  for  1861  wonld  be 
19,699.  October  14, 1861,  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  Furnhielm,  writes  hoDB 
to  the  board  of  administration  that  "in  the  course  of  this  year  47,940  seal  skin* 
have  been  taken  from  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George ; "  19,699  calculated,  bat 
47,940  taken.  This  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  probable  acooraoy  of  the  calcu- 
lated figurea. 
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Before  the  establishmeDt  of  the  Bnssian-American  Company  the 
islands  were  scarcely  under  any  territorial  jurisdiction,  though  in  reality 
they  were  undoubtedly  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  "  commander"  of  Kam- 
chatka, a  naval  officer  residing  in  Petropaulski.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Bussian- American  Company  the  direct  control  of  i;hese  islands  went 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bussian  Government,  but  it  seems  that  the  com- 
pany took  but  slight  interest  in  them  until  1826,  in  which  year  they 
were  incorporated  into  the  Atkha  district,  with  headquarters  on  Atkha 
Island.  After  the  permanent  location  of  a  colony,  a  Bussian  <<  overseer " 
was  stationed  on  Bering  island. 

When,  in  1868,  the  Bussian- American  Company's  regime  was  at  an 
end,  the  islands  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  ispravnik  ^  in  Petro- 
paulski, while  the  remainder  of  the  Atkha  district  became  part  of  the 
United  States  by  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  latter.  Kamchatka  being, 
since  1855,  only  a  district  of  the  so-called  Coast  Province  (Primorskaya 
Oblast),  the  administration  of  the  islands  consequently  rested  with  the 
governor  at  Khabarovka,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Eastern  Siberia  at  Irkutsk. 

Thus  things  remained  until  the  growing  importance  of  the  seal  busi- 
ness during  the  lease  to  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Co.  made  it 
desirable  to  locate  a  highibr  official  on  the  islands  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  dealings  with  the  company  on  the  islands  and  to  govern 
the  natives.  Mr.  Nikolai  Aleksandrovich  Grebnitski  was  selected  as 
the  first  <<  administrator,"  landing  on  Bering  Island  on  August  21, 1877, 
and  has  continued  as  such  up  to  the  present  time.  His  long  retention 
in  office,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his  salary  has  been  raised  repeatedly, 
that  he  nas  gradually  risen  in  rank,  until  he  now  holds  that  of  a  colonel, 
and  that  he  has  been  decorated  several  times,  is  ample  proof  that  he 
has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Commander  Islands  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  his  Government. 

As  subordinates,  two  kossaks  from  Kamchatka  were  stationed,  one 
on  each  island.  Since  1890,  however,  another  civil  officer  has  been 
located  on  Copper  Island,  acting  as  Mr.  Grebuitski's  assistant  there. 
UntU  last  year,  when  he  had  to  seek  a  milder  climate  on  account  of 
broken  health,  this  position  was  held  by  Mr.  Nikolai  Matveyevich 
Tielmann.  His  successor  was  on  his  way  to  the  islands  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  on  the  bark  Bering^  but  on  account  of  the  weather  failed  to  make 
a  landing  and  had  to  return  to  Vladivostok. 

One  of  the  first  things  attempted  by  Mr.  Grebnitski,  after  putting 
the  community  affairs  of  the  natives  into  shape,  was  to  regulate  the  fur- 
seal  business,  i.  e.,  the  administrative  portion  of  it  as  it  related  to  the 
taking  of  seals  on  the  rookeries,  and  the  rules  first  framed  were  embodied 
in  an  order  (prikaz)  dated  April  28, 1878  (o.  s.),  and  the  second  chapter 
of  a  regulation  (predpisanie)  of  the  following  May  1  (o.  s.). 

In  the  latter  a  form  was  provided  which,  when  filled  out  and  signed 
by  the  overseer  and  native  chief,  is  returned  to  the  office  of  the  adiftin- 
istrator.  Printed  blanks  are  now  furnished,  and  to  Ulnstrate  this  use- 
ful document  a  sample  is  herewith  appended^  as  follows: 
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AKT. 

Rookery  at  Glinka,  Copper  Island, 

Killed  in  drive  June  6, 1881: 
1,  OSS  pieces  far-seal  bachelors. 

B  females. 

0  bulls. 

Total..  1,^55  pieces. 
Not  accepted  by  the  company  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1^  tooth-marked .  S  pieces. 

(2)  cat O 

(3)  undersized 2 

m 

Total  not  accepted S  pieces. 

Of  ihete,  the  S  iooth-marked  ikine  were  returned  to  the  natives,  the  2  under- 
sized ones  were  salted. 

Accepted  by  the  company,  1,050  pieces. 

Overseer,  Copper  Island Sergeant  Selivanof  (signed). 

Chief,  Copper  Island Anastas  Kadin  (signed). 

The  receipt  given  by  the  agent  is  appended  as  a  separate  inclosure. 


Gradually  a  set  of  elaborate  regulationa  have  been  framed  vhid 
jrovern  the  rookery  basiness.  Such  as  difier  from  those  in  vogue  od 
the  Pribilof  Islands  are  here  quoted  from  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L 
Tanner's  report  for  1892  (Kept.  U.  8.  FisU  Com.,  1892,  p.  40),  as  foUows: 

None  bnt  natives  are  allowed  to  work  on  the  rookeries. 

A  fine  of  100  golden  rabies  is  imposed  by  the  Government  npon  anyone  who  kift 
a  female  ftir  seal^  and  10  rnbles  for  killing  a  pup,  and  snch  additional  fine  shilJ  be 
]):ii(i  as  shall  be  imposed  by  the  natives  themselves. 

No  person,  native  or  otherwise,  is  allowed  to  wear  boots  with  nails  in  them  on  tie 
rookeries ;  rubber  boots  or  tarbasi  ^  mast  be  nsed. 

Chewing  or  smoking  tobacco,  expectorating,  or  attending  to  the  reqniremeotB  of 
nature  are  strictly  prohibited  on  the  rookeries. 

Knives  may  be  carried,  bnt  a  stick  with  a  metal  ferrule  is  not  permitted. 

No  small  boys  or  females  are  allowed  on  the  rookeries,  and  do^  must  be  left  hilf  * 
mile  ftt>m  the  rookeries  dariag  the  breeding  season. 

Owing  to  the  repeated  raids  on  the  rookeries,  particularly  those  ob 
Copper  Island  in  the  early  eighties,  by  marauding  schooners,  which  the 
ii«atives  in  several  cases  had  to  drive  off  by  means  of  powder  and  ball, 
an  experiment  was  decided  upon  to  station  regular  soldiers  on  the 
islands  in  order  to  protect  them.  In  June,  1884,  the  Bassian  cmiser 
Razhoinik  brought  one  officer  and  twenty-three  men  for  Copper  Island 
and  nine  men  for  Bering  Island.  Five  soldiers  were  stationed  at  the 
South  Rookery  of  the  Ijitter  island,  where  they  did  good  service  in  driv- 
ing off  the  schooner  Sakhalien  and  capturing  one  of  the  crew.  In  » 
few  years,  however,  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn,  and  instead  the 
watch  force  of  the  natives  was  organized  in  a  military  manner,  one 
Kainchatkan  kossak  on  each  island  and  two  conscript  soldiers  of  the 
regulars,  serving  their  time  acting  as  officers,  under  the  immediatecom- 
mand  of  the  administrator  and  his  assistant.  Watchhonses  are  erected 
overlooking  the  rookeries,  and  the  guards  provided  with  good  spy- 
glasses and  rapid-firing  army  rifles.  Stands  of  arms  and  plenty  of 
ammunition  are  kept  in  the  Government  building  at  the  settlements. 

The  central  authorities  maintain  the  supervision  of  the  local  admin- 
istration by  occasionally  sending  out  an  inspector,  or  "  reviser,''  as  he 
is  called.    His  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  generally,  as  well 

'  Native  seal-skin  moccasins. 
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as  the  coDditiou  of  the  natives,  to  receive  any  complaints  of  the  latter, 
and  investigate  their  grievances. 

A  change  has  of  late  years  been  effected  in  the  higher  administration 
of  the  islands,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  the  Imperial  Domains, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Amur  Provinces.  The  administrative  status  of 
the  Commander  Islands  is  therefore  now  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  in  their  double  relation  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COMMANDER  ISLANDS  BOOEEBIBff. 

FBELIMINART  REMARKS. 

When,  in  1882,  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  sent  me  to  the  Commander  Islands 
to  study  their  natural  history,  he  also  impressed  upon  me  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  some  information  in  regard  to  the  fur  seal  and  the  sealing 
industry  of  the  islands.  Owing  to  my  hurried  departure — I  had  only 
forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  expedition  destined  to  stay 
two  years  in  the  field — I  failed  to  take  a  photographic  outfit  with  me. 
In  default  of  photographs,  however,  I  made  numerous  sketches  of  the 
rookeries,  and  also  undertook  to  construct  maps  of  them  by  means  of 
an  azimuth  compass  and  a  pediometer.  I  submit  some  of  the  sketches 
with  this  report  in  exact  facsimile  of  the  originals;  they  have  not  been 
touched  up  in  any  manner  (pis.  20,  41,  42,  4S).  For  that  reason  they 
appear  extremely  crude,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  accepted 
with  more  confidence  in  their  present  shape  and  carry  with  them  more 
conviction  than  if  they  had  been  fixed  up  or  "  improved  "  in  any  way. 

The  only  photographs  of  the  rookeries  in  their  palmy  days  were  taken 
by  the  Bussian  Colonel  Yoloshinof,  but  with  only  a  few  exceptions  they 
are  not  intended  to  portray  the  totality  of  seal  life  on  the  individual 
rookeries,  and  for  that  reason  offer  but  scant  material  for  comx)arison 
with  my  sketches  of  1882-83,  or  my  photographs  of  1896,  the  more  so 
since  the  points  of  view  in  all  instances  except  one  are  aifferent  from 
mine.  However,  those  that  can  be  utilized  in  this  connection  I  have 
reproduced. 

When  photographing  the  rookeries  last  summer,  I  made  a  special 
effort  to  obtain  views  from  the  identical  points  from  which  I  had  made 
my  sketches  in  1882  and  1883.  Taking  into  account  the  different  focus 
of  the  eye  and  the  photographic  lens,  I  think  a  comparison  between  the 
sketches  and  the  photographs  will  establish  the  general  accuracy  and 
truthfulness  of  the  former. 

When  studying  the  rookeries  in  1882-83, 1  did  it  with  H.  W.  Elliott's 
Monograph  of  the  Pribilof  group  in  my  hands.  In  the  main  I  found 
that  his  observations  in  regard  to  seal  life  were  applicable  to  the  Com- 
mander Islands  seals,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  conditions  of  the 
sealing  industry  were  also  nearly  the  same  on  the  two  groups,  so  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  descriptions  alone.  There  were  minor  points  in 
which  I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  differences,  but  in  the  main  I  agreed, 
with  one  notable  exception,  however,  viz,  the  estimation  of  the  number 
of  seals  on  the  rookeries.  Of  course  his  estimate  related  only  to  the 
Pribilof  group,  and,  as  I  knew  the  latter  only  from  his  description,  I 
felt  bound  not  to  criticise  him.  But  I  became  sure  of  this :  His  methods 
and  results  did  not  apply  to  the  Commander  Islands.  Elliott's  method 
was  to  ascertain  the  area  of  the  rookeries  in  square  feet  and  then  mul- 
tiply this  with  an  average  figure  calculated  from  the  number  of  seals. 
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large  and  small,  coauted  on  a  certiiu  piece  of  grouud.  Bnt  I  fornxl 
insarmonntable  obstacles.  In  the  first  place,  the  method  required  not 
only  a  very  detailed  arid  accurate  topographical  survey,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  each  rookery,  but  the  calculation  of  the  area  presented  an  exowd 
ingly  difficult  problem.  No  two  pieces  of  ground  are  alike.  In  some 
the  beach  is  smooth  and  the  seals  are  lying  close;  others  are  eoyered 
with  smaller  or  larger  rocks  and  stones,  where  the  seaJs  lie  scattertd 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  other  places,  again,  there  are  open  spacer 
or  thin  spaces.  Then,  again,  the  outlying  rocks  and  reefs  defy  close 
calculation  as  to  number  and  area.  On  Copper  Island  small  herds  <^ 
seals  would  be  found  in  corners  and  coves,  on  ledges  of  cliffs,  and  imda 
overhanging  rocks,  sometimes  entirely  out  of  si^bt  and  most  times 
beyond  computation.  I  found  that  every  factor  of  the  calcnlation  wooid 
have  to  be  estimated  averages,  and  that  these  averages  in  their  torn 
had  to  be  founded  upon  estimated  items;  in  short,  that  the  whole  cal 
dilation  would  have  to  be  a  product  of  guesses  multiplied  by  gnesse& 
As  we  have  to  deal  with  large  figures,  it  is  evident  that  a  mistake  in 
the  estimated  factors  must  result  in  disastrously  great  mistakes  in  the 
total  number. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  had  << estimated"  the  area  covered  by 
the  seals  on  both  islands  to  be  4,000,000  square  feet.  If  I  ^^  estimated'' 
the  average  grouud  covered  by  a  seal  (mother,  pup,  and  bachelor)  on 
the  rookeries  to  be  2  square  feet,  I  would  obtain  a  total  of  2,000,000 
seals  on.  the  Commander  Islands.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  guessed 
that  on  the  average  a  seal,  large  and  small,  on  the  rookery  occupies 
5  square  feet — and  this  would  possibly  have  been  more  nearly  correct— 
1  would  get  only  a  total  of  800,000  seals,  large  and  small.  According 
to  this  method,  various  persons  might  estimate  the  number  of  seals  on 
North  Kookery,  Bering  Island,  from  20,000  to  120,000,  and  yet  it  migbt 
be  impossible  to  convince  any  of  them  that  they  were  mistaken. 

A  numeration  of  the  seals  being  utterly  valueless  unless  accurate,  or 
at  least  approximately  accurate,  I  naturally  regarded  such  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  not  only  as  useless,  bat  as 
downright  pernicious.  Actual  counting  being  impracticable,  and  an 
individual  judgment  of  the  number  being  about  as  valueless  as  tbe 
above  method  of  calculation,  unless  acquired  by  a  very  long  practice,! 
gave  up  all  attempts  at  presenting  figures. 

When,  after  twelve  years,  I  again  visited  these  rookeries  the  same 
question  confronted  me.  In  one  place,  where  I  had  an  unusually  ^nod 
o])portunity,  I  tried  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  average  area  occapied 
by  a  seal  on  that  particular  rookery.  On  July  16,  watching  the  seals 
before  me  on  Kishotchnaya  Bookery,  Bering  Island,  I  wrote  in  my  note- 
book as  follows: 

Here  is  a  harem  right  in  front  of  me,  1  sikatoh,  16  matki,  and  aboat  as  many  pap^« 
They  are  lying  as  clo8e  together  as  aboat  the  average,  and  they  easily  cover  a  ptct 
of  gronnd  20  by  20  feet,  400  square  feet,  or  more  than  11  square  feet  per  animal,  pup* 
and  aU.  Ten  square  feet  per  animal  for  this  rookery  is,  therefore,  I  think,  a  f»ir 
estimate. 

But  when  I  came  back  to  the  North  Bookery  and  tried  to  apply  my 
estimate  I  was  entirely  at  sea.  I  could  not  make  up  my  iniud  whether 
the  seals  on  the  average  were  lying  as  close  as  above,  or  closer.  Of 
course,  I  could  see  places  where  they  were  thicker^  and  others  where 
they  were  thinner,  but  I  could  not,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  strike  an 
average,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  there  were  great  portions  of 
the  rookery  of  which  I  could  get  no  general  view.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  would  have  regarded  it  as  the  merest  humbug  to  present 
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auy.  figures  pretending  that  they  meant  anything.  Oonsequently  I 
wasted  no  further  time  upon  getting  at  the  probable  number  of  seals 
on  the  Commander  Islands  rookeries. 

The  only  method  which  promises  reliable  results  is  the  one  adopted 
now  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  experts  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  yiz,  to  actually  count  the  number  of  seals  on  several  large 
tracts  of  rookery,  each  of  the  size  of  an  acre  or  more.  In  this  way  .an 
average  per  acre  may  be  obtained,  which,  multiplied  by  the  computed 
acreage  of  all  the  rookeries,  will  give  an  approximate  number  which 
may  not  be  too  far  out  of  the  way.  But,  unfortunately,  this  method  is 
hardly  applicable  to  the  Commander  Islands  for  various  reasons,  chi^ 
of  which  is  the  impossibility  of  making  an  actual  count  over  a  suffi- 
ciently large  area  to  insure  a  reliable  average.  The  rookeries  are  so 
very  difi'ereut  among  themselves  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  count  of  each  of  them. 

Comparison  Between  the  Condition  of  the  Rookeries  in  1882-83  and  1895. 

bering  island. 

NoBTU  ROOKEBT,  1882-^.    (Plate  7.) 

When  I  first  visited  the  northern  rookery,  thirteen  years  ago,  there 
were  three  distinct  breeding  areas,  viz,  the  Eeef  and  Sivutchi  Eamen, 
counted  as  one;  a  smaller  patch  between  Babin  and  the  creek,  and 
Kishotchnaya.  The  bachelors  hauled  out  on  many  of  the  outlying 
rocks  surrounding  the  reef,  and  also  in  the  rear  of  it  on  the  smooth, 
white  parade  ground.  A  large  patch  of  them  occupied  the  space  back 
of  the  breeding  ground  at  Babin,  large  numbers  extending  a  consider- 
able distance  back  on  the  grassy  area  later  in  the  season.  Between 
the  creek  and  Kishotchnaya  there  were  three  patches  of  bachelors. 
Tiie  whole  distance  from  Bivutchi  Kamen  to  Blizhni  Mys,  therefore, 
was  practically  one  continuous  seal  ground.  The  breeding  grounds  at 
Kishotchnaya  were  surrounded  by  a  heavy  fringe  of  bachelors,  who 
also  sported  in  great  numbers  on  the  smooth,  gravelly  space  in  the  rear 
of  the  rookery.  South  of  Kishotchnaya,  between  the  latter  and 
Maroshnik,  were  again  two  separate  patches  of  bachelors.  In  1883  for 
the  first  time  bachelors  were  known  to  haul  out  regularly  throughout 
the  season  on  the  beach  called  Kisikof,  beyond  Maroshnik.  They  used 
to  haul  out  there — ^and  even  as  far  south  as  Fontanka — late  in  the' sea- 
son, but  their  permanent  settling  on  the  beach  in  question  was  then 
regarded  as  an  indisputable  proof  that  the  rookeries  were  increasing. 
It  was  at  this  last-mentioned  point  that  the  Otome^  an  English  schooner 
with  a  Japanese  crew,  made  a  raid  during  a  dark  night  in  August, 
1883,  and  killed  300  to  400  seals.  The  mate  wais  captured  by  the 
natives  and  the  schooner  the  next  morning  by  Mr.  Grebnitski,  on  board 
the  steamer  AleJcsander  II. 

The  rookeries  were  in  excellent  condition,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  All  classes  of  seals  were  well  represented,  and  only  skins  of 
standard  size  were  taken.  This  wa's  particularly  the  case  in  1883,  when 
the  company's  representatives  had  very  strict  orders  not  to  accept  a 
single  skin  under  8  pounds.  During  that  year  50  per  cent  more  skins 
could  easily  have  been  taken,  but  for  business  reasons  the  company 
wished  to  reduce  the  catch  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  was  only  after 
some  strong  pressure  was  brought  upon  Captain  Sandman  by  Mr. 
Grebnitski  that  he  agreed  to  take  as  many  as  he  did. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worth  mentioning  that  even  in  those  days  females 
and  pups  got  unavoidably  mixed  up  in  the  drives.    The  percentage  was 
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not  very  great,  bat  great  enoagh  to  be  a  distinct  feature  of  the  driTei 
on  this  island.  However,  as  the  drive  progressed  they  were  pretty  soc^ 
cessfiilly  weeded  out,  and  comparativelyfew  reached  the  killing  groanda. 
Killable  seals  being  plentiful,  pods  of  females  were  allowed  to  escape 
along  the  route  of  the  drive,  even  though  they  might  include  a  few 
bachelors. 

KOBTH  ROOKKBT,  1895.     (Plftte  8.) 

Upon  inspecting  the  North  Bookery  again  last  sammer,  I  foQDd  a 
great  change  in  many  respects.  Before  reaching  the  rookery  itself  tk 
absence  of  fresh  or  decaying  carcasses  on  the  killing  grounds  was  ii 
marked  contrast  to  the  noisome  sight  and  smell  which  used  to  form  the 
first  impression  of  the  visitor  arriving  at  the  village.  ^Nowadays  everj 
carcass  is  utilized.  The  choice  parts  of  the  meat  are  salted  down  in  tlK 
many  boxes  and  barrels  dotting  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  killing 
grounds,  while  the  rest,  including  the  entrails,  are  put  in  holes  in  the 
ground  for  winter  food  for  the  sleidge  dogs. 

On  the  rookery  itself  the  first  change  which  struck  me  was  the  bd 
that  the  entire  beach  between  Babin  and  Kishotchnaya  was  depleted 
of  seals — not  a  single  breeding  seal  between  Babin  and  the  creek,  uor 
a  bachelor — all  the  way  to  Kishotchnaya.  Later  on  I  found  that  the 
haidiug  grounds  south  of  the  latter  place  were  also  deserted.  Instead 
of  the  imposing  series  of  breeding  and  hauling  grounds  from  Si?atchl 
Kamen  to  Kisikof,  I  found  only  two  patches  of  breeding  grounds,  nov 
forming  almost  two  distinct  rookeries — the  Beef  and  Kishotchnaya. 

I  was  prepared  for  a  diminution  of  the  seals,  and  it  caused  me,  con 
sequently,  no  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  considerably  sur- 
prised at  finding  (July  8-10  and  July  15-20)  the  breeding  grounds  of 
the  Beef  outlined  very  much  as  I  had  seen  them  in  1883.^  The  bulk 
of  the  harems  were  located  on  the  western  side  of  the  Beef,  roandisg 
the  point  of  the  '^  sands"  and  extending  in  a  long,  narrow  horn  south 
idong  the  eastern  edge  of  the  latter.  A  narrow  band  obliquely  across 
the  <'  sands"  formed  a  connection  and  separated  off  an  oval  bald  spot 
of  the  white  ground  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ^'sands.^ 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  '^  bald  spot"  was  an  equally  character- 
istic feature  of  the  rookery  in  1883  as  in  1895.  But  what  I  did  miss 
was  another  connecting  band,  viz,  between  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  breeding  seals  toward  the  one  alluded  to  above.  While  tbas 
the  distribution  on  the  whole  was  the  same  as  formerly,  there  was  a 
perceptible  shrinkage  in  the  width  of  the  areas  covered  by  the  seals 
and  it  seems  to  me  also  in  the  density  of  the  seals,  though  of  this  I  can 
not  be  so  sure.  The  rookery  is  looked  at  so  much  from  the  side  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  judge  correctly  of  the  space  between  the  seals. 

To  show  the  changes  from  1882  to  1895, 1  submit  some  illustrations 
and  two  maps,  which  need  some  words  of  explanation.' 

The  drawing  submitted  (pi.  20)  is  taken  firom  a  photograph  of  a 

'  When  I  first  saw  the  rookery,  on  Jaly  4,  it  had  not  qaiie  filled  oat  yet,  aod  I 
thought  the  depletion  very  great,  indeed ;  there  was  then  no  sign  of  the  oblique  belt 
across  the  sands,  and  the  seals  at  the  southeast  corner  formed  a  small,  isolated  beri 

^Dr.  Slunin  in  his  recent  report  (Promysl.  Bog.  Kam.  Sakh.  Komand.  08tr.)btf 
been  siDgalarly  unfortunate  in  misunderstanding  an  old  map  by  Mr.  Grebnitakiwitb 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  rookeries  on  Bering  Island.  In  the  legend  on  pUt6  7  tb« 
dotted  areas  are  representod  as  being  the  **  rooketles  according  to  GrebnitskI''  I 
have  the  original  map,  the  so-called  ''Sandman-Grebnitski''  map,  before  me,  and  can 
assert  positively  that  Grebnitski  never  meant  to  represent  the  rookeries  by  the  dotted 
areas,  which  are  nothing  else  but  the  reefs  surrounding  the  island.  Of  coarse 
Grebnitski  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  more  than  60  miles,  or  half  the 
entire  coast  line  of  Bering  Island,  were  occupied  by  the  rookeries. 
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pencil  sketoh  made  by  me  July  30, 1882.  Mr.  Orebnitski,  in  going  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  antnmn  of  1882,  was  anxious  to  have  it  accompany 
Ms  report,  and  ujnm  lus  arrival  at  San  Francisco  had  a  photograpliie 
copy  made,  which  he  sent  me,  and  which  is  here  reproduced.  Like 
most  drawings,  the  vertical  dimensions  are  exaggerated,  bat  on  the 
whole  it  gives  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  the  rookery.  The 
inner  edge  of  the  breeding  grounds  are  obscured  by  an  immense  number 
of  bachelors  on  the  *^  parade"  or  <^  sands,"  but  the  sketch  shows  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  salient  features  are  yet  maintained.  The  photo- 
graph by  Yoloshinof  (pi.  27a),  taken  in  1885,  unfortunately  is  not  very 
clear,  but  there  is  enough  in  it  to  show  that  the  breeding  area,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  seen  from  the  directCon  of  the  salt-house,  has  shrunk  com- 
paratively little.  My  photographs  (pi.  21)  were  taken  from  practically 
the  same  standxK)int  as  the  sketch  and  Yoloshinof 's  photograph,  and 
they  afford  as  good  a  comparison  as  can  be  expected  from  photographs 
taken  at  such  a  distance.  Those  taken  from  a  somewhat  dSerent 
standpoint,  viz,  from  the  driveway  (pi.  22),  give  perhaps  a  better  idea 
of  the  rookery,  small  as  they  are. 

The  map  representing  the  seal  grounds  in  1883  (pi.  7)  was  sketched 
on  August  21,  and  shows  the  distribution  of  the  seals  on  that  date, 
hence  the  lack  of  definiteness  to  the  areas  of  red  and  the  extension  of 
the  bachelor  seals  into  the  grass-covered  area.  The  map  showing  the 
location  of  the  seals  in  1895  (pL  8),  however,  represents  the  seals  as 
they  were  located  July  17  and  19. 

At  Eishotchnaya  I  found  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  on  the  Beef, 
only  that  the  patch  had  shrunk  still  more  and  the  seals  apparently 
covered  the  ground  less  densely  than  on  the  Beef.  This  last  observa- 
tion,  however,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  breeding  ground  can  be 
looked  down  upon  from  a  much  greater  elevation  (70  feet),  though  at  a 
greater  distance.  Bachelor  seals  in  small  numbers  hauled  out  on  the 
outer  rocks  and  in  among  the  females  in  the  rear  of  the  rookery,  but 
the  center  of  the  '^ parade"  ground  was  deserted  all  summer,  and  never 
a  seal  entered  the  posterior  third  of  the  latter,  now  covered  with  a 
scanty  growth  of  tufted  grass. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  there  was  a  low  percentage  of  bulls  on 
both  rookeries,  though  at  the  Beef  I  afterwards  found  that  the  condi- 
tion was  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  first  was  led  to  believe.  Upon  my  third 
visit  to  the  rookery,  when  the  wind  was  favorable  for  approaching  it 
from  the  west  side,  I  discovered  that  there  were  a  good  many  more 
bulls  proportionately  to  the  females  on  that  side  than  on  the  eastern 
half,  which  is  the  one  first  reached  and  most  commonly  seen.  Tlie 
formation  of  the  ground  made  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  average  number  of  females  to  each  bull  by  counting  a 
sufficient  number  of  Imrems.  At  Eishotchnaya,  however,  the  opportu- 
nities were  more  favorable,  and  on  July  16  I  averaged  at  the  south  end 
of  that  rookery  about  50  females  to  a  bull,  while  at  the  northern  end 
the  harems  appeared  smaller,  most  of  those  counted  containing  15  to  25 
females.  A  great  many  females  were  in  the  water  that  day,  however, 
so  in  all  probability  the  whole  rookery  averaged  no  less  than  40  females 
to  the  bull.  This  proportion  did  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  or  to  have 
caused  any  lack  of  vigor  in  the  males,  for  there  was  quite  a  number  of 
large  balf-bulls  skirting  the  rookery  or  hauled  out  on  the  outlying 
rocks,  looking  longingly  toward  the  breeding  grounds. 

The  greater  falling  off  in  this  rookery  was  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  bachelors.    But  instead  of  affecting  all  classes  this  diminu- 
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tioD  was  chiefly  conflned  to  the  younger  ones.  Idut  sammer  all  tie 
skins  vere  weiglied  individually  on  a  spring  balance  as  the  kiiliog  vcei 
on,  and  an  accurate  tally  kept.  I  submit  below  a  table  of  veighta  «f 
the  skins  taken  in  13  drives  between  July  14  and  September  13, 18B, 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  single  akin  under  7  pounds  was  tako. 
and  of  this  weight  only  236  skins;  that  in  4  drivee  not  a  skin  osder^ 
ponnds  occurred;  that  in  none  of  the  drives  was  the  avfirage  weiglt 
less  thau  9.7  pounds;  that  of  6,725  skins,  5,558  weighed  9  pounds  ud 
I  H  |!  over,  and  that  the  average  weight  of  these  6,725  skins  waa  lOJ  poDodi 

I  II II  This  table  is  also  very  interesting,  showing  how  nnifonn  was  the  a» 

of  the  animals  driven  during  the  whole  period  of  two  months.  Ite  tne 
Riguiflcance,  however,  can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembend 
that  the  rookeries  were  scraped  absolutely  clean,  and  that  not  a  sal 
was  allowed  to  escape  that  would  have  yielded  an  acceptable  skin.  Il 
can  be  stated  with  almost  absolute  certainty  that  there  was  not  i 
bachelor  seal  in  Xorth  Bookery,  Bering  laland,  of  the  class  yieldint 
6'ponod  skins. 


}i-eigkt  «/  »kiHi  tak«n  in  13  drixei 

on  NorOt  Hookers,  Bering  Itland,  IS3S. 

Dils. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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en 
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«0 
IM 

n» 

120 

00 

m 

40 
28 

1 

s 
eo 

81 

T3J 
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NO 

ftwi.. 

ToUl 

135 

<B2 

•■«" 

1,328 

i,su     i.ois 

taa 

250 

a 

S.T3S 

11. 

Though  not  hterally  absent,  the  yearlings  were  practically  so.  Froia 
the  uezC  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  seals  contaiiwd 
in  the  same  13  drives,  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  29,112  seals  driveo  to 
the  killing  grounds  only  540  were  yearlinga,  or  1.86  per  cent.  It  wu  » 
constant  source  of  wonder  on  Bering  Island,  in  1895,  what  had  beoooe 
of  the  yearlings.  From  time  to  time  it  waa  confidently  predicted  ttuu 
they  would  turn  up  "later,"  but  they  did  not  oome  at  afi.  There  "» 
a  Blight  proportionate  increase  after  the  middle  of  Au^fost,  bat  too 
trifling  to  amount  to  anything.  And  again  I  must  emphasize  the  A^ 
that  the  rookery  was  scraped  clean  in  search  of  seals.  This  fiict  ii 
Rtartlingly  disclosed  by  the  following  table,  and  because  of  its  gre»t 
importance  it  requires  a  fall  explanation. 
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DetaiU  of  IS  drives  on  North  Bookcry,  Bering  lelandf  1895,  ehowiug  eex  and  age  of  eeale 

driven* 


Date. 


1895. 

July  14 

19 

29 

Ang.  2 

4 

6 

8 

12 

22 

24 

31 

Sept.  10 

13 

Total 

Percentage  of  total  driven 


Killed. 


348 
645 
733 
616 
217 
876 
189 
632 
905 
232 
880 
459 
191 


6,725 


23.10 


Females. 


i,806 
1,090 
1.738 
1,436 

779 
2,014 
1,134 
2,077 
2,928 
1,266 
2,259 
1,718 

826 


20,568 


70.65 


Snoaplng. 


Year. 
Unge. 


0 

11 

23 

14 

9 

5 

5 

74 

173 

56 

55 

38 

77 


540 


L86 


Pope. 


13 
60 
35 
07 
35 

159 
63 

104 

296 
51 

108 
69 

115 


1,183 


4.06 


BoUs. 


11 
9 

13 
8 
7 

11 
4 
5 
8 
4 
6 
8 
3 


96 


0.33 


Totia 
driven. 


1.677 
1,724 
2,642 
2,141 
1,047 
8,064 
1,896 
2,792 
4,809 
1,606 
8,807 
2,282 
1,214 


29.112 


100.00 


Semarke. 


14  stagey. 
61  stagey. 


Upon  my  arrival,  in  1895, 1  impressed  upon  Mr.  Grebnitski  the  desira- 
bility of  having  such  a  census  prepared,  and  suggested  that  Selivanof, 
the  kossak  in  charge  of  the  rookery,  be  ordered  to  undertake  the  work. 
Mr.  Grebnitski,  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  knowing  exactly 
what  classes  were  represented  in  each  drive,  at  once  took  up  the  sug- 
gestion and  ordered  Selivanof  to  make  a  detailed  tally  of  each  drive 
according  to  the  scheme  I  furnished.  The  drive  on  July  19  I  counted 
myself  conjointly  with  Selivanof,  and  the  tally  sheet  is  here  produced 
to  show  how  the  work  was  done  and  how  much  reliability  can  be  placed 
upon  it.  The  seals  killed  and  those  escaping  from  each  pod,  as  it  was 
culled  and  slaughtered,  were  separately  counted,  Feoktist  Ivauof  Eor- 
sakovski  counting  the  dead  ones,  Selivanof  and  I  those  allowed  to 
escape. 

Tally  of  drive  taken  July  19,  1896,  North  Bookery,  Bering  Island. 


Pod  number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


■i 

ft 
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9 

7 

18 

16 

11 

18 

11 

7 

9 

12 

11 

6 

9 

21 

8 

16 

9 

18 

20 

11 


« 

I 


15 
36 
38 
28 
34 
32 
22 
28 
23 
26 
9 
26 
20 
26 
28 
34 
31 
28 
85 
27 
28 


Escaping. 


s> 


1 
1 


<0 


2 


PQ 


8 


Pod  number. 


22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 .-. 

35 

36 

87 

38 

89 

Total 


a 


20 
10 
26 
11 
12 
18 
23 
28 
12 
22 
20 
11 
7 
15 
12 
10 
11 
80 


588 


s 


21 
80 
10 
21 
19 
23 
16 
43 
86 
42 
51 
12 
21 
40 
25 
23 
85 
61 


Escaping. 


1,090 


I 


1 
1 
1 


11 
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4 

1 
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2 
9 
0 
3 
1 
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1 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
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1 
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2 
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The  accuracy  of  the  above  tally  is  attested  by  the  £aet  that  the  nns- 
ber  of  skins  taken  in  this  drive  was  545.  Sometimes  the  killed  ones  of 
the  previouB  pod  were  lying  so  close  to  those  being  coanted  that  it  wu 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number,  in  which  case  the  smaller  figuiB 
was  noted.  And  so  with  the  escaping  ones.  Selivanof  and  I  coanted 
separately;  if  we  differed,  and  a  recount  was  not  practicable,  we  took 
the  lowest  figure.  The  percentages  aire,  therefore,  very  nearly  correct 
If  tbere  is  any  error,  it  is  in  understating  the  number  of  females,  Inl 
I  am  sure  that  the  possible  error  does  not  exceed  1  percent. 

The  figures  of  the  13  drives  in  the  table  previously  given  were  aseer- 
tained  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  essentially 
correct.  Ko  tally  was  kept  previous  to  the  drive  on  Joly  14,  and  I  Med 
to  obtain  the  details  of  the  drive  on  July  24,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  percentage  of  the  classes  was  different  in  these  diives^ 
except  that  I  was  informed  that  there  were  no  females  or  paps  in  tlie 
first  drive,  June  13.  In  order  to  complete  the  record  of  this  rookery  for  * 
1895, 1  submit  the  following  table  of  the  skins  taken  in  each  drive  dur- 
ing the  summer  season: 

Total  number  of  akins  taken  on  North  Rookery,  Berihg  Island,  during  the 

of  1895, 


Dato  of  drive. 

Skins. 

Date  of  diire. 

Skins. 

Date  of  drive. 

SkiBi. 

vTnnfl  13 ^-r..,,..... 

110 
187 
262 
348 
646 
1,057 
733 

An^st  2 

616 
217 
875 
180 
532 
005 
232 

Anrnat 31.^.0.  ^ 

W 

June  25 

An^et  4 

Se^ember  10 

September  13 

191 

Jaly  6 

Aniriuit  8 - 

IM 

Jaly  14 

AniFtiat  8............... 

July  10 

Auf^st  12 

Total .,., , 

am 

July  24 

Auf^ast  22 

Jalv20 

August  24 

Looking  again  at  the  table  of  the  classes  in  the  13  drives,  we  note 
that  it  was  necessary  to  drive  off  over  29,000  seals  in  order  to  obtain 
6,725  skins,  and  that  of  those  29,000  no  less  than  20,568  were  females. 
As  already  stated,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  x>erceutdge  of 
females  differed  materially  in  the  other  4  drives,  except  one.  If,  there- 
fore, we  calculate  the  corresponding  figures  for  a  total  of  8,231  (8,341— 
110)  skins,  we  find  that  in  order  to  obtain  8,341  skins,  the  total  catch 
for  the  season,  it  was  necessary  to  drive  off  to  the  killing  grounds 
35,741  seals,  of  all  ages,  of  which  the  astounding  number  of  25,174  were 
females.  In  this  count  are  not  included  such  females  as  were  allowed 
to  escape  along  the  road  of  the  drive,  although  the  numb^-  of  females 
thus  culled  was  comparatively  few,  as  the  men  were  afraid  of  lettiDg  § 
single  killable  bachdor  escape. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  straits  to  which  this  rookery'  btf 
come.  On  the  other  hands  nothing  could  better  demonstrate  how  littie 
the  driving  disturbs  the  seals.  Here  is  a  rookery  where  the  females 
have  been  driven  probably  as  long  as  seals  have  been  taken,  thoa^ 
not  in  the  same  proportion  as  now.  Yet,  the  females  return  to  be 
driven  over  and  over  again,  and  the  breeding  ground  is  the  part  of  the 
rookery  least  affected  in  the  general  decrease. 

A  great  amount  of  mortality  due  to  starvation  was  observed  among 
the  pups,  but  is  here  only  alluded  to,  as  I  have  treated  of  that  question 
in  another  connection. 

South  Bookkbt,  1882.    (Plate  9.) 

This  rookery,  although  probably  the  remnant  of  the  innnmeraUe 
multitudes  which  Steller  speaks  ot^  has  not  been  of  much  accouDl  of 
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recent  years.  After  the  ifiterregnum,  1869-1871,  it  was  so  insignifloant 
tilittt  jio  regoiar  eatoli  seems  to  have  been  made  nntil  1880,  although 
ocoaaionally,  i.  e.,  before  and  after  the  season  closed  on  North  Sookery, 
a  few  G(bais  w«re  killed  at  Poludionnoye  in  order  to  get  fresh  meat  for 
the  main  Tillage,  l^ikolski.  Thus,  in  1878,  50  were  killed  in  Jane  and 
30  on  Noyember  5. 

The  result  was  that  the  rookery  was  gradually  increasing.  Finally, 
in  1880,  it  was  deemed  sufficiently  large  to  station  a  small  force  of  men 
ufider  Mr.  Yolokitin  at  the  place,  and  in  that  year  787  skins  w€^e  taken. 
It  seems,  however,  l^at  the  capacity  of  the  rookery  was  underestimated 
and  not  enough  salt  was  landed,  so  that  no  more  could  be  taken  care 
o£  In  1881,  in  spite  of  the  complaint  that  although  there  are  ^^many 
sikatehi  on  both  rookeries''  there  are  ^'bnt  few  holustiaki,  mostly  in 
the  water,"  the  South  Eookery  yielded  1,150  skins.  The  following  year 
(1882)  the  catch  was  1,410. 

When  I  visited  this  rookery  on  August  21, 1882, 1  found  the  entire 
beach  between  the  first  and  second  cape,  west  of  the  waterfall,  covered 
with  seals,  the  breeding  seals  occupying  the  portion  nearest  to  the  water, 
the  bachelors  patches  at  both  ends  and  in  the  rear  up  to  the  inner 
grass-covered  belt. 

South  Bookbbt,  1896.    (Fliite  10.) 

How  different  when  I  approached  the  same  ground  again  August  17, 
1895,  thirteen  years  later  almost  to  the  date.  Only  a  handful  of  female 
seals  were  left  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  rookery. 

I  am  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  copies  of  two  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  late  Colonel  Yoloshinof  in  1885,  which,  as  they 
are  taken  from  almost  the  same  standpoint  as  one  of  my  own  (pi.  29), 
afford  excellent  comparison  between  the  conditions  of  Poludionnoye 
Eookery  then  and. now.  In  the  right-side  half  of  his  double  picture 
(pi.  31a)  a  series  of  smaller  rocks  in  the  water  extends  from  the  beach 
to  the  outer  end  of  the  west  reef.  This  series  of  rocks  will  be  recog- 
nized toward  the  lower  left-hand  comer  in  my  photograph  (pi.  29),  and 
will  serve  to  orient  the  reader.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  entire 
beach,  which  in  my  picture  of  1895  is  absolutely  bare  of  seals,  is  cov- 
ered with  thousands  in  Yoloshinors  picture  of  1885,  and  that  the  com- 
pact body  of  the  seals  then  extended  even  a  good  distance  beyond. 
To  complete  the  comparison  I  add  another  photograph  of  mine  (pi.  28), 
looking  in  the  opposite  direction  (toward  the  waterfall),  which  shows 
the  utter  desolation  of  the  entire  beach  beyond  the  litue  black  patch. 

As  for  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes  of  seals  oil  this  rookery, 
I  found  the  conditions  to  be  similar  to  those  on  the  North  Eookery.  It 
was  reported  in  Kikolski  that  there  had  been  only  one  bull  on  the 
rookery  in  1895,  but  upon  inquiry  at  the  rookery  I  was  informed  by 
Nikanor  Grigorief,  the  native  in  charge,  that  the  actual  number  of 
sikatchi  had  been  five.  This  number  may  be  considered  exact,  and 
the  number  of  females  to  each  bull  was  therefore  probably  nearly 
100.  There  were  plenty  of  pups  when  I  visited  the  rookery,  and  no 
barrenness  of  the  females  was  suggested. 

By  dint  of  hard  scraping  no  less  than  564  skins  were  secured  in  1895, 
159  of  them,  however,  between  August  17  and  September  9. 

COPPER  ISLAND. 
KA&ABBLirOTB  BOOKBBT.  1882-^.     (PUte  11.) 

The  diatribotion  of  seals  on  this  rookery,  as  I  found  it  during  the 
week  July  3-10, 1883,  is  shown  on  the  map  (pi.  11).    Every  available 
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space  under  the  cliffs  was  occupied  by  breeding  females.  Even  tiie 
ledges  at  the  foot  of  them  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  steep  rayines 
were  full  of  them.  The  bachelors  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  tiie 
outlying  reefs  and  rocks^  with  the  beach  on  the  east  side  of  Karabelni 
Stolp,  and  the  rocky  beaches  at  Vodopad  and  beyond.  The  rookery 
was  in  excellent  condition,  all  classes  of  seals  being  well  represented. 
In  fact,  there  was  unquestionable  proof  that  the  rookery  was  increasing. 

Ouriously  enough  this  fact  was  brought  home  to  the  natives  located 
at  Karabelni  by  tiie  circumstance  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  in 
good  season  the  number  of  skins  required  from  this  rookery.  When  1 
arrived  at  Karabelni  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  natives  were  deeply 
concerned  because  of  their  failure  to  obtain  the  last  1,000  skins.  As 
the  families  are  paid  for  each  skin  brought  to  the  salt  house  this 
meant  a  serious  loss  to  those  stationed  at  this  point.  They  finally 
decided  to  go  to  Glinka,  where  the  season  was  already  over,  and  there 
got  all  the  skins  they  wanted.  In  answer  t^  my  inquiry  as  to  the  canse 
of  their  failure  to  obtain  the  skins  at  Karabelni,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
because  the  rookery  was  increasing.  Self-contradictory  as  this  state- 
ment appeared,  it  was  nevertheless  easily  explained.  The  main  haul- 
ing ground  of  the  bachelors,  i.  e.,  the  one  yielding  most  skins  and  from 
which  the  seals  could  be  driven,  was  the  Karabelni  Stolp.  Looking  at 
the  map  (pi.  11),  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  base  of  the  neck  there  was 
a  large  breeding  ground.  The  breeding  seals  were  increasing  here  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occupy  the  whole  space  along  the  b^ch.  and 
actually  shutting  off  the  hauling  ground,  thus  making  it  impossiole  to 
drive  any  seals  from  that  place.  The  men  were  therefore  obliged  to 
take  the  skins  at  Yodopad  and  Krepkaya  Pad,  which  meant  that  they 
had  to  carry  every  skin  on  their  backs  across  the  island.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  population,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
was  rather  insufficient  for  the  work,  it  may  easily  be  understood  what 
a  hardship  this  increase  of  the  rookery  involved.  Not  only  were  the 
breeding  seals  increasing,  but  the  bachelors  were  also  extending  their 
territory.  The  result  was  that  skins  were  taken  in  Malinka  Bukhta  for 
the  first  time.  At  this  place  the  women  did  the  skinning  and  carrying, 
for  even  here  the  skins  had  to  be  carried,  while  the  men  were  engaged 
at  Ki^epkaya  Pad. 

In  addition  to  the  map  I  have  submitted  three  original  field  sketches 
of  the  rookery  as  1  found  it  on  July  3. 1^  (pis.  41-43).  While  making 
no  claim  for  artistic  merit,  I  do  claim  lor  them  sufficient  accuracy  for  an 
intelligent  comparison  with  my  photographs  of  1895,  which  were  taken 
from  the  identical  standpoints.  The  sketches  have  not  been  touched 
since  I  left  the  rookery  in  1883,  and  are  here  reproduced  in  facsimile  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  even  unintentional  alterations. 

KARABBuroTB  RooKBRT,  1895.    (Plate  12.) 

On  July  31, 1895,  Mr.  Grebnitski  and  I  landed  in  Stolbovaya  Bukhtft 
and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  beach  just  west  of  the  killing  ground.  It 
was  very  foggy  and  the  water  high,  so  that  we  could  not  pass  the  point 
into  Martishina  Bukhta.  Next  morning,  at  4.30,  the  fog  still  prevailed, 
but  the  water  was  low  and  we  made  our  way  along  the  beach  to  the 
rookery.  We  passed  on  to  the  Stolp  without  meeting  a  seal,  where  in 
1883  thousands  of  breeding  seals  blocked  the  way  of  the  drives.  Only 
a  small  solid  patch  leaning  on  the  south  base  of  the  cliff  remained— an 
isolated  outpost  at  this  end  of  the  rookery.  At  the  Stolp  itself  we  found 
a  couple  of  small  harems  only  at  the  northern  end,  and  toward  the 
southern  extremity  a  small  patch  of  bachelors— hardly  more  than  a 
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dozen.  In  the  distance  I  coold  discern  through  the  fog  faint  outlines 
only  of  the  breeding  grounds. 

After  breakfast  the  fog  lifted  and  I  ascended  the  bluffs,  which  rise 
300  feet  above  the  breeding  grounds.  The  photographs  which  are  here- 
with appended  (pis.  3S-40)  were  taken  from  the  various  stations  at  the 
edge  of  these  bluffs  marked  on  the  maps,  care  being  taken  to  select 
the  same  points  from  which  I  had  made  my  sketches  twelve  years 
previously. 

I  found  that  while  on  the  whole  the  breeding  grounds  had  retained 
their  former  shape — necessarily,  because  of  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  beach — ^there  was  a  great  thinning  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  females. 
At  the  same  time  a  large  area  at  the  northwestern  end  had  become 
nearly  depopulated.  At  first  I  credited  the  thinness  of  the  breeding 
herds  to  tiie  bright  weather,  but  another  visit  to  the  heights  the  next 
morning  showed  no  improvement. 

That  day  I  saw  no  bachelors,  except  the  little  patch  at  the  Stolp; 
none  at  Yodopad  and  Kxepkaya  Pad.  At  Malinka  Eukhta>,  I  was 
informed,  they  had  ceased  to  haul  up  several  years  ago.  The  next 
day  we  saw  a  few  more  bachelors — a  somewhat  larger  patch — at  the 
Stolp,  and  two  other  patches,  of  possibly  a  hundred  seals  each,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Yodopadski  Kepropusk. 

But  one  feature  that  struck  me  with  surprise  was  the  great  number 
of  bulls  and  half  bulls.  This  abundance  of  old  males  was  particularly 
interesting,  coming,  as  I  did,  directly  from  Bering  Island,  where  this 
element  was  so  scarce. 

Pups  were  present  in  good  proportion. 

The  decrease  in  the  yield  of  this  rookery  has  been  considerable. 
While  as  far  back  as  1881  6,500  skins  were  secured  without  trouble,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  men  in  1895,  try  as  hard  as  they  might,  to 
secure  more  than  2,000.  They  were  given  ftdl  swing  and  encouraged 
to  take  as  many  as  possible,  though  they  needed  no  special  encourage- 
ment, for  the  decrease  in  skins  meant  a  corresponding  decrease  in  food 
and  comfort  during  the  following  winter.  Moreover,  the  season  was 
extended  to  the  first  week  of  September,  and  yet  with  no  better  results. 
Between  August  12  and  September  10  they  could  scrape  together  only 
188  skins. 

Glinka  Roof  bribs,  1882-83.    (Plate  13.) 

The  capacity  of  Glinka  used  to  be  more  than  double  that  of  Kara- 
belni,  having  in  good  years  yielded  over  20,000  skins.  The  best 
hauling  grounds  were  Palata,  Zapadni,  and  Pestshanaya,  but  batche- 
lors  then  hauled  out  as  far  as  Babinskaya  Bukhta  in  the  south  and 
Gorelaya  Bukhta  in  the  north.  These  distant  grounds  were  only  drawn 
upon  occasionally,  and  the  grounds  between  Urili  Kamen  and  Palata 
Mys  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  skins.  Of  these  Pestshani  hauling  ground 
was  the  most  prolific  and  the  handiest,  although  the  driving  was  very 
severe  before  the  new  salt  house  was  built,  and  single  drives  yielding 
more  than  4,000  skins  from  this  place  were  no  exceptions.^ 

The  principal  breeding  grounds  occupied  the  inaccessible  beach  be- 
tween the  Stolbi  in  Gavarushkaya  Bukhta  to  Palata  Mys,  comprising 
Sikatchinskaya  and  Zapalata,  the  gully  and  basin  north  of  Palata,  and, 
finally,  the  family  grounds  designated  as  Zapadni  or  Zapadni  Mys. 

1  Dr.  Slunin  reports  that  iu  1887  a  drive  yielding  6,000  took  place  from  this  hauling 
ground. 
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Palata,  to  tbe  looker-on  ooming  over  the  monntaiiiB,  was  xyrobably  tk 
most  impressive  rookery  view  in  the  whole  Gommaiider  Islands  gnwpi 
Tbe  solid  blackening  masses  of  breeding  seals,  filling  the  gully  too?er 
flowing  and  extendmg  under  the  blnffis  and  along  the  beach  on  botli 
sides,  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  My  original  sketch,  madeii 
1883  from  a  prominent  point  800  £Bet  above,  is  anfortaiutteiy  last  or 
mislaid,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  substitute  an  elaboratiofi  of  it 
(pL  62)  made  shortly  after  my  return,  probably  in  January  or  Februq, 
1884.  I  know  it  to  be  a  pretty  faithful  rendering  of  l^e  sketch,  bat  of 
course  the  latter  would  have  been  more  authentic 

Zapalata  and  Sikatchiuakaya  were  the  mainstay  of  the  rookery,  bov- 
ever.  There  the  Inreeding  seals  were  absolutely  safe  against  all  possi- 
ble interruptions  from  l£e  land  side,  while  the  bays  themselves  tre 
wonderfully  shelt^ed  by  ree&  and  outlying  rockis,  thus  afibrdio; 
admirable  places  of  safety  for  the  growing  pups,  features  which  vill 
be  ftilly  appreciated  by  an  mspection  of  plates  55  and  56. 

To  illustrate  the  condition  of  these  nxdceries  during  the  palmy  4ajs 
of  the  business  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  copy  a  coufi^rf 
Yoloshinof's  photographs  (pis.  53  and  57a)  made  in  1885,  to  whidi  I 
shall  refer  more  in  detail  later  on. 

Glinka  Rookkbbs,  1896.    (Plate  14.) 

On  the  2d  of  August  I  approached  the  Glinka  rookeries  in  a  boat  frov 
.the  north  and  proceeded  along  their  entire  front  from  I/ebiazhi  Mys  to 
Babinskaya  Bukhta,  where  we  camped.  I  saw  breeding  seals  in  most 
of  the  places  where  I  formerly  saw  them,  but  in  vastly  redn(>ed  nnm- 
bers.  Bachelors  were  also  seen,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between. 
At  Pestshani  hauling  ground,  the  place  which  once  supplied  maoT 
thousands,  and  which  even  as  late  as  1893  furnished  3,137  skins,  there 
was  not  a  single  bachelor.  True,  a  drive  had  been  made  from  tiiit 
place  only  a  few  days  earlier,  which  had  resulted  in  700  skins,  but  these 
700  skins  were  all  that  this  famous  hauling  ground  yielded  in  1895. 

However,  the  location  of  nearly  all  the  former  hauling  grounds  was 
marked,  not  so  much  by  little  bunches  of  a  dozen  bachelors  or  so,  but, 
curiously  enough,  by  a  line  of  black  half  bulls.  They  had  hauled  np 
and  occupied  the  beaches  with  regular  intervals,  much  as  do  the  old 
bulls  in  spring  before  the  arrival  of  the  females;  in  fact,  they  were  io  a 
measure  playing  sikatch.  These  lonesome,  patiently  waiting  polnsi- 
katchi  were  first  seen  at  the  old  hauling  grounds  on  both  sides  ai 
Lebiazhi  Mys,  and  then  on  the  west  side  of  Peresheyek  and  of  Pests- 
hani Mys,  and  finally  at  the  eastern  end  of  Babinskaya  Bukhta.  At 
these  places  they  had  hauled  out  by  themselves.  But,  in  additioii, 
hundreds  of  these  nearly  mature  young  bulls  (or  probably  matoie, 
though  not  strong  enough  to  fi^t  the  older  ones)  skirted  the  bx^ediaf 
grounds,  hauling  out  on  outlying  rocks  and  paying  attention  to  the 
females  coming  out  for  a  swim  or  a  trip  to  the  distant  feeding  grouiid& 
On  the  breeding  grounds  dark-haired,  vigc»rous-looking  bulls  abounded. 

This  superabundance  of  vigorous^  mature  males  was  a  stron^j 
marked  feature  of  the  rookery.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  if  ire 
remember  that  it  was  already  late  in  the  season  when  I  visited  Glinka 
and  that,  although  I  stayed  until  August  11, 1  saw  no  diminution  of  it. 
The  natives  also  inform^  me  that  on  account  of  the  still  greater  nam- 
ber  of  bulls  earlier  in  the  season  the  fighting  had  been  violent  and 
incessant  on  the  rookeries.  This  abundance  of  buUs  I  have  been  told 
has  been  noticed  for  several  years. 
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^'      la  «ti?eDg  contrast  to  this  exuberance  of  yirilily  was  the  thinness  of 
'^   the  female  ranks.    They  spread  over  nearly  the  same  territory  as  for- 
n   merly,  but  the  lines  had  shrank  and  in  many  places  there  were  large, 
1    bare  gaps.    The  magnificent  Palata  showed  many  of  the  characteristic 
a    features  that  I  knew  so  weU,  and  yet  it  was  only  the  shadow  of  the  old 
k    rookery.    The  line  running  backward  up  the  gully  was  there,  but  it 
^    was  very  thin  and  narrow  and  broken  in  places.    A  comparison  of  my 
old  sketch  (pi.  52),  taken  at  high  water,  with  my  recent  photograph 
I     from  the  identical  standpoint,  low  water  (pi.  51),  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  di£ference  I  saw.    Although  taken  from  a  point  somewhat  different 
I     from  mine.  Colonel  Yoloshinof's  photograph  of  Palata  as  it  looked  in 
1885  (pi.  53a)  fully  bears  out  my  sketch,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
was  standing  several  hundred  feet  lower  to  the  right  and  that  conse- 
quently the  solid  belt  of  seals  at  the  base  of  Palata  must  look  so  much 
narrower  on  his  picture  than  on  mine.    My  other  photographs  (pis. 
48, 49),  looking  toward  Palata  and  Sabatcha  Dira  from  the  outlying 
rocks  off  the  former,  serve  to  more  ftiUy  illustrate  the  disconnected  and 
thin  eharacter  of  the  breeding  grounds  in  18^. 

And  as  with  Pidata  so  with  i^palata.  The  change  was  less  striking, 
tiliough  by  no  means  less  radical.  On  the  contrary,  Zapalata,  in  pro- 
portion, was  even  more  deserted.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  that  in  photographing  this  rookery  I  happened  to  place  my 
eamera  on  the  exact  spot  where  Colonel  Yoloshinof  ten  years  previously 
had  exposed  a  plate,  and  although  it  evidently  met  with  some  mishap, 
so  that  this  picture  is  one  of  the  less  satisfactory  ones,  I  have  repro- 
duced the  two  (pis.  56  and  57a).  On  the  whole  light  beach  my  photo- 
graph shows  nothing  but  stones,  while  the  same  area  in  Yoloshinof 's 
is  teeming  with  thousands  of  breeding  seals.  By  turning  my  camera 
in  the  opposite  direction  I  obtained  the  other  picture  (pi.  55)  showing 
the  same  depleted  condition. 

To  compl^  the  series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  condition  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  rookery  I  finally  reproduce  one  by  Mr.  Oreb- 
nitski  (pi.  57b),  taken  from  the  rocks  in  Sikatchinskaya  Bukhta  August 
3,  as  I  had  no  opportunity  to  photograph  it  myself.  It  tells  the  same 
story. 

The  total  number  of  akins  shipped  firom  Glinka  in  1895  was  4,809 
(including  a  few  hundreds  of  the  autumn  catch  of  1894),  a  trifle  more 
than  ^ne-half  the  catch  of  the  previous  year. 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  half  bulls  and  bulls  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  tiie  skins  both  from  Karabelni  and  from  Glinka  were  unu- 
sually Muall.  Ko  regular  tally  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  catch  was 
kept  on  Copper  Island,  but  upon  our  arrival  there  was  a  great  complaint 
of  the  lightness  of  the  skins.  During  my  stay  at  Glinka,  from  August 
2  to  11,  the  natives  were  unable  to  take  more  than  one  small  drive,  in 
spite  of  their  anxiety  to  make  more  money  and  to  obtain  more  fresh 
meat.  The  skins  of  this  drive  were  weighed  according  to  Mr.  Greb- 
nitski's  directions,  who  himself  kept  tally.  The  weight  of  the  skins  was 
noted  to  the  half  pound,  but  to  simplify  the  list  and  make  it  easily  com- 
parable with  the  corresponding  ones  upon  Bering  Island  I  only  recorded 
whole  i)oujids;  a  skin  weighing  7^  pounds,  for  instance,  I  counted  as  8 
pounds,  while  H  pounds  was  recorded  as  7.  Mr.  Grebnitski's  tally  and 
my  tally  will  dmer  to  that  extent,  but  the  average  will  undoubtedly 
be  very  nearly  tiie  same.  This  average,  it  will  be  seen,  is  scarcely  7| 
pounds.  When  I  visited  Copper  Island  in  1883  the  company  refusea 
every  skin  under  8  pounds. 
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Weight  of  skina  brought  to  the  salt  house  at  Glinka,  Copper  Island,  August  8, 1S». 


Weight. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Sxa^ 

TTn<lAi>  Al  Ttnnnilii  lAi  to  tt4)      ............ 

85 

108 

40 

17 

11 

6 

6 

Under  13  pounds ................... 

• 

1  YkAnnilfi                  .. .......... 

14  ponnds 

1 

11  nnTinila                       ......... 

15  pounds...... ................. 

1 

Totft]  nnmbAT  of  «lr{n«--,-xx..... 

11  pouncia ......  ......  ........•••■ 

1 A  Twnind^                    ................ 

a 

1  "I    TW\l1Tl^fl                                                                         .. 

Average  weight  of  akinn lbs. . 

12  noiinds ................••->. 

11 

COBfPARATIVE    CONDITION    OF   THE    BURING    ISLAND    AND    COPPKR    ISLAND  EOOi 

ERIES,   1895. 

In  what  little  there  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  seal  iBdi)i> 
try  on  the  Commander  Islands  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  the 
conditions,  aside  from  the  difference  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  rook- 
eries, were  the  same  on  both  islands  constitating  the  group.  And  this 
was  actually  the  case  not  very  long  ago,  at  least  in  1882-83,  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  up  to  1890.  In  that  year,  it  is  said,  the  bad- 
elors  were  becoming  somewhat  scarce  on  Oopper  Island  and  some  actiTe 
work  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  quantity,  bat  inas- 
much as  this  quantity  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  shipped 
from  Oopper  Island  the  falling  off  can  not  have  been  excessive,  thoogii 
it  may  have  been  apparent  on  the  hauling  grounds. 

In  1892,  however,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  females  on  Copper 
Island  became  serious  enough  to  cause  public  comment,  while  on  Ber- 
ing Island  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  requisite,  thoagfa 
now  limited,  number  of  bachelors. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  recent  distarbance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  rookeries  on  the  Commander  Islands  each  island  has  been  affected 
differently,  and  the  conditions  to-day  of  the  rookeries  on  Copper  Island 
deviate  radically  from  those  of  Bering  Island.  It  may  be  usefhl  to 
compare  them  point  for  point. 

In  Bering  Island  the  number  of  females  io  proportion  to  the  mature 
males  is  very  much  greater  than  on  Copper  Ii^and.  This  results  in  an 
apparent  deficiency  in  bulls  on  Bering  Island  and  a  corresponding 
superabundance  of  them  on  Copper  Island. 

In  Bering  Island  the  killable  males  are  of  great  size,  as  proven  bj 
the  weight  of  the  skins,  which  in  1895  averaged  over  10  pounds.  The 
greatest  deficiency  was  consequently  in  the  younger  seals,  while  year- 
lings were  almost  entirely  absent.  The  proportion  between  the  agesrf 
the  killables  was  quite  reversed  on  Copper  Island,  where  a  lack  of  tiie 
older  bachelors  was  seriously  felt,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  skins 
taken  were  from  the  younger  classes,  the  skins  averaging  probably  less 
than  8  ponnds. 

As  for  the  pups  it  may  be  stated  that  they  were  abundant  in  pro- 
portion to  the  females  on  both  islands,  and  no  difference  could  be  dis- 
covered in  that  respect.  On  Bering  Island  I  found  a  considerable 
mortality  due  to  starvation  among  the  pups.  On  Copper  Island  no 
such  thing  was  observed,  but  this  negative  result  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  proof  or  even  an  indication  that  no  such  mortality  took  place.  It  mnst 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  breeding  grounds  on  Copper  Island 
are  inaccessible,  and  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  distinguish 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  pups  from  such  a  distance  as  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  them  on  Copper  Island. 
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It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  I  myself  discovered  the  sad  state 
__  of  affairs  on  Bering  Island,  for  if  I  had  not  gone  over  the  rookery  after 
the  wholesale  raid  of  the  breeding  ground  I  should  have  remained  in 
_  ignorance  of  the  fact.  The  natives  themselves  were  either  concealing 
_  it,  out  of  fear  that  they  would  be  blamed,  or,  more  likely,  they  were 
—  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  After  the  season  is  over  the 
~  natives  keep  aloof  from  the  rookeries,  as  they  are  strictly  enjoined  from 
•--  disturbing  the  breeding  grounds  without  necessity.  The  simple  fact, 
2  therefore,  that  I  can  report  no  unusual  mortality  on  the  Glinka  or  Ear- 
_   abelni  rookeries  proves  nothing  one  way  or  the  other. 

BAIDINa  OF  GOMMANDEIl  ISLANDS  BOOKEBIES. 

The  rookeries  of  Bering  and  Copper  islands  have  always  been  a  sore 
'  temptation  to  marauding  schooners,  especially  those  of  the  latter  island, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  fur  seals,  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  the  costly  sea  otters,  a  few  of  which  would  go  a  long  way 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  and  risks  of  such  an  expedition.  The  material 
is  not  at  hand  for  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  attempted  and  accom- 
plished raids  on  the  Commander  Islands  rookeries,  but  I  shall  give  a 
sufficiently  detailed  account  to  show  that  considerable  damikgehas  been 
done  by  the  pirates. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  possible  raids  during  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  forties,  and  coming  down  to  recent 
days,  we  find  that  at  first  the  raiders  were  attracted  to  Copper  Island 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  plentiful  occurrence  of  the  sea  otter  on  that 
island,  a  knowledge  gained  by  many  of  them  during  their  visits  to  the 
islands  during  the  ^^  interregnum.''  We  thus  find  the  American  schooner 
Three  Sisters^  Captain  Herendeen,  caught  on  July  22, 1879,  at  anchor 
off  the  Northwest  Cape  of  Copper  Island,  the  mate  and  sailors  camping 
ashore  near  the  sea-otter  rookery.  Twenty-nine  skins  of  grown  sea 
otters  and  16  sea- otter  pups  were  taken  from  her,  but  also  123  fur  seals, 
which  it  was  claimed,  however,  were  taken  at  sea.  Instead  of  seizing 
the  vessel  the  aathorities  let  her  go  with  a  warning.  The  seal  skins 
found  on  her  proved  that  sea  otter  was  not  the  only  game  looked  for, 
and  in  the  same  year,  on  August  10,  an  unknown  schooner,  off  Glinka, 
attempted  to  land  three  boats,  but  the  natives  frightened  them  off. 

The  year  1880  saw  an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  poachers, 
who  were  much  emboldened  by  their  successes  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and 
the  Kuril  Islands.  As  early  as  July  7  the  Three  Sisters^  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Captain  Beckwith,  was  seen  at  anchor  off  Glinka  rookeries, 
killing  seals.  The  crew  was  driven  off  by  the  natives  shooting  at  them. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Miner  (Brit.  Counter  Case,  App.,  p.  113  j  Fur-Seal  Arb.,  viii, 
p.  700)  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  this  raid : 

She  was  chartered  by  H.  Liebes  A.  Co.,  and  was  supposed  to  be  going  ont  on  a  sea- 
otter  and  fur-seal  hunting  expedition,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  aU  of  us  who  shipped 
as  hunters  knew  that  the  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  for  a  raid  on  the  rookeries  on  the 
Commander  Islands.  Early  in  July  we  started  from  the  Alaskan  coast  for  the  Com- 
mander Islands,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Copper 
Island.  We  landed  in  the  daytime  in  a  foff.  There  were  three  boats.  We  had  killed 
about  800  seals  before  we  were  seen,  but  nad  taken  none  of  them  on  board  the  ves- 
sel. A  baidarka  with  natives  in  it  came  along  then,  and  we  knew  that  wamin g  would 
be  given  to  the  people  on  the  island,  and  we  began  skinning  the  seals.  In  about  an 
hour  what  appeared  to  be  60  men  came  across  the  island  to  where  we  were  and 
began  firing  at  ns  with  blank  cartridges.  We  started  off  at  once,  but  when  some 
distance  from  land  besan  kUling  seals  in  the  kelp.  Then  they  fired  on  us  with  bul- 
lets, and  we  went  on  the  schooner.  All  the  skins  we  sot  of  the  seals  we  killed  was 
158.    Before  we  made  the  raid  on  the  seal  rookery  we  had  anchored  at  the  north  end 
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of  Copper  Island,  -where  aea  otters  are  plentiful,  and  while  there  a  baidaika  foDff 
natives  came  oat  to  as  and  served  a  warning  on  tne  captain,  telling  him  that  be  mui 
not  bant  within  5  miles  of  the  islands — the  miles  were,  I  sappoae,  meant  for  Riu&ua 
miles.  We  went  firom  Copper  Island  to  the  Knrile  Islands  to  look  for  sea  otter,  ftod 
after  getting  one  sailed,  on  the  4th  of  Angnst,  for  San  Francisco. 

On  July  13, 1880,  a  schooner  was  reported  at  anchor  close  to  the  beadi 
of  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island,  and  being  discovered  had  probabh 
poor  snccess.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  schooner  that  raided  the  Glinb 
rookeries  about  two  weeks  later,  killing  "a  number  of  seals,  say  aboat 
400.^  This  can  hardly  have  been  the  Otsego^  Captain  Isaackson,  flying 
the  Dutch  flag,  which  was  boarded  on  August  6  by  the  steamer  Alei 
gander  II  at  Glinka,  but  was  found  to  have  "four  to  five  fur  seals  only." 
On  the  next  day  Mr.  Grebnitski  boarded  the  schooner  Alexandery  Cap- 
tain Littlejohn.  The  latter  swore  that  he  had  shot  the  53  seals  fou^ 
on  board,  denying  that  he  had  been  near  a  rookery,  and  was  warned 
oflf.  Captain  Sandman  on  August  12  confiscated  4  sea  otters  from  the 
schooner  Flying  Mistj  Oaptain  Bradford,  which  was  found  at  anchor 
"around  the  Northwest  Cape  (Copper  Island)  close  inshore  about  8'  SE. 
from  rocks,''  but  with  "apparently  no  seals.'' 

On  September  1  the  kossak  and  a  watchman  boarded  the  schocHier 
Seventy- Six,  Captain  Potts,  off  the  Southeast  Cape,  Copper  Island,  find 
ing  only  one  man  on  board,  the  rest  being  on  shore.  The  watchm^ 
went  after  them,  but  the  schooner's  crew  made  directly  for  the  vessel 
as  soon  as  they  saw  them  coming,  and  got  away.  "On  shore  the  watch- 
man found  about  40  seal  carcasses  which  the  schooner's  people  had  killed 
and  skinned,  all  bulls." 

The  raiders  did  not  confine  themselves  to  Copper  Island  by  any 
means,  for  on  September  10  an  unknown  schooner  visited  the  Soutii 
Eookery  on  Bering  Island,  killing  about  25  seals,  and  two  days  later » 
schooner,  possibly  the  same,  was  reported  "  on  the  north  side  shooting 
seals  at  sea,"  but  left  on  the  approach  of  the  steamer  Aleksander  II. 
After  the  departure  of  the  latter,  the  schooner  came  in  again  on  S^ 
tember  13,  but  the  whaleboat  which  was  sent  ashore  was  driven  away, 
by  the  natives  firing  at  the  crew,  before  aijy  seals  were  killed. 

Captain  Littlejohn,  in  the  Bchoouer  Alexander,  evidently  took  no  heed 
of  the  warning  given  him,  for  on  October  16  he  was  on  the  Glinka 
rookeries  and  took  "some  seals  again,"  an  exploit  which  he  repeated 
on  the  moonlight  night  of  the  18th,  when  he  secured  "a  number  of 
seals  ^mostly  cows)  before  morning." 

Altnough  the  record  for  1881  is  not  quite  so  black,  it  is  in  some 
respects  fully  as  interesting. 

On  Bering  Island  two  schooners  appeared  at  the  North  Rookery  <m 
October  8  and  landed  six  whaleboats,  killing  many  seals,  mostly  females 
and  young  ones.  Mr.  Grebnitski  himself  went  to  the  rookery,  but  tbe 
schooner  had  already  left.  Exactly  a  week  later  two  schooners  again 
arrived  off  the  North  Rookery,  possibly  the  same,  lauding  five  whale- 
boats  early  in  the  morning  of  October  16.  This  time,  however,  tbe 
natives  were  prepared,  and  40  of  them,  well  armed  with  rifles,  met  the 
raiders.  The  latter  now  opened  negotiations,  the  captain  offering  a 
gold  watch  to  the  chief,  money  to  the  men,  and  whisky  to  all  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  300  fur  seals.  The  natives  refused,  and  the  raiders, 
after  having  examined  some  of  the  Berdan  breech-loading  rifles  fmd 
having  received  an  affirmative  answer  to  their  question  whether  t*e 
natives  would  shoot  if  they  should  attempt  to  kill  any  seals,  withdrew. 
"Seeing  that  they  could  do  nothing,  they  put  to  sea." 

It  is  probably  to  a  raid  in  1881  that  Mr.  S.  L.  Beckwith's  testunonj 
relates  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  vni,  p.  810),  in  which  he  states  that  as  "a  mate 
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on  the  vessel  Alexandery  belonging  to  Hermann  Liebes,  of  which  Gap- 
tain  Carlson  was  master/'  <4n  1880,  or  thereabouts,''  he  ^^went  ashore 
and  raided  Copper  Island,  and  got  about  100  seals,  and  we  would  have 
got  a  great  many  more,  for  we  had  about  1,200  killed  when  we  were 
fired  ux>on.  A  Japanese  vessel  was  there  the  day  before  raiding  and 
several  of  the  raiders  were  shot."  This  last  information  seems  to  tally 
with  the  loilowiDg  record  from  Bering  Island:  '* October  11.  A 
schooner  has  been  at  Staraya  Gavan.    Buried  one  Japanese." 

The  fact  was  that  the  natives,  incensed  by  the  numerous  raids,  were 
using  their  guns  freely  during  1881.  Thus,  earlier  in  the  season  the 
Annie  Caahman^  of  San  Francisco,  went  to  Copper  Island,  and  Mr.  E. 
P.  Miner  states  (Fur  Seal  Arb.,  vm,  p.  701)  : 

We  landed  there  one  clear  day,  and  in  one  and  one-half  honn  took  260  seals,  and 
had  them  all  on  board  before  <the  natives  oame  to  where  we  were.  We  went  away 
then,  bat  came  back  the  next  night.  We  were  fired  on  by  the  natives,  and  did  not 
land. 

It  went  particularly  hard  with  the  British  schooner  Diana,  sailing 
from  Yokonama  earlier  in  the  season.  She  had  been  raiding  various 
rookeries  on  the  Kuril  Islands  and  finally  went  to  Oopper  Island,  where 
ske  came  to  grief.  She  anchored  off  Zapalata  and  a  boat  was  imme- 
diately sent  ashore.  They  did  not  reach  it,  however,  for  behind  the 
rocks  a  large  band  of  natives,  under  command  of  the  kossak,  Selivanof, 
were  lying  in  wait.  When  the  boat  was  well  within  range,  the  kossak 
gave  the  signal  and  a  complete  rain  of  bullets  struck  the  unfortunate 
boat.  One  man  was  killed,  one  severely  wounded,  and  the  boat,  nearly 
sinking,  made  the  schooner  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  said  that 
fuDy  300  shots  were  fired  by  the  natives.  The  Bia/na,  now  severely 
crippled,  sought  safety  in  flight,  but  on  the  way  to  Petropaulski  unfor- 
tunately fell  in  with  a  Russian  man-of  war — the  StreloJc^  if  I  remember  ^ 
rightly.  The  suspicion  of  the  commander  was  aroused,  an  investiga- 
tion made,  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  crew  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  vessel,  in  spite  of  the  plea  of  the  captain  that  no 
raid  was  intended  and  that  the  boat  was  sent  ashore  only  to  take 
water,  of  which  the  schooner  was  short. 

The  case  was  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  and  the  latter  power  sent  a  reviser  to  Oop- 
per Island  in  1882  to  investigate  the  matter.  His  report  was  &vorable 
to  the  natives^  no  doubt,  for  the  Bussian  Government,  in  recognition  of 
their  meritorious  conduct,  invested  the  native  chief  of  Oopper  Island 
with  a  silver-laced  kaftan,  while  Selivanof  was  promoted  to  be  a  ser- 
geant and  a  beautiful  Toledo  blade  was  presented  to  him  upon  which 
was  engraved  a  suitable  inscription  commemorative  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  plain  that  something  would  have  to  be  done  to  check  this 
growing  evil,  which  had  alre^y  b^n  assuming  alarming  proportions, 
but  the  authorities  were  puzzled  how  to  proceed  effectively.  One  or 
two  large  war  vessels  were  already  patrolling  the  region,  but  their 
service  was  very  ineffective,  as  they  did  not  take  the  risk  of  going 
elose  under  the  foggy  and  dangerous  coasts  of  the  islands.  It  was 
thought,  however,  that  strict  regulations  for  the  whole  traffic  of  trad- 
ing and  hunting  in  Eussian  waters,  which  would  leave  the  schooners 
no  excuse  or  technical  loopholes,  would  detep  the  marauders,  especially 
in  view  of  the  past  exi)erience,  and  seeing  that  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment was  in  earnest  in  backing  up  the  natives  in  their  defense  of  the 
rookeries.  A  proclamation  was  therefore  prepared  and  issued,  first  by 
the  Bussian  consul  at  Yokohama  and  afterwards  also  by  the  Bussian 
eonsul  in  San  Francisco,  the  publication  being  specifically  authorized 
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by  the  Imperial  Bussian  ministry  of  foreign  afflEurs.     The  oonsok 
warning  was  as  follows: 

irOTICB. 

At  the  reqaest  of  the  local  aathoritioB  of  Bering  and  other  ialandB,  the  noder- 
eigned  hereby  notifies  that  the  Russian  Imperial  Goyemment  publiahes,  for  genoil 
knowledge,  we  following : 

1.  Without  a  special  permit  or  license  from  the  goyemor-general  of  Easten 
Siberia,  foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  trading,  banting,  fishing,  ek^ 
on  the  Rossian  coast  or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  and  Bering  seas,  or  on  the  northttukn 
coast  of  Asia,  or  within  their  sea-boondary  line. 

2.  For  such  permits  or  licenses  foreign  yessels  should  apply  to  VladiTostok, 
exclasiyely. 

3.  In  the  port  of  Petropanloysk,  thouffh  being  the  only  port  of  entry  in  Ksot- 
chatka,  snch  permits  or  licenses  shall  not  be  issued. 

4.  No  permits  or  licenses  whatever  shall  be  issued  for  hunting,  fiahing,  or  tradbg 
at  or  on  the  Conmiodore  or  Robben  islands. 

5.  Foreign  vessels  found  trading,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.,  in  Rossian  waters  witboat 
a  license  or  permit  from  the  governor-general,  and  also  those  possessing  a  lioenae  « 
permit  who  may  infringe  the  existing  by-laws  on  hunting,  shall  be  connscated,  botii 
vessels  and  cargoes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oovemment.  This  enactment  shall  bt 
enforced  henceu>rth,  commencing  with  A.  D.  1882. 

6.  The  enforcement  of  the  above  will  be  intrusted  to  Russian  men-of-war,  and  ake 
to  Russian  merchant  vessels,  which  for  that  purpose  will  carry  military  detaohmcsti 
and  be  provided  with  proper  instructions. 

(Signed)  A.  Pblikax, 

HU  Imperial  Rtunan  Maje9ty'$  CcmnX. 
Yokohama,  November  15,  1881, 

This  proclamation  was  distiibated  to  all  outgoing  vessels,  and  eTi- 
dently  had  some  effect,  as  the  raids  daring  the  years  following  fell  off 
very  considerably.  A  few  skippers,  more  desperate  thiui  the  othm 
however,  were  still  taking  chances.  Thus,  on  Aa^^st  12, 1882,  the 
schooner  Otome^  of  Yokohama,  with  a  Japanese  crew,  but  European 
officers,  raided  the  North  Bookery  on  Bering  Island,  thoagh  with  dis^ 
astrous  results.  After  having  tried  the  watchfulness  of  the  nati?6i 
during  dark  and  foggy  nights  for  more  than  two  weeks,  three  boats 
were  sent  ashore  from  the  Otome  on  the  12th  of  August  after  dark.  At 
Kisikof,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  rookery,  about  350  bachelor 
seals  were  clubbed,  and  the  skinning  was  already  &r  advanced  when 
the  natives  crept  up  to  the  pirates  and  captured  the  mate;  the  next 
morning  the  schooner  was  seized  by  Mr.  Grebnitski,  on  board  the 
steamer  Aleksander  IL  The  Otame  was  finally  taken  to  Vladivostok 
and  condemned.  The  captain  was  charged  with  piracy,  but  Mr.  Snow, 
who  had  passage  in  the  schooner,  was  tJlowed  to  go,  as  there  was  no 
proof  of  his  connection  with  the  affair  as  owner  or  supercargo. 

The  fact  that  the  proclamation  did  not  entirely  stop  the  raiding^ 
induced  the  Eussian  authorities  in  1884  to  station  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  on  the  islands  for  their  protection,  as  related  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  and  the  schooner  Sakhdlieny  raiding  the  South  Bookery  on 
Bering  Island,  fell  the  first  victim  to  the  regulars. 

The  captains  of  the  schooners  were  becoming  wary,  and,  to  avcud 
being  captured  within  the  3-inile  limit  of  the  territorial  waters,  adopted 
the  tactics  of  keeping  some  distance  at  sea,  only  sending  their  boats 
or  canoes  to  kill  the  seals  on  or  off  the  rookeries,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  first  schooner  caught  in  tibis  practice  seems  to  have  b€^  the 
British  vessel  Araunahj  Oaptain  Siewerd,  which  was  seized  off  Copper 
Island  on  July  1, 1888,  by  Grebnitski,  in  the  Aleksander  II.  The  sig 
nlficant  point  was  that  while  the  schooner  itself  was  not  nearer  than  6 
miles,  two  of  its  canoes  were  hunting  seals  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  and,  in  spite  of  the  diplomatic  remonstrances  by  Great  Britain, 
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Mr.  Orebnitski  was  fiilly  sustained  by  Mr.  Giers,  the  Russian  minister 
for  foreign  itfairs,  in  his  letter  of  August  16. 1889.  However,  although 
caught  as  a  raider,  the  Araunah  was  in  reMity  a  regular  pelagic  sealer 
from  British  Columbia,  with  Indian  hunters  and  Indian  canoes. 

PELAaiO  SEALING  AT  OOMMANDEB  ISLANDS. 

The  tactics  described  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  relat- 
ing to  the  raiding  of  the  rookeries,  of  sending  the  canoes  in  among  the 
breeding  seals  off  the  rookeries,  to  kill  them  in  the  water  while  the 
schooner  remained  at  sea,  were  the  forerunner  of  pelagic  sealing  around 
the  Oommander  Islands.  It  was  claimed  by  the  crew  of  the  0.  0.  Whitej 
Captain  Hagman,  who  gave  themselves  up  (in  1890)  to  the  authorities 
on  Copper  Island,  that  they  were  blown  ashore  after  having  lost  their 
vessel;  but  the  natives  evidently  thought  differently,  for  they  fired 
upon  three  of  the  boats  as  they  attempt^  to  land,  killing  one  man  and 
wounding  two,  while  seven  bullets  went  through  the  boats.  However, 
as  the  schooner  was  not  captured^he  men  were  sent  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  company's  steamer.  While  it  is  true  that  the  James  Hamil- 
ton Lewis  (formerly  the  Ada)  was  caught  right  under  the  South  Eookery 
of  Bering  Island  in  1891,  by  the  Eussian  war  vessel  Aleutj  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  the  416  skins  (90  per  cent  of  which  it  has  been  stated  were 
females)  confiscated  were  Killed  at  sea. 

When  but  few  seals  were  left  on  Bobben  Island  and  the  Kurils  to 
raid,  the  schooners  fitting  out  in  Japan  turned  their  attention  to  follow- 
ing up  the  Commander  Islands  herd  on  its  northward  migrations  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  Kuril  chain,  adopting  the  regular  methods  of 
pelagic  sealing.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  heavier  and  stronger 
vessels  on  that  coast^  because  of  the  mach  more  severe  weather  and  the 
consequent  greater  nsk,  the  pelagic  sealing  developed  much  slower  on 
the  Asiatic  side  than  on  the  American,  and  played  a  comparatively 
unimportant  r61e  up  to  1892.^ 

The  latter  year  saw  the  total  prohibition  of  sealing  in  the  eastern,  or 
American,  part  of  Bering  Sea,  according  to  the  modus  vivendi  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  pending  the  fur-seal  arbitration 
by  the  Paris  tribunal.  The  sealing  fleet  was  already  on  their  way 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  closing  of  Bering  Sea,  the  result  being 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  vessels,  rather  than  return  home,  made 
straight  for  the  Commander  Islands  to  try  their  luck  there,  l^o  less 
than  32  Canadian  vessels  crossed  over  to  the  Eussian  side  after  having 
completed  their  coast  catch.  In  addition,  there  seems  to  have  been  5 
British  schooners  sailing  from  Japan,  consequently  altogether  37  British 
vessels.  To  these  must  be  added  a  few  American  schooners,  of  which 
I  have  no  detailed  account  at  hand.  Capt.  Charles  Lutjens,  in  the  Kate 
and  Anna,  caught  about  150  seals  ^'  between  from  40  to  100  miles  south 
of  the  Commander  Islands,  and  these  were  seized  and  confiscated '' 

^  The  British  Bering  Sea  oommissionera,  writing  in  Jane,  1892,  oould  therefore  state 
aa  a  ''fact  that  pela^^o  sealing,  as  understood  on  the  coast  of  America,  is  there 
[Asiatic  Coast]  practicaUy  nnknoim.''  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  real  begin- 
ning was  made  already  in  1891,  though  on  a  smaU  scale.  Capt.  Charles  Lnljens^  of 
San  Francisco,  owner  of  the  schooner  KaU  and  Anna,  states  (Far  Seal  Arb.,  vui,  p. 
715)  that  on  going  into  Bering  Sea  on  June  6,  189l2he  was  warned  out,  and  went 
directly  to  the  Russian  side,  wnere  he  got  450  seals.  The  PmeHope.  Capt.  J.  W.  Todd, 
of  Victoria,  was  also  there  that  year;  also  Beatrice,  Capt.  M.  Keefe,  who  got  500 
seals  there;  Umbrina,  Capt.  J.  Matthews,  80  seals;  Maud  S.,  Capt.  A.  McKeil^  and 
probably  several  oth^Ts. 
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The  number  of  skins  taken  from  the  British  schooners  was  as  foOon: 


BoAieOlMU 

Cumollto 

YanomiTttr  Belle. 
W.MoOowan... 
Ariel 

Total 


m 
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The  confiscated  skins  were  sold  by  anctioni  part  in  Petropaulski,  part 
in  London. 

The  prize  moneys  from  the  sale  of  the  schooners  and  outfits  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  captors. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  British  schooners  were  captured  outside 
of  tiie  3-mile  limit,  and  diplomatic  remonstrances  and  claims  for  dam- 
ages were  at  once  made  by  Great  Britain.  The  Bussiau  Gkivemment 
appointed  a  special  commission  to  investigate  the  seizures,  and  fomid 
tiiat  the  if  arte,  Roiie  Olsenj  Carmolite^  and  Vancouver  Belle  were  prop- 
erly seized,  as  their  boats  had  been  sealing  in  territorial  waters,  wldle 
the  proof  that  the  Willie  McOowan  and  Ariel,  or  their  boats,  had  ben 
sealing  inside  the  3mile  limit  was  considered  insufficient.  The  findingB 
of  the  commission  are  rendered  in  detail  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annaal 
Beport  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries. 

The  experience  of  1892  was  conclusive  proof  t^at  it  was  feasible  fix 
the  schooners  to  stay  20  miles  away  from  the  islands  and  yet  send  in 
their  boats  to  the  rookeries  to  prey  upon  the  breeding  seeds  going  to 
and  fro.  It  was  also  made  plain  that  there  would  be  very  little  chance 
of  stopping  the  traffic  by  means  of  large  cruisers  patrolling  the  sea. 
The  Bussian  authorities,  therefore,  were  very  anxious  to  establish  a 
prohibitive  zone  around  the  islands  wide  enough  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  boats  to  raid  the  rookeries  independently,  the  mere  presence  of 
the  schooner  inside  of  this  limit  being  evidence  of  illegal  sealing. 
Negotiations  were  progressing  during  the  winter  of  1892  and  18^ 
between  the  two  governments,  and  finally,  in  May,  1893,  a  provisional 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  Bussia  and  Great  Britain,  estab- 
lishing a  protective  zone  of  30  miles  around  the  Commander  Jslands 
and  IU>bben  Island.  It  is  evident  that  the  Bussian  authorities  at  that 
time  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  skins  taken 
by  the  British  Columbia  seaUng  fieet  were  obtained  on  the  feeding- 
grounds  of  the  breeding  females,  and  were  also  ignorant  of  the  exact 
location  of  these  grounds,  or  they  would  not  have  rested  satisfied  ^th 
the  zone  of  30  miles,  which  has  been  of  but  very  little  protective  valae 
to  the  seals.  In  view  of  the  rdle  which  the  Bussian  acceptance  of  this 
30-mile  zone  played  in  the  establishment  of  the  60-mile  zone  around  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  accepting  the  30- 
mile  zone  the  Bussians  had  a  much  more  limited  object  in  view,  vis,  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  pelagic  sealers  to  raid  the  rookeries. 

Thb  Provisional  Aobbbmbnt  of  Mat,  1893. 

The  provisional  arrangement,  which  waste  be  entirely  without  retro- 
active force  as  regards  the  British  vessels  seized  in  1892,  is  as  follows: 

I.  During  the  year  ending  December,  1893,  the  English  Government  will  pzohihit 
their  ■abjects  from  killing  or  hunting  seal  within  a  zone  of  10  marine  miles  on  all 
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of  the  territorial  waters  of  Bassia;  they  adopted  the  tactics  of  sending 
the  boats  inshore  to  hunt  off  the  rookeries,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
of  them  had  to  feel  the  claws  of  the  bear.  The  Bussian  anthoritiesy 
evidently  in  anticipation  of  what  would  happen,  had  several  cruisers 
patrolling  her  seas,  and  no  less  than  seven  schooners,  one  hailing  from 
the  United  States  and  the  other  six  owing  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
were  captured  by  the  commanders  of  the  cruisers  Zdbiaka^  Gaptain  de 
Livron,  and  Vitiaz^  Gaptain  Zarine,  and  by  Mr.  Grebnitski  on  board 
the  company's  steamer  Kotik.  The  schooners  were  taken  to  Vladi- 
vostok, condemned,  and  sold,  except  the  Bone  Olaeuy  which  was  rechris- 
tened  the  Prize  and  given  to  Gapt.  W.  Gopp,  of  the  Vaneauver  Belles 
on  condition  that  he  take  thirty-seven  of  the  captured  sailors  to  British 
Golumbia.  The  other  sailors  were  sent  home  in  the  American  ship 
MajestiCj  except  the  men  of  the  schooners  Marie  and  Oarmolitey  who 
were  taken  to  Vladivostok  and  then  shipped  to  Japan. 

The  schooners,  whose  capture  created  a  great  excitement  in  Ganadian 
sealing  circles^  were  as  follows: 

(1)  0.  IT.  White  J  of  San  Francisco,  seized  by  the  Zabidka  July  16, 
between  Gopper  Island  and  Bering  Island. 

(2^  Willie  McOowan^  of  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  seized  by  the 
Zabtaka  July  18,^  about  18  miles*  southwest  of  Palata,  Gopper  Island. 

(3)  BoHe  OUeUy  of  Victoria,  British  Golumbia,  seized  by  Mr.  Greb- 
nitski, July  26,  in  55^  23'  nortih  latitude  and  165^  27'  east  longitude,  or 
about  10  miles  northwest  of  Zapadni  Mys,  Bering  Island. 

(4)  Ariely  of  Victoria,  British  Golumbia,  seized  by  the  Zabidka^  on 
July  28,  apparency  about  10  miles  southwest  of  the  Gopper  Island 
rookeries.' 

(5)  Vanccuter  BelUy  of  Vancouver,  seized  by  the  Zabiakaj  on  August 
12,  about  17  miles  south  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Gopper  Island. 

(6)  Mariej  of  Maitland,  Nova  Scotia,  seized  by  Mr.  Grebnitski, 
August  21,  in  54^  36'  north  latitude  and  168^  24'  east  longitude,  or 
about  9  miles  ^  northeast  from  the  south  end  of  Gopper  Island,  the 
nearest  land. 

(7)  Carmolite.  of  Vancouver,  seized  by  the  Vitiaa  (with  Admiral  S. 
O.  Makarof  on  l)oard),  August  29,  in  54^  29'  north  latitude  and  168o  2' 
east  longitude,  about  6  miles  ^  southeast  of  the  isthmus  (Peresheyek)  of 
Copper  Island. 

In  addition,  (1)  one  boat  and  crew  belonging  to  the  schooner  Marvin 
were  seized  by  the  natives  on  one  of  the  Gopper  Island  rookeries  for 
killing  seals.  (2)  Three  boats  and  crews  having  clubbed  seals  on  the 
rookeries  were  captured  by  the  ZaMdka  on  July  21,  9  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Gopper  Island;  theybelongea  to  the  schooner 
Sayward.  (3)  Two  boats  and  6  sailors  from  the  Annie  0.  Moore  were 
caught  on  one  of  the  rookeries  by  the  natives. 

^  By  some  mistake  the  date  is  ffiTen  aa  Jnne  6  in  the  report  of  the  Bnssiao  commis- 
sion as  rendered  in  the  26  Ann.  Kep.  Canad.  Dept.  Fish.,  p.  dix.  July  6,  old  style,  is 
probably  intended. 

"  In  the  same  report  the  distance  ftom  the  coast  is  eiven  as  21  miles,  althoagh  the 
position  is  said  to  naye  been  6i°  2V  north  latitude  and  167<>  43'  east  longitude,  which 
IB  a  trifle  more  than  18  miles  ftom  the  nearest  point  of  Copper  Island. 

*Tlie  positions  and  distances  in  the  report  quoted  above  are  so  oontradictozy  that 
it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  meant  to  be  correct.    Thus,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  stated 


miles  from  CopjMr  Island."    Of  course  both  statements  can  not  be  oozreot. 
<  Seven  in  the  report  above  referred  to. 
*£ight  miles  according  to  the  above  report. 

H.  Doc.  92y  pt  4 17 
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Bepart  of  ve$$eU  of  British  Columbia  Maling  fleet  wealing  an  the^'Bueeian  Hie,* 

189S.  ^ 


YMseU. 


Ylotoria.  British  Co- 
Inmbiai 

Trinmph 

S*ppblr» 

KUMurrin 

HMOOi 

Dor»8i«wcnl 

Minnie 

Annie  E.  Paint 

Diana 

'     Mermaid 

Fawn 

Ocean  Belle 

Arietla 

Ainoko 

Katharine 

Bnterpiiae 

Acnee  McDonald. 

ViYa 

Umbrina 

Vera 

Otto 

Mary  Taylor 

Bienda 

Libbie 

City  of  San  Diego. 

Genera 

Caaco.  ........... . 

CarlottaO.Coz... 

OaoarandHattie. 


Sadie  Tnrpie 

MandS 

Mary  Ellen 

Walter  L.  Rich... 
Annie  C.  Moore. . . . 
Walter  P.  Hall..... 


Crews. 

Tons. 

In- 
dian. 

White. 

96 

7 

28 

106 

8 

26 

117 

27 

40 

7 
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46 
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82 

28 

60 

10 

78 

28 

60 
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83 

26 

86 

23 

76 
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82 

6 

10 

60 

24 
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26 

02 

23 

06 

24 

60 

10 

06 

8 

24 

42 

18 

100 

26 

98 

23 

46 

14 

02 

26 

68 

10 

76 

24 

81 

24 

68 

20 

66 

24 

07 

24 

68 

23 

76 

24 

118 

26 

06 

23 

Boats. 


4 
12 
8 
2 
7 
2 
8 
6 
8 
2 
8 
7 
1 
2 
7 
7 
6 
7 
6 
2 
6 
8 
7 
6 
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Canoes* 


14 
8 


7 

io 


10 


7 
0 


12 


8 
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Masters. 


aN.Cox 

Wm.Cox 

J.Qonld 

H.F.8iewerd 

R.  O.  Lavender. .  . 

J.  Mohrhonse 

A.Blssett 

A.  Nelson 

W.H.Wliitelej.. 

IfcMagneaen 

T.0*£ear7 

A.  DonmuM 

G.Heatar 

W.  D.  MoDottcall 

J.W.Todd 

M.F.Cntler 

J.  W.  Anderaon . . . 

C.  Campbell 

W.Shields 

M.Keefe 

E.Shields 

C.E.Looke 

F.Haokett , 

M.Pike.. ......... 

W.O'Leary 

O.Bnckley 

W.D.Byers 

W.B.Bakar 

E.Lorena , 

CLeBlano 

&.E.McKeU 

W.O.]Iaghes 

8.Baloom 

J.Daley 

J.  B.  Brown....... 


1,027 
2,883 
1,441 
1,827 
1,010 


1,242 


1,6U 
1.473 
2,396 
1.178 
677 
087 


1,673 


768 


ST 
» 
fit 

« 
u 

77 
W 

m 
a 
m 
n 
a 
» 
e 
a 
iir 


» 

\6 
& 

» 

a 


Wise  by  experience,  the  sealing  fleet  kept  pretty  well  oatside  the 
dO-mile  zone,  though  the  following  seizures  of  British  vessels  were 
made: 

(1)  Minnie^  of  Victoria,  British  Colombia,  seized  by  the  Yakutj  July 
17,  21  miles  southeast  of  Copper  Island. 

(2)  Ainoko^  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  seized  by  the  Yakwij  July 
22, 16  mfles  south  of  Copper  Island. 

(3)  Ma%d  8.J  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  seized  by  the  ToM, 
August  29,  22  miles  southwest  of  Copper  Island. 

g:)  ArcUCj  of  Shanghai,  seized  by  the  Zabiaka  within  the  30- mile  zone, 
f  these,  only  the  Minnie  was  afterwards  condemned. 
The  provisional  agreement  as  giyen  above  was  renewed  in  1894  and 
1895  for  those  years.  Owing  to  the  threatening  political  aspects,  as  s 
consequence  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  war,  the  Eussian  Government 
had  only  one  ship  patrolling  the  30-mile  limit  in  1895.  The  British 
cruiser  Caroline  did  patrol  duty  early  in  the  season,  and  was  relieved 
by  the  Porpoise^  Capt.  Fnmcis  E.  Felly,  commanding.  No  seizures  were 
made  in  that  year. 

As  schooners  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  were  also  among 
the  fleet  preying  upon  the  Commander  Islands  herd,  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  estabUsh  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  United  States  similar  to 
the  provisional  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  An  arrangement,  differ- 
ing only  in  a  few  verbal  changes  from  the  latter,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
imperial  ministei^for  foreign  i^airs,  Mr.  Giers,  and  signed  in  Washing- 
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ton  by  the  representatives  of  the  respective  Governments  on  May  4,1894. 
The  exact  text  of  this  arrangement,  which  <<  shall  only  be  in  force  until 
farther  orders,"  is  found  in  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  67,  Fifty- 
third  Ck)ngres8,  third  session,  being  the  President's  message  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  regulations,  respecting  fiir  seals,  page  82. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  department  of 
fisheries  contains  an  account  of  the  Canadian  pelagic  sealing  opera- 
tions on  the  Asiatic  side  during  1894,  by  Mr.  B.  N«  Yenning,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  abstracts : 

The  vesselB  this  year  operatiiie  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Rnseian  seal  islands  are 
reported  to  have  kept  well  ontside  the  protectiye  zone,  prinoipaUy  working  ahont 
100  miles  southeast  of  Copper  Island.  As  a  conseqnenee^  the  present  year's  opera- 
tions are  marked  bv  an  almost  total  absence  of  interference  with  the  Canadian  fleet 
by  Russian  anthorities. 

The  only  instance  reported  is  that  of  a  sealing  boat  of  the  schooner  Maf  Belle,  of 
Yictoria,  British  Columbia,  manned  bv  Joseph  Morrell,  Charles  K.  Leclaire.  and 
James  Costin,  which  lost  the  vessel  in  a  fog,  and  after  remaining  out  all  ni^^ht  and  £iil- 
ing  to  find  the  schooner  on  the  foUowing  morning,  the  occupants,  fearing  a  storm 
which  was  threatening,  made  for  the  shore  of  Copper  Island  lor  shelter.  They  were 
discoYcred  and  arrest^  before  landing. 

The  boat  and  her  equipment  were  retained  at  Copper  Island,  and  the  three  men 
were  taken  to  PetropauloYski,  on  the  mainland  of  Kamchatka,  where,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  thirty-two  days,  they  were  handed  over  to  Her  Mi^esty's  ship  JDapkne,  taken 
to  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  delivered  to  Her  Mijesty's  consul  at  that  port. 
.  They  were  imprisoned,  but  released  some  four  hours  later,  and  informed  by  the 
consul  that  the  cnarge  against  them  was  not  sufficient  for  their  detention.  They  were 
accordingly  sent  by  Her  Mijesty's  consul  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  by  Canadian 
Pacific  Rftilway  steamship,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  November,  1S94. 

Claims  for  damages  have  been  filed  by  the  parties  and  by  the  owners  of  the  seal- 
ing boat,  and  representations  have  been  made  to  Her  Mi^esty'sr  Government  on  the 
subject. 

Sepcrt  of  veeeeU  of  BriHek  Columbia  eealing  fleet  <«  ike  vicinity  of  Copper  leland,  season 

1894. 


[From  27  Ann.  B«p.  Ganada  Dept.  FUtL] 


Tictoria: 

Xntttzprlse 

B<Mi6C)lsen 

Umteina 

OsoaruidHAttia.. 

ffsna 

Bkrada  •••••■••■••• 

Axl«tto 

Caaoo 

Don  Steward 

WaltarA.Saria... 

Fawn 

Agnea  McDonald .. 

WiP.HaU 

Mermaid 

City  of  San  Diego.. 

Mtty  Taylor 

Libbie.7: 

MayBeUe 

MaryBUan 

Thra 

W.P.Sayward , 

Penelope 

Vera 

CarlottaQ.Gox.... 

Otto 

X.B.  Marvin 

Annie  E.  Paint.... 
Geneva..... 


Crewa. 

Tdna. 

In. 

White. 

W 

28 

39 

6 

16 

99 

26 

81 

24 

60 

19 

100 

26 

86 

26 

68 

22 

9A 

26 

08 

8 

20 

50 

6 

18 

107 

26 

M 

24 

78 

26 

40 

16 

48 

19 

98 

28 

88 

14 

08 

23 

98 

26 

60 

20 

70 

20 

60 

19 

76 

24 

88 

26 

96 

28 

82 

26 

98 

27 

68 

26 

8 
2 

8 
7 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
2 
I 
6 
7 
8 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
7 
6 
7 
8 
7 
9 
9 
7 


Canoes. 


8 


10 
9 


O.Searf 

A.  H.  W  hidden.  •  • . 

0.  Campbell 

A«Folger 

A.'Velton 

CKLoeke 

A.Doaclaaa 

O.Bnoholi 

F.Cole 

IfcMagneaen 

M.Keefi» 

M.  Cutler 

J.  Bw  Brown ....... 

W.H.Wliiteley... 

M.Pike 

B.Bobina 

F.Haokett. 

B.8hielda 

W.CHngbeo 

J.  Anderson 

Q.Ferey 

L.Mb6mth 

W.8.Shielda 

W.Bveis 

J.MeXeod 

a  J.  Harris 

A.Baaaett 

W.O'Leary.. 

F.GiUMrt.. 


Catoh. 


Japan 


1,264 
1,048 
2,688 
1,788 
1,961 
2,888 
1,197 
1,926 
2,684 
1,471 

911 
1,707 

710 
1,608 
1,804 

874 
1,010 

926 
1,900 
1,437 


1,806 
1,076 
1,047 
1,014 
2,118 
1,497 
1,092 
1,102 


Yioinity 
Copper 


814 


168 
176 
483 
848 


471 


605 

250 
250 
200 

197 
86 


36 


623 


681 
668 
120 
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Report  ofveeseli  of  Briti»k  ColuwMa  Bailing  Jleei,  etc — Coniinned. 


I 


Tdbs. 

Crews. 

BMite. 

Oaaoee. 

H-. 

Cetek. 

YMseU. 

White. 

diML 

Jya 

YlctorU— Cmitliiaed. 

OfMMi  BaIIa 

O 
68 

97 
41 
W 

40 

•I 

49 

22 
22 
24 
18 
27 
4 
24 

21 

"ii" 

6 
8 

8 
6 
8 
1 
0 

« 

T.O'Leary 

C.  LebUoe... 

ILMeKiel 

H.J.I«iiiid 

J.Allen...... 

K. « .  Biewevd  ..... 
W.S.B«ik0r 

1,781 
1.IO 

fln 

M 
868 

lA 

Sadie  Tnrpie 

IfandB ,.T- 

W 

a 

AnvDrA ....«•••• 

B 

inf^rmMW  If.  ftanith . . 

ft 

IfMOOt 

7 

TM  nmi  ■  mm 

I* 

YanemiTWi 

1,708 

416 
7 

United  StotMt 

T^Afiia  01a«n 

All«IAlfAtiMft....T- 

JOeepkiBe    x  •  m  m  m  ■  •  •  ■  ■ 

Total 

40,482 

T.ir 

The  pelagic  sealing  seasons  of  1894  and  1895  are  most  notable  for 
the  excessive  number  of  skins  taken  daring  the  migratJoii  and  fox  tbe 
falling  off  in  the  catch  on  the  Oopper  Island  feeding  groanda,  indicating 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  this  locality.  Bat,  in  addition,  the  ktter 
year  is  notable  for  being  the  first  year  in  which  i>elagic  sealers  have  to 
any  extent  attacked  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  Bering  Island  rookeriei. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  seals  occurred  in  summer  in  the  waters 
northwest  of  Bering  Island,  fh>m  Gai>e  Kamchatka  to  E^aragindd 
Island;  but  it  seems  as  if  in  1895  the  sealers  repaired  there  systematic 
ally  and  with  success.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  0.  H.  Townsend  for  this 
information  and  for  the  following  abstracts  of  the  logs  of  the  schooDers 
Ida  BttOj  sealing  off  Gape  Nagikinski,  and  Jane  Orey^  sealing  off  G^ 
Afnka: 

Sekoommr  Jtme  Qt9$, 


1890. 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  17 
Ang.  18 
Aug.  10 
Aag.  20 
Ang.  21 


6«oU'H.  104O20'B 

SOOOTK.  1040  ID'S 

OOOOO'V.  1040  lO'B 

580  or  K.  1040  irB 

580  or  K.  1040  irB 

OOoorN.  104OirB 

Totia 


9 

I 
s 

1 
u 

13 


Sekwmtr  Ida  Etta. 


1895. 

Aag.  20 
21 
24 
20 
27 
81 

Sept    1 

8 

4 


Cape  Kagikintki. 
Cape  KagilLintki. 
Cape  NagUdntki, 
Cape  N  agikioaki, 
Cape  Kagikinaki, 
CapeKagiklntld, 
Cape  NagnElnakl, 
Cape  KagJkinakl, 
Cape  Nagikinaki. 
Cape  Kagikinakt 

TbtiJ , 


SW.aOmilee.... 
SW.20milea.... 
SW.20milee.... 
8W.20niUee.... 

W.SOmilea 

W.SOmflea 

WSW.25milee. 
SW.20milee.... 
SW.SOmilee.... 
SW.26milea.... 


IT 

% 

% 

% 

11 

I 

% 

I 

4 

4 
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I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Townsend  for  figures  relating  to  the  catch 
of  1894,  and  for  the  information  that  the  total  Japan  Coast  catch  for 
1895  amonnted  to  31,048  skins,  and  total  catch  of  the  pelagic  sealers 
in  Enssian  waters  7,684;  together,  38,732  skins.  The  Oommander 
Islands  herd,  therefore,  lost  in  1895  no  less  than  35,000  seals,  the 
majority  females,  besides  the  unknown  number  killed  without  being 
captured.^ 

buring  the  five  years,  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  the  ^^ Asiatic  catchi''  by 
pelagic  sealers,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  ' 


1891. 


KM. 


HftlioxiAUty  of  resaeU. 


Canada 

United  Statea 

Oanada.............  ....... 

United  Statea  and  Hawaii. 

Canada 

United  Statea 

Canada 

United  Statea 


Japan 
oatoh. 


(f) 
29,270 


49,488 
81,876 
18,688 
12,862 


Baaaian 
eatch. 


17,222 

1,224 

12,018 


7.487 
1,771 
6,606 
1,079 


Totala. 


41«288 
21,799 
66.920 
88,147 
25,291 
18,441 


Onmd 
totala. 


afi.847 
}  626,762 

}     68,062 

90,067 

88,782 


8,800. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  known  pelagic  << Asiatic  catch"  from  189^1895 
was  over  218,000  skins.  Allowing  the  8,000  skins  for  the  Kurils  and 
Tiuleni,  the  known  loss  in  that  period  to  the  Commander  Islands  herd 
was  abiout  210,000  seals,  apart  from  the  loss  of  wouuded  ones,  etc. 
The  number  of  seals  killed  on  the  islands  in  the  same  period  was 
105,236.  The  pelagic  catch  was,  therefore,  twice  as  large  as  that  on 
the  islands,  while  the  loss  to  the  herd  from  that  cause  was  much 
greater.  It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  actual  loss  to 
the  herd  in  those  four  years  has  averaged  100,000  a  year,  one-half 
of  which  were  probably  females,  while  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
exclusive  land  sealing  the  loss  only  averaged  50,000  seals  a  year,  all 
males. 

To  illustrate  and  complete  this  chapter  on  pelagic  sealing,  I  have  had 

{totted  on  map  1  the  position  of  eleven  schooners  off  the  Oommander 
slands  during  the  sealing  season.  The  positions  for  each  noon  are 
oonnected  by  straight  lines  and  the  figures  represent  the  number  of 
seals  taken  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Extracts  from 
the  log  books  are  appended  herewith.  The  logs  are  given  in  extenso 
in  the  fur  seal  arbitration  case,  except  that  of  the  Henry  Dennis^  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Townsend. 


*■  Mr.  Townsend  has  since  informed  me  that  the  loss  to  the  Commander  Islands  herd 
is  to  be  increased  by  at  least  10,000  seals,  as  shown  by  reports  from  consuls,  etc., 
recently  received* 
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Catch  of  seal  skins  on  hoard  of  British  schooner  Vmhrinaf  1899m 


Date. 


Lutltiide. 


\  :i 


y 


1892. 
July  20 
22 
28 
24 
25 


Aug. 


27 

28 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

U 

12 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

80 

81 


o 

53 
53 
58 
58 
68 
53 
63 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
58 
54 
58 
58 
53 
58 
55 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
64 
53 
54 
58 
63 


50  N. 
SON. 
40  N. 
40  N. 
50  N. 
40  N. 
SON. 
40  N. 
SON. 
40  N. 

84  N. 
40  N. 
45  N. 
56  N. 
ION. 
40  N. 
47  N. 
40  N. 
65  N. 
56  N. 
SON. 
40  N. 
86  N. 

85  N. 
50  N. 
00  N. 
50  N. 
00  N. 
85  N. 
SON. 


Longitade. 


'R*'T*f>''lf^ 


eatc£ 


167 

167 

167 

166 

167 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

165 

165 

166 

165 

166 

166 

166 

167 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 


SOB. 
80  E. 
10  E. 
40  B. 
00  B. 
SOB. 
25  B. 
50  B. 
50  B. 
55  B. 
40  B. 
SOB. 
10  B. 
10  B. 
80  B. 
SOB. 
40  B. 
50  B. 
00  B. 
50  B. 
45  B. 
40  B. 
85  B. 
45  B. 
35  B. 
85  B. 
SOB. 
85  E. 
30  E. 
40  B. 


Killed  from  aohooner. 

do 

. .  • .  .do 

BosU  ont  all  day..... 


Killed  from  aobooner. 
Killed  from  Bohooner. 


Killed  from  aohooner. 


Killed  from  aohooner. 

Killed  from  aohooner. 

do 

do 

do 


Total. 


1 

B 

1 

m 

1 

m 

17 

n 

12 

B 

66 

m 

38 

IB 

27 

1.B 

3 

xm 

13 

1.B 

3 

LB 

35 

].» 

72 

1.B 

56 

m 

10 

LB 

1 

Lsn 

6 

LB 

1 

LST 

3 

LB 

U 

LB 

25 

LB 

1 

LB 

15 

ite 

55 

L4B 

2 

LB 

•8 

LB 

1 

LB 

1 

LB 

2 

LB 

3 

%o 

t 


Ikctraet  of  return  showing  the  dates  on  which  seals  were  taken,  the  nufnher  taken  eaek  isf, 
and  the  noon  position  an  each  snch  dates,  of  the  schooner  Maud  3,  a»  her  §&aHn§  Mftf 
for  the  season  1892, 


It  11 


Data. 

Nomber 
of  aeaia 
taken. 

Latitude. 

liOngitnde. 

Date. 

Nnmber 

ofaeala 

taken. 

lAtitade. 

Longitaii 

1892. 

July  14 

15 

21 

28 

26 

27 

28 

28 

Ang.   2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8.: 

10 

11 

10 

10 

12 

7 

1 

67 

99 

14 

3 

8 

12 

40 

41 

71 

3 

24 

12 

6 

O         ' 

53    ION. 
53    83N. 
63    38N. 

63  13N. 

62  49  N. 
53    24N. 
53    24N. 
68    UN. 
68    88N. 

64  ION. 
58    66N. 
68    60N. 
58    UN. 
58    86N. 

63  88N. 

63  85N. 

64  UN. 
53    04N. 
63    68N. 

O         1 

166    10  B. 

166  55  B. 
165    29B. 

165  46B. 

167  22  B. 

166  86B. 

168  04  B. 
168    08  B. 
168    09  E. 

167  11  B. 
166    45  B. 

166  59  B. 

167  04  B. 

166  01  B. 
165    51 B. 

165  49  B. 

167  00  B. 

166  40  B. 
166    14B. 

1892. 

Aug.l4 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

31 

Sept  4 

5........ 

6 

7 

10 

Total.... 

2 

16 

8 

2 

1 

7 

114 

16 

16 

7 

31 
12 
30 
1 
34 
0 

o       « 

54    48K. 
66    48K. 
66    85K. 
66    SOK. 
63    48K. 
63    12K. 
51    01 K. 
61    46K. 

51  44K. 
61    66K. 

52  UK. 
63     IftK. 
63     14  K. 
63    OIK. 
63     MK. 
61    tlK. 

e      ' 

134  ai 

IB   UI 
137  SI 

137  RS. 

138  Mi 
138  3!t 
137   417. 
137  asL 
137  aiK. 

137   MS. 

137  m 

137   »S. 
137   »>• 
137  OBS. 
137  OBL 
IB   Ifl 

11 

13 
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txtrttei  of  return  ihawing  the  datee  an  whidk  eeaU  were  taken,  the  number  taken  each  day, 
and  ike  noon  poeition  on  each  tuoik  datee  <^  tke  eekoaner  Vancouver  Beile  on  her  sealing 
vojfogefor  the  eeaeon  1S99, 


Date. 

Number 

of  M«U 

tak«B. 

Latttod*. 

LoDgitiide. 

Date. 

Number 

of  seals 

taken. 

Latltndfl. 

Longitoda. 

1892. 
alj  4 

6..».a«.. 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

16 

17 

20 

25 

26 

27 

18 

22 

•  * 

2 

8 

108 

11 

0   ' 

64  UN. 
64  06N. 
64  04N. 
64  12N. 
54  16  N. 
64  18  N. 

64  ION. 
66  26N. 
66  40N. 
66  16N. 
66  28N. 

65  OOV. 
68  66K. 
64  06N. 
64  05N. 

O    ' 

168  52  B. 
167  15  B. 

167  00  B. 
160  03  B. 
160  82  B. 
160  80B. 

168  80B. 

167  20  B. 

166  10  B. 

168  24  B. 
170  24  B. 
109  08B. 
160  08  B. 

167  85  E. 
167  35  B. 

1892. 

July  80 

81 

▲ng.  1 

2. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

Total.. 

0  t 

54  07  N. 
54  15N. 
54  04N. 
54  ION. 
64  20N. 
64  12  N. 
68  64N. 
64  ION. 
64  18  N. 
64  20N. 
64  20N. 
64  16N. 

O    1 

167  00  B. 
167  00  B. 
167  10  B. 
167  10  B. 
167  38B. 
167  26  B. 
167  86  B. 
167  38  B. 
167  20  B. 
167  01  B. 
166  06  B. 
166  80  B. 

28 

29 

296 

^traet  of  return  ehotcing  the  datee  on  which  eeale  were  taken,  the  nup^ber  taken  each  day, 
and  the  noon  poeition  on  each  euch  datee  of  the  eekooner  Beatrice  (  Faiioovoer)  on  her 
eealing  voyagefer  ike  eeaeon  189t. 


Datew 

Number 
of  seals 
taken. 

Latitade. 

Longitade. 

Total 

seals  to 

date. 

1892. 

Illy  24 

1 

3 

•8 

112 

19 

4 
15 
28 
28 
47 
76 

6 
12 

6 

7 
12 
16 
14 

9 
27 

5 
21 

1 

o   * 

61  64  N. 

53  17  N. 

54  17  N. 
53  54N. 
68  38N. 
58  28N. 
53  29N. 
68  60  N. 
68  28N. 
68  86N. 
68  26N. 
68  22N. 
68  46N. 
68  24N. 
64  07N. 
53  21 N. 
58  ISN. 

63  ION. 
53  36N. 
53  ION. 
53  29N. 

64  06N. 
68  82N. 

O    1 

168  66B. 

167  48  E. 
167  40  B. 
167  66  B. 
167  80  B. 

167  01 B. 

168  15  B. 

167  18  B. 

168  15  B. 
167  84  B. 

167  86  B. 
166  07  E. 
166  20  E. 
166  62  E. 

166  81  E. 

168  87  E. 

167  04  B. 

167  21  E. 
160  20  B. 
109  00  E. 
109  04  B. 

168  17  B. 
168  12B. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

907 

Lag.  1.. ...,,,., 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0 

10 

U 

16 

17 

IS 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

Total... 

586 

74fr 
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Extract  of  return  showing  ike  dates  on  which  seals  were  taken,  the  number  taken  eeiA  ie^ 
and  the  noon  jkosition  on  each  suck  dates  oj  th^  schooner  Arietie  on  her  eeaUng  Mfffi/ir 
the  season  189B. 


•  tI 

,« 


% 


•■'.I 


Date. 

Ifmnbcr 

of  M«lt 

tekeo. 

lAtitade. 

l4»gitiid«L 

Mtbfe 
4iti 

1802. 

1 

25 

21 

16 

160 

17 

1 

6 

9 

6 

18 

118 

154 

16 

8 

4 

3 

14 

25 

40 

6 

o      # 

64    08  K. 
68    48  2f. 
68    90  K. 

68  00  K. 

63  20  K. 

64  00  K. 
64    00  K. 
64    10  K. 
64    00  ir. 

69  46  ir. 
69    40  K. 
69    20  K. 
69    20  X. 

63  40  X. 

64  OOK. 
64    OOK. 
53    46  K. 
53    00  K. 

52  30  K. 

53  OOK. 
&I    OOK. 

O          t 

109    00  E. 
169    90  K. 
169    OOR. 
168    46  K 
160    OOK 
168    46  K 
168    86  K 
168    90  K. 
160    00  R. 
168    46  K 
168    90  K. 
168    16  X. 
168    90  & 
168    46  X. 
168    00  X. 
168    90  X. 
168    00  X. 
160    00  E. 

167  40  X. 

168  00  & 
160    00  E. 

49 

22 

9i 

25 

9 

26 

u 

27 

IB 

28 

!ll 

20 

n 

81 

a 

A  nor     1 

IS 

■^"K*    * 

19 

8 

w 

4 

■1 

5 

7 

8 

lift 

LIS 

0 

10 

18 

22 

1*16 

24 

1.MI 

29 ; 

1.16 

Total . . 

650 

Extract  of  return  showing  the  dates  on  which  seals  were  taken,  the  nuwiber  taken  eadi  is§, 
and  the  noon  position  on  each  suck  dates  of  the  schooner  Agnes  McDonald  an  her  stdHsf 
vogage  for  the  season  289t. 


Dmte. 


!  I    ; 


1802. 

July  26 

27 

28 

Ang.    1 

2 

9 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

26 

Totol 


Kamber 

of  Mftl* 

taken. 


18 

07 

26 

12 

64 

17 

24 

6 

4 

4 

5 

8 

11 

11 

18 

3 

8 

52 

1 


874 


Latitade.  I  I<onfitiide.[Milito 


62 
62 
62 
63 
58 
63 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
68 
63 
53 
53 
52 
53 
52 


88  K. 
-48  K. 
40  K. 
30  K. 
52  K. 
49  K. 
08  K. 
07  K. 
18  K. 

06  K. 

07  K. 
02  K. 
42  N. 
48  K. 
12  K. 
06  K. 
46  ». 
20  K. 
28  K. 


168 

168 

168 

167 

167 

167 

166 

166 

166 

166 

167 

167 

166 

168 

166 

166 

166 

167 

166 


02  X. 
08  X. 
00  X. 
35  X. 
06  X. 
02  X. 
17  E. 
06  X. 
46  E. 
35  E. 
16  E. 
42  E. 
87  E. 
02  E. 
25  E. 
10  S. 
68  E. 
42B. 


n 
m 
w 

Mi 


m 
n 

•• 
m 
HI 

Ml 
Ml 


Extract  of  return  showing  the  dates  on  which  seals  were  taken,  the  number  taken  each  de^^ 
and  the  noon  position  on  each  sueh  dates  of  the  schooner  Senrg  Dennis  en  her  ssaUif 
voyage  for  the  season  189t, 


Date. 

Knmber 
of  seala 
taken. 

Latitade. 

Ixnigltadi. 

Auff.l 

1802. 

1 

13 

#0 

108 

26 

1 

O          1 

66    87  K. 
66    40  N. 
66    27  K. 
56    20K. 
66    87  K. 
66    49K. 

O          ' 

168  80  B. 
1S8    18  E. 

*3 :..::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::; 

4 

168  13  E- 
168  07  E 
168  10  K. 
167    60  E 

6 

6 

7 "*"*" **■**""■ 

• 

Total 

180 

id 
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jBMtMf  offtiwm  showing  ik€  clatef  an  wkick  moXb  were  toitow,  HHb  number  taken  eatik  day, 
amd  ike  noon  paeHion  on  eaek  ewek  datee,  of  ike  §ehooner  Annie  E.  Paint  on  her  BeaUng 
wjfogefor  the  mojow  1S9M. 


Bate. 

9iimb6r 

OfMAlS 

taken. 

Longitndo. 

Total 

Mftlato 

d»te^ 

1882. 

5 

8 

24 
46 
58 
15 

8 
88 

8 
26 
48 
82 
18 
16 
28 
19 
U 

e    # 

62  56  9. 

82  82  9, 
68  04  9. 
62  80  9. 
52  47  9. 
58  00  9. 
58  02  9. 
52  60  9. 
52  48  9. 
62  58  9. 
52  50  9. 
62  58  9. 
52  01  9. 
58  00  9. 
58  00  9. 
52  50  9. 
52  00  9. 

O       1 

166  40  B. 
166  01  B. 
166  21  B. 
165  80  B. 

165  87  B. 

166  40  B. 
166  46  B. 
166  81  B. 
166  12  B. 
166  14  B. 
166  25  B. 

166  85  B. 
107  00  B. 

167  80  B. 

165  58  B. 

166  40  B. 

168  11  B. 

500 

^*"i»*    •••-••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

572 

6..... 

606 

6.. 

642 

8 

005 

12.. 

710 

17 

718 

19 

751 

n 

760 

22 

784 

88 

882 

27 

864 

81 

878 

SeDt.   5 

894 

^^w::::::::::::;;:;:::::::::::;:::::::;::::"::...::::: 

922 

18 , 

041 

80 

985 

T<Fta1     ....... T..T T ,---„„„ 

421 

Extract  of  retnm  showing  the  date*  on  wh4eh  aeaU  were  taken,  the  number  taken  each  dag, 
and  the  noon  poeOion  on  each  eueh  datee,  of  ike  eohooner  W,  P,  HaU  on  her  §eaUng  voy- 
age for  the  9ea»on  lS9fi, 


Dateu 

9anib«r 
of  Beala 
taken. 

Latitade. 

Longitade. 

1802. 
July  21 

6 

5 
60 
10 
15 
40 
40 
80 
20 
40 
10 
27 

8 
80 

2 

O     1 

54  25  9. 

64  89  9. 
54  80  9. 
54  20  9. 
54  08  9. 
58  85  9. 
58  80  9. 
54  05  9. 
54  85  9. 
54  25  9. 
54  06  9. 
54  10  9. 
68  00  9. 
52  65  9. 
52  SO  9. 

O       t 

170  00  B. 

^M.:™";"™::.:::::::::::;::::::":::;:::!:;;:::::::::;:. 

169  10  B. 

27 

168  50  B. 

Anc  2.. .>-••••••••.•-*••••>>•■.... ■—•.-•--•-•.•.........••••••-•• 

168  40  B. 

^•••^  ••••■■••••••••••■•••••■■••••-•■-•••••■■•■••••••••••""••••••■•• 

168  66  B. 

168  40  B. 

160  00  B. 

108  80  B. 

8. •••.•.....■.•. •••..........••.....■............•..•■•••t.... 

168  65  B. 

168  00  B. 

10 

168  85  B. 

11 

168  55  B. 

21 

168  85  B. 

22 : 

168  00  B. 

27 

108  80  B. 

Total 

806 

V.-CONCLUSIONS. 


SUHKABY. 


To  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fur-seal  question,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Bussian  Seal  Islands,  it  may  be  weU  to  sum  up  the  essen- 
tial points  as  follows: 

The  topographical  character  of  the  rookeries  on  Bering  Island  and 
on  Copper  Islfuid  are  essentially  different.  On  the  former  the  grounds 
are  low  and  accessible,  and  the  drives  are  unusually  easy,  involving 
but  litUe  hardship  on  the  seals,  even  compared  with  the  rookeries  on 
St.  Paul  Idand,  Pribilof  group.  On  Oopper  Island,  however,  the  rook- 
eries are  situated  at  the  base  of  high  precipices,  veiy  difficult  of  access, 
and  the  drives,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  island,  are  as  harsh 
and  trying  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
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Notwithstanding  this  difiference  in  the  topography,  the  conditidDS  d 
seal  life  on  the  rookeries  were  practically  alike  on  both  islands  pre- 
vions  to,  dnringi  and  some  time  after  my  first  visit  to  the  islandfih 
1 882-83.  It  is  an  indisputable  fayct  that  the  seals  were  increasing  mark- 
edly in  number  daring  that  period  on  both  islands. 

Of  late  years  the  seals  have  been  rapidly  decreasing  on  both  islands, 
the  decr^kse  corresponding  to  the  same  phenomenon  on  the  Pribikf 
Islands,  bat  taking  place  proportionately  aboat  five  years  li^;er  on  u 
average. 

When  I  again  visited  the  islands,  in  1895, 1  foond  the  conditions  of 
seal  hfe  on  the  rookeries  had  so  changed  as  to  radically  differ  on  tiie 
two  islands.  On  Bering  Island,  in  addition  to  a  marked  decrease  io 
kjllables,  there  was  a  notable  scarcity  of  old  bulls,  while  the  decrease 
in  br^ing  females  was  less  apparent.  On  Copper  Island,  while  tk 
number  of  killables  was  small,  sexually  mature  male  seals  were,  on  the 
contrary,  plentiful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  females  had 
decreased  enormously. 

Prior  to  1892  the  Commander  Islands  seals  had  suffered  but  little 
from  i>elagic  sealing  in  general  and  practically  nothings  from  preying 
upon  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  female  seals,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Pribilof  Islands  sealing  grounds  were  being  rapidly  exhausted. 

Since  1892  the  whole  body  of  the  pelagic  sealinfr  fleet  has  preyed, 
during  the  most  precarious  season  of  seal  life,  largely  upon  the  femak 
seals  visi£tng  the  feeding  grounds  off  Copper  Island. 

An  unusual  mortality  of  starving  seal  pups  has  not  been  observed 
until  last  year  on  Bering  Island,  but  the  natural  conditions  of  the  Cop- 
per Island  rookeries  are  such  as  to  make  it  easy  to  overlook  such  a  fact 

The  30mile  zone  stipulated  in  the  Russian-British  arrangement  of 
1893  has  only  put  a  stop  to  the  raiding  of  the  rookeries,  bat  has  been 
found  utterly  valueless  as  a  protective  measure  against  pelagic  seafing. 

The  rookeries  of  the  Commander  Islands  will  become  exhaust^ 
within  a  few  years  if  the  present  conditions  are  allowed  to  oontinoe 
much  longer. 

OAUSSS  OF  THB  DE0REA8B. 

Three  different  causes,  either  of  them  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
the  others,  have  been  generally  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  unde- 
niable decline  of  seal  life  on  the  seal  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea  and 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  viz,  excessive  driving  of  the  male  seals,  raids  on 
the  rookeries,  and  pelagic  sealing.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  each 
of  these  alleged  causes  applies  to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
Eussian  islands. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  driving  of  the  male  seals  results  in  sap- 
ping their  vitahty  and  impairing  their  procreative  powers,  thus  causing 
a  double  decline  by  shortening  the  life  of  the  individual  and  causing  a 
smaller  number  of  pups  to  be  bom.  I  have  elsewhere  in  this  report 
discussed  this  question.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  simply  inquire,  How  do 
the  facts  observed  on  the  Conmiander  Islands  agree  with  this  theoiyf 
I  have  already  summarized  the  facts,  but  they  will  bear  a  brief  repeiti- 
tion.  On  Bering  Island  the  driving  is  so  easy  that  even  the  black  paps 
driven  in  flocks  with  the  adults  are  uninjured;  yet  there  was  quite  a 
deficiency  in  bulls,  virile  and  otherwise.  On  Copper  Island  the  drives 
are  beyond  comparison  the  hardest  known  anywhere;  yet  there  was  a 
surplus  of  exceedingly  virile  bulls:  and  stiU,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a 
comparison  with  the  Pribilof  Islands,  we  may  add  that  the  decrease  in 
killables  on  Copper  Island  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  correspond* 
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ing  decrease  on  the  Pribilofis.  Now,  if  the  driving  had  had  the  slightest 
inflnence  npon  the  nnmbers  of  the  seals,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  seals 
were  increasing  while  it  is  a  flEu^t  that  the  drives  have  never  been  easier^ 
but  if  anythiog  rather  harsher  f  Nothing  seems  more  clear  and  logical 
than  this  proposition,  viz,  that  if  the  driving  is  the  canse  of  the  decline, 
we  should  expect  the  falling  off  in  bulls  to  have  taken  place  on  Copper 
Island,  and  not  on  Bering  Island;  but  the  reverse  is  just  the  case.  I 
am,  therefore,  compelled  to  absolve  the  driving  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  decrease  on  the  Commander  Islands. 

The  contention  that  the  occasional  raids  practiced  on  the  rookeries 
by  marauding  schooners  are  materially  to  blame  for  the  decrease  has 
found  but  slight  support,  and  the  experience  on  the  Commander  Islands 
does  not  substantiate  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  Commander  Islands 
seals  were  increasing  in  spite  of  the  numerous  raids  in  the  early  eighties ; 
I  have  also  shown  how  the  little  rock  of  Bobben  Island  has  continued 
to  yield  killable  seals  in  spite  of  an  unparalleled  history  of  raids.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  annual  catch  of  the  raiders  of  the  latter  island 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  legitimate  killing  on  shore;  and  yet  the 
falling  off  in  the  yield  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  other  islands. 

There  remains  the  pelagic  sealing.  Up  to  1892  there  was  no  start- 
ling decrease  of  the  female  seals  on  the  Commander  Islands  rookeries, 
whUe  there  had  been  for  a  couple  of  years  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
former  number  of  killables.  In  1892  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  pelagic  sealing  fleet  upon  the  unprotected  feeding  grounds 
of  the  Copper  Island  female  seals  took  place,  followed  by  similar  inroads 
in  1893  and  1894.  The  melancholy  decimation  of  the  female  seals  on 
the  Copper  Island  rookeries-as  witnessed  by  me  in  1895  can  be  directly 
traced  to  this  preying  upon  the  herd  off  Copper  Island.  The  extension 
of  the  hunt  to  the  Bering  Island  feeddng  grounds  in  1895  explains 
easily  the  presence  in  great  numbers  of  pups  starved  to  death  on  the 
Bering  Island  rookery.  The  somewhat  earlier  falling  off  in  killables 
is  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  winter  and  spring  catch  off  Japan. 

The  simultaneous  or  sequential  occurrence  of  the  above  facts  and 
phenomena  is  evidently  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  As  cause  and 
result  they  fit  like  a  hand  in  a  glove,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  logic  which  places  the  blame  for  the  decrease  of  the 
Commander  Islands  seals  upon  pelagic  sealing,  and  upon  pelagic  sealing 
alone. 

FUTUBE  PBOSPEOTS  ON  THB  OOHMAITDEB  ISLAIOIS. 

The  Commander  Islands  seal  herd,  originally  and  at  its  best  only  half 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  is  being  killed  off  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  season  or  two  it  must  become  utterly  unprofitable  to  hunt 
them  in  the  open  sea.  If  the  destruction  is  allowed  to  go  on  much  fur- 
ther, it  is  feared  that  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  the  rookeries 
can  DC  to  any  degree  restored,  even  under  the  most  effective  protection. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  really  protective  measures  could  at  once  be 
instituted,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  possible  to  repair  the 
damage  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  bring  back 
the  palmy  days  of  50,000  skins  a  year,  but  it  might  yet  be  feasible  to 
render  the  business  profitable  to  the  natives,  the  Oovemment,  and  the 
fur  trade. 

This  may  to  many  appear  as  a  rather  optimistic  view,  but  I  base  my 
opinion  on  the  well-established  fact  of  the  quick  recovery  and  rapid 
replenishing  of  the  rookeries  during  the  beginning  of  the  lease  of 
Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  &  Co.,  as  well  as  upon  the  wonderftiUy 
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recuperative  powers  of  the  herds  as  demonstrated  in  the  history  (tf 
Bobben  Iriand.  A  graphic  demonstration  of  an  estimated  incretie 
would  bear  out  this  opinion,  but  as  being  chiefly  speculatory,  and  there- 
fore outside  the  limits  which  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  this  report, 
is  here  left  out  of  consideration. 

RBOOKMENDATIONS. 

The  Oommander  Islands  being  outside  the  boundaries  of  our  oyi 
country,  recommendations  by  the  present  writer  as  to  the  protectkn 
and  management  of  the  fhr-seal  business  may  seem  to  be  out  of  place. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  I  ought  to  have  called  the  following  i>aragraph8 
suggestions  rather  than  recommendations.  The  friendly  cooperation 
shown  by  the  Russian  authorities,  however,  has  led  me  to  give  these, 
my  personal  opinions,  a  more  definite  form. 

In  the  first  place,  any  protection  to  be  efifective  mnst  be  established 
by  international  agreement  between  all  the  powers  directly  interested, 
viz,  Russia,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Sepante 
action  is  apt  to  be  disastrous.  It  has  thus  far  not  only  resulted  in  prD- 
tective  regulations  which  do  not  protect,  but  the  £iiglish-Americ«i 
modus  Vivendi  of  1892  was  unquestionably  the  beginning  of  the  rain  of 
the  Commander  Islands  rookeries. 

As  to  the  measures  to  be  recommended,  it  may  at  once  be  stated  that 
only  radical  and  total  prohibition  can  be  effective.  A  short  period  of 
complete  stoppage  of  sealing  will  produce  more  good  than  three  times 
as  long  a  period  of  partial  protection.  The  recent  history  of  for-sesl 
protection  has  shown  the  utter  failure  of  halfway  measures. 

The  special  recommendations  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Total  and  absolute  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  at  all  seasons  for  at  least  six  years. 

(2)  After  that  time  total  prohibition  at  all  seasons  in  Bering  Sea  and 
Pacific  Ocean  west  of  175^  east  longitude  and  north  of  52^  north  lati- 
tude, or,  if  preferable,  within  a  zone  of  150  nautical  miles  firom  the 
islands. 

(3)  Total  prohibition  of  killing  on  land  for  one  year. 

(4)  After  that  time  bachelor  seals  to  be  taken  on  land  not  later  than 
August  1. 

The  total  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  for  six  years  is  thought  to  be 
sufficient  to  restock  the  rookeries  with  females  to  the  extent  that  it 
least  an  equilibrium  of  the  herd  may  be  attained. 

One  year's  total  prohibition  on  land  is  thought  sufKcieut  to  furaieb 
enough  males  to  start  with  for  the  increasing  number  of  females.  It  is 
also  supposed  that  there  will  be  enough  males  left  every  year  fros 
those  not  hauling  out  until  August  1.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  adfo- 
cate  a  longer  prohibition  of  killing  on  land  than  one  year  is  that  I 
regard  a  large  surplus  of  mature  males  on  the  rookeries  beyond  the 
actually  indispensable  number  for  the  impregnation  of  every  female  u 
a  check  to  the  increase  of  the  herd.  The  herds  on  the  Oommaoder 
Islands,  as  well  as  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  must  have  been  practicaUy 
at  equilibrium  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  man,  and  I  attribate 
this  solely  to  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  a  superabundance  of 
males  sufficient  to  prevent  an  increase.  The  killing  off  of  the  super- 
fluous number  of  males  must  inevitably  result  in  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  herd.  Similar  conditions  exist  among  other  polygamous  animals 
which  have  been  known  to  increase  rapidly  by  the  kilUng  off  of  a  gmt 
number  of  the  males. 
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The  natives  would  have  to  be  supported  for  one  year,  bat  that  under- 
taking ought  not  to  be  so  expensive  on  the  Oommander  Islands  as  it 
might  appear  at  first  glance.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to 
exterminate  the  sledge  dogs  on  Bering  Island.  They  eat  more  seal 
meat  and  fish  than  the  natives,  and  are  a  general  nuisance.  A  few 
Kamchatka  horses  would  do  much  better  service  than  all  the  dogs,  and, 
supplemented  with  a  few  more  good  boats  on  tlie  island,  would  suffice 
for  transportation  and  travel.  The  Bering  Islanders,  having  nothing 
else  to  do  during  the  whole  year  of  the  prohibition,  could  easily  put  up 
an  extra  quantity  of  dried  salmon  at  Saranna,  which,  with  the  quantity 
saved  from  the  dogs,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  feeding  of  the 
Copper  Islanders.  The  latter,  having  stiU  the  sea  otters,  could  well 
afford  to  pay  the  Bering  Islanders  something  for  the  fish.  Besides,  it 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  fox  hunts  on  both  islands  during  the 
year  of  the  ^^  zapuska,"  or  prohibition. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Oovernments  in  question 
should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  some  such  scheme  of  protection,  which 
appears  to  be  both  equitable  and  effective.  However,  should  both  rea- 
son and  self-interest  prove  unavailing,  and  it  should  be  found  impossible 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  protection,  the  question  naturally  arises,  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  sealsf 

There  would  certainly  be  no  reason  for  limiting  the  number  of  male 
seals  to  be  taken  on  land.  The  restriction  plac^  upon  the  killing  on 
the  islands  under  the  present  conditions  results  in  nothing  but  a  one- 
sided attempt  at  preservation  of  the  rookeries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pelagic  sealers. 

As  for  a  total  extermination  of  the  herd,  simply  to  prevent  the  pelagic 
sealers  from  getting  any  more  seals,  it  may  well  be  remarked  that  the 
measure  seems  well-nigh  snpei^uous,  as  there  will  soon  be  no  seals  for 
the  pelagic  sealers  to  kill.  A  perusal  of  the  chapter  on  Bobben  Island 
might  raise  the  question  whether  it  would  be  effective. 

However,  the  issue  is  not  an  actual  one  in  the  present  case;  for,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  Eussian  authorities  are  not  publicly  discussing  the 
I>ossibilities  of  such  a  step.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  Eussia's  position  is  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  United 
States  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  bound  by  no  such  moral  obligations, 
much  less  legal  ones,  as  would  have  confronted  her  had  she  ever  sub- 
mitted the  main  iK>ints  in  the  case  to  international  arbilratioiu 


LIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[The  mftpt  and  photographs  aro  by  the  author  unleat  otherwise  stated.] 
Plato 
Ka 

1.— Map  of  western  portion  of  Bermg  Sea.  SoUd  red  Ime  is  30  miles  from  shore  of 
Commander  Uands;  broken  red  line  160  miles  from  same.  Figures  in  red 
indicate  the  noon  positions  of  11  schooners  and  the  number  of  seals  taken 
daring  the  preceding  twenty-fonr  hoors. 

2. — ^Isotherms  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  August  16.  (From  MakaroTs  "  Vitiaz  i 
Tikhi  Okean/'  pLvn,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.)  This  map  also 
serres  as  a  general  map  of  the  region,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the 
islands  mentioned  in  this  report. 

8. — Temperatures  and  specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  Bering  Sea  between  Eam- 
cnatka.  and  the  Commander  Islands,  July  29  to  August  2,  1888..  (From 
Makarofs  ''Vitiaz  i  Tikhi  Okean/'  pi.  vni,  by  permission  of  the  author.) 
VitioM  station  No.  107,  July  29,  4  p.  m. :  106,  July  29,  6.40  p.  m. ;  109,  July  30, 
9  a.  m. ;  110,  July  30,  8.15  p.  m. ;  111,  July  31^  8.37  p.  m. ;  113,  August  2,  4.30 
p.m.    Temperatures  in  centigrades;  depths  in  meters. 
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4.-.Map  of  Bering  Isluid.  From  raireys  by  the  anthor  in  1883-83  and  18SS. 
5.~Maps  of  Copi>er  Island.  From  snrTeys  by  the  author  in  1882-83  and  189 
6.— Map  of  stnute  between  Robben  Island  and  Cape  Patience,  Sakhsltn. 

a  plan  by  Lieutenant  SohultZy  I.  R.  N.,  1886. 
Plan  of  Robben  Island  (Tinleni  Inland).    From  a  plan  by  Lieutenant  81 
I.  R«  fi«|  lov4« 

7.— Map  of  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island.    Distribution  of  seals,  1882. 
8.— Map  of  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island.    Distribution  of  seals,  July,  1896. 
9. --Sketch  map  of  Poladionnoye  Rookery,  Bering  Island.     Distribution  of 

1882. 
10.— Sketch  map  of  Polndionnoye  Rookery,  Bering  Island.     Distribution  of 

18d6. 
11.— Map  of  Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island.    Distribution  of  seals,  Jul] 

1883. 
12.— Map  of  Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island.    Distribution  of  seali,  i 

1-2. 1895. 
13.— Map  or  Qlinka  Rookeries,  Copper  Island.    Distribution  of  seals,  July  13-16 
14.— Map  of  Qlinka  Rookeries,  Copper  Island.    Distribution  of  seals,  Augost  3-7 
lba,-^Heraoleum  lanatum,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island,  August  23,  to  iho 

luxuriant  growth  of  Tegetation. 
156.— Yurt  or  sod  hat,  Nikolski,  Bering  Island,  August  20^  1895. 
16a. — Wooden  frame  of  ynrt.  North  Rookery  Tillage^Bering  Island,  1895. 
166. — Kamchatkan  cattle,  Nikolski,  Bering  Island,  1885. 
17a. — Nikolski  village,  Bering  Island,  from  bluff  back  of  schoolhouse,  July  11 

In  the  background  to  the  left  the  three  Saranna  Liotka  Mountains. 
176.— New  schoolhouse  (left)  and  governor's  office  (right),  Nikolski  village,  1 

Island. 
18a. — Company's  house^  Nikolski,  Bering  Island.    Mr.  Grebnitaki  inside  of 

Mr.  Klage  outside. 
186.— Company's  store,  Nikolski,  Bering  Island,  1895.     Beyond,  Mr.  Grebo 

residence. 
19a. — Reef  and  Sivutchi  Kamen,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island,  from  sledge 

Killing  grounds  with  barrels  for  salted  seal  meat  in  middle  forcci 

July  iS,  1895. 
196.— Reef  and  Sivutchi  Kamen,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island,  from  driysi 

lower  end  of  killing  grounds,  July  9,  IW,  6.30  p.  m. 
20.— Reef  and  SiTutohi  Kamen,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island.     Pencil  sket 

the  author,  July  30, 1882,  to  show  distribution  of  seals. 
21a. — Reef  and  Siyutohi  Kamen,  west  half,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island,  Ji 

1895,  5  p.  m.,  to  show  distribution  of  seals  as  oompared  with  pL  30. 
216.— The  same,  east  half. 
22a.— Reef,  North  Rookerr,  Bering  Island,  from  driyeway,  July  15,  1896,  5.90 

showing  plenty  of  seals  in  the  water;  west  half. 
226.— The  same,  east  half. 
23.— Kishotchnaya,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island.    July  16,  1895,  9.45  a.  a 

water. 
24. — Salt  house  with  skin  ohute,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island.     Natiyes  m 

ready  to  carry  the  bundled  seal  skins  to  the  boats  for  shipping.    Angi 

lo&to. 
25a. — Beach  at  North  Rookery^  Bering  Island.    Group  of  natiyes  with  seal  sk 

the  landing  place  waitmg  for  the  boats  from  the  steamer.     Salt  honso : 

background  to  the  left. 
256. — Village  at  North  Rookerv,  Bering  Island.    To  the  left  the  company's  I 

in  the  center  the  kossak's  house ;  in  the  background  the  ynrts,  or  sod 

of  the  natives  (the  new  village).    From  salt  house,  August  13,  1895. 
26s. — Reef,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island,  Julvi,  1895,  about  2  p.  m.    Reduced 

of  photographs  by  C.  H.  Townsend.    Breeding  seals  in  three  Hi^^jftnn 
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29.— Soath  Rookeiy,  Bering  Island,  looking  west  firom  photographic  station  No.  1. 
Aaeost  17, 1896,  noon. 

30. — Sonth  Rookeiy,  Bering  Island.  Females  and  pups.  From  photographic  station 
No.  2.    Angnst  17, 1895,  noon. 

3la. — Sonth  Rookery^  Bering  Island.    Copy  of  photograph  by  Colonel  Voloshinof 
^  to  show  distnbotion  of  seals  in  1885.    Western  half. 

316.— Same.    Eastern  half.    Both  from  nearly  same  standpoint  as  my  pi.  29. 

^a.— Salt  hoQse,  South  Rookery,  Bering  Island.  Nikanor  Qrigorief,  the  native  over- 
seer.   September  9, 1895. 

325.— Waterfall  at  Soath  Rookery,  Bering  Island. 

33.— Preobrazhenskoye  village.  Copper  Island,  looking  west.  In  the  backgroond, 
Pestshani  Mys,  the  tops  being  hidden  in  the  fog,  and  the  company's  steamer, 
Eoiik,  at  anchor.  The  nearest  light-painted  hoose  is  the  schoolhouse ;  the 
one  farther  back  is  the  dwelling  and  office  of  the  assistant  administrator; 
the  dark  houses  to  the  right  of  it  are  the  company's  store,  magazines,  and 
dwelling  hoose.    July  28, 1895. 

34a. — ^Karabelni  village.  Copper  Island,  from  the  beach  at  month  of  river.  August 
12,  1o9D. 

346.— Glinka  village,  Copper  Island,  from  the  hill  behind  it.    August  7, 1895. 

35. — Glinka  village.  Copper  Island,  from  the  beach.  In  the  middle  ground  the  salt 
houses  to  tne  left,  the  government's  house  to  the  right.    August  11, 1895. 

36a.— Interior  of  salt  house.  Glinka,  Copper  Island.    Seal  skins  in  salt. 

36ft.— Same.    Seal  skins  bundled,  ready  tor  shipment. 

37.— Beach  at  Glinka  village,  Copper  Island.    Natives  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the 
main  village  after  naving  finished  the  sealing. 
i       38a. — Karabelni  Stolp,  Copper  Island,  from  protographic  station  No.  4  (see  map,  pi. 
12).    August  1, 1^,  noon. 

38ft. — Karabelni  Stolp,  Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island.    From  blufl'  photo- 
i.  graphic  station  No.  1.    August  2, 1896,  9.15  a.  m. 

39.— Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island,  looking  west  toward  Karabelni  Stolp, 
from  photographic  station  No.  3.    August  1, 1895, 11  a.  m. 

40. — Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copi>er  Island,  looking  east  toward  Vodopadski  Mys, 
[I  from  photographic  station  No.  2.    August  1, 1895, 10  a.  m. 

)  41.— Karabelni  Stolp,  Copper  Island.  Pencil  sketch  by  the  author,  July  3, 1883, 
from  photographic  station  No.  1,  to  show  distribution  of  seals  at  compared 
with  my  photograph  of  1895,  from  same  standpoint,  pi.  38ft. 

42. — Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island,  looking  west.  Pencil  sketch  by  the 
author,  July  3, 1883,  from  photographic  station  No.  3,  to  show  distribution 
of  breeding  seals  as  compared  with  my  photograph  of  1895,  from  same  stand- 
point, pi.  Sb. 

43. — Karabelnoye  Rookeiv,  Copper  Island,  looking  east.  Pencil  sketch  by  the 
author,  July  3, 18o3,  from  photographic  station  No.  2,  to  show  distribution 
of  breeding  seals  as  compared  with  my  photograph  of  1895,  from  same  stand- 
point, pi.  40. 

44a. — Bolshaya  Bukhta,  Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island.  From  reef  at  extreme 
end  of  Karabelni  Stolp.  The  snow  patch  at  the  beach  is  the  same  as  the  one 
seen  near  the  lower  left-hand  corner  in  pi.  40.  l^'rom  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Grebnitski,  August  1, 1895,  9.45  a.  m. 

44ft. — Drive  steps,  Stolbovay  a  Bukhta,  Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island.  August 
1, 1895.    From  photographic  station  No.  5. 

45. — Drive  steps  and  waterfall,  Vodopad,  Karabelnoye  Rookery,  Copper  Island, 
August  2, 1895. 

46. — ^Palata,  Copper  Island,  seen  from  Zapadni,  to  show  character  of  beach.  Pho- 
tograph by  Mr.  Grebnitski,  August  7,  1895. 

47. — Palata  beach.  Glinka,  Copper  Island,  showing  the  character  of  the  reef.  Pho- 
tograph by  Mr.  N.  B.  Miller,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  S.  S.  Albatross, 
June  4, 1892. 

48. — Palata  Rookery,  Copper  Island,  from  a  rock  off  the  rookerv.  Looking  up  the 
gully  to  the  right,  Palata;  mountains  in  the  background  hidden  in  the  fog. 
August  2, 1895,  2.30  p.  m. 

49. — Palata  Rookery,  Copper  Island,  from  the  same  point  as  pi.  48,  looking  toward 
Sabatcha  Dira.    Top  of  mountains  hidden  in  the  fog.  August  2, 1895, 2.30p.  in. 

50. — ^Palata  Rookery,  Copper  Island,  from  nearly  the  same  point  as  pi.  55,  looking 
down  the  gully  toward  Karabelni.  In  lower  left-hand  comer,  slope  of 
Palata;  in  upper  right-hand  corner,  Zapadni  and  Pestshani  Mys.  August 
7,  1885, 12.30  p.  ra. 

51. — ^Palata  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island,  August  7, 1895,  9.40  a.  m.  From  hill 
north  of  Palata,  on  map  (pi.  14)  marked  S)6  feet. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  4 48 
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52. — Palata  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  From  a  sketch  by  the  aathor,  Jalj  IS^ 
1883.  Standpoint  same  as  my  photograph  of  1895  (pi.  51)  to  show  dUtribo* 
tion  of  seals. 

53a. — Palata  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  Photograph  by  Colonel  Yoloshinoi; 
1885.  Standpoint  a  little  farther  to  the  right  and  lower  down  thin  mj 
sketch  of  1883  (pi.  52)  aud  my  photograph  of  1895  (pi.  51). 

536.— Zapadnie  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  Photograph  by  Colonel  VoloshiBof, 
1885.    For  comparison  with  pi.  54a  as  regards  distribution  of  breeding aeali 

54a. — Zapadnie  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  From  same  point  as  pi.  51  (billoi 
map  14  marked  806  feet)  looking  west.  The  extreme  promontoir  in  the  back- 
ground to  the  left  is  Vodopadski  Mys,  then  follow  Lebiazbi  Mys  and  Peft> 
shani  Mys.    August  7,  1895. 

545. — Urili  Kamen  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  Looking  from  Peresheyek  to- 
ward Peetshani  Mys,  which  ia  hidden  in  the  fog.  Breeding  seals  among  tin 
stones  in  the  foreground.    August  3,  1895, 10  a.  m. 

55. — Zapalata  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  From  base  of  orest  of  Palata  ( joit 
beyond  watchhouse).  looking  toward  Stolbi.    August  7,  1895,  noon. 

56. — Zapalata  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  From  base  of  orest  of  Palata  (mum 
standpoint  as  pi.  55),  looking  toward  the  extreme  end  of  Palata.  AugiistT, 
1895,  noon. 

57a. — Zapalata  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.  From  a  photograph  by  Colooel 
Voloshinof,  1885.    Standpoint  exactly  the  same  as  m^  photograph  of  V^ 

fl,  56,  with  which  it  should  be  compared  for  distribution  of  the  seals, 
atchinskaya  Bukhta,  Glinka,  Copper  Island,  seen  from  the  rocks  off  tbs 

rookery.    Photograph  by  Mr.  Grebuitski,  August  2,  1895. 
58a. — Driveway  from  Zapadnie  Rookery,  Glinka,  Copper  Island.     Rainy  morniJi|. 

August  8,  1895,  7.30  a.  m. 
586. — Driveway  up  ftom  Pestshani  hanling-grounds.  Glinka,  Copper  Island.    Aagnit 

2,  1895. 
58o. — ^Pestshani  salt-house,  near  Glinka  village,  Copper  Island.     Angost  4, 1896. 
59a. — Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus  db  Co.'s  steamer  Aleksander  IT,     From  a  photo- 
graph by  H.  W.  Domes,  Oakland,  Cal. 
596. — Schooner  Bohrik,  Capt.  D.  Grcanberg,  in  the  harbor  of  PetropaulskL   Tbe 

guard  ship  of  Robbeu  Island,  belonging  to  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company. 

August  27,  1895. 
59c. — Reduced  copy  of  Choris's  picture  of  fur  seals  on  the  rookery  at  St.  Paul, 

Pribilof  Islands.    Voy.  Pitt.  aut.  Monde,  pi.  xv. 
60. — Salmon  weir,  ''Zaporr,''  across  the  river  at  Saranna,  Bering  Island.    JolySQ, 

1895.    The  weir  is  full  of  silver  salmon. 
61a. — Saranna  village,  west  half,  Bering  Island.    The  salmon  weir  in  the  foregroimi 

July  20,  im, 
616. — Saranna  village,  east  half,  Bering  Island.    In  foreground  scaffolding  with  nl- 

mon  hung  up  to  dry.    July  20,  1895. 
62a.— Native  dragging  along  a  seal  which  is  too  tired  to  move.    Drive  from  Zapadnie, 

Glinka,  Copper  Island.    August  8, 1895,  8.45  a.  m.    Drizzling  rain. 
626. — Baby  skin-carrier.    Same  drive. 
63a.— Salt-house  at  Popofski,  near  Karabelni  village.  Copper  Island.     August  12, 

1895. 
636. — Seals  sliding  down  the  last  embankment.   Glinka  village,   Copper  Island. 

Drive.  August  8, 1895. 
64. — Dead  seal  pups  in  windrows.  Reef,  North  Rookery,  Bering  Island.     September 

16,  1895,8.15  a.m. 
65a. — Petropanlski  Harbor,  Kamchatka,  from  hill  behind  the  town.     In  the  back- 
ground, on  the  south  side  of  Avatcha  Bay,  tbe  volcano  Velntchinskaya 

Sopka.    The  men-of-war,  the  British  cruiser  Porpoise  (white)  aud  the  Kiu- 

sian  transport  Yakut  (black),  off  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company's  wharf. 

August  26, 1895. 
656. — Petropanlski,  Kamchatka,  ftom  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company's  wharf.    Id 

the  background  the  volcano  Koriatskaya  Sopka.    The  vessel  anohoied  in 

the  stream  is  the  Russian  transport  Yakut,    September  2,  1895. 
66a. — The  Russian  Seal  Skin  Companv's  wharf,  magazines,  and  steamer  KoHk,  Capt 

C.  E.  Lindqnist,  at  Petropanlski,  Kamchatka.    September  4,  1895. 
666.— Headquarters  of  tbe  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company,  Petropaulaki.  Kamchatka. 

September  2, 1895. 
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By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  George  Archibald  Clark. 


BEPOBTB  OF  TOWITSEHD  AITD  TBUB,  1898-1895. 

The  following  notes  have  been  prepared  at  the  recjuest  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury :  ^ 

townsend's  reports. 

Page  455:  Mr.  Townsend  here  ascribes  the  death  of  the  pups  found 
at  the  angle  of  the  sand  beach  of  Tolstoi  to  the  traditional  '^  sarf  nip." 
Oar  observations  showed  230  dead  paps  in  the  same  locality  in  189G. 
On  examination,  however,  they  were  found  to  have  been  dead  upward 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  being  rotten.  As  they  had  to  our  knowledge 
been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  within  twenty-four  hours  they  could  not 
have  drowned.  When  afterwards  Tolstoi  rookery  was  entered  to  make 
the  count  of  dead  pups,  the  rocky  beach  was  found  to  be  full  of  dead 
bodies.  Tho^e  found  on  the  sand  beach  were  simply  the  lowest  line  of 
dead  bodies  which  had  been  washed  out  from  the  rookery  front  by  the 
heavy  gale  and  deposited  on  the  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  bay.  Most  of 
them  lost  their  lives  through  the  parasitic  worm,  Uncinaria. 

Page  456:  The  500  pups  here  noted  are  the  same  as  those  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  note.  The  reference  made  to  similar  pups,  about  200 
in  number,  on  Beef  rookery  is  not  plain,  as  no  definite  locality  is  given. 
We  found  in  1896  33  dead  pups  on  Zoltoi  sands,  which  had  been  washed 
over  from  the  neighboring  shores  of  Gorbatch  rookery.  They  were  of 
the  same  sort  as  those  on  Tolstoi,  and  similar  '^  windrows"  of  dead 
bodies  were  seen  on  all  the  sand  beaches  a<^acent  to  rookeries. 

Page  463 :  It  must  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  count  of  9,000  dead 
pups  here  credited  to  starvation  that  at  the  time  it  was  made  the  early 
mortality  due  to  Uncinaria  and  trampling  was  not  understood.  A 
certain  proportion  of  these  early  dead  are  evidently  included  in  the 
enumeration ;  bat  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  count  was  made  on  the 
13th  of  September,  whereas  the  deaths  from  starvation  run  for  fully  a 
month  later,  it  is  still  an  underestimate. 

Page  484:  The  estimate  of  seals  here  given  by  Mr.  Townsend  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  practically  all  the  animals  were  in  sight  at  the 
time  when  the  counts  were  made.  As  we  now  know,  less  than  hidf  of 
them  were  present,  and  consequently  this  estimate  must  at  least  be 
doubled.  The  percentage  of  pups  (62  to  100  cows)  here  cited  by  Mr. 
Townsend  to  prove  that  "the  number  of  absentees  was  unimi)ortant" 

^  See  prefatory  note  to  Volume  I. 
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hae  another  meiuiing,  namely,  that  the  time  wlien  his  coants  wi 
(July  9]  the  rookeries  had  as  yet  not  reached  their  tnaximiii 
the  iaveatigatioDS  of  1897  show  falls  about  July  15.  Even  at 
of  their  maximam  popalatiou  still  only  abont  half  the  cows  art 
as  counts  of  pups  made  in  August  proves.  At  that  time  the  p 
everywhere  found  to  be  practically  twice  as  numeroas  as  were 
in  the  height  of  the  season. 

Page  485:  The  total  here  given  for  Kitovi  lookery  by  Mr.  1 
is  2,218  cows  in  119  h»rema.  On  page  5S1  Mr.  Tme,  under 
date,  gives  the  total  as  2,&4()  cows  in  145  harems.  For  the  | 
Tolstoi  rookery  counted  Mr.  Townsend  gives  1,539  cows  in  llj 
Mr,  True  (on  p.  551)  gives  1,624  cows  and  107  harems  for  the  u 
A  difference  of  2  harems  and  48  cows  is  shown  by  the  pablishi 
of  Lagoon  rookery. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  counts  were  made  simaltnueona 
There  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  remove  or  reconcile  tl 
ences.  We  can  only  regret  that  these  results,  without  doubt 
and  conscientiously  made,  should  be  vitiated  by  seeming  disag 
which  could  easily  have  been  removed  by  reconiiting  the 
together.  In  any  event  one  or  the  other  of  the  counts  should  t 
accepted  and  the  other  rejected.  Tlie  discrepancies  between  I 
doubt  on  both. 

Page  486 :  The  total  of  75,000  breeding  females  here  taken  ^ 
ing  point  in  the  subsequent  calculation  is,  as  has  already  bee 
a  very  great  underestimate,  representing  lefS  than  half  the  aci 
her  of  females.  This,  however,  docs  not  atTect  the  relative  va 
calculation.  As  to  the  calculation  itself,  it  contains  the  fatal 
assuming  virtual  immortality  for  the  seals.  Mr.  Townsend  sa; 
losses  through  natural  causes,  such  as  old  age,  injuries  receiv 
rooteries,  killer  whales,  etc.,  is  probably  unimportant."  Wi 
know  jnst  what  the  loss  through  killers  and  the  storms  at  sea 
we  do  know  that  sach  loss  is  great  and  that  the  young  are  sul 
further  loss  on  the  rookeries  through  the  parasitic  worm  Vncim. 
to  the  loss  through  old  ago,  wo  can  not  be  absolutely  certain  b 
lack  of  definite  information  as  to  the  age  attained  by  thn  breed 
If,  however,  we  assume  an  average  ago  for  the  female  of  13  yi 
would  give  her  a  bree<liug  age  of  10  years,  and  would  involve  I 
from  old  age  nlono  of  10  per  cent  of  the  herd  of  breeding  fem; 
year.  If  the  average  age  is  greater  or  lower  it  would  simply 
or  diminish  the  loss,  but  a  great  and  positive  loss  from  old  ! 
remain  with  the  fhr  seal  as  with  any  other  animal.  This  loss,  i 
all  others,  are  ignored  in  Mr.  Townscnd's  calculation  of  the 
which  must  result  through  protection  fraxa  pelagic  sealing. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  as  deaths  from  old  age  very  rarely 
laud,  it  must  ha  that  all  decrepit  animals  are  swallowed  up  b} 

Page  487 :  It  is  not  necessary  to  reijeat  here  what  has  b^n  f 
where  regarding  tLis  estimate  of  starved  pnps.  The  exten 
earlier  loss  through  other  causes  was  not  anderatood  in  1895. 
be  said,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  more  than  30,000  females 
the  fall  of  this  season  killed  in  Bering  Sea,  the  total  here  rel 
of  28,000  pups,  though  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
deaths,  still  falls  below  the  actaal  number,  as  starvation  as  a 
death  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  fixlly  run  its  cou 

Page  4S8.  The  criticisms  here  implied  of  the  methods  of  lan< 
are  uutapecific  enough  for  answer.  Our  views  on  this  sabject  hi 
fully  expressed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Elliott's  1890  rejwrl,  w 
tbeory  of  iqjury  through  land  killing  is  elaborately  given.     M 
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send's  recommeDdation  that  all  animals  driven  be  killed  would  be  valid 
if  it  were  true  that  injurious  results  follow  the  driving;  but  as  the 
history  of  the  herd  and  especially  the  investigations  of  the  past  two 
seasons  show  that  the  fears  regarding  the  effects  of  land  killing  are 
groundless,  the  recommendation  may  be  dismissed  as  unnecessary. 

TBUE'S  BEPOBT. 

Page  549:  Mr.  Trucks  statements  regarding  the  death  of  pups  is 
probably  based  wholly  upon  a  cursory  examination  of  the  rookeries 
from  the  outside.  Under  such  conditions  few  dead  can  be  seen,  and 
the  estimate  here  given  of  150  is  a  natural  one.  A  similar  estimate 
could  conscientiously  have  been  made  in  1896  as  the  result  of  our 
inspections  prior  to  August  1.  When,  however,  at  a  later  date  the 
rookeries  were  entered,  the  animals  driven  off,  and  a  close  inspection 
and  count  made,  the  total  number  of  dead  was  found  to  exceed  11,000. 
Had  such  an  inspection  been  made  in  1895  a  still  greater  number  of 
dead  pups  would  undoubtedly  have  been  found. 

Page  551 :  We  have  already  referred  to  the  discrepancies  which  exist 
between  the  counts  here  given  by  Mr.  True  and  those  previously 
recorded  by  Mr.  Townsend  for  the  same  rookeries  and  the  same  dates. 

Page  553 :  This  complete  estimate  of  breeding  seals  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  actual  total  of  65,239  or  a  maximum  of  75,000  given  by  Mr. 
Townsend  on  page  484.  Both  estimates  must  first  be  doubled  to  account 
for  absent  cows,  and  even  then  they  fall  below  the  actual  facts  because 
of  the  early  date  at  which  they  were  made.  These  dements  of  confu- 
sion render  the  estimates  of  1895  of  little  practical  value  as  a  whole. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  True  himself  attached  to  his  figures 
only  the  value  of  an  approximation,  and  assigns  as  their  chief  use  ^<  the 
elimination  of  fanciful  estimates  of  the  seals."  They  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  there  were  not  and  never  have  been  ^<  untold  millions"  of 
them,  nor  have  they  yet  by  indiscriminatic  slaughter  at  sea  been  reduced 
to  "  a  few  thousands." 

BRICE:  lS9i  "OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL." 

Page  609:  This  writer  assumes  that  the  sole  determining  cause  of 
the  movements  of  the  fur  seal  is  to  be  found  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  under  the  control  of  which  the  animals  *^  merely  obey  the  laws 
which  nature  has  provided  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  to  distant 
parts  of  the  ocean." 

No  record  is  given  of  any  observations  which  would  show  in  what 
way  or  in  what  degree  changes  in  temperature  control  the  fur  seal's 
movements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  observations  were  made,  and 
the  paper  contains  no  matter  of  any  kind  which  throws  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  migratory  instincts  or  habits  of  the  fur  seal. 
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Kaviffation  of  the  Stikine  River 53,54 

NearlslandB,  Alaska 311 

Nikolski,  Bering  Islandy  meteorological  observations 625 
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Seal  life  on  Pribilof  Islands,  statute  authorizing  investigation  of 

Seal  pups,  mortality  of,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  1894 

8«>al  rookerieH.     {See  Kookeries,  seal.) 
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